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GAINS LOST AND LOSSES GAINED. 

Br Horace Smith, Esq. 

Wise is the Millionaire, who, while 
He basks in Fortune’s golden smile, 

Accounts her wealth a burthen, 
Distrusts so false and blind a guide. 

And dines off plate with no more pride, 
Than if his ware were earthen. 

Still wiser he, who, losing all, 

Can philosophically fall, 

And jeiolutely nerve his 
Mind to meet his alter’d fate. 

Dining off delf with zest as gi’eat. 

As from his silver service. 

The storm-toss’d mariner, who flings 
His cargo overboard, and brings 

To port his lighten’d vessel. 

With pity views the laden barque. 

Still doom'd, amid the tempest dark, 

Wit'h winds and waves to wrestle. 

Thus may the ruined Merchant, moored 
In port, regard the loBg endured 
And desperate exertion 
Of him, still floating, all aghast. 

Who stwiggles, but must yield at last, 

To shuddering submersion. 

* 

Our fears of ill fey far ezeeq^ 

The ill we fear, for croakers feed 
On miseries ideal, 

Suspense removed, the mind redacts. 

And men, who quailed at fancied facts, 

Will boldly face the real. 
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Gains Lost and Losses Gained. 

Hia merchant who succumbs to fate, 

With honour all inviolate, 

In this o’erwhelming crisis. 

More honoured from his overthrow. 
Resembles the untainted snow, 

Which, a*s it falls, still rises. 

Happy ! who, losing aiyds pelf. 

Has found that greater prize —himself, 

Who, taught that Fortune’s chalice 
May from his lips be dashed—depends 
On those endowments, aims, and ends. 
That laugh at all her malice. 

Once poorly rich, now richly poor, 

Dis-acred man! a harvest sure, 

From thine own mind thou reapest. 
For all that gives our life its zest, 

The pleasures sweetest, dearest, best, 

Are evermore the cheapest. 

Experience-taught, from rashness free. 
Beware! and if the merchant sea 

Thy course thou wcyildst renew in, 
’Twixt Scylla and Charybdis steer. 

Nor let gain’s Syrens tempt thine ear. 

And lure thee to fresh ruin. 

Thus, their past errors all atoned. 

Our merchant-princes, now unthroned, 

May win their former stations, 
Building new fortunes, slowly gain'd. 

But ne’er o’erthrown, because sustain’d 
On solid, sure foundations. 

And England’s self, in trial’s hour, 

Rousing her undiminish’d power. 

Her giant limbs still plastic, 

Shall from the passing pressure rise, 

With fresh develop’d energies, 

And higher bound elastic. 

Yes—spite of all external foes, 

'Despite the many inw'ard i;hroes 

'That fiercely have o’erswept her, 
All-conquering England, as of old. 

With unenfeebled grasp shall hold 

Her world-compelling sceptre. 




LA C A MI Cl A RAP IT A. 

I * ' 

I. 

O mercy, God! what masking stuff is here ? 

'V^^at’c this ? A sleeve ? * 

Taming of the Shrew, 

*1 ■ • 

“ It is a very extraordinary thing, Susan, that the laundress never will 
send home my things right. Every week there is sure to be some mis¬ 
take.” 

“ I’m sure’I’m very sorry, mem! I always desires her to be so partietdar.” 
“ She seems to pay no attention then to what you say to her. Last 
week she lost one of my best cambric handkerchiefs ; the week before 
she could not account for that pretty ficltu, and now tliere’s another 
article missing.” 

“Indeed, mem! Why I counted the linen over when it came home, 
and it quite agreed with the bill. I’m sure the number was all right.” 

“The number— yes —perhaps so ;—but what do you call t/iis f This 
thing certainly can’t be mine. It looks as if it belonged to a man !” 

“ Good gracious me, mem, and so it does! Well, I never! As sure 
as I live, it’s a gentleman’s—what’s-his-narne. How could it have got 
there ?” 

“ Through the woman’s carelessness, of course. Look at it, Susan, and 
see if there’s any name or mark upon it that you may discover whose 
it is.” 

“ Oh dear mo, mem, I should not like to touch it. I knows nothing 
about gentlemen’s wearing apparel.” 

“ You know my things from other people’s, I hope. Stuff and non¬ 
sense, do as I tell you. I dare say it belongs to the person’s husband.” 

“ Oh no, mem, that it can’t. They’re very poor people, mem. He 
couldn’t afford to wear any thing half so good as this. I^ok at the fine¬ 
ness of the linning, mem, and then the frill is real Lrisiles lace !” 

“ Indeed !—it’s marked, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, yes, mem, here in the comer. Gracious goodness, if it ain’t a 
crownet most beautifully worked, and the letter Njinder it. T6 think of 
that !” 

“ A coronet indeed ! and the letter N! Do you know whb she washes 
for?” 

“ Oh dear me, no, mem,—I nevef asked such a question.” 

“Well, make a point of asking, now. I'ake the thing away and be 
sure you desire Mrs. Jones—if that’s her name—to take it back directly, 
and send home my proper garment. It’s perfectly ridiculous.” 

The above colloquy took place one morning in the dressing-room of 
Mrs. Trevelyan, a very pretty young widow who occupied the first and 
second floors of 63, Harley-strfet. In earl^ life—when barely eighteen— 
she had made a mariage de convenanccy or rather it had been made for 
her, for she had no voice in the matter, an uncle, upon whom she 
depended being the sole arbiter of her fate. The gentleman who espoused 
her, in spite of his sixty years and disparities not less remarkable than 
age, looked forward to a long life of happiness with the beautiixil Ethe- 
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La Cajaida Rapita. 

Unde Mfdtravers, and such was the charm of her disposition, and the 
natural sweetness of her temper, that he mig'ht not perhaps have been 
deceived, but for one of those accidents to which flesh is unfortunately 
heir to, and which grow thicker round our path as it draws nearer to the 
goal: the fact is, he died one day of influenza, after a brief union of 
little more than a year. 

That he was sincerely attached to Ethelindc, the manner in which he 
disposed of his property made sufficiently clear, itc l^ft her sole execu¬ 
trix, and the successions consisted of %tine landed estate in Devonshire, 
and the sum of twenty thousand pounds in the Three Per Cents. But 
Mrs. Trevelyan did not come into the property without opposition ; the 
will was disputed by the nearest male relative, and a law-suit was the conse¬ 
quence. This was the cause of her being in ateraporjsiry residence in London 
at the time when the preceding conversation occurred, for had she consulted 
her own inclination ner footsteps wmdd never haie wandered in the month 
of June from her beautiful groves and gardens at Torcombe, in spite of 
the attractions of the London season. In London, however, she was ; and 
much of her time was taken up in interviews with lawyers and men of 
business, so that except a late drive in the park, or an occasional party to 
dinner, or at the opera, Mrs. Trevelyan saw little of the gay life in which 
she was so wOW qualified, both by nature and accomplishments,' to shine. 
Of the claimant to her late husband’s estates, she knew nothing more 
than that he was a young man of rank who, like many of his- class, was 
in want of money to meet expenses and relieve incumbrances, and she 
believed he was abroad, though probably hastening homeward as the 
period drew near for bringing the law-suit,.,iy, which he had embarked by 
the advice of friends, to a close. Though naturally unwilling to forego 
all the advantages of her position, which she had gained by her own 
exemplary conduct, and conscious at the same time that her retention of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s bequest was no ruinous deprivation of the rights of the 
next heir, Ethelinde would willingly have agreed to an amicable com¬ 
promise, by the ad'-ance of any reasonable sum of money to meet the 
alleged necessities of the young nobleman her antagonist. But the 
affair was so entirely in the hands of the lawyers that no opportunity 
offered of proposing terms to the priiicipsdjvand, moreover, Mrs. Trevelyan 
was so uncertain of his “ whereabouts” that she could find no direct 
means communicatitig with him. 

Matters wore, therefore, left to take their course. 


it. 

. ‘Why, what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou this 7—Taming of tlie Shrew. 

Half-past seven was striking by the clock of St. James’s Church, as 
Lord Norham dismounted at the foot of the steps leading into the Al¬ 
bany in Piccadilly, c After glancing admiringly at the beautiful thorough¬ 
bred bay which he had ridden, and examii^ng, with some care, one of the 
animal’s shoulders, which seemed less glossy than the rest of his coat, 
Lord Norham patted the “ poor fellow” on the neck, and with a w'ord of 
kistrnction consigned him to bis groom, and went in to dress for dinner. 

“ This,’’ he said, as ho walked towards letter D., where he was housed 
in a friend’s chambers; “ this is one of the great discomforts of civilised 



La Camicia Rapita, ^ 

life 1 To be compelled to put on a formal dress for the hours which offer the 
greatest enjoyment; to case one’s self up in a starched cravat and stiff coat 
when inclination w6uld lead one rather to throw both aside. These are 
amongst the penalties one must pay for living in the society of great 
cities. Oh, the unspeakable comfort of wearing the loose, easy robes of 
the East, or the neglige of the shores of the Mediterranean ! Oh, the 
delicious nights on the roof-tops of Daiyascus, on the deck of my own 
Gulnare, or in the patios of Grenada! What a contrast to the fettered 
existence to which I have been compelled to return! But, unluckily, one 
can obtain nothing in this world without money, and money I certainly want. 
I wish 1 could have lingered through another winter in Malta, in Greece, 
in Sicily, in dearest Naples—anywhere rather than have returned home, 
though it is the season! But those friends, those friends—who will take 
greater care of your interests than you do yourself, and who make you 
follow the customs of the world, accusing you of apathy, disregard of self- 
respect, and want of consideration for others, if you fail to adopt their 
views or act up to their wishes! But for them I should never have en¬ 
tered into this troublesome law-suit. What did it signify to me to whom 
ray old cousin, Trevelyan, left his money! He had a right to do as he liked 
with it, for ho made the greater part of it in India by the sweat of his 
brow. And forsooth, because he succeeded to a landless house—all his 
patrimony—and made it, by his wealth, the centre of a large estate, the 
lawyers must interpose and say that the nearest of kin has a claim. Not 
that I should have had the slightest objection to his property if he had 
left it to me in his will; on the contrary, for it would havo prevented me 
from doing what, most likely^I shall he obliged one day to do, marry an 
heiress for the sake of her money; but I hate the bore of a law-suit, rip¬ 
ping up all one’s private concerns, and laying them open to the staring pub¬ 
lic, besides a world of misconstruction as to conduct and motives. I know- 
nothing of Mrs. Trevelyan, but from what I have heard, she always con¬ 
ducted herself very well, and, to say the least of it. she deserved some 
compensation for the sacrifice she made in marrying a man so old and 
yellow as ray cousin. They say, too, she is very pretty ; it's the money 
makes people say that. I’ll be bound. I’d lay a heavy wager she is not 
half so lovely as that fascinating creature who was so frightened to-day in. 
the Park. I wonder who she can be ! The carriage had only a simple, 
cypher on the panels, and the servants were in the plainest possible 
livery, but she is certainly somebody ! So much beauty and such dignity 
of manner cannot belong to a parvenue. It was lucky I rode'up as I did, 
or that stupid coachman would decidedly have upset the carriage into the 
Serpentine. Lwas afraid Conrad had hurt his shoulder, as ho rushed 
past the tree into the water, but we got off with a few plunges and splashes. 
She looked pale certainly, but when she smiled her thanks her colour 
came back, and even my own loved Damascus roses are not brighter than 
the glow on her cheek.’’ 

Lord Norham had by this time reached his apartments, where his at¬ 
tentive valet-de-chambre, an Itjulian, who had travelled with him for three 
years, was in readiness for his toilet. The young nobleman,- in a some¬ 
what abstracted mood, proceeded with his task, but his abstraction was 
not so great as to prevent him from making a sudden exclamation when 
he had got about half-way through the operation. 
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Why what the devil’s this, Antonio ?” ho cried out, abruptly : “ I’m 
not going to a masquerade!” 

Milor!” ejaculated the astonished valet. 

“ Yes, you may well stare; see here I Why it’s something you must have 
picked up in the Levant. What a ridiculous shape! It looks as if it was 
made for a woman !” And Lord Norham, as he spoke, displayed a very 
delicately>wrought article of rq^ent of the finest linen with a frill run¬ 
ning round the top of the most transparent cambric edged with the richest 
Valenciennes lace. It was, moreover, “ curiously cut,” so as to give a 
very graceful contour to the upper part of the garment, and a little way 
down in the centre appeared two small crimson letters. 

“Corpo di bacco!” exclaimed the Italian, who was a married man, 
though he led a bachelor’s life ; “ e una camicia da donna!” 

“A camicia is it 1 How the deuce did it get here? You didn’t open 
Mr. Percival’s wardrobe by mistake; that, perhaps, would have accounted 
for it.” . * . . 

“ No, milor! I could not do such ting, for de Signore Percival take 
his keys along vid him ven he lend your lorship his shamber.” 

“ How came it here then ?” 

“ Upon my vord, milor, I do not know. Perhaps de lavandaja shall 
have make some mistake, and send you home some lady’s dress instead of 
yottr own.” 

“ Well, you must see about it. Meantime give mo something that I 
can wear. Curious, to send me such a thing, and you not to take any 
notice of it! It’s very fine looking stuff ?” 

“ Oh, yes, milor, I nevare see noting finer, and my vife, she have a 
great deal to do in dis vay at Napoli.” * 

“ After all, the shape is a very pretty one. I wonder who the owner 
is! I thought I saw some initials ; what are they ?” 

“ Eccole, due lettere!—two letters, E. T.—and some figures, a 2 and 
a 4.” 

“E. T. 24 !” mused Lord Norham; “I wonder who she is! It would 
be worth while trying to find out. I say, Antonio,” he continued, 
as he finished the bow of his cravat, for in spite of his objections to 
modem costume Lord Norham piqued himself on the skill of his tie, an 
accomplishment really acquired at Oxford,—<‘make a point of asking 
the laundress what the lady’s name is, and, do you hear, don’t send the 
camicia back till I tell you.” 

I shair recollect, milor,” returned Antonio, with a smile. “ Your 
lorship’s cab is at de door.” And in a few seconds Lord Norham was 
whirling through the streets on his Vay to Grosvenor Square,, the images 
of pretty women and pretty garments contending for mastery over the 
oi salmis and supremes. 

III. 

Look to behold this night. 

Earth-treading starr, that make l!he dark heaven light. 

Romeo andJt^iel. 

The Duke Derbyshire gave a concert that night at Derbyshire House, 
at which all London was present. Etheliiide was amongst the guests, cha¬ 
peroned by her aunt the Honourable Mrs. Rushworth. It was the first 
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great party she had been to since came to town, for she had refused 
to go out generally, pendente lite, but Derbyshire House is an exception to 
all rules: no one refuses to go there. It is not merely on account of the 
fashion which the dukes parties confer, the j^ositive agremens which they 
ofier, nor the kind and courteous wekiome given by the noble host to his 
guests, though these are nowhere to bejme^ with in so great a degree, 
but because there is a charm about themf the secret of which has never 
yet been discovered, which so completely distinguishes them from all 
others. At Derbyshire House th^ light has no glare, the music no noise, 
the flowers breathe perfume only; every one smiles naturally; there is no 
gSnc, no crowd ; all wear an aspect of happiness ; and as far as society 
alone can make people happy, they are so there. 

In spite of the uncertainty of her position, Ethelinde also felt happy. 
She was young and beautiful, and the buoyancy of youthful spirits drove 
back those phantoms of the future which are ever drawing near to de¬ 
form the prospect with their gloomy shadows. But hers, though she 
knew it not then, was an incomplete happiness, for she had not yet 
known the pain of loving, and until that pain be felt, happiness is merely 
an image reflected in a mirror. Was she destined to remain long in 
this state of ignorance ? A few minutes decided the question. 

After listening with rapture to strains of the most exquisite music, 
Mrs. Rushworth Ji'iid Ethelinde left the concert-room to wander through 
the range of beautiful saloons which extend on either hand, admiring at 
every step some charming picture, some perfect piece of sculpture, or 
some work of art as rich as it was rare. They had nearly completed the 
tour when their progress was slightly obstructed by the tall figure of a 
young man who was leaning 'thoughtfully in a doorway. The rustling 
sound of their dresses, however, recalled his attention, and he drew on 
one side to allow them to pass. In doing so, ho turned towards them, 
and, to Ethelinde’s surprise, she recognised the gentleman who had come 
to her assistance that afternoon in the park, and he beheld the lady of 
whom, in spite of himself, he had since then been constantly thinking. 

Mrs. Trevelyan could do no less than bow in recognition of the 
service he had performed, and it was at least a necessity on the part of 
Lord Norham to speak. 

“I’hope,” he said, “you have not suffered from the flurry—I sup¬ 
pose I must not say fear—which your unruly horses excited tO'^ay.” 

“ Oh, you are right to think I was afraid,” replied. Ethelinde, earnestly, 
“ fOT really the situation seemed dangerous.” 

“ I dread, tlien,” Lord Norham, ^smilingly returned, “ lest my igno¬ 
rance or awkwardness should have contributed to your alarm.” 

“ On the contrary, I feel perfectly certain that, if you had not seized 
the horses’ heads the carriage would have been overturned. It waa 
very kind to venture so much for a mere stranger.” 

“ That was a common impulse, though accident summoned me to do 
what I would most have preferred. But, after all,> in society,—in the 
world,—diere are no strangers^ It was decreed by fate that I should meet 
you here to-night; the same thing would have happened had we bodi 
been in Rome or in Cairo.” 

Are you so much of a predestinarian ?’’ laughingly asked Ethelinde. 

“ Does nothing happen hut what is pre-ordained ?” 

“Nothing— of consequence.” 
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But what can be more inconsequential than this casual encounter ?” 

“ Perhaps only that of tliis afternoon.” 

“ Nay, there you are wrong. I should be very ungrateful if I ranked 
them equally.” _ ' 

“Forgive me, I ought not to have implied any^dduiat; but do not fall 
into the error of over-estimating the very trifling service I was so fortu¬ 
nate as to render you.” , 

“ Your creed of fatalism does not, I hope, exclude gratitude from the 
list of voluntary efforts !’’ 

It would be presumptuous to assfgn it so much scope. Fate only 
prepares the way; it disposes of those accidents which are material;—the 
mind accomplishes the rest.” 

“ But is not the mind, accoi*ding to your theory, predisposed ?” 

“ Yes,—to the reception of a particular theme; but the same cause 
often produces very opposite effects. It is like sowing an unknown 
seed. ^ The earth fructifies every germ alike, whetiK-r the plant which is 
to spring from it be sweet or bitter, a remedy or a poison.” 

“ You have examined these things seriously. Where have you 
studied ?” 

“ In the East;—not alwav’S in solitude, but often far from the haunts 

f* 99 •' 

ot men, 

“ You have travelled much, then ?” 

“ I have seen many places and some varieties of mankind,—but not 
enough for the ptu-pose which originally impelled me to travel.” 

“ And you have returned with your objects unaccomplished ? What 
caused you to relinquish their pursuit ?” 

“ I believe,” said Lord Norham, looking intently at Mrs. Trevelyan, 
“yes, I am sure, it was fate!” 

^ The Honourable Mrs. Rushworth must have been a lady endowed 
with great,good nature, or a very rare patience, to have allowed this col- 
loquy to endure without offering to interpose a word ; but there are 
limits even to feminine forbearance, and now she spoke. 

“ I see,” she said, “ you are arguing in a circlebesides, the Duke is 
looking round him, a sign that the music is about to recommence. 
Come, Ethelinde, let us go to the concert-room.” 

Lord Norham bowed to Mrs. Trevelyan’s graceful inclination as she 
passed on ;—I am not sure, even, that their eyes did not meet; but he 
did not attempt to follow,-—at least, not then. 

“ Who is your new acquaintance, Ethelinde ?” inquired Mrs. Rush- 
worth; “he can only have just returned from abroad, for I don’t think I 
ever met him before.” ‘ 

“ I am aa ignorant as you, aunt, who my deliverer is, and you knoyv 
also as much of my adventure.” 

“ He is a very distinguished looking person at all events,” said Mrs. 
Rushworth. 

Ethelinde thought he was even something more, but she said nothing. 
When the carnages were called that night there was at least one at¬ 
tentive listener in the hall witn many pillars jaaud it was not without a 
thrill of pleasure, as he handed ,^Mrs. Rushworth and her fair companion 
to their brougham, that Lord Norham heard the footman give the word, 
“Fifty-three, Harley-street.” 
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IV. 

Say, what strange motive, goddess! could compel 
A well-bred lord to rob a gentle belle ? 

Pope. 

When Lord Norham woke on the morning after the concert, the first 
word which he uttered was “ Ethelindc/J and a long sigh followed the 
exclamation. * 

Antonio, who was in the room, ’Jpusied about his usual avocations, hear¬ 
ing his master stir, presumed that he spoke to him, and therefore addressed 
him : 

“ Milor is awake?” He received answer, but continued, “ I have 
got some news about dat camicia. I have discover to whom it belong®— 
a ve^ nice lady! very beautiful, very rich!” 

“Is that you, Antonio ? What are you talking about? I wish you 
would hold your tongue.” 

“ Oh, very well, milor. I only tought your lordship vould be glad to 
know about de camicia.” 

“Hang the camicia,” said Lord Norham, rather petulantly; “what 
can it signify to me whose it is ?” 

“ I know vere de lady live, milor.” 

“ And 1 care nothing about it. If he could te® me what I do want to 
know,” lie muttered, “ it would be something to the purpose.” 

“ La lavaudaja—de vashingvoraan—have been here late last night, 
milor, and she tell me de owner of de chemise live at Nombare Fifty-tree, 
Harlay Strit.” 

“ What do you say?” cri^ Lord Norham, starting up in his bed with 
a degree of energy that astonished even the trained Italian, “ where!— 
what!” 

Antonio repeated the intimation. 

“Make haste,” said Lord Norham, “give mo my dressing-gown. 
Stay, you were speaking of the camicia; you have not sent it back I 
hope.” 

“ Certamente no, milor. Your lorship say I was to keep him till 
furder ordares.” 

“ True—and you have it hero ?” 

“ Yas, milor.” 

“ Bring it mo directly.” 

The order was promptly obeyed; and to any one but‘a native of a 
southern clime, accustomed to vehement demonstrations, the eagerness 
with which Lord Norham seized ftie garment, and the thousand kisses 
he imprinted on the unconscious linen, would have been matter for never- 
ending astonishment. An English valet would have thought of his own 
safety, or—if He had been awake to it—of a commission of liinacy. 
Antonio merely waited to see how long the passion would last—it was not 
quickly over, , 

“Ethelinde! Ethelinde!” exclaimed Lord Norham; “yes, here is the 
dear initial, E. But what does the other letter mean ? T!--T! I 

beard the name of Rushworth—* The 'Hopourable Mrs. Rushworth’— 
that I suppose was her mother. Well, it may be so still: her daughter 
by a first marriage—no doubt of it. What grace! wbat beauty ! I 
never thought that English women could be so supremely lovely! I 
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must find out all about her. I don’t think she is engaged~she did not 
look as if another occupied her thoughts. Well, this law-suit has led to 
something that the lawyers who devised it never dreamt of. It may 
take its own course for what I care, provided I can once more see my , 
own, my dearest Ethelindc !’’ 

But the law is more prosaic than even lovers imagine, and Lord Nor- 
ham was scarcely dress^ beforjs he received a letter firem Essex-street, 
informing him it was absolutely essential to his interests that he should 
attend that morning, at eleven o’clock,,to meet that eminent counsel, Mr. 
Scatterdust, to discuss finally the question of tlie succession to the estate 
of the late Mr. Trevelyan. The letter was signed “ Gabriel. Quirk,” and 
prayed his immediate attention. 

What an infernal bore!” he exclaimed, as he threw down the mis¬ 
sive ; “ I suppose I mmt attend—indeed, I may us well go there as any¬ 
where else at such an early hour. Of course she is not up yet. Antonio, 
desire Stevens to be here with the cab at a quarter tu eleven, and let mo 
have some breakfast.” 

We leave Lord Norliam to discuss his meal with such appetite as 
love has left him, and return to Harley Street. 

It was twelve o’clock, and Ethelinde had not yet left her boudoir, 
though she liad been up some hours, and the restlessness which haunted 
her couch pursued her ^en she quitted it. She had tried to read, but 
could not fix her attention on the page, and now she sat at an open secre¬ 
taire^ with paper before her and a pen in her hand, but her thoughts 
refused to flow, or wandered from the subject of her intended correspond¬ 
ence. Absorbed in a reverie, which, to ju(^e by the sweet serenity of 
her features, appeared a happy one, she had suffered some one to tap 
twice at her door unregarded, but the third knock roused her attention, 
and she bade the intruder come in. 

It was Susan, and her countenance bore the signs of recent excitement, 
for her colour was high, and her eyes sparkled. 

“ What is the matter, Susan ?” asked Mrs. Trevelyan, calmly, ■ 

“ I begs your paiding, mem, but I never heard tell of any thing like 
it. To go for to keep a harticle of dress like that, and then refuse for 
to restore it when perlitely basked, is one of them things as I can’t bring 
myself to understand. He positively ubjects to send it back, mem!” 

“ To send what back, Susan ? I really don’t know what yon mean.” 

“ Why, mem, it’s all about your apparel, mem. I scolded the 
laundress finely yesterday, and she promised to do her best to find it. 
She knew at once who the other thing, mem, belonged to—a young 
nobleman as is living in the Halbany—and in the evening she went there 
and saw my lord’s wally-de-sham, and said as how she supposed there was 
some mistc^e, and that the linning had got mixed. At first he said, in 
his gibberish, for Mrs. Jones says he is one of them mad forrinors, that 
he didn’t know nothink at all about it, but Mrs. Jones says he was a 
larfing when he spoke„ which convinced her that he know’d where to set 
his ands on it, and she begged he’d be so good as to look, for that the 
lady was* in want of the harticle.’^ 

“ That was very ridiculous,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, blushing as she 
spoke. ** I wish you would finish the stupid story. I am sorry I ever 
made any inquiry on the subject.” 

.1^. Y^eU, mem, Mrs. Jones was only a-doing of what she thought her 
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duty, for I’d said to her, * Mrs. Jones,’ says I, * don’t let me see your £aee 
a^Q without that there!’ and so she went again to the Halhany this 
morning, and taxed my lord’s wally with ahaving of it; for she’d been 
round to every one as she washes for, and know’d it couldn’t be no- 
^where’s elsp ; and what do you think, mem, was the hamser as the him- 
perdent feller ^ve lier ?” » 

«Dear me! how can I possibly tell ? To think of having one’s 
thoughts disturbed by such nonsense as this!” 

He said, mem—it’s as true ^s I stand here—that his master—my 
lord, mem — had locked U up in his own boro, and that he was 
ordered to pay for it, for that it wouldn’t be given back to nobody but 
the boaner!” v * 

“ I never heard of any thing so absurd! And did she really come 
away without it ?” 

“ She was forced to, mem. But she wouldn’t give up the other thing, 
no how, mem. The wally larfed and joked in his forrinemdng manner, 
and said, as how it was of no use to you, mem, and that she’d much 
better give it up, for that he wanted to wear it his-self, as he was agoing 
to the hopperer tins hevening ; but Mrs. Jones couldn’t be persuaded to, 
and so the trumpery harticle is come back again, memj” 

“ I must say, I think it very singular conduct,” observed Mrs. Tre¬ 
velyan, compelled by the strangeness of the aflSiir to take some notice of 
it. “ Have you any idea of who this young nobleman is? not that it is 
of any use knowing; indeed, it would be better not to be acquainted with 
his name, except to avoid him if one happened to meet him.” 

“ Oh, yes, mem,—Mrs. ijgnes knows; she did mention it to me, but I 
never pays no attention to gentlemen’s names; I can ask her again, 
mem, for she is down stairs now.” 

Susan departed on her errand without any opposition from her mistress, 
and presently returned with the required information. 

“ Gracious, mem! Would you believe it? It’s as true as I live, but 
the gentleman, mem, is yoimg Lord Norham, poor Mr. Trevelyan’s 
cousin.” 

“ LordNorham!” said Mrs. Trevelyan, in astonishment. ‘^Impossibles 
Susan; Lord Norham is not in England!” 

“ Oh,'yes, mem,—he is; he came home about ten days ago; the walfy 
said it was very sudding, for they was in Italy, Rome, and Najdes only, 
it might be, about a month since.” 

“ That accoimts then,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, to herself, “forMr. Quillet’s 
desire that I should remain in tow^. Lord Norham carries on a strange 
sort of warfare; he not only seeks to deprive me of my estate, but Iws 
violent hands on my personal effects. What can he mean by it! OroOT 
the carriage, Susannas soon a,s I am dressed 1 shall go to Mrs. Rush- 
worth’s.” 


V. 

/ My only love sprang from my only hate.' 

Romeo and JuUet 

Loud Nobham’s groom had Amounted, and was crossing the pave¬ 
ment to knock at No. 53, Harley-street, when a pretty brougham 
' a Brougham is pretty sometimes^ despite the association) drove rapidly up 
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to the door. Lord Norham recognised not only the mazarine blue car¬ 
riage and the spirited cream-coloured horses that drew it, but caught a 
glimpse of their fair owner; and recalling his servant, leapt lightly from 
his saddle, and approached the carriage-window. 

“ I don’t know why I find myself here without invitation^’ he said^^l 
‘^but, I am fairly caught in the act. I wished tp pay my respects 
to—to—he hesitated for a moment, and then, with an effort, brought 
out, “ Mrs. Rushworth.’^ 

Etheliude saw his artifice, and smile(l. 

“ My aunt,” she replied, “ does not live here. I have just come from 
her house in Grosvenor-kreet.” 

Lord Norham appeared to take no notice of the explanation. 

“ Allow me,” he said, “to assist you from your carriage, aod,” he 
added, in a subdued, but earnest, tone,.^to explain the motive of my 
appearance.” 

Ethelinde bowed gravely, accepted his proffered hand, and they entered 
the house together. When they reached the drawinj-room she took a 
chair near one of the windows, and motioned to Lord Norham to sit down 
also, for she felt too much agitated to speak. ‘ 

He did not, hovgever, accept the invitation, but stood for a few moments, 
irresolute, as if uncertain how to commence a conversation which he had 
sought in so unusual a manner. At length he spoke.* ^ 

“ I am sure,” he began,—“that is—I hope—^you will forgive the step 
I have taken, in presenting myself before you without an introduction ; 
but the truth is, I expected to have been able to plead as my apology, a 
friendship which I formed in the East with gelation of Mrs. Rushworth. 
Had I known to whom I was speaking last night, before the party broke 
up, I should not have been placed in this awkward predicament.” 

“You have characterised it rightly,” returned Ethelinde, with some 
degree of coldness; “ the situation is, at least, peculiar.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Lord Norham, advancing a step nearer,—“ I am 
afraid I have offended you, and Heaven knows that is the last object of my 
thoughts ; but, what shall I say,—I could not resist the temptation of 
making an inquiry after you this morning, particularly when I was led 
to believe that you were the sister of the man who saved my life as I was 
travelling last year between Beyrouth and Damascus.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Ethelinde; “were you the Englishman whose 
escort fled when attacked by a party of Bedouins in the Lebanon, and 
whom my coifein Charles was so fortunate as to rescue ? He wrote to 
us about the adventure, but, with the carelesSfiess that marks everv 
thing he does, never told us who he had assisted, contenting himself witfi 
saying, that it was a feature of life in the desert which had led to very 
agreeable consequences.” ^ 

“*It was no other than myself to whose aid he came so opportunely, or 
I might not have lived to tell the story ; though, after all,” and this was ' 
said with an accent -of bitterness,—“life is, perhaps, a questionable 

“ Surely not,”hbsen’ed Ethelinde, “if it enables us to render any— 
the slightest service to our fellow-creatures.” 

“ But my life, I fear,” said Lord Norham, “is destined to be a torment 
to others, even against my will. At this very moment, while I am 
speaking to you, I am in the act—passively, it is true—of inflicting a 
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most serious injury upon a person whom I have never seen, and whoniy 
moreover, I have every reason to respect.^ - 

But you are not such a fatalist as to believe that you have not the 
power of preventing yourself from doing wrong?” 

“ Certainly not, in my own person, but there are circumstances when 
one is compelled to allow others to aet fon one.” ^ 

1 can conceive no combination of e'ii;ents so compulsoiy as to make 
one act against one’s owh conscience, either in person or-by deputy,— 
that is to say, if you entertain fe^ings such as you describe.” 

Lord Nornam gazed intently on tbe animated speaker, and her words 
fell on his ear with the conviction of truth. 

“ You are right,” he said, “ and wh^ver it costs me, I will neither be 
a wrong-doer myself nor suffer wrong to be done in my name. It will, 
at any rate, console me for the brevity of this interview, which I fear will 
be my first and last ; for,” he continued, with a melancholy accent, “ I 
must once more be a wanderer.” - . 

“Youwill,not leave—that is—quit England, without allowing my 
aunt to make the acquaintance of her son’s friendj^ without”^—she hesi¬ 
tated—“ without giving.me the satisfaction of knowing who it was that 
rendered me an essential service, to whom I am indebted, perhaps, for my 
life.” 

“ And have I been so utterly forgetful of all the laws of courtesy as to 
continue anonymous ? Heavens! yesi I gave my card ^ to my groom 
to deliver at the door, and forgot you could not have received it. 
My name is Lord Norham.” 

Had a mine been sudden^ sprung in the drawing-room, Ethelinde 
could not have been more astonished than ^by tliis announcement. She 
started to her feet, .and became pale and red by tuimg, as the various 
thoughts which that name excited awoke rapidly within her. Site be¬ 
held at the same moment the enemy of her social position, whose success 
would involve her in comp,arative ruin, the bizarre young man who had 
acted so ridiculously about the disputed garment, and—she could not dis¬ 
guise it from herself—she saw before her one who evidently regarded her 
with no common interest. That slie was perfectly unknown to him, 
seemed quite certain, for he liad ntistaken her for Mrs. Rushworth’a 
daughter, but then what could have made him aet so absurdly in other 
respects ? lie surely did not mean to speak to her on the subject! The 
bare idea made her feel as if she were about to sink into the earth; she 
would rather have lost a thousand law-suits than have run the risk of this 
unhappy jestitutiou. Amazement, fear, mistrust,—so many contending 
emotions were imprinted on her countenance that Lord Norham gazed 
on her in mute wonder. Ethelindy •#It the embarrassment of their 
mutual position, and made an effort to recover herself, 

“ I was so unprepared,” shed^aid, “ so surprised to hear your lordship’s 
name, that—that—I beg you will dlxcuse me”—and she leant against her 
chair for support. « 

“ Gracious heaven!” he exclaimed, “ what is the matter? What have 
I iinfortuoately said to cause this alarm and ho took her hand as she 
apokc. 

“ You will understand all,” replied Ethelinde, disengaging herself, 

“ when I tell you that I—am—the widow of the late Mr. Trevelyan!” 
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It was Lord Norham’s turn to be astonished, but bis astonishment 80 <»i 
ffave way to rapture. Ethelinde had sunk into a chair and covered her 
uu9e with lier hands. He came closer to her. 

“ Mrs. Trevelyan,” he said, “ dear Mrs. Twvelyan, how gladly would I 
have spared you the pain of this moment, how willingly have foregpone it 
to remove tne happiness which it has given me. Hear me, Mrs. Tre¬ 
velyan—Ethelinde’’f—ehe started at hearing him thus name her— 
‘‘direst Ethelinde;” again he took her hand, ‘‘why should we be foes? 
Before I knew who you were I had ceased to be so—^your generosity had 
conquered my selfishness—be generous again, and pardon one who never 
meant to offend, who loves you, Ethelinde, dearer than life itself.” 

Is it not Cambens who sings— 

Let no one say tliat there is need 
Of time for love to grow ? 

And do not all w^o have ever truly loved admit that a nngle moment 
suffices to colour every fixture hour of existence ? To such—and doubt¬ 
less they form theimajority of my readers—I need not minutely tell 
how the law-suit ended to the discomfiture of Messrs. Quillet and Quirk, 
how Mrs. Trevelyan bedamc Lady Norham, and how the “ Camicia 
rapita” was disposed of. To the best of my belief the last-named sub¬ 
ject was never adverted to, though Lord Norham smiled very myste¬ 
riously the first time he saw the preparations making for ms bride’s 
trousseau. 

As for Susan, she never ceased wondering at “the way things is 
brought about.” 

“ To think,” she used to say, lifting up her hands and eyes, “ to think 
of my lord and my lady being interdooced to each other by means of a 
scrimmigeTj as the forrin wally calls it!” 


A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. XL 

Forsan et hxc oliiu meminisse juvabit. 

John Taylor—His Tale of “ Monsieur Tonson”—His Bad Puns and forgotten Jests 
—His Autobiographical Records—The King of Grief—James Cobb—Silencing a 
Newspaper. 

Of the merry crew whom I used tn encounter in mirs uourt otiuomus, 
at Sydenham, I shajl only notice one more—the late John Taylor, com¬ 
monly called Jack Taylor, and sometime^ Sun Taylor, from his having 
been, during many years, the proprietor of that newspaper. different 
times, he was also part owner of the True Briton, and editor of the 
Morning Pbst; at every period he was Prologue and Epilt^e writer in 
general for all the theatres of London, which, however, were not so nu- 
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merons In his days as they have since become. After this preamble, it is 
hardly necessary to state, that he had an almost universal acquaintance 
with authors, artists, actors, and actresses of all denominations—a fact, 
of which abundant evidence may be found in the two pleasant volumes of 
autobiography, published after his decease, and entitled “ Records of my 
Life.” By some accident, the lines which be had intended for the title-page, 
were omitted; but, as they were subsequently sent to me by his witlow, I 
insert that portion which describes the scope and purpose oi his work. 

Go, faithful Record of my former days, 

Regard not censure, and expect not praise. 

To rescue merit from Oblivion’s shade. 

That else unknown might there in darkness fade. 

Such is thy purpose, such thy leaves will show, 

To honour friends, but not to wound a foe. 

“ Thus much may serve by way of proem,” for, though there might 
be perfect truth in the further assertion that he had mingled largely 
in the haunts of men, and that virtue might read his work without a 
fear, the averments were hardly made in a sufficiently poetic form to 
justify further quotation. 

They who could have divined his mental character from his personal 
appearance, must have read him backwards like a Hebrew book. Some¬ 
what rusty was the suit of black which always invested his tall lean figure, 
carelessly powdered was his hair, deeply furrowed were his cheeks, dark 
and saturnine were his features, husky and sepulchral was his voice ; yet, 
this lugubrious-looking personage was always ready, however late the 
hour, for a freak or a jollification, and rarely opened his mouth, except to 
relate an anecdote, to repeat a witticism of others, or to attempt one of 
his own. Nothing, in Aiort, could be more grave than his aspect and 
outward showing, nothing less so than his discourse and his occasional 
pursuits. Let it not be supposed, however, that Mr. Taylor was a frivo¬ 
lous character, thinking of nought hut social dissipation, and the retailing 
of faceticB. His companioqjible qualities warranted a much higher ambi¬ 
tion than that of being a successful punster, and even they who smiled at 
his occasional failures as a wag, could not help respecting him as a well- 
conducted, honourable, and kind-hearted man. That he should have 
exercised his editorial functions during so many years, with so little cause 
of offence, is doubly creditable to him, if there be any truth in his own 
averment, when speaking of Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the. proprietor of 
the Morning Post, that it is almost impossible for those who have not 
been occupied as newspaper editors, ^o imagine the folly, depravity, and 
offensive qualities which must inevitably be brought within their cogni¬ 
zance ; and that they ought, therefore, to stand excused if their temper 
sometimes become soured and their strictures assume a tone of splenetic 
reproof. Let it be recorded, To the honour of John Taylor, the editor of 
so many papers, that he needed no vindication of this sort, the natural 
amenity of his ffisposition having resisted all the embittering infitiences of 
his pursuits. • • 

And yet he had some reason for mistrusting his fellow-creatures, hhr 
hard-earned saving? of many years having been lost hy the misconduct of 
his partner in one of the newspapers ; a reverse of rortune that induced 
him, in the year 1827, to publish two volumes of “ Poems on Various 
Subjects,” for which the wide circle of his acquaintance enabled him to 
Jan .—VOL. Lzxxii. no. cccxxv. g 
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{ >rocur© an extensive list of subscribeTSr In the whole long array of pro- 
oguea, epilogues, sonnets, epistles, imitations, elegiacs, tales, and rhym¬ 
ing e&sions upon all sorts of occasions, there were but rare exceptions 
from that order of poetical mediocrity, which, according to Horace, is 
equally repudiated by gods, mmi, and bookstalls. Prolific as vTas his 
muse, it is very possible that the reader may never have encountered 
any other of her bantlings than,the comic tale of Monsieur Tonson,” 
which became so popular that it was often recited at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, by Fawcett, and was always received with applause; a success 
which so deeply endeared it to the writer, that ho records himself in 
the title-page of his biography as the “ Author of Monsieur Tonson,” and 
subjoins the same badge of distinction to the portrait with which the work 
is embellished. How fondly he doted upon this poetical bantling, the only 
one of a most numerous fanuly that ever became known to fame, may be 
judged by the following extract from his “ Records,”— 

“ Several of the actors, among whom were Mr. John Palmer, Mr. Bur¬ 
ton, and many provincial performers, called on me, requesting that I would 
read it to them that they might better understand the conceptions of the 
author. They should rather have applied to Mr. Fawcett, whose exam¬ 
ple would have been a more instructive lesson. As I was one morning 
knocking at the door of a friend, a decent looking person, but with a rough 
manner, addressed me abruptly, saying, 

“ * Are you the author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson?’ 

“ I simply answered, ‘ I own my guilt.’ 

“ ‘ I tliought so,’ said he, and went away with equal abruptness. And 
if this may be considered a species of fame, 1 have seen myself pointed at 
in coifec-nouses on the same account.”* 

In another place he is careful to tell the reader that the tale is founded 
on an actual occurrence of former days, and that the Tom King who 
forms its hero was not Tom King the actor,' of whom Churchill says, 
“ ’Mongst Drury’s sons he comes and shines in brass.” Indeed, one can 
hardly read his numerous and complacent aUq^ions to this subject, and the 
effect produced by his tale, without being reminded of Swift’s “ Memoirs 
of P. P., Clerk of this Parish.” 

Mr. Northcote, however, no incompetent critic, to judge by Haz- 
litt’s published conversations with him, thought very favourably of 
the theatrical poems, if the following extract from an epistle to their 
writer is to be taken au pied de la lettre :— 

“ I can scarcely find words to express to you my admiration of your ex¬ 
cellent Prologues, and Epilogues, so various, so witty, so moral, so natural, 
and so poetic. I wish the whole work had contained nothing else, it 
would then indeed have been a jewel of the first water ; but when you 

make verses on Mr.-, Mr.-, Mr. Northcote, and Mr. ——, my 

G—d! what a change! I no longer know the same author. It seems to 
me like a change in a farce, where we see a regal throne quickly turned 
into a wheelbarrow, ^c., or as if somebody had blown your brains out! 
If ever you write any more versps upon me,c pray suppose me to be either 
a Tragedy or a Comedy, and make a Prologue or an Epilogue for me. 
But I can easily account for the great difference. When you write a 
Prologue or an Epilogue, you feel all the terror of that powerful and re- 


• “Kecords,” voL ii,, p. 27. 
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morselcss beast, a full assembled audience before your eyes, whicb keeps 
you tremblingly alive in fear of immediate public shame. But when you 
write verses to flatter a fool, you sleep over them, and think any thing is 
good enough.” 

As the sul^ect of this notice had his pet comic tale, to which he delighted 
to refer, so had he two or three favourite puns of his own concoction, to 
each of which he thought he might upply the dedee rcpetita ph^cebU* 
More than once or twice have these old mends revisited mine ear. Me* 
thinks I now see their fond parent iM he used to reiterate them in days of 
yore. A smile wrenches his cast-flron features out of their forlorn grimness; 
with his fore-finger and thumb he flicks away the snuff from his shirt frill, 
as he huskily exclaims, or rather croaks, “ 1 think you knew Ozias Hum¬ 
phrey, the artist, if not, you must have heard of him. He was fond of 
raillery, and one day, 1 think it was at Opie’s, in Bemers-street, when a 
little sportive contest took place between him and me, he said, ‘ Taylor, 
you are an every-day man.’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ and you are a weak one.* 

“ Tins retort excited a loud laugh, as you may well suppose, and com¬ 
pletely silenced my friendly opponent. Some people call this my best 
pun, but I myself don’t think it so good as one that I made to Sheridan, 
who you know, married a Miss Ogle. Well, we were supping together, on 
burned bones and claret, at the Shakespeare Tavern, in Covent Garden, 
when the conversation turning on Garrick, I asked him which of his 
performances he thought the best. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘the Lear, the Lear* 

“* No wonder,’said I, ‘you were fond of a Leer, since you married an 
0<)1e: ” 

From these specimens of his best puns the readfer may guess the quality 
of the myriad others constantly popping out of a melancholy-looking 
mouth that seemed little fitted for emitting such sportive frivolities. It 
was Saturn pelting you with sugar plums. 

Such, however, was his store of pleasant anecdote, so wide had been his 
acquaintance with men and measures, that his hearera were well content 
to forgive a twice-told tale, a wret8hed pun, or his too liberal use of what 
Gjbbon calls the vainest and most disgusting of the pronouns. They 
could pardon him for remembering a joke too well, but it required A 
greater degree of forbearance when he insisted, as was occasionally the 
case after his memory had become less retentive, upon relating anecdotes 
that he had forgotten. “ My dear friend,” I once heard him say to 
James Smith, “did I ever tell you of ray famous repsutee to Dubois ? 
Some allusion having been made tef my original profession of an oculist, 
he said, no wonder that you failed in that pursuit, for a man must have 
been blind indeed who could think of coming to you for a cure. Well, 
that made a laugh against me, but I quickly turned the tables upon him, 
blew him to atoms, demolished him, annihilated him on the spot by a 
retort I made. , I don’t recollect just now what ,it was, but you may 
depend upon it, my dear Siqith, it was a capital thing, and was received 
with a loud roar.” Such slips of memory may easily happen, especially 
to an elderly man, in the excitement of social intercourse ; but in the fot 
lowing extract it will be seen that Taylor coiild deliberately commit to 
writing a repartee of which he had forgotten the point, taking care, 
moreover, to add a voucher for its probable sharpness. “ The Baron do 

c 2 
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Wenzel, in the earlier part of his life, had been the pupil of my grand* 
father (the Chevalier Taylor), who, on hearing of the baron’s extraor- 
dinaiy fame in London, privately hinted to him that when he was his 
pupil he had not discovered such docility as to promise so high a degree 
of professional repute. The baron, piqued at this remark, pointed.to his 
shoes, which were decorated with brilliant diamonds. What answer the 
chevalier made I know not, but it was probably very sharp, as he was 
well hnown to excel in repartee”* Numerous must have been the 
jokes obliterated from the tablet of his memory. Pity that he did not 
collect the good things which had thus eScaped his recollection, and pub¬ 
lish them under the title of “ Unremerabered Memorabilia ; or, the 
Forgotten Joe Miller.” We may depend upon the “capital hits,” whose 
oblivion it would have commemorated. 

Enough, however, and more than enough, were preserved in the 
“ Records of my Life,” by the late John Taylor, Esquire, author of 
“ Monsieur Tonson,” to make the volumes very pita,'»ant reading, at 
least, for a graybeard contemporary like myself. Among the many ad¬ 
vantages of old age, it is not the least that we can sit in our fireside 
comers, chew the cud of thought, and recall the pleasures, while we for¬ 
get the dangers and anxieties of our by-gone years. Youth lives in the 
future, age in the past, and 1 rather think we seniors have the best of it. 
When Taylor, for instance, showed me the room in old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, where he had so often enjoyed merry meetings with Holman, 
Morton, Reynolds, Fawcett, and other boon companions, it was manifest 
that the actual occurrence of these symposia could hardly have been more 
delightful than their recollection, which was free, moreover, from all ap¬ 
prehension of a morning head-ache. As his “ Records” are not very 
widely hnown, I will ^lean from them two or three anecdotes that may 
not be uninteresting to the general reader. , 

The original of Kenney’s Jeremy Diddler in the admirable farce of 
“ Raising the Wind,” was a man of the name of Bibb, who had once 
been an engraver, and after renouncing that occupation, without adopting 
any other, had contrived to support himself by borrowing half-crowns 
from all whom he could prevail upon tt) lend them, a practice which pro¬ 
cured for him the nick name of “ half-crown Bibb,” and was supposed to 
have put in his pocket, first and last, not much less*' than 2000/. His 
solicitations, however, were judiciously apportioned to the supposed means 
of his victims. When Taylor was young, and not very flourishing in 
circumstanced, he met Bibb, and commenced a modest panegyric upon 
Dr. Johnson, whose death had been announced in the papers of that day, 
an eulogium which was quickly interi*apted by the exclamation of—“ Oh I 
never mind that old blockhead^. Have you got such a thing as ninepence 
about you ?” The same party encountering Morton, the dramatist, after 
the success of one of his plays, and concluding that a prosperous author 
must have plenty of cash, ventured to ask him for the loan of a whole 
crown. Morton assured him that he had no more silver than three and 
sixpence, which the applicant readily accepted, of course, but said on 
parting,— “ Remember, 1 intended to borrow a cro^vn, so you owe me 
eighteen-pence.” 

Lewis, a provincial actor, and no relation to the celebrated comedian of 


* “ Records,” voL 1., p. 15. 
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Covent Garden, published a small volume of poems with the following 
motto 

The Muses forced me to besiege ’em, 

Necessitas non habct legem. 

He was generally known by the title of “ The King of Grief,” as he 
had watery eyes, which made him always s^pear to be weeping, and was 
continually predicting misery to him^if. Of this tristful grumblei; 
Taylor relates the following anecdote. “ Mr. Younger, who was a verj 
friendly man, invited old Lewie to dine with him at Liverpool. Lewis 
declined the invitation, alleging the indifferent state of his attire. Mr. 
Younger desired him to go into the wardrobe of the theatre,' and gave 
orders he should receive any suit of clothes that fitted him. As soon as he 
was properly accommodated, he rejoined Mr. Younger at dinner. After 
a few glasses of wine, which, instead of raising his spirits, depressed him, 
he began weeping. Mr. Younger, with great kindness, asked him the 
cause of his sudden grief—‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ is it not lamentable that 
such a man of genius as myself should be obliged to such a stupid fellow 
as you are for a suit of clothes, and a dinner?’ Far from being offended, 
Mr. Younger only laughed at his ludicrous and untimely ingratitude.” 

Mr. James Cobb, whose operas and dramatic works were so long and 
so deservedly popular, was requested by Sheridan, after the destruction of 
Drury Lane Theatre, to write a prelude on the removal of the company of 
actors to the King’s Theatrg. This was done, Sheridan introducing one 
whimsical stroke. One of the characters describing the difficulty of re¬ 
moving the scenes, properties, &c., said there was so pelting a storm at 
the moment, that they were obliged to carry the rain under an umbrella. 

Let me not record the name of James Cobb without a passing tribute 
of respect to his memory. During the latter years of his secretaryship 
to the East India Company I knew him well, and often shared the hos¬ 
pitalities which he so liberally dispensed in Russell-square, especially on 
the nights of a new piece at either of the theatres, when he invariably 
had a box. His better-half, who always accompanied him, was apt to be 
behind-hand with her toilet, and on one occasion, when the servant 
brought a message from bis mistress that she would he down as soon as 
she hafl changed her cap, his miister replied, 

“ Oh, if that’s all, you may bring another bottle of port.” 

Mr. Cobb was a man of business, a successful dramatist, .a good musi¬ 
cian, a pleasant companion, a warm friend, and in every respect a most 
estimable person. His industry must have been not less signal than his 
other good qualities, for while he punctually discharged the duties of a 
most responsible office, he found time to compose upwards of twenty 
farces, operas, and musical dramas, some of which, such as “ Paul and 
Virginia,” “The Haunted Tow'er,” “The Siege of Belgrade,” and others, 
retained their popularity for many years, and are not yet entirely banished 
from the stage. ' 

To return to John Taylor.*, As he waS a man of strict veracity it may 
not be uainteresting to give his authority for the mode in which trouble¬ 
some newspapers were silenced in the good old days of our own times, 
when the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth (of happy and 
pious memory!) was seeking to be appointed Regent. The reader will 
instantly see that the allusions in the following cautiously worded extract 
refer to Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales :— 
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“ It appeared that a lady, supposed to be in great favour with a high 
persoaage, and not merely connected by the ties of mutual aifection, had 
determined to assert claims not sanctioned by law, but which, if openly 
developed, or rather promulgated,* would perhaps We been attended by 
a national agitation. It was stated in the Morning Post, that the lady 
in question had demanded a peerage and 6000 /. a year, as a requital for 
the suppression of a fact wluch might have excit^ alarm over the em¬ 
pire, and have put an effectual stop to all further proceedings on the 
subject of the pending regency.” • 

Permanently to silence such ill<timed paragraphs, Taylor was re¬ 
quested, by a confidential servant of the “ high personage,” to inquire 
whether the person who farmed the paper, and who was also part pro¬ 
prietor, would dispose of his share, and also of the term for which he 
was authorised to conduct it. “ The party in question,” writes Taylor, 
‘‘struck while the iron was hot, received a large si*m for his share of 
the paper, another for the time that he was to hold a control over it, and 
an annuity for life. The Morning Post was purchased for the allotted 
period, and I was vested with the editorship. I may here mention a cir¬ 
cumstance that illustrates the character, or rather the opinion of Dr. 
Wolcot. When the confidential agent to whom I have alluded first com¬ 
municated to me the extravagant claims of tine lady in question, and the 
public commotion which she was likely to occasion, if she persevered in 
her pretensions, the doctor, who was present, laughed, and said, 

“ ‘ Oh! there is no reason to be alarmed, the matter is easily settled.^ 

“ When I asked him what was to be done, his answer was, 

« ‘ Why, poison her.’ , 

“ ‘ What, doctor,’ said I, ‘commit murder ?’ 

“ ‘ Murder!’ rejoined he, ‘ there is nothing in it; it is state policy, and 
is always done.’ 

“ He certainly had no intention to suggest such an expedient upon the 
present occasion ; but if there were any temptation for a joke it was im¬ 
possible for him to resist it.”* 

John Taylor was profoundly loyal, which explains his appointment as 
editor, but when, at a later period, the life-involving charges against the 
persecuted Queen Caroline were sought to be established 'per fas aut 
nefas, he may, perhaps, have thought that their manifest object was 
hardly more justifiable than the expedient suggested by the doctor. 

As it would not be fair to dismiss two volumes, containing more than 
600 pages, of Taylor’s poetry without quotations, I will cite tlie following 
lines, which are doubly entitled to selection as forming the shortest of all 
his poems, and as bearing reference to another of ray “literary ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

ON HEARING THAT J. W. CROKER, ESQ., SECRETARY TO THE 
ADMIRALTY, HAD FALLEN FROM HIS HORSE. 

Learn from this dangcr^o beware Then, if o’er sea or landf he course. 

Of horses of the vulgar breed, He’ll^ie’er thy skilful guidance spurn. 

And hence unbend from public carl. But taste will regulate his force. 

By mounting thy Parnassian steed. And Fame shall welcome li/s return. 

• “ Records,” vol. ii., p. 267. 

t See the beautiful poems of “ Trafalgar” and “ Talavera,” written by Mr. 
Oroker. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY UEUT.-COBOKEL B. NAFIBB. 

Chap. I. 

In the dense bush the Kaffir takes his stand, ■ 

His swarthy form no gamicnts e'er coutrid, 

Th’ assegai quivers in the njdifted band^ 

^ Briton’s heart to be its reeking goal!” 

•* ' ' FT(^^jikiiAvJth.or'9MSff^, 

' Hasi thou e'er Joiihled the Chpe? "^e ni«6i stu¬ 
pendous southern limit of the vast African continent, so long an insupe- 
rahle barrier to eveiy effort of the mariner of old—the weather-beaten and 
wave-lashed extremity of those trackless, bbundless, and ndaxly unknown 
regions, &om whose arid and mysterious depths so few travellers have 
returned, to recount the perils they may have passed, or tlie wonders they 
may have beheld j 

We mean that dark towering mass of rock and mountain, those “ ruins 
of an earlier world,” uprooted and hurled as if by the Titans of yore 
against the united assaults of blustering >Eolus, and of old Father Nep¬ 
tune, whilst in their angriest and fiercest moods. 

We mean that cloud-capped promontory which so long baffled every 
vain attempt of the navigator of former days, until the gallant Diaz, ia 
1486, breaking the spell, vanquished the monster which had so long 
guarded this pathway to the golden fleece—the gorgeous treasures of the 
East—and having accomplished this Herculean task, most appropriately 
dubbed him : “ Cabo dos Tdrmentos,” or Cape of Storais. 

In short, we mean tJie Capejaar excellence. 

If, good friend (for I wish to be on terras with the—I hope—indulgent 
peruser of these my lucubrations), such has never been thy fate ; if mou 
be’est an admirer of Nature in her wildest, grandest, and most terrific 
moods; or if, may be, thou bclougest to that ventdrous class, who court¬ 
ing the terrors of the “ pale green sea,” braving the eddies of the “ Nee¬ 
dles,” the horrors of the “ Solent,” and the billows of “ Spithead,” goest 
down to the sea in “yachts —and once more ashore,—forgetting the 
dangers thou hast past, proudly in sailor garb and with sailor gait, in 
ample Flushing coat, or rough pea-jacket, rollest nautically along the 
streets of Cowes or Ryde; if, good friend, thou belongestto either of the 
above worthy class of readers, get thee quickly under-weigh,* trim thy sails, 
and boldly steer thy bark beneath the great “ Southern Cross,** 

Way,” follow in the wake of the *Lusitanian navigators of cM ; dod^ 
“the Cape,” and the chances are, if thou hast the good fosk ta stumble 
on a stiff “ nor-wester,” that thou gettest thy fill of admiration,, and tiiafc 
both Flushing coat and rough pea-jacket will be well seasmied with a 
sprinkling of real spray. 

Oft has it been my fate to double this said “ Capp of Storms,” and each 
time to have been right well buffeted b;g both winds and waves, fully as 
much, or rather more so, than any landsman could possibly desire. 

The terrific grandeur of a contest between the elements in this tempes¬ 
tuous regpon, is not easily described, or even imagined by one who nas 
not personally witnessed its awful effects. 

The hostile meeting of two boundless oceans, there uplifts, on this 
arena of their gigantic struggle, not mere waves “ curling their mop- 
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atrous heads” but very mountains of liquid brine, on whose white crests, 
capped as with undriven snow, the frail bark is madly borne along; whilst 
over head, ou motionless and distended wing, the huge Albatross, like the 
Spirit of the storm, sweeps wildly past, watching, as it were, the approach¬ 
ing fate of its weather-beaten, wave-lashed victim. 

Next instant, the labouring craft lies deeply buried and nearly becalmed 
in the yawning trough of a moi^tcr sea, lost amidst a chaotic mass of 
dark, towering billows, which angrily shake their impending summits o’er 
her threatened decks,fand like falling avalanches,—precursors of imme¬ 
diate and certain annihilation to all beneath,—seem on the very eve of pre¬ 
cipitating the “tall ship” and all her crew into the depths of the un¬ 
fathomed abyss below, amalgamating at once man and the labour of his 
hands, with the raging elements he has so rashly dared to encounter! 

Such are the scenes of not unfrequent occurrence in going round the 
Cape ; but at other times these stormy regions hare also their seasons of 
gloomy’rest;—a repose not unmingled with grandeur and sublimity of 
its kind. 

Then, under the cold, gray canopy' of the clouded heavens, which 
throws its leaden mantle, and spreads its leaden hue on all around, the 
gallant bark, so lately buffeted by wind and wave, so madly struggling 
against both, is now, with motionless hull and flapping sails, lazily cradled 
on the long, unbroken swell of the South Atlantic Ocean. The silent 
solitude of whose vast watery waste, is however, enlivened by numerous 
denizens of its own. 

The giant Leviathan of the deep—the monstrous Whale, is oft at such 
times, met with in these bleak regions of the far south. Inertly floating 
on the surface, the huge proportions of his protruding back may then, 
like the smooth, wave-worn summit of some dark rock, be first discerned 
above the surrounding waters ; whilst sometimes, in, may be, frolicsome 
mood, he throws up on high tall columns of silvery brine, which then stand 
out in bold relief against the murky atmosphere and dark ocean around. 

Next, large shoals of porpoises career rapidly past the ship ; bounding 
along in their meteor course, they glitter for a second to the sight, and 
then as rapidly dis<appear; aquatic birds hover thickly around, and the 
majestic Albatross, in widely-extended circles, on motionless and out¬ 
spread wing, sails rapidly past, and not unfrequently rests on the now still 
surface of the liquid plain. 

This period of calm, though one of welcome rest and quiet to the 
weary tar, is* generally a time of great zest and bustle for the idlers 
on board, by whom an active warfare is. now mercilessly waged on all the 
feathonid and finny natives of these Sreary wastes. 

Embryo generals and judges, in the various shapes of smooth-faced 
ensigns and cadets, of beardless writers and young civilians, may now, 
like gay butterflies in spring, bv seen emerging from the chrysalis state of 
their hammocks below, busily engaged uncasing rifles and double-barrels, 
fresh from the maker’s hands, and as yet—like their owners—guiltless 
of “ smelling smoke some ore casting bullets, others filling powder- 
flasks, or fitting percussion-caps; all, like “ preux chevaliers” of old, 
eager to display their maiden skill and youthful prowess ;—^for bright eyes 
and winning smiles are at hand to I'eward their successful endeavours.* 

• This applies more particularly to scenes common on board outward-bound 
lodiamcn, the temporary home of many a fair damsel about to join her relatives 
in the East. 
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Meanwhile, others are busily engaged in fashioning lines, to which are 
appended numerous small barbed hooks, cunningly conc^ed beneath 
pellets of bread or suet;—but these preparations, of apparently a pisca¬ 
tory nature, are meant to decoy the feathered and not the finny tribe; 
for the Cape pigeons,* at first hovering singly around, now gradually 
increasing in boldness as well as numbers, have at last fearlessly alighted 
within pistol-shot astern, and some are •even fluttering past, so near the 
counter of the ship, that one venturous youth, armed with a long hunt¬ 
ing whip, has been tempted to try on them the effect of the lash, though 
ivith no other result, than of bringing that of criticism on his unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts 1 

But, behold! he of the “ hooks and line” is more fortunate, andhaa got 
a nibble; the poor Cape pigeon—in all his painted plumage but a mere 
gull—h^ greedily swallowed the bait, and is quickly drawn in ; he has 
safely reached the t^ffrail,—’tis a moment of anxious suspense, when lo ! 
he manages to disgorge the treacherous morsel, and flies off free and 
unscathed, to the no small disappointment of all the “ griffs.”f 

Meanwhile the owners of pistols, rifles, and fowling-pieces, though 
strongly tempted to open fire on the foe, have, with praiseworthy self- 
denial, hitherto refrained from spoiling the sport of “ Piscator,” or, rather, 
of “ Hook and Line.” Many a bqjrel has been involuntarily raised and 
again lowered ; many a finger has gently pressed the yielding trigger, 
to be again withdrawn, as an Albatross of unusual dimensions, either settled 
on the water, or slowly swept around within gun-shot range. 

But see! at least a dozen Cape pigeons have dropped on yon handful 
of shavings just consigned Ijy the carpenter to the deep. The birds are 
so close that a well-directed biscuit, cast by the weakest arm, would fall 
amongst the piebald group ; so near have they fearlessly approached, 
that we can e’en scan the eager glistening of their eyes, watch the quick 
motion of their tiny feet; nay, count the very briny drops so noiselessly 
gliding off the smooth, oily surface of their mottled coats. 

St. Anthony was surely never exposed to such temptations as now 
assail our youthful friends! With common impulse,—muskets, rifles, 
and pistols are simultaneously raised. But, hold ! one of the oflicers of 
the ship now suddenly appears on deck, armed with a w’eapon, before 
which rifles and fowling-pieces bow down their diminished heads ; and 
noisy “ villanous saltpetre ” acknowledges a higher and more silent 

{ )ower, in the small, unpretending tube of that “ airi’-guoi,, now quickly 
evelled at the foe. A slight splashing sound is heard as the bullet strikes 
the water ; it nas not, however, touqhed its intended mark, but the Hnta- 
does, undismayed, continue quietly to swim about ; a second shot soon 
follows—and, m this case, proves a messenger of death—no splash is now 
seen or heard, but a dull, subdued, indescribable sound, the collision of 
lead and feathers, barely reaches the ear; one of the poor birds turns 
suddenly over in the agonies of death, and a faint crimson stain discolours 
the surrounding water. • 

The “ musketeers,” fancying the alarmed Pintadoes would now natu- 

• A species of the peterei tribe known as the “pintado,” a term probably 
applied by the Portuguese, and meaning “painted,” or piebald, in reference to the 
black and white plumage of this bird. 

t The abbreviation of “griflSn,” a term applied in India to all “Johnny ncw- 
comes.” 
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rally fly the scene of slaoi^er, are in readiness 4o give them a parting 
volley ; however, instead ^ taking ffight, they press eageiiy around their 
fidlen comrade, no doubt for the charitable purpose of tendering help; 
but no! misfortune amkUt the feathered tribes meets, apparent^, wi& 
as little sympathy as with the human race! His former friend now 
assail the dying wretch with blows and taunts—^he is jostled, worried, 
pecked—and, like a wounded deer, appears doomed to destruction by the 
rest of the flock. 

Meanwhile, the An^l of l>^th, or oomer of that **air”-gun, has, with 
unerring aim, been bunly dealing forth destruction around, and the watery 
plain is now thickly covered with the dead and dying,—but a slight 
“cat's-paw” has Just ruffled japortioQOf the far watery horizon, the upper 
rails soon feel the influence of tlie coming breeze, which steaffles by de¬ 
grees tlie flapping canvass, as yet aflectionately hugging the upright 
masts ;—the circling eddy, as seen in some dark sellen stream, deeply 
revolving in the vessel's wake, shows that, obeying the helm, she begins 
perceptibly to forge a-head. As the distance betweenjthe above group and 
the ship thus gradually augments, two or three huge Albatross*—atten¬ 
tive observers of occurring facts—presently drop heavily amongst the 
minor fry, for the purpose, no doubt, of “ intervention,” which, similar to 
that exercised between powerful weaker states, will end by their 
taking the lion’s share, and depositing in their own maws all that remains 
of the poor Pintadoes ! 

But, behold yon large gray fellow seems intent on other and more 
dainty fare ; he has made one or two reconnoitering swoops above the 
outstretclied and tightened line, now carelessly held by a small cadet, 
who eagerly surveys the fast-receding group. By Jove! he has settled 
down close to the baited hook, which, impelled by the lately-acquired 
motion of the ship, is gently tripping along the rippled surface of the 
water. All eyes are at present turned in this direction ; and the little 
fellow is in an ecstacy of hope and fear. 

“Veer out more cable,” cries a weather-beaten tar. 

Witli nervous trepidation the young sportsman instantly obeys the 
command,— the dainty morsel remains floating and stationary for a se¬ 
cond,—but that second has sealed the fate of the voracious Albatross ; 
with arching neck he stoops on the tempting bait, wide opeus his curved 
beak, and then gulps down at a single swallow suet, hook, and the extre¬ 
mity of the line, which our young sportsman feels sensibly tightened in 
his^rasp. ^ 

*^0 whole group of passengers stfind around in the bmathless silence 
of suspense. 

“ Now, then, sir, haul away,” exclaims the old sailor. 

The line is, luckily, sound and strong, and the hook has fortimately 
found good “ holding ground ’’ in' the monster’s gullet, for he throws 
himself on his back, and makes all possible resistaoee against the water 
with his webbed feet, but all to no purpose; the breeze freshens up, and 
as the gallant ship darts o’er the rippling -t^aters,'friend Albatross is un¬ 
willingly raised from their surface, dragged fluttering through the air, 
and at’Wt, with out-sbretcfaed wings—extending full eight feet from tip 
to tip—he is hauled on board and safely deposited on the deck, where, 
after staggering about with the imgainly gait and^pid vacant gaze of a 
drunken man, like many others similarly ci/smnstancsd, commences 
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Ills initiatoiy probation of nautical life bj (listen not to it» ears polite!) 
instantly casting up his accounts” to the no small amnsranent of bis 
exulting captors and great detriment of the polished d^^. 

Proud of his prize, the youngster is, without fumer preliminary, 
about to rush in and secure toe staggeringcaptive, when a sturdy Avast^ 
there, yonng gentleman! Do you wish to haye your tins nipped oSV* 
suddenly bnngs him up in his hasty career; his monitor, the old sailcn, 
throws a jacket over the head of Mr. Albatross, and thru, blindfolded, 
and rendered harmless, he is carried off in triumph, destined probably at 
some future period to be stuffed, ** set up,” and become the stationary 
inhabitant of a snug glass-case in the paternal mansion. 

Such are, during a calm, the usual pastimes in a sailing vessel whilst 
navigating the stormy Ahf^rctic seas ; but in this our present trip 
it was our fate to go by “steam,” to run short of fuel, then to encounter, 
when about *^the latitude of the Cape, a strong south-easterly gali^ 
against which imable to contend, wo were driven to leeward of our port, 
and obliged, most reluctantly, to run for shelter to Saldanha Bay. 

Saldanha Bay, about sixty miles to the northward of Cape Town, on 
the western coast, being conjpletely land-locked, is the only safe port of 
refuge on this inhospitable'and iron-bound shore, the proximity to which 
is first announced by the peculiar colour of the sea, which here assumes ft 
dark olive tint, approaching almost to black. 

This vast inland sheet of water, capable- of containing the whole British 
navy, forms one of the noblest harbours in the world, and in histoiliB 
associations is intimately connected with the settlement of the Cape. 

It was first, as the nam« implies, discovered by the Portuguese, and 
afterwards much frequented by the early Dutch settlers of the Cape, who^ 
according to the journal of Van Riebeck,* carried on extensive traffic 
with a native tribe, called by him the “ Saldanhiers,” from whom the 
Dutch obtained cattle in exchange for tobacco, brass wire, beads, and 
other banbles. 

Towards the end of last century Saldanha Bay was (on the declaration 
of war with the Netherlands) tlie memorable scene of the wholesale cap¬ 
ture of the Dutch fleet, so graphically described by the French traveller 
Le Vaillant, who witnessed the event, and who, in glowing language, 
likewise relates the valour he displayed in the destruction of a huge pan¬ 
ther near the shores of the bay. Unfortunately for the degree of credit 
to be attached to tlus relation of the “ lively Frenchman,” otp* countryman 
Barrow (who,|^y the bye, in his writings occasionally romances nearly as 
much) followed close in his footsteps, and was thus enabled to expose 
many of the fabulous creations of a very, poetical imagination. 

The latter author, who visited the Boer’s, or Dutch settler's family, with 
whom Le Vaillant was residing when this “grande chasse” took place, 
says“ The story of shooting the tiger, in which his great courage is 
contrasted with the cowardice of the peasantry, J read to them out of his 
book. They laughed very heartily, aM assured me*that though the story 
had some roundation in fadt, the animal had been shot trough the 
body by a stell-roery or trap-gun, set by a Hottentot, and was expiring 
under a bush at the time they found it, when the valiant Frenchman 
discharged the contents of his musket into the tiger and despatched lum.” 
Let this, kind reader, be a warning, and beware of travellers’ tales, par- 

• Van Biebeck, a surgeon in the Dutch East India Company’s service, waa in 1650 
the founder and tirst governor of the Dutch settlement at the Capo of Good Hope. 
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ticularly when relating* to adventures in “ Southern Africa^ * where we 
have now arrived. 

With all the advantages Saldanha Bay possesses as a secure and land¬ 
locked harbour, Capable of containing shipping of any size and to any 
amount, it may perhaps be deemed matter of surprise that the open and 
unprotected shores of Table Bay—in fact, no bay at all, but a mere road¬ 
stead, and during several months of the year, a most insecure one to boot 
—should have been fixed on as the site of the principal settlement in the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. • 

The only reason assignable for this preference is the copious supply of 
water, which, issuing from Table Mountain, abundantly provides for the 
wants of the inhabitants and shipping ; but although no such perennial 
stream falls into Saldanha Bay, a smSl rivSr, called the “ Berg,” which 
‘‘never fails even in the driest weather,”* discharging itself into St. Helena 
Bay (a distance of about fifteen miles by land), might, it is Said, be easily 
diverted from its course, and, from the nature of the ground, made readily 
to flow into the fonner gulf. 

Barrow, moreover, asserts that “ the’ spring at Witte Klip (the White 
Rock) about six miles to the northward of Hoetjes Bay (one of the 
branches of Saldanha), seems amply sufficient for the supply of a large 
fleet of ships, if collected and brought to the bay in pipes, the expense of 
which could not exceed a few thousand pounds.” 

Hence the objection of want of water might, apparently, at little expense, 
be completely obviated; and, besides, from the nature of this part of 
the coast, it is also more than probable that fresh water is to be found in 
the sand, a very few feet below the surface; but, with the usual apathy 
and indifference attached to every thing appertaining to this colony, no 
attempt appears ever to have been made to ascertain so important a fact, 
or any steps hitherto taken to form on this spot a naval establishment, for 
which it seems so admirably adapted. • 

The late discovery of the fertilising properties of guano, gave, soma 
four or five years back, a temporary importance to Saldanha Bay. This 
substance, the deposit during ages, of the myriads of birds of the penguin 
and gannet tribes, indigenous to this part of the world, was first exported 
from Ichaboc, a small island further up the coast, in about 26 deg. of 
south latitude. The great demand of the article, however, soon exhaust¬ 
ing the supply, Saldanha Bay was next frequented for the same purpose, 
and as many ,as a hundred and fifty ships, some of them of a thousand 
tons, are said to have been here at the same time, takiqg in cargoes 
of this material. » 

The guano, which, to the depth of twenty and thirty feet, covered the 
small rocky islands in the bay, was farmed out by government at 11. 
sterling per tonthe principal supply appears to have been found on the 
rock of Maleassen, or Malagasen, at the northern entrance of the hay, on 
the centre of which a flag-stafiT was planted; lines were then drawn from 
this to the circumference of the island, to partition it off in so many por¬ 
tions, like slices of a plum-cake, aof which ea&h was appropriated to a par¬ 
ticular vessel, whose crew pitched tents, erected scaffoldings, and continued 
for weeks together the process of shipping off the odoriferous surface of 
the island, no doubt much to the astonishment and dismay of its winged 
inhabitants, the penguins and gaunets, who would willingly have dispensed 
with the kind offices of such unceremonious scavenger. 

• Barrow, voL ii., 26Z 
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Whilst these undertaking were in progress, Maleassen presented all the; 
life and bustle of a fair, ana that of rather the Donnybrook” species. The 
crews from the different ships here set up huts, pitched tents, and erected 
scaffoldings on the spots, where they were respectively to oommence opera¬ 
tions. Atove these nautical encampments, formed of sails and tarpaulins, 
thrown over spars and yards, now floated gay banners, labelled with the 
several appellations bestowed upon them, such as ** Wappihg,” London 
Docks,” “ Sheerness,” and other “ neat and appropriate mottoes.” ti 

Next came sutlers and spirit venders from the Cape, who, as may easily 
be imagined, reaped an abundant harvest on such ground, where scenes,of 
drunkenness and insubordination ensued, followed by blows and blood¬ 
shed ; the ship ofiicers could no longer venture amongst these lawless, 
crews, os on so doing they were invariably repulsed with volleys of guano, 
pelted with dead penguins and gannets, and threatened with still worse 
treatment; in short, things got at length to such a pass, that one of her 
Majesty’s ships was ordered round from Simon’s Bay, to restore something 
like order and regularity in this riotous settlement. 

This once ejffected, the guano was rapidly cleared away in immense 
qiiantities ; government is said, by disposing of it at 20s. a ton, to have 
realised upwards of 200,000/., and the profits of the speculators were also 
enormous. It was sent to all parts of the world, and even at the Cape as 
much as 6/. per ton was not u^requently given, for what was considered 
this universal fertiliser; in short, for a time nothing wus heard of but 
“guano,” and although its oleaginous nature certainly succeeds in some 
soils, it may be observed that the potatoe disease, hitherto unknown, was 
coeval with its introduction as a manure. How far this hypothesis may 
be correct, would perhaps be Vorthy the Investigation of our agricultural 
societies. 

During these extensive guano operations Saldanha Bay became a lively 
mart, where, as before observed, speculators of all kinds resorted from Cape 
Town. Cattle, provisions, wine, spirits, and wares of every sort made 
their way by sea and by land to this hitherto secluded and nearly unknown 
spot; a son of Esculapius even came on “ spec,” and undertook the whole¬ 
sale cure of broken pates and bloody noses, at the rate of 5/. per ship. 

His avocation was not, however, confined to these immediate effects of 
drunken brawls, for whether resulting from’ the disorderly lives led by the 
sailors—to the inordinate use of ardent spirits—to feeing on salt provi¬ 
sions—to the noisome effluvium of the guano,—or some other unknown 
cause, scurvy and dysentery soon broke out to a fearful extent, whilst other 
dangerous symptoms manifested themselves in profuse bleedings from the 
nose and eyes,* and Saldanha became,—in every sense of the word,—=a 
regular “ sick bay.” 

The symptoms last-mentioned, were, probably, caused by the quantities 
of ammonia contained in the gpjano; large lumps of this substance being 
often found embedded many feet below the sur&ce, whilst layers of mum¬ 
mied penguins and gannets were frequently turned up in a high state of 
preservation, and, strange to say—a human body, equally Vvell preserved, 
was likewise discovered. 

Le Vaillant. who visited this part of the world in 1781, states that the 
captain of a Danish ship was interred many years before, oh one of the 

♦ The author was assured of this fact by an eye-witness, wfio attributed ft to 
the exhalation of ammonia consequent on duturbing the beds of guano. 
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small islands at Sdldanha Bay, and tiliat be vras Tery anxiotts to have 
examined his remmns, but was deterred by the superstitioiHi TeneCation of 
the Dutch sailors who accompanied him. It is, tterefore, extrerndy pro¬ 
bable, that the body, lately discovered, may be the identical one men¬ 
tioned by the Frencn traveller, but as the bump of “ veneration” appeals 
not to have been so strongly developed with the modem guano diggers as on 
the good old “ Mynheers” of yore, the Dane (if such he were) was unce¬ 
remoniously not only dug out, Imt securely packed and shipped on board 
a vessel consigned to Liverpool, and was there exhibited wim considerable 
profit as a South African relic! 

Thus are the very dead, in this stirring age, turned to account, and 
there is “ speculation” even in theit.‘^eyd^ skulls,” 

At the time of our arrival, Saldanha Bay had resumed its original de¬ 
serted aspect, the guano—its chief attraction—had nearly disappeared, 
leaving the gray rocks in pristine nakedness; a scnifolding or two on the 
water's edge, to facilitate the embarcation of the manure, were the only 
remaining signs of the busy scenes which had of late enlivened its now 
abandoned shores, and a solitary bark lay motionless at anchor in one of 
the small rocky inlets of the gulf. 

This, to us was a fortunate event, as she happened to have on board a 
supply of coals—for, so completely had we expended all our fuel, that, to 
reach the present haven, spare spars, gratings, and every chip of wood 
that could be laid hands on, had, to supply our boilers, mercilessly been 
consigned to the flames; as it was, we with difficulty, by “ hugging” the 
coast, managed to hold our own, and avoided being obliged, by the south¬ 
easterly gale, to make for St. Helena ; great, therefore, was our delight 
to find we cotdd here insure our onward prdgress. We required but a few 
tons of fuel to carry us to our port, that quantity was fortunately to be 
had from this vessel; they were transhipped during the night, and at 
daybreak next morning we were egnin tuide; weigh. 

During our short stay at Saldanha Bay, some of the party went ashore. 
The country, presenting a sandy and rocky appearance, without signs of 
habitation, was, however, generally speaking, covered with low under¬ 
wood, where, although, as in tlie days of Le Vaillant, neither lion, pan¬ 
ther, or hyaena, were reused from their lairs—a small deer, not much 
larger than a hare, was frequently put up, and numbers of game-looking 
birds were flushed, here rejoicing in the name of “ pheasants,” but which 
are neither more nor less than a large species of jungle partridge, very 
similar to what, in India, is known as the “ spur fowl.” 

The larger denizens of the wilderness : the elephant, the buffalo, 
the quaggo, the eland, and the kou^dou, have long since retreated before 
the march of culture and civilisation, and been closely followed by the 
more formidable beasts of prey, such as the lion, the panther, and hysena, 
which, a century ago, were often found in such unpleasant proximity even 
to Cape Town, that Kolben«—an old author who wrote at the commence¬ 
ment of last century—states that a sratinel there standing on his post, 
before his officer’s tent, waa knocked down by a lion and carried clean off.” 

“ I remember, too,” says the same writer, “that, in the year 1707, a lion 
at the Cape Imocked down a middle-sized ox, ai^ made nis way with him 
over a hri^ wall of a considerable height.” 

At the present time lions are far from being so accommodating, and the 
venturous f^rt^aan, in order to wage war on the king of beasts, must, at ^ 
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■ leflstfcross the great Karroo^* or, to have a shot at an elephant, is f£un in 
follow the footsteps of Methaen and Haaris to the very* verge of the tropic. 
Even the tiger and wolf (as the panther and hyaena are here invariabW 
mis-called), have taken themselves df afar, and are now seldom met with 

in the more westerly parts of the eelony. 

« « « « 

With a fresh supply of fuel, and a pilot on board, the morning after our 
aurrival we were again under weigh, and, by the grey of dawn, steered our 
course out of Saldanha Bay, between the islands, or rather rocks of Ma^ 
leassen and Jutten. * 

On passing within a short distance of the latter its surface presented 
one living mass of aquatic birds : penguins, gannets, cormorants, gulls of 
every size and description \ in short, the whole of the feathered Antarctic race 
appeared here assembled in grave and serious debate, the ludicrous effect 
of wliich was not a little enhanced by the grotesque sitting posture of the 
penguin species, that apparent link between birds and fish. 

On the discharge of a gun, a feathered cloud arose, which, had the sun 
been above the horizon, would have sufficed to obscure its rays ; and as the 
mass deployed into lengthened lines and stretched in every direction, 
might have no doubt afforded a fine field of speculation for a learned 
augur, or omiocopist of old. Nor was the immense quantity of guano, so 
lately to be found on the spot, any longer a matter of surprise; it appeared, 
in fact, only unaccountable that, similar to those deposits of nlth and 
rubbish iu Egypt, on the outskirts of Alexandria and Cairo, it had not, 
during the course of ages, accumulated even into miniature moun¬ 
tains. 

If, after having been so lately and much disturbed in the former 
peaceful possession of their remote and once retired abode, ^ese aquatic 
birds be still found in such quantities, their numbers may be easily 
Imagined, before a knowledge of the virtues of guano brought upon them 
so many unceremonious intruders. 

Le Valliant, in his visit to Saldanha Bay, says, that on passing one of 
the small islands with which it is dotted, his ears were assailed by a 
hollow sound, which had in it something very ffifemal and terrifying.* He 
landed on this rock, which was Schaapcn Eyland, or Sheep’s Island, when 
all of a sudden there arose from the whole surffice of the island an im¬ 
penetrable doud, which formed, at the distance of forty feet above our heads, 
an immense canopy, or rather a sky, composed of birds of every species, and 
of all colours; cormorants, sea gpulls, sea swaljbws, pelicans, and, 1 believe, 
all the winged tribe of this part of Aftica here assenibled. All their 
voices mixed together, and modiBed ^cording to their different kinds, 
formed such a horrid music, that*! was every moment obliged to cover my 
head to prevent it from being tom to pieces—( Quaere^ by the music or the 
birds ?)—and to give a little relief to my ears. The alarm which wo spread 
was so much the more general among these innumerable legions of birds, 
as we principally disturbed the females who were then setting. They hod 
nests, eggs, and. young ones to^defeud. They were fike furious harpies 
let loose against us, and their cries rendered us almost deaf. They often 
fiew so near us, that they flapped their wings in our faces, and though we 
fired our pieces repeatedly, we were not able to frighten them; it seemed 

* The great Karroo is a desert sandy tract extending along the northern boun¬ 
daries of ^e districts of Swrilendam and George, ** Kar^” h^g the general term 
applied to a space void of vegetation and water. 
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almost impossible to disperse this cloud; we could not move one*step 
without crushing either their eggs or their young ones, so that the earth 
was entirely strewed with them.” ^ 

It was a fine morning in the latter end of September,—the i 
these southern regions,—when, on clearing the entrance of the bay, we 
directed our course towards Table Mountain, which, though at the dis¬ 
tance of full sixty miles, was plainly visible on the clear and cloudless 
atmosphere of the southern horizon. 

After' the severe buffeting we hadf lately experienced, the elements 
appeared now to have sunk into their calmest and most placable mood ; 
we rapidly coasted the “Cape district,” and whilst a gentle northerly 
wind crept along the shore, scarcely ruffling the surface of the water, we 
could far out at sea descry—and wifli no slight feelings of envy—home¬ 
ward-bound vessels, staggering under a press of canvass, and apparently 
well within the influence of the south-esisterly trade, by vehich, in the 
course of eight or ten days, they would, in all probability, be lazily 
“ rolled down”* to St. Helena. 

Dasscn Rock was soon passed, and the barren surface of Robben 
Island next opened on our starboard bow. 

This former abode of seals (as the name implies in the Dutch lan¬ 
guage), once used as a penal settlement to the Cape, is now tenanted 1:^ 
a mixed population of rabbits, lepers, and lunatics ;—the former often 
afford a day’s shooting to the sportsman from Cape Town, whilst the 
latter wretched beings are confined within the walls of an establishment 
lately erected for their maintenance and support. 

This last haven of human misery and wde, where in former days crime 
was frequently consigned to sorrow and repentance, is a dreary, desolate 
spot, over which the nor-westerly winds oft fiercely howl, unchecked by 
tree or shrub, whilst it is at tod great a distance from the main-land to 
afford any shelter or protection to Table Bay, from whose shores it is se¬ 
parated by three t>r four leagues of sea. 

No wonder if Makanna, the celebrated Kaffir prophet and chief, who,— 
as a just penalty for past offences and a precaution against future aggres¬ 
sions on the colony—was doomed to pass the remainder of his days on 
this barren rock, should oft in his exile have sighed for the scenes of his 
youth, amidst the wild, wooded heights of the Amatola, or the green 
banks of the Keiskamma, or, finally, made that bold though ineffectual 
attempt at freedom which cost him his life;—but of the “ Lynx,”—for so 
was this remarkable man sumamed—more will be said anon. 

Steaming rapidly past these vanous objects, the dark, horizontal line 
of the summit of Table Mountain, gradually heightening as we ap¬ 
proached, presented the appearance of a gigantic wall, ^aced by the 
hand of Nature to arrest all on ward progress ; we brought-to at its rocky 
base, and having thus in fifty days reached the long wished-for goal, our 
gallant boat puffed, off her steam, discharged her living cargo, and 
soon found ourselves safely deposited on Afric's southernmost shores.' 

' ~ ~ .If. ■■•■Ill- -I \ 

* A term generally used to express the steady progress of a homeward-bound 
vessel in its course to St. Helena ftoni the Cape; as, after getting once furly into- 
the 8.E. trade, she keeps staggering on under a heavy press of canvass, and 
without moving tfx days either tack or sheet—a most deligntM mode of naviga¬ 
tion, particularly to th% ezile^ who is now taking such rapid strides towards 
home.” 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 

BY CHARLES HOWCROPT, AUTHOR OP “ TALES OP THE COLONIES; OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OP AN EMIGRANT.” 

Chap. I. 

It is not pleasant to confess one’s faults; and it is for that reason, 
doubtless, among others, that, although I have many times begun, I 
have as often relinquished the writing of these memoirs. There is 
another embarrassment, also, which I feel at the commencement; per¬ 
sonal records, if written by the party himself, must necessarily assume 
the air of being egotistical; and this involves the risk of becoming as 
disagreeable to the reader as the writer. But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that such histories cannot be related with the faithfulness which is 
desirable, by any other than the party who alone can possess a know¬ 
ledge of all the facts, and who has that exact understanding of the secret 
causes Avhich have led to particular results, which can never be perfectly 
known to an extraneous biographer. It is not as in chess, where the 
looker-on often sees more than the players ; in the game of life it is ordy 
the player who knows the secret motives which have impelled him to 
make the unaccountable moves which puzzle the bystanders. 

And this leads me to make an observation which I trust may be ex¬ 
cused in this place ; namely, that great caution ought to be exercised in 
judging of other men’s actions, as no one can pretend to say what may 
be the hidden reasons which might justify or excuse the particular act or 
line of conduct pursued by any person; the world sees only the last link 
of the chain of causes necessitating certain consequences, and which, 
without the explanation which a knowledge of the antecedent series 
could give, may seem imprudent and blameable.—But, unhappily, people 
are always ready to take for granted all the ill that they hear of %nother, 
while they demur at the good as hypothetical. 

But no one can be so intimately acquainted with the inward workings 
of another man’s mind, as to presume to say, with certainty, that the 
particular reasons which appear on the surface were the sole causes, un¬ 
mixed and uninfluenced by other motives, which led to particular acts. 
In this respect, every man’s mind is its own mystery. 

To be sure, novel and romance writers describe, with all the ease in 
the world, and with an accuracy which is astonishing, not only the say¬ 
ings and doings of their heroes and heroines, but also their secret 
thoughts; nay, more; those ingenious writers hav6 the art to make 
known to us what the said hdtocs and hesroines would have thought on 
remarkable occasions, if they had had the opportunity. These extraor¬ 
dinary revelations of unuttered words and of unengendered thoughts, 
I must say, have always seemed to me very droll; for my wonder has 
been—in common with other readeis, 1 dare say—how the narrator 

Jan. —^voL. LXzxiL no. ogcxxv. O 
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contriyed to become acquainted with the thoughts which were unknown 
to the thinkers themselves. But in fiction, I presume, these contradic¬ 
tions and discrepancies are allowable.' 

But there certaiuly is an advantage attending narrations in the third 
person, which such histories as these are necessarily deprived of; you 
may praise yourself in the third person, J}ut you cannot in the first. People 
will allow you to abuse yourself as much as you please, and the worse 
you made yourself out to be, the more charmingly candid they will con¬ 
sider you; but you must take care hoy you touch the other side of the 
picture; self-praise is always suspicious. With this consideration, no 
wonder there are so few honest biographies. It is more difficult to write 
truth than fiction. 

However, as my purpose is not to write a romance but a history, I 
must put up with this inconvenience as well as I can. Perhaps, after 
all, 1 should have abandoned the task in despair if 1 had not happened 
to light on a passage in some author, whoso name I forget, which stimu¬ 
lated me anew to the exertion, and which 1 shall transcribe for, the benefit 
of my readers, and for my own justification for placing these pages before 
the public;— 

It would be a great benefit to society, says the writer, if those who 
pretend to give accounts of their own lives would really reveal the truth 
to the world, and frankly confess the various causes which have led to 
their failure or success in any particular pursuit; and who would have 
the courage also to state with sincerity the errors into which they have 
been drawn, and the faults which they have committed. Such analyses 
of private life, adds the author, would serve as illustrations, and as 
beacons to preserve others from the dangers of the shoals and quick¬ 
sands with which the voyage of life is unhappily beset. 

It is for the object thus expressed that I have at last determined to 
complete the design which for a long period of time has furnished mo 
with matter for meditation; and it would be some solace to me iii my 
retirement if I could hope to be the means, in some degree, of usefully 
warning other voyagers ou the ocean of lii’o to avoid the rtxik on which 
1 have split. 


Chap. II. 

I WILL begin really at the beginning; and it is the more necessary that 
I should do so, as the main evil which has pursued me through life began 
to exercise its influence before I w^s born ; and I have pleased myseli’ iu 
my fanciful moments, by endeavouring to derive excuse and consolation 
from the fatality which nas seemed to overpower me in the various mis¬ 
haps which have befallen me. In fact, 1 began life “ on tick;” my old 
nurse has related to me with considerable exultation on her part, that I 
was “ a monstrous large child,” and riiat my excellent mother, having 
been deceived iu her calculations as to the infwtine habiliments provided 
on such occasions, there was a dreadful hurry and bustle when I presented 
myself in siudi imexpected proportions. My worthy father jocosely sug¬ 
gested that 1 might he temporarily accommodated in one of his jack-boots, 
but the nurse scouted that idea with indignation; and after a prodigious 
q[uautity of ffioatemenb which furuisned abundant matter for conversation 
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during her month of suprenqe authority, it was fortunately discovered that 
the coachman’s wife was provided with baby linen on her own account, 
of superior dimensions, and it was taken possession of accordingly. 

Whether this opportune provision was the result of her having con¬ 
stantly before her eyes the gigantic backs of our fat coach-horses and 
their capacious cloth^ I cannot pretend to say; but I have no doubt that 
this borrowing of swaddling clothes from the equine department of the 
household had the effect of imbuing me with a decided predilection for the 
stables. Indeed, from this circumstance, the coachman’s wife was pleased 
to regard me as a part of the stable establishment, and^almost as a child 
of her own, the loan of her baby’s clothes having invested her with the 
character of a sort of foster-mother ; so that my communication with her 
and her husband and the horses were of a more frequent and familiar 
nature than would otherwise have been permitted. How this familiarity 
with the stable-yard affected my fortunes will be seen in the sequel. 

There was another accident that attended my first introduction to the 
world, which must not be omitted. My father who, with many excellent 
qualities, was rather careless and forgetful in money matters, hod for¬ 
gotten to provide himself with some of the current coin of the realm to 
represent the doctor’s fee, which, on such occasions, from praiseworthy 
and immemorial custom, is always considered a ready-money transaction. 
He Avas obliged, therefore, to borrow the needful from the apothecary; 
that is to say, he would have borrowed it, but the apothecary had nothing 
about him but phials and potions; so that the doctor for that time was 
obliged to go without his fee, which the nurse declared was “ unlucky.” 
Here was “ tick” the second.. 

To the superstitious this beginning of life on borrow'ed capital might 
have been considered ominous of my future destiny. 

J3ut it is proper for the better understanding of this history, that I 
should say a few words more of the character of my father ; for moral, 
like [diysical diseases, cannot be correctly understood, without taking into 
account “ hereditary dispositions.” It is a delicate point, I am aware, 
for a son to treat of; but important as it is to cherish the feelings of filial 
respect and duty, truth is more important still. 

My excellent parent was a most honourable man, and possessed of many 
good qualities, but I must own that he had one failing; he was disregardful 
of money. It was in vain that primitive copy-books had told him to 
“ take care of the pence, and the pounds would take care of themselves 
ho had a sovereign contempt for taking care of the pence and the pounds 
too. And he gave away his money asufreely as he spent it. In opposition 
to that most useful maxim, which teaches that “ money makes money,” 
he constantly acted on the principle that it was a sort of duty on the part 
of those who had money, to distribute, and not to hoard it; adopting, I 
presume, on this point, the aphorism of the learned Bacon, that “ money 
is like muck, of no use unless it be spread.” 

Well, it must be confessed that my worthy father spread it about in all 
directions; lending to the emb^assed, giving to the indigent, and bestow¬ 
ing it on all sorts of charities, without strictly reckoning the proportions 
of his donations in relation to his capital and income. Now, as I have 
said, this, in my opinion, was a l^ng, and was calculated to imbue 
his children with false ideas of the' economy of money ; and I, for one, 
came<to inherit, as it were, the loose notions of its value and its uses which 
I observed to be domestically prevalent from my childhood. I was 

D 2 
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brought up in the habit of considering money as a something to be 
spent, without having its duty impressed on me by precept and example, 
that it was a something also to be earned; and especially that it must be 
earned before it can be spent. I have had occasion in my experience 
through life, to observe, that there is an unhappy class, unfortunately too 
numerous in these days, who intist on the convenience of the practice of 
spending the money first and procuring it afterwards. However, I shall 
have to speak more of these matters by-and-by. I must first relate my 
youthful adventures. 

There was on^ anecdote, however, which I must not omit to mention, as 
it is a curious circumstance, and tends to illustrate the fatality to which 
I have already alluded as being attached to my existence ; my very name 
was borrowed from the heathen vocabulary. The reason of this may be 
best explained by the following dialogue which took place between my 
father and mother shortly after I had gladdened the paternal mansion by 
my arrival. 

Chap. III. 

“ My dear,'’ began my mother to my father, as he sat by her bed-side 
talking over such family affairs as he judged it suitable to discourse on to 
an invalid, “it’s very odd ; but I can’t for my life decide on a name for 
baby. It w'orrios me night and day !” 

“ I thought you had decided long ago,” said my father. 

“ So I had ; but then I had the idea it would be a girl, and you see 
it’s a boy, so that the hunting for a name is to begin all over again I” 

“ Suppose you call him by my name,”suggested my father ; “it’s usual, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Good heavens! my dear, how can you think of such a thing! What! 
call the poor little dear ‘ Jenkliiit would he*a cruelty to the poor child 
to let him bo Jenkined all the days of his life. Think of what you have 
suffered yourself!’’ 

“ That’s very true,” replied my father, feelingly. 

“ Haven’t 1 always been obliged to call you by your sui-naine,” con¬ 
tinued niy mother, “ although it seems unnatural sometimes to do it; 
but how could I call you ‘ Jenkin ?”’ 

My father was sileut; although a man may be afflicted with a caco¬ 
phonous name, he doesn’t like to have the charge of it brought too point¬ 
edly against him. 

“ I always think,” resumed my mother, “ that it’s more affectionate in 
a family to call one’s husband by his Christian name; although some 
think it is not so stylish 

“ Well,” said my father, with a slight shade of teatiness in his tone; 
“there are plenty of names to pick and choose from. Call him anything 
you like—only have done with it.” 

“ Well, then, do ydu propose a name; poor little fellow, he seems quite 
wretched without due! No one knows what to call him.” 

Suppose we say William,said my falther. 

“ Then he will be called ' BillI hate that word ‘ Bill.’ ” 

" George, then ?” 

“ It’s the gamekeeper’s name; tbit won’t do.” 

“ Thomas ?” 

“ I shouldn’t like him to be called * Tom.* ” 
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** What do you say to John ?” 

“ It’s as bad as the others ; it always comes to Jack, and that sounds 
to my ears so horrid vulgar. Besides, somehow one’s footman is alw^s 
called John; and then that’s always awkward and makes confusion. To 
be sure, we can make one’s servant change his name to any one that 
doesn’t interfere with one’s own; but realljr,” continued my mother, get¬ 
ting excited and a little angry at the didiculty, “ there ought to be a 
law to prevent the common people from using the same names as ourselves! 
Why don’t you go into parliamept, my dear, and propose something of 
the sort? ” 

“ A seat in parliament is an expensive thing to purchase, my dear,” 
replied my father, “ there’s our neighbour, Trentham, his borough cost 
him five thousand pounds besides the beer ; to say nothing of the bore of 
making speeches at the election, and calling the rascals that you buy with 
your money, ‘ Worthy and independent electors,’ and so forth.—But this 
has nothing to do with finding a name for our boy. The shortest way, 
after all, wall be to call him Jenhin.” 

“ I would rather die!” said my mother, “What, do you think that 
poor innocent boy would be able to do with such a name as Jenkin tacked 
to him all the days of his life? No! Tom, Jack, Dick, Bill—any name 
but that! I should never be able to look him in the face after such an 
infliction!” 

“ What the devil!” my father began ; but, checking himself imme¬ 
diately, in consideration of my mother’s delicate condition; “For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear,” he resumed, “ choose for yourself. Here,” he continued, 
taking a prayer-book from a shelf, and blowing the dust off it; “ here’s 
the list of them all: I will read them through from top to bottom, and 
you can stop me when you come to one that you like.” 

“ I don’t like any of them,” replied my inother, pettishly; “ they are all 
so common ; I should like our buy to have some name to distinguish him 
from ordinary people ; something uncommon.” 

There was a print of Lcander crossing the Hellespont opposite the bed, 
for which my father had a great affection from its having been long in 
the family, but which my mother abominated, .as it always gave her the 
idea, as she insisted, of catching cold ; but on this occasion it was the for¬ 
tunate means of bringing the matrimonial discussion to a conclusion. My 
father and mother had both fixed their eyes on it musingly. The exi¬ 
gency of the case, perhaps—for the difficulty of finding a name unpol¬ 
luted by vulgar appropriation threatened to leave me without any name 
at all—inspired my father with a bright idea. 

“ What do you say,” said he, “ to Leander ? That’s a classic name.*’ 

“ And uncommon,” said my mother. 

“ I never heard anyone called by that name before, certainly,” said my 
father, “ but it’s a well-sounding name, at any rate.” 

“ You don’t think it would be considered indelicate ?” said my mother, 
turning her eyes to the picture, doubtingly. , 

“ Not a bit,”said my father; “our boy, though he may bear the name 
of the hera, won’t go about in the streets in that style.” 

“ Well ;”said mj' mother, hesitatingly ; “if you don’t think there’s any 
thing improper in it —” ^ 

“ Nonsense,” said my father; “ it’s as good a name as any other,.for that 
matter; so, if you’re content, let it be so settled.” 
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And so it was settled ; and with the jmnt consent of the consulting 
parties, the hero of the present memoirs was, with the proper ceremonies, 
named Leander ; differing from that celebrated enthusiast, however, in 
one particular, that whereas the ancient hero passed much of his time, by 
all accounts, in a cold bath, his namesake passed most of his life in hot 
water. 

I shall pass over the time between infancy and that stage of boyhood 
which qu^ified me for a public school, although there are many creditable 
anecdotes of my precocity and sagacity extant which could not fail to in¬ 
terest maternal bosoms. But I do violence to my own feelings, and 
suppress them. My reply to an invitation of my nurse to have a “bone’^ 
of a chicken, when I could just lisp, “ Yes—with some meat on it,” was 
certainly very clever, but I do not dwell on these points lest I should 
fatigue the general reader. There was a story of mine, also, about two 
gravel-carts, which, unlike the celebrated “ story without an end," which 
has received so large a share of popular approbation, had neither ending 
nor beginning, but which was considered so remarkable an indica¬ 
tion of early genius, that I believe it was the main caxise of confirming my 
father in his purpose of sending me to a public school, in order that my 
talents might have the opportunity of being properly developed. As to 
my saying, on the occasion of my wearing for the first time a splendid 
new beaver hat, with a feather and looped up in front, on an illumination 
night, when the bells were ringing joyfully, and the crowds of people 
were pleased to exercise their most sweet voices in loud huzzas, for they 
did not know exactly what; I repeat, as to my saying, “ What a fuss the 
people make about my new hat!” I consider ^hat exclamation has received 
more applause than it deserved. But, as I said before, I shall pass over 
these matters, and proceed with the narrative of my school.expcrience, as 
the habits which I acquired there had so powerful an effect on the course 
of my after-life. 

Neither shall I give more than a passing word to the fellowship which 
existed between me ;!nd a long-tailed pony, of which, through the inte¬ 
rest of my friend the coachman, before I was eight years of age. I became 
the acknowledged possessor. But I shall never forget the sorrow of the 
parting which necessarily took place between me and “ Rory” when I was 
sent to Eton College, two years aftert The parting from my father and 
mother I bore, as 1 was told to bear it, “like a man but the parting with 
the pony was a very different affair. I was convinced at the time that 
he felt it as much as I did. This was my “first griefhowever, I con¬ 
soled myself gradually for the separation; and, I remember, I used to 
cherish the figure of Pegasus which adorned the title-page of an “ Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses” which I borrowed from a third-form boy, from the re¬ 
semblance which I fancied it bore to my own pony ; and I attribute to 
the circumstance of that accidental illustration the decided predilection 
which I conceived for the poetry of the Latin classics. But the event 
introduction-to public life at Eton is deserving of a separate 
. * 

Chap. IV. 

It is now many years since that, memorable day when I made ray 
entry, with much dignity on my long-teiled pony, at the renowned 
College of Eton. This indulgence of a last ride on the pony, was a 


or my 
chapl^. 
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sort of compromise whlcli I made with my mother, and I do not doul}t 
helped considerably towards the facility of my departure for the first 
time, from home. She was very much affected at the separation, not 
being quite reconciled to my being launched, at so tender an age, in the 
vortex of a public school; and she was earnest in, impressing on me the 
importance of never getting wet feet, as she had heard that the environs 
of Eton were of a marshy description;,and of remembering always to 
put on my night-cap when I went to bed, an admonition which, I am 
soiTy to say, 1 much neglected, 9 s the said night-caps, having been ex¬ 
pressly constructed for the occasion of a manly fashion—that is to say, 
shaped liked a sugar-loaf, with a white cotton tassel at the superior 
extremity, for what reason I have never been able to understand—I found 
them so convenient for keeping marbles in that they were always appro¬ 
priated to that or similar uses. She particularly cautioned me, also, to 
take care not to sleep in a damp bed, a caution which was very proper, 
but which, in my case, was superfluous, insomuch as I do not remember 
that it ever mattered to me or affected my rest in the least, whether my 
sheets were damp or dry, for, in truth, I always made but one sleep of 
it—and never M-as able to “ enjoy my bed,” as the saying is, for as soon 
as I laid my head on my pillow I fell fast asleep, and never woke till I had 
to get up the next morning—except on one occasion, when I was put in 
the black list, and had to ruminate on the anticipation of the very dis¬ 
agreeable consequence of the next morning; but of this 1 shall have to 
speak in its order. 

My kind mother added to her verbal admonitions various reminiscences 
of home in the shape of a huge cake of a superior quality, and sundry 
pots of jam as substantial consolations. These matters, with my other 
luggage, were despatched the day before by the stage, and their appear¬ 
ance excited no little merriment among my new associates, and I was in 
danger of being complimented by the appellation of “ mamma’s boy,” 
which it cost mo three severe fights and some temporary damage to the 
bridge of my nose to get lid of. 

At last, however, after repeated embraces, and a promise to be kept 
sacred on my part of writing home once a week, I was permitted to leave 
the paternal mansion, my father accompanying me on horseback the 
whole of the way, attended by the coachman, who had obtained special 
permission to take the place of one of the grooms in consideration of 
his attachment to my person. 

As the distance was more than thirty miles, we dined on the road, 
although I must say, notwithstanding my outward appearance of forti¬ 
tude, I had not much appetite, and the pony, the coachman said,'was 
“ off his feed.” However, the liberality of ray father at the little village 
inn, about five miles from the college, formed a favourable introduction 
for me, of which I took advantage in after-times; but I must not an¬ 
ticipate. 

All journeys must come to an end at last, as sqpie one has sapiently 
observed, and so did ours ; but someho-y, as my ride came nearer and 
nearer, my heart became fuller and fuller; and somehow I could not 
enjoy satisfactorily the picturesque scenery which my father pointed out 
to me in the neighbourhood of Windsor. The atmosphere appeared to 
me a little misty, and my pony went sluggishly, as if he, too, partook 
of my irresistible depression. 
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And now, like a stone rolling down-hill, which, although not quite a 
new simile, is the best that I can call to mind at the moment, our pace 
seemed to grow quicker as we approached our term. We rode through 
the town of Windsor, and my father desired me to remark the mag¬ 
nificent site of the castle, which I endeavoured to do, but I cannot say that 
I was particidarly penetrated by its appearance at that time; we clattered 
over the stones down the steep street, which some presentiment told me 
led direct to Eton, crossed the bridge over the Thames, the theatre of 
my future exploits, before I expected if;, and stood within the precincts 
of the college. 

“ Now, my boy,” said my father, “ you are in Eton.” 

I called up as good a smile as I could, but I fancy it was a very poor 
one; and I must confess I heartily wished I was at home. 1 do believe 
that if I had been on my own legs 1 should have stood stock-still; but being 
borne like an involuntary agent by my pony, 1 was carried on irresistibly to 
my fate. 1 looked around me, however, to see what sort of a place I 
was in, and I saw nothing to alarm me ; but still it was “ going to 
schooland the sensations engendered by that occurrence, are, I have 
reason to believe, never of an agreeable nature. But on we went. 

Passing Christopher’s, celebrated for its “ bishop,” on our left, we 
skirted the sausage-shop on the same side, and rode by the domiciles of 
Yonge and Bethell, flanked by Knapp’s and the long wall on our right; 
thence pursuing our course, amidst a silence and solitude which struck 
me as mysterious and awful—but as it was during school-hours, all the 
boys were otherwise engaged—we passed Waight’s, turned Mother Trot’s 
at the comer, and passing by Sumner’s on our right hand, and leaving 
Drury’s on our left, we pushed our way to ’the very outskirt of the in¬ 
habited portion of the Etonian domains, and drew up in the court-yard 
of a square brick mansion, which was tenanted by a lady of the name of 
Angelo ; and albeit she was a “ Miss,” one of the privileged “ dames” 
of the college. 

A man-servant appeared ; we dismounted from our horses ; my father 
introduced me to the lady who was to stand in loco parentis on the female 
side, and after the usual compliments he took his leave, taking me with 
him to “ Christopher’s” to have a glass of wine before parting. We were 
shown into rather a gloomy-looking room fronting the street, and a 
bottle and glasses were provided with a promptitude which showed that 
the waiter was used to the order. 

My father sat down and pulled up his top-boots, which he regarded 
meditatively for a brief space, and tljjen addressed me gravely in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:-— 

Leander^ou are but young as yet, but you are old enough to under¬ 
stand me. This is the first time tnat you have been from home, and 
your mother is very anxious about you. Always be a good boy, and 
attend to what your tutor says to you; and take care that you donT; cut 
your fingers with yoiir hack-knife; I remember your mamma was very 
particular about that. And rem^^mher that you are now at the first school 
in the kingdom; it was founded by Henry VI.; the very first, and the 
most expensive, I understand; Harrow and Westminster are good, 
Harrow especially ; I know that, because I was brought up there myself, 
and there was one of the best packs of hounds—however, that is not to the 
question now; you must attend to your studies. Greek and Latin are 
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the main points here. Every gentleman must understand Greek and 
Latin; that is, he must have studied them in his youth so as not to ap> 
pear ignorant when things are talked about in Greek and Latin, such as 
Homer and Vii^l. People don’t talk Greek and Latin now, at least I never 
heard them, and that is why they are called the dead languages. But 
they are very useful, nevertheless, in a variety of ways, not necessary for 
me to mention at present, because your tjitor will explain all that to you. 
And one thing that I have to impress upon you, is always to speak the 
truth, and always to act like a geetleraan. Don’t quarrel, and don’t fight, 
if you can help it ; I know that your mother has cautioned you about 
that. But, at the same time, I don’t wish you to be a poltroon ; so that, 
as I say, don’t get into a fight if you can help it, but if you can’t help it, 
why then you must act according to circumstances. Don’t borrow money 
of your schoolfellows ; that’s a very mean*thing to do; bnt always lend to 
any one that wants it; we ought always to be free and generous to one 
another, and people always have a contempt for a miserly disposition. 
But you must not spend your money extravagantly, that would be 
wrong again. In short, you must spend your money like a gentleman. 
And of course you will not get into debt; in fact, you are too young for 
the trades people to allow you to do it. People in a certain station of 
life are obliged to get into debt; but little boys have no business to do it. 
And that’s all I have to say to you. Oh ! your mother wished me to 
say something about your reading. I understand that the common parts 
of education, such as reading, and writing, and that—and arithmetic—I 
must not forget arithmetic—are not much attended to here. These things 
are expected to come of themselves ; it is the classics that distinguish 
gentlemen from the common people. You will learn fencing, and 
dancing, of course, and French; but you must not allow them to interfere 
with your Greek and Latin. And remember to wind up your watch 
regularly, always in the morning at breakfast, that’s the proper time ; at 
night—after dinner—one is apt to neglect it; bur you are too young to 
understand those things. And you will find it very useful for keeping 
school hours; and remember that punctuality in engagements is one of 
the distinctions of^a gentleman ; besides, if you don’t keep to your time in 
being at school you will be punished—flogged, perhaps, which is a very 
disgraceful circumstance, besides being painful—sometimes it is very 
painful. However, I hope that will not happen to you. Indeed, it is a 
practice which I do not approve of, and never didapprove of, I remem¬ 
ber all the boys at Harrow were against it; but I suppose no other mode 
of correction can be found that is §o handy and gives so little trouble. 
One of the masters at Harrow used to call it a ‘ short cut to the know¬ 
ledge of the Greek and Latin classics ;’ but it would be improper for me 
to treat such a subject with levity ; but your mother was very fretty about 
it before we came away, and so you will take care to keep out of that 
scrapl, I am sure, for her sake. And now, my dear %oy, I shall wish 
you good-bye.” • 

With these words my fathei'rose, and placing in my hands a one-pound 
note, which seemed to me at that time an inexhaustible supply of w'ealth, 
he took leave of me, not without emotion, although he thought to dis¬ 
guise it by a careless and cheerful manner, which, however, my young 
eyes saw through, and which made my heart feel very heavy. My^ father ^ 
walked back with me to my dame’s, followed by the coachman with the 
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horses, and, after an affectionate parting, the coachman shaking hands 
with me as with his own son, I was left in my new abode, the last thing 
that I saw being my pony’s tail as it whisked round the comer. 

1 was now alone ; 1 felt a strange choking at the throat, which indis¬ 
posed me to the conversation into which my good-natured dame, with 
kindly intentions, endeavoured to beguile me. But I would have burst 
rather than have allowed a tear, to escape me, and I endeavoured to find 
consolation in the anticipation of the sports in which I should now have 
the opportunity of engaging, with numerous companions, and with the 
feeling of the unwonted supply of money which I fondly cherished in my 
breeches-pocket, and which already seemed to be endowed with a sort of 
restless power of locomotion, as if stimulated by the air of the place 
with a spontaneous desire of circulation. But of this I shall have to 
speak in due course. I must first describe my reception by my school¬ 
fellows, and the greeting which awaited me in the ceremonies of induc¬ 
tion incidental to a “ new boy.” 

These details will not appear trivial to those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the progress of a boy’s life at a public school; 
and when it is considered how indelibly the character of the man is 
affected by such early impressions, it may be useful to record the results 
of my own e.Tperience, as it may assist the judgment of those whose at¬ 
tention is directed to the subject, in forming a comparison between tho 
benefits of public and private education. Indeed, my own opinion is, 
that many of the errors which are prevalent among the higher classes of 
this country, and especially the vice of expenditure, which is transmitted 
by imitation from the higher to the lower,.may be traced to the early 
defects of omission and commission inducect by the system prevalent at 
our public schools ; and this remark applies as well to the moral as the 
scholastic portion of the system.—I will take the opportunity of explain¬ 
ing how the process of teaching is conducted, and say a word or two on 
the domestic economy of the school. 

The public school of Eton is not, as many suppose, a single building, 
in which all the boys are collected under one roof, and yratched over in a 
body ; the school, properly so called, consists of two large school-rooms, 
with one or two smaller places of assemblage, at w'liich the boys of the 
upper and lower school, respectively, attend at stated times “to say 
their lessonsthe lessons are learnt, or supposed to be learnt elsewhere. 
The boys reside at different houses kept either by “ dames” for the most 
part, or by the tutors. Every boy on his entrance is placed as a pupil of 
one of the tutors, all of whom muyt have passed through the college on 
the foundation, and who are, without exception, well-bred gentlemen of 
superior attainments. These tutors form also the body of “ masters,” 
who attend at the school-rooms to hear the lessons ; and they are pre¬ 
sumed to take care that their pupMs are properly prepared at their own 
houses in their vAious tasks. This duty, however, was in my time fre¬ 
quently neglected.. 

Besides these tutors, there were other nlasters, licensed by the college, 
but extraneous to it, who taught the vulgar accomplishments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, such matters being considered beneath the atten¬ 
tion of the classic “ tutors,” who confined themselves to Latin and Greek, 
including, above all, the highly-prized accomplishment of making Greek 
and Latin verses, which was the criterion of college merit, and considered 
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superior to all other attainments. In addition to the instructors already 
mentioned, there a French master appointed by the college, and one 
or two other permitted French masters and private tutors, of whom the 
authorities took no other account than to be satisfied with the general 
correctness of their character and demeanour. 

Thus, the boy resided, that is, slept and took his meals, at the house of 
his dame, or, as I have already said, in some instances, at the house of his 
tutor ; and journeyed backwards and forwards from his dame’s or his tu¬ 
tor’s house to the school-room, iik all weathers, rain or sunshine, which, 
while it tended, as it was considered, to make him more hardy and 
manly, was a fruitful source of the illnesses which such exposure co^dd 
not fail to occasion. And the mode of living at the dame’s or tutor’s 
house was this ; sometimes, but rarely, a boy had a room to himself; in 
the majority of cases, and almost always when there were brothers, two or 
three, and even four, boys inhabited the same room, which was of rather 
small dimensions. In this room they sat during the day, when they Sat 
at all, and invariably passed their evenings. How the evenings were 
often passed I shall have to describe by-and-by. In this room they also 
slept; turn-up bedsteads standing in it, w'hich were closed during the day. 
This was a bad arrangement, obviously; but so -it was; and such was the 
apartment in which many of the sons of the highest nobility in the kin]^- 
dom have passed the best part of their juvenile days. 

As to the moral superintendence of the boys thus placed, there was 
little or none. In their own rooms they did as they pleased; and, 
indeed, in my time, any manifest spying into their doings on the part 
of their dame would have,been considered an intrusion, and would 
have been resented in some way, accordingly. So that, in fact, the boys 
were left almost entirely to themselves ; and were exposed to the caprices, 
or the tyranny, and to the bad examples of one another, almost without 
check or control; and so long as they made no disturbance by fireworks or 
other gunpowder amusements threatening the blowing up of the premises, 
they were allowed to pass their time in quarrelling, fighting, cards, and 
drinking, pretty much as they pleased, and left to settle their disputes as 
they best could among themselves; the strongest, as is usual in such com¬ 
munities, establishing his dominion over the rest, as is the custom in sys¬ 
tems of autocrasy in all times all over the world. It must be admitted 
that this was not the best way to conduct a moral education; but at a 
public school it is not a moral, but a classical, education that.is aimed at; 
and doubtless that object, at the expense of all the rest, is sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. • 

Now I must protest against being wilfully misunderstood on the point 
of what is called “ classical education,” meaning thereby, as the term is 
popularly interpreted, a Greek and Latin education; I have too much 
respect for those noble languages, and am too strongly impressed with 
their 'utility to wish to depreciate the merit of their acquisition, or the 
honours of their professors ; but from ray own expeiience I must be per¬ 
mitted to say that their study’ at public sehools, and at Eton especially, 
was too exclusive; I do not find fault with boys being taught Greek wd 
Latin, but I object to their being taught nothing but Greek and Latia, 
and to its being supposed that the stuffing them with the dead languages 
is a sufficient preparation for the active duties of real life, whether legisla¬ 
torial or otherwise. It is not the use, but the abuse, that I complain o£ 
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However, as it is not my intention to write a treatise on academical edu¬ 
cation, I shall say no more on this point, for the present at least, but allow 
the subject to develope itself as I go on. My object is to illustrate the 
evil of that habit of mind which the customs of a public school are apt to 
engender on that most important part of the personal economy of a man’s 
life, his private exchequer; for, after all, in public, as in private life, with 
nations, as with individuals, money is the primum motile of all enter¬ 
prise; and whether in the pursuits of the occupation of peace, or in aggres¬ 
sive or defensive war, is the foundation on which all operations must neces¬ 
sarily be based, and, under all circumstances, is a subject which will force 
itself on every man’s attention. 

Tlie great evil of the preseiit day, as all must have daily occasion to 
observe, is the undue prevalence of “ Tick.” This nation went to war 
“ on tick,” and now is feeling the baneful and seemingly insurmountable 
inconvenience of being laden with a heavy debt. Tl.;»t which has been 
soTecklessly done by the nation collectively is imitated by the inhabitants 
of these realms individually. All is one universal system of “ Tick 
landlords are to be helped to cultivate their lands on tick ; the colonies 
are to be supported by “ Tickour princely merchants, following a most 
princely fashioTi, are to be saved from bankruptcy by a most complicated 
System of tick. One part of the empire borrows from the government, 
and the government borrows of the money-lenders, and the money-lenders 
borrow of the Bank of England, and the bank pursues a sublime system 
of tick by issuing notes which the government, and the hank, and every 
body besides knows, it has no possible means of paying if asked for; 
and so, every thing goes on merrily enough in a continual circle of tick, 
till all of a sudden pay-day comes, and then the nation and individuals 
ascei'tain to their extreme astonishment that they have been living beyond 
their income, and they all find themselves in a pretty mess. And then, 
while some political economists declare that all the mischief is owing to 
the erroneous system of tick, other political economists aver that the diffi¬ 
culty has been created by a restriction or a suspension of the glorious prin¬ 
ciple of tick; and contend that as that career has once been entered on, 
there is no help for it, but to go on in everlasting tick, and leave our 
descendants to pay off the debts which we leave to them as their inheri¬ 
tance, as well as they can. 

But I am forestalling my subject a little ; I shall have to say enough 
about this same tick in the course of my confessions in its relation to 
myself, and to describe how tick in war (and this reminds me of an anec¬ 
dote concerning my being taken ptasoner in the Peninsula), and tick in 
love (by-the-bye, that purchase of the rope-ladder on tick was one of 
the most memorable of my adventures), and tick on various occasions, 
operated on my fortunes through life. 

I must return now to my scho.’lboy adventures, on which, perhaps, I 
love too much to dwell, but which recalls to me the freshness of my early 
life, arid always makes me feel young again in their relation. Besides, 
it is necessary for the object ofi this work, fhat I should describe with the 
rieoessaify minuteness my experience at a public school, as the evil effect 
of a bad habit engendered there forms the purport and the moral of my 
tale ; for I date my own continual embarrassment in life, and the embar¬ 
rassments of many others, from the vicious practice prevalent in my time 
of that most expressive word to Etonian ears—“ Tick.” 
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THE CHA’B ARABS. 

BY W. FKANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

A Nook of Land—Anjflo-Turco-Persian Political Commission—Origin of tho 
Cha’b Arabs—Tenure of the Country—Sheikh Suleyman and his Piratical 
Exploits—Town of Mohammerah—Its Salubrity, Trade, and Importance- 
Jealousy of the French Consul at tiie Predilection of the English for this Port 
—Navigation of the Daurak Canal—Night in the Marshes—Metropolis of the 
Cha’b Arabs and Court of Sheikh Thamar. 

Tn one of the most remote corners of the world, on a bit of alluvial 
soil, marshy, grassy, and sandy, as it passes into rock and desert; in an 
angle formed by the scriptural and classic streams, the Oreatis, the Ulai, 
the Pasitigris, and tho Euphrates; fertilised in its heart by the drainage 
of a whole river, the antique Iledyphon—which the poets of olden time 
would have represented as a nymph dying in the embraces of that gloomy 
king whom all the goddesses refused to wed—there dwells a tribe of 
buffiilo-fccding, degenerate, and once piratical Arabs, hitherto little 
known, and who, but for the said piratical habits, the restlessness of mo¬ 
dern travellers, whom nothing can escape, and the miserable policy of 
a French consul in setting the Turks and Persians by the ears, would 
probably have long enjoyed the same enviable obscurity. 

But English adventurers entered into the heart of this remote country; 
French jealousy saw in this act an immediate intention on their part to 
possess themselyes of the country ; Turkish soldiers devastated its rising 
little port, the Bakhtiyari mountaineers replaced its fallen sheikh, the 
Persians retorted by invading the metropolis, and a mixed Anglo-Turco- 
Persiau commission has been sitting for two or tliree years at Erzrum, in 
Armenia, to decide as to whom this fragment of the Delta of the 
Euphrates, with its villages, castles, and palace—its rice-grounds, its 
buffalo pastures, and date-groves—and its poverty-stricken inhabitants 
shall belong. It would have been a most desirable thing if the Cha’b 
Arabs, as the tribe in question is designated, could have decided the 
knotty question themselves, and proclaimed their independence alike of 
the Sublime Porte and the equally sublime Shahinshah. Unfor¬ 
tunately, their numerical strength was not equal to the tpk, so they 
rcniiiined and still remain in the unpleasant position of a bone to be con¬ 
tended for by Sunni and Shia’h dogs, who tear away at both sides at 
once. • 

We have not seen the blue-book which chronicles the labours of the 
commission; no doubt it will be called for during the present session of 
Parliament by a Chisholm Anstey, or an Urquhart, when impeaching a 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or by some laborious financier, to whom even 
the Cha’b Arabs shall not remain a mystery, if expenses have been in¬ 
curred in di’agging them f*.'om obscurity; but we have visited their 
country on various occasions, traversed it in almost all directioBs, held 
long conferences with its sheikhs, in their ancient palace and citadel, have 
sympathised with them when flourishing, and pitied them when trod 
down by the iron tramp of oppression, and the Cha’b Arabs are not a 
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mystery to us, nor shall they be so to others, if they will follow us, first 
in our historical, and then in our peripatetic notes. 

The Cha’b Arabs emigrated from the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, and they were, therefore, of independent origin. They were 
buffalo-herdsmen, and hence th^ settled on xnarshy territory, first in the 
district of Wasit, subsequently rounding the town of Kobban, in Daurak, 
and which town is mentioned by the older Arabian geographers. 

They soon afterwards ascended the Jerrahi (Hedyphon), and pitched 
their tents around an artificial mound—a ruin of some Susanian fabric— 
and upon which arose the modern town of Fellahiyah. The Afshara ob¬ 
jected to this encroachment on their territories; but the Cha’bs excused 
themselves by saying, that the pastures of the Jerrahi were better suited 
to their buffaloes than Kobban, where they did not prosper. Soon after¬ 
wards, a ditch was dug round the mound, uptm which the Afshars again 
remonstrated. The Cha’bs answered, that the ditch was constructed to 
preserve their buffaloes, which were carried off almost evex’y night by their 
neighbours. The Afshars were obliged to be satisfied. The following 
^ear, a stout mud-wall was raised within the ditch, and the Afshars find¬ 
ing that the Cha’bs w’ere resolved to live in independence, invited the 
chief of a neighbouring tribe to assist them in expelling the Arabs from 
the country. This chief entered the field in the spring, but, falling ill, 
Tvas compelled to return, and the expedition was deferred till the autumn. 
In the interval, the Afshars concluded a peace with the Cha’bs, which 
they intended to break as soon as it was in their power to do so. Of this 
the Arabs were aware, and they formed a design of defeating them before 
they could receive assistance. They accordingly made a feast, to which 
the Afshars were invited. As they were bating, the Cha’bs fell upon 
them and slew them to the number of fourteen, all of whom were chiefs. 
The Cha’bs then applied to the Wali of Arabistan, residing at Ilawizah, 
who was the most powerful chieftain in the Delta of the Euphrates, to 
assist them in driving out the Persians. “ We arc Arabs,” said they, 
“ and, consequently, the sayyid is a brother. It is better that we should 
be his subjects; we are willing to render the same services and pay the 
same tribute as the Afshars.” The Wali consented, and marched against 
the Afshars, who were expelled from Dadrak, and took refiige at Lehrowi, 
where they built a castle, which, according to Layard, still bears their 
name. 

These Walls of Arabistan, although vassals of Persia, were of Arabian 
descent, the' founder of the family being a sayyid, or descendant of the 
prophet, who quitted Medinah to settle, first at Wasit, in Chaldea, and 
subseqtjently at Hawizah, on the ClToaspes, about the year 1350. There 
were, at that time, four Walis in Persia, who were considered as the chief 
vassals, or semi-dependent princes of the Shahinshab, or King of Kings. 
These were the Walis of Luristan, of Guijistan, or Georgia, of Kurdistan, 
and of Arabistan. Shah Abbas the Great abolished the title of Ata Beg 
of Luristan, and conferred that of Wali on the chief of the province, which 
denomination has ever since b^n retainedd>y the descendants of Husain 
Khan, ^ first who received the tide. 

The Cha’b Arabs did not, however, long remain peaceful occupiers of 
the land they had seized; for, at the accession of Shah Abbas to the 
throne of Persia, Imam Kuli Khan, governor of Pars, headed an expedi¬ 
tion against them, and forced them to return their former possessions to 
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tlie Afshars, compelling them, moreover, to pay a certain tribute to tbe 
crown of Persia. 

Taking advantage, however, of the state of anarchy which succeeded 
the death of Nadir Shah, the Cha’b Arabs repossessed themselves once 
more of the country of Daurak, forcing the A&hars and sundry Turko¬ 
man tribes that pastured their docks in the same territory, to decamp, 
and made themselves complete masters of all the countries that inter¬ 
vened between the Euphrates, the Karun, and the Hindiyan. 

The name of 4no Cha’b Arabs^ became first known in this country 
about the latter part of the last century, in consequence of their piratical 
exploits on tbe Persian Gulf.* They had then attained their highest 
power under the intelligent and enterprising Sheikh Suleyman. This 
sheikh, the founder of the present family of the Ali Bu Nasii- sheikhs, 
constructed dams across the rivers, dug canals, built houses and villages, 
planted date groves, and encouraged commerce. But, above all, he 
sought to aggrandise his dominions. He subjected all the less powerful 
tribes in lus neighbourhood, and extended his conquests in the direction 
of Bassora, where Niebuhrf describes him as having in his time pos¬ 
session of all the islands and territories adjoining* the Shat el Arab. 
The possession of the mouths of the Euphrates led tins powerful chieftain 
to turn his attention to navigation. He constructed his first ship in 
l7o8 ; and, in 1765, he had already ten large-sized vessels and seventy- 
six small ones. With these vessels ne made war upon all European mer¬ 
chantmen that came to trade at Bushirc and Bassora; and he captured, 
among others, several English ships. He particularly assisted the tribes 
of the coast, south of Hindiyan, in destroying the Dutch factory at 
Kharaj, and he also made himself master of several large districts in 
Persia. 

At length Kerim Khan, the successor of Nadir Shah, invaded his 
territories with so strong a force, that he was obliged to fly, wfth his 
treasure, beyond the Euphrates. The Persians, after sacking Fellahiyah, 
advanced westward, and broke down the dam which had been constructed 
to force the waters into the Kobban mouth of the river, but the plague 
having broken out in the army, it was obliged to retrace its steps. No 
sooner had the Persians withdrKwn, than the Turks of Baghdad and 
Bassora advanced in their turn against Sheikh Suleyman, for violation 
►of their territories ; and, thus tossed between two antagonist powers, the 
sheikh had no alternative but to seek an alliance with one, and he gave 
the preference to Kerim Khan, from whom he subsequently* received, in 
return for signal service rendered to the Persians at the siege of Bassora, 
cession of the town of Hin^yan andf its dependencies in perpetuity, but 
somewhat in the nature of a feudal tenure, on condition of paying 1000 
tomans yearly to the Persian government. 

So long as the sovereigns of Persia have been strong enough to enforce 
payment of this tribute, the Chft’b Sheikhs have met tbe demand; but, 
whenever they thought they could withhold their allegiance, they never 
failed to do so. This has led to constant pptty warfare between the Arabs 
and the Persiaos. At the coramencment of Pet’h-Ali-Shah’s reign, they 

* Vincent’s “ Commerce and Navigation of the AncientB," &C., vol. L, p. 427. 
Fourth edition, 1807. * 

t “Voyage en Arabic,” &c., tow. il, p. 160. Swiss e^tion of 1780. 
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kept aloof, but Mohammed Ali Mirza, governor of Pars, having sent an 
expedition against Hindiyan, they were obliged to pay tribute partly in 
cash, and partly in a stipulated number of their noble breed of horses. 
In a similar manner, after the accession of the reigning shah to the 
throne, and while Colonel Shee, in command of the forces in Farsistan, 
was besieging the fort of Guli-Gulab, then in the bands of the warlike 
Mamaseni tribes, Manucha Kh^n, governor of Pars, summoned the Cha’b 
Arabs to supply the troops, with provisions. The Sheikh made answer, 
that as there existed no precedent of Cha’b Arabs ever having pro¬ 
cured Sursat, or provisions for a Persian army, he could not comply with 
the demand; but after the fort had surrendered, he changed bis mind, 
and in addition to the required supplies, paid several thousand tomans to 
the governor of Pars. 

At the time of Sir John Macdonald Kinneir’s visit to Persia, that is about 
forty years ago, that traveller describes the revenues the Cha’b Sheikh 
as amounting to five laks of piastres (50,000/.) a year, and says that 
he could bring into the field five thousand horse, and twenty thousand 
foot. 

The first time I’visited the Cha’b Arabs, I joined the Euphrates 
steamer, then lying off the town of Mohammerah, in a Persian open 
boat, in which I had made the traverse from Bushire. The bustle of this 
little port, and the picturesqueness of the environs, charmed the eye at 
once. The Pasitigris, or Karun, after emptying part of its waters into 
the Khor Bahmehshir, a wide and noble estuary, flows on in a limpid 
stream by the Haffar channel to the Shat el Arab. This channel is an 
artificial cut, and is about three-quarters of a mile in length, from three 
to four hundred yards in width, and it receives three-fifths of the waters of 
the Pasitigris. It has depth of water for vessels of any burden. Its 
banks, when not occupied by buildings, arc fringed with an undergrowth 
of liquorice plant, acacias, and pomegranates, behind which are continu¬ 
ous groves of stately i)alms. On the south side was an extensive mud 
fort, enclosing a few dwellings tenanted by Karayid, Sheikh of the 
JVasara, and his followers; on the north side was the town ot Moham¬ 
merah, consisting, at the most, of a few wretched hovels, andL a kind of 
temporary bazaar, constructed chiefly 0#matting and date fronds; but as 
the town had been declared a free port by the Sheikh of the Cha’bs, a 
most active bustling trade was thriving, the Haifar was crowded withlf 
every variety of shipping, there were great heavy brigs from Oman, 
clumsy Persian bagalas from Bushire, Arab boats from Bahrain and Ko- 
weit, and craft of motley rigging from more distant seas. So, also, in the 
town itself, an infinite variety of costume and physiognomy presented itself. 
The white-turbaned, loose-robed, clear, and smooth-skinned opium dealer 
from Surat and Bombay was a novelty to us. Red and yellow shoe mer¬ 
chants from Cairo, Fez dealers fr* m Tripoli, tobacco vendors from Shiraz, 
Tajiks, Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and Kurds were more familiar, but 
still filled up the cqnvass with distinct forms and striking contrasts. Add 
to this, that from the deck of f.he steamer,‘the swift flowing waters of the 
Karun, the broad channel of the Bahmehshir, and the lake-like expanse of 
the great Shat el Arab, with its boundless forests of palm trees, could be all 
brou|^ht under the eye at the same moment, reducing town and forts and 
bustling tradera to the semblance of an ant-hill in motion amid such a 
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silent expanse of waters, palm forests, and interminable plains, and it will 
be felt that Mohammerah was a site calculated to make an impression 
never to be effaced. And it was so healthy, too! The sky was as bright 
as the waters were clear and limpid, not a cloud furrowed the horizon, not 
a sij^htless object or a streak of mud sullied the current, onOe drunk by 
none but kings, and the air was pure as sky and water ; we had not a 
sick man on board, and the lightness and activity around imparted cheejr* 
fulness to every one. Lieutenant Selby bears equally strong testimony 
to the salubrity of the place, which is of so much importance in a country 
so low and flat as the Delta of the Euphrates. 

I am enabled (he says)* from a personal knowledge of it (Mohammerah) for 
some years, to bear witness to its superiority in this respect over any other 
part of the adjacent countiy ; so much so, that when, during the hot months, 
duty called me from Baghdad to the town of Basrah, or its vicinity, I inva¬ 
riably remained at, or near, Mohammerah, to which, in a great measure, I at¬ 
tribute the entire absence of tljat deadly fever whicli committed such havoc in 
the second expedition under Captain Lynch, at its outset, and which can 
only be ascribed to its having been compelled to remain so long at Basrah. 

The salubrity of the one place, and the unhealthiness of the other, are 
easily accounted for. Bassora is situated a mile from the river, up a stag¬ 
nant canal, and is, for a great portion of the year, surrounded by a mias¬ 
matic marsh and inundation. Again, the temperature of the Karun and 
Euphrates is very different. The Karun, fed by the melting snows of 
the Persian Apennines, loses, in its short and rapid descent of about one 
hundred and sixty miles, little of its freshness and invigorating coolness. 
In the month of August, when the Shat el Arab has attained a tempera¬ 
ture of 91 deg. Fah., the Kauun never exceeds 80 deg. Hence, probably, 
the celebrity of its waters. No wonder that Colonel Chesney should 
have preferred this locality, possessed at once of such great natural and 
artificial advantages, for a station to Bassora. From its admirable 
position, having the Karun to the north-eastward, by which it communi¬ 
cates with the fertile provinces of Khuzistan, and the possessions of the 
Cha’b sheikhs; the Shat el Arab, to the north-westward, by which there 
is an uninterrupted communication with Bassora, Kurnah, Ilillah, llagh- 
dad, and, in fact, all the countiips watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and a passage to the sea by both the Khor Bahmehshir and Shat 
el Arab ; its merchants well informed, energetic, and enterorising men, 
*and the people active, and much less bigoted than the Turks, Moham¬ 
merah must even yet, after its invasion and devastation by Turks and 
Persians, rise up from its ashes, and become one of the most important 
places on the rivers of Mesopotamia. “ In a naval, a military, a commer¬ 
cial, and a sanitary point of view, it is unrivalled. 

Unfortunately, however, the opening Mohammerah as a free port, had 
induced the traders who had previously resorted to Bassora, where the 
duties are very high, to resort to the latter place, which had not only 
caused a great diminution in the custom-house revenues of Bassora, which 
were vpry considerable, but likewise of the revenue^ of the Pasha of 
Baghdad, which are in part derived from' the same source. Ali lUza 
Pasha having terininated las campaign against the rebel chief of Rawan- 

• Journal of K. G. S., vol. xiv., p. 223. 
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du*, demanded nothing better than an excuse to destroy this rival port 
on the Euphrates, and at the time of our visit, nothing was spoken about 
but a proximate invasion of the Turks, 

M. Fontanier, French Consul at Bassora, who fanned the flame of 
cupidity, with the zealous breath of international jealousy, says of Colonel 
Chesney’s taking up his quarters at Mohammerah “ that it was an insult 
to the Turks for Colonel ChesUey to establish himself in a hostile town, 
without even notifying such an intention ; and to choose for the centre of 
his operations a spot, the prosperity of which, right or wrong, the go¬ 
vernment wished to destroy. It was still worse to make conventions 
with the rebel Sheikh of Mohammerah, and to promise him the protection 
of Great Britain.” 

Now, with regard to the latter reckless .■.taternent, T believe that I was 
with Colonel Chesney on the occasion of every '-isit made either to Haji 
Jabar, Sheikh of the Mohaisen, and Ahmed, Sheikh of the Haiyadar, 
sub-tribes of the Cba’bs, and both then dwelling in Mohammerah ; as 
well also to Sheikh Karayid who resided in Southern Mohammerah, and 
I do not believe that any such hopes were held out to those chiefs. 

With regard to the right and wrong of the question, we have already 
seen that the country was originally held by the Afshar Persians ; that 
when the Cha’b Arabs expelled the Afshars, that they did so with the 
assistance of, and while acknowledging the supremacy of the Persian 
governor of Arabistan, and that from the time of Shah Abbas the Great 
they have paid tribute and acknowledged fealty to the Persian govern¬ 
ment. If there was any right in the question, it was for Shuster to com¬ 
plain of being defrauded of its dues, and not Bassora. When the news 
spread that Ah Riza Pasha had really left Baghdad to invade Moham¬ 
merah, Muhammed Taghi-Khan Bakhtiyar was directed by the Mo’tamid, 
or chief of Kirmanshah, to offer the sheikh assistance, provided the sheikh 
furnished the troops with the necessary supplies on their march, and as 
long as they requir.-d them ; but, unfortunately, tho sheikh was lulled 
into security by the misrepresentations of Ajil, and Abd al Riza, the 
Shei?th of the Bawis, who had been tampered with by the Turks, and he 
refused this offer of aid. 

Ali Riza Pasha, according to M. Fontanier’s own account, did not know 
whether Mohammerah belonged to Persia or Turkey. To an ambassador,^ 
deputed to him to explain that the port belonged to Persia, he could return 
no answer.* The French consul accordingly came to his aid. 

I was apprehensive (says M Fontanier) of other proceedings of the same 
kind, and had my fears, too, lest the Persians, taking advantage of the unsatis¬ 
factory answers of the pasha, should assert tliat the* right was on their side. 
This would have been a reason for attacks and hostilities that national ani¬ 
mosity would too readily have prompted, and which would, moreover, have 
afforded the English such a pretext as they ardently desired for inducing the 
belligerents to accept their intervention. With the help of Herbelot’s Bihlio- 
theque Orientale, in ^vhich I found an account of the Chahabs, and with what I 
already knew of the history of the country, I was not long in drawing up a note 
settii^ forth the indisputable rights of the Porte. M. Haymond translated it 
into Turkish, and went to deliver it to the pasha, accompanied by Ibrahim 
Agba, whom I liad occasion to send to him, to present the compliments cus¬ 
tomary at the season of the Ilamazan. 

The reasons for the interference of the French consul are of a far more 
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'wide-embracing character than would appear at first. M. Fontanier’s 
political foresight enabled him to see far into the future. 

It appeared to me (he says, alluding to the taking up of quarters at Moham- 
merah) that this was a neat way of settling two very important questions, and 
of acquiring, by a dexterous manoeuvre, the domination of the river. 

And elsewhere he says his remarks upon the subject were not much 
relished by Colonel Chesney. • 

I was, moreover, well "ware that it would have suited him better to have 
been allowed to arrange his plans in secret, and that it would have been a glo¬ 
rious triumph for England to Hnd herself in one day, to the great astonishment 
of Europe, mistress of one of the noblest rivers in Asia! 

The second time that I visited Mohammerah was after the disastrous 
attempt made to ascend the Euphrates at low water, when the cross-head 
of one of the pumps broke, and obliged us to retrace our steps. Colonel 
Chesney having started for Bombay, in the Hugh Lgndsay, the steamer 
Euphrates prepared to ascend the Karun to Ahwaz, and at the same 
time a party was got up to penetrate into the interior of Daurak, and 
visit the sheikh at his citadel, after which the steamer might be joined 
by crossing the country to the north-eastward. 

Tins party consisted of Colonel Estcourt, Captain Charlewood, Mr. 
r.assam, and the author, and we started in a small native boat, propelled 
-with poles by two Arabs. The first day we ascended the Karun, a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles, to the spot where formerly an artificial dyke turned 
the water into tlie Rhor Kohban, hut which, from its being now nearly 
dried up, is called the Karun el Amah, or the Blind Karun. We turned 
down this channel a short distance, to where it is joined by the Daurak 
Canal, which is derived from the Jerrahi or Hedyphon, and was, in the 
lower part of its course, barely six or seven feet in width. Between this 
canal and the Karun were the ruins of the village of Sablah, at this 
time deserted and uninhabited. Beyond all was a level, monotonous, 
grassy plain, across which -w'e plied our way, cheered by the songs of 
our Aral) boatmen, till night overtook us, and with it labour ceased, and 
the harsh notes of the Cha’bs were succeeded by the equally unmelodious 
screech of the night heron. Colonel Estconrt was one of those happy 
individuals whose constitution and habits of life enable them to despise 
creature comforts. Animal sensuality was so entirely superseded by 
spirituality, that he could spurn the coarser appetites, and as ho had in 
Syria lived for months upon sweet and sour milk, so in Susiana he ap¬ 
peared determined to try the effect of pure air in supporting the animal 
economy. Certain it is that not even a biscuit had been put into the 
boat when it left the steamer, so that at nightfall, to myself, who hold 
social conveniences in high respect, the prosjicct was as gloomy to the 
stomach as it was to the eye. Lucidly, Kassam, who came in for part 
of the upbraiding that ensued upon this notable nocturnal discovery, 
announced the existence of a small packet of coffee. This was a gleam 
of sunshine to the gathering clouds, and we jumped kshore to search for 
the usual fuel of the Arabs, the dry drojl^ings of quadrupeds of every 
description. While engaged in this ignoble research, two shadows popped 
out of the darkness. The shadows were as instantly challenged, for as wo 
had not seen a human being since we entered the Clia’b country, it was 
deemed rather mysterious that they should thus make their appearance 

£ 2 
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close to us at night. One of the shadows, accordingly, on being called 

to, approached us ; the other remained in the distance, looking like a 

piJIar in the horizon. 

** Please, noble sirs,** muttered a soft feminine voice, we wish to ask 
your permission to light a very little fire in your neighbourhood. ' 

We laughed. We were accustomed to this kind of question in the 
steamer, where it not only frequently happened that the natives asked 
permission to light their fires under our protection, but also in sad pros¬ 
titution of all manly feeling, would ask permission for the females to carry 
on their daily labours in our presence. The use of diminutives as “a very 
little fire,” when asking a favour, is touchingly expressive in the Arabic 
language, and cannot be exactly rendered in ours. 

We lay in our clothes all nignt, and the early dawn enabled us to light 
another nre, and get a cup of coffee before we started on our journey. 
We had also given some coffee to the poor Arab peasants. It was, as 
the day before, a tedious navigation in a grassy plain—there was not a 
thing to be seen. Nothing earthly would, indeed, have willingly re¬ 
mained in such a desolate country. As we proceeded onwards the land 
became more marshy, and a few shrubs and patches of reeds decorated 
the banks of the canal. From these an occasional water-snake glided 
into the stream, flocks of white egrets dotted the plain, plovers flitted 
above, and soon the colossal heads of buffaloes were seen peering at us 
with their great staring eyes up to their flanks in mud and water. We 
were now fairly in what appeared to be ib inextricable marsh. A flock 
of wild ducks took their way directly over our heads, and we shot, and 
with the help of the boat, bagged a brace. ^ This, under existing circum¬ 
stances, was a very satisfactory incident. As evening was approaching, 
the marsh was succeeded by dry banks with groves of palms, amid which, 
the cottages of the Cha’b Araos were nestled. The canal had noAv at¬ 
tained a considerable width, and the aspect of things appeared to us, 
probably by contrast, to be perfectly enchanting. Many of the cottages 
came down close to the water-side, and their picturesque outline was 
deeply shadowed forth in tlie calm pellucid stream. Men, women, and 
children came out into their little gardens to see the strangers go by, 
while from above beams of golden blue light were showered down with that 
radiance which is so peculiar to a sun-set seen through the greeu fronds 
of palm trees. 

Twilight overtook us in this delightful rfavigation, when suddenly our 
attention was called to a new feature in our journey. A palatial edifice 
of imposing magnitude was seen in the dim and uncertain light to rise 
out of the waters. It came upon us like the stately facade of one of 
those noble palaces, that alone would impart renown to the city of the 
Doges. The illusion was strengthened by the boat stopping at a Avater- 
gate, one of the Arabs knocking loudly at the arched folding* doors. It 
was a long time, however, before the knocks were answered, when at 
length attendants asad lights came, and we were admitted into a gloomy, 
sub-paJatial aqueduct, which we were gladto exchange for an apai’tmeut. 
Even this, however, ^as a desert within four walls, for it had not a rag, 
a chaii^ or a table within it, nor a pane of glass to the windows. Luckily, 
it was fine weather, and chilly, but not cold at night. I had lost no time 
in picking up acquaintance with one of the attendants, who, I thought, 
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scowled a little less than the others, and drawing the ducks forth from 
obscurity, promised bakshish, if they were produced in a condition fit to 
be devoured. Colonel Estcourt and Mr. Hassam went to sleep. Charle- 
wood and myself waited patiently, and without a murmur, till midnight. 
Light after light had disappeared from the palace precincts, doors were 
closed, not a sound was heard, save that of a gentle nasal harmony, to 
which no melody was imparted by distance, and the ducks were, most 
probably, at the oottom ot the canal. We never saw them again. 

I laid down upon the hard boards, and was dreaming that 1 had re> 
ceived an invitation to dine with the Lord Mayor, and had turned round 
twice with impatience at the dilatoriness of tho turtle-soup, when I was 
awoke with the intelligence, that the Sheikh of all the Cha’bs wished to 
receive us. The Arabs are very early risers—they go to bed with the 
fowls and get up with them. It was just daybreak, but our toilette was 
soon made, and we were ushered across the court-yard to the state* apart¬ 
ment,. which, although of considerable magnitude, was ah’eady densely 
crowded. Sheikh Thamar sat in the right corner. He was a man in 
the prime of life, wore a turban instead of the usual Arab head-dress, 
and received us with the utmost ci\ility. At his left hand was his vizier, 
Haji Mashal, of Nasara, who, as a pilgrim, also wore the turban. On bis 
left sat Mir Madhkur, Sheikh of the Sherifah, and who, as descendant of 
the prophet, wore a green turban. Next to Mir Madhkur sat Ajil, the 
principal Sheikh of the Bawi^rike. Little did 1 think at the time of this 
our first introduction, that this^ieikh would soon be shot dead in that 
very apartment. Beyond Ajil were two Persians in their black lamb-skin 
caps and national costume. • They were envoys from the Mo’tamid, or 
governor of Kirmanshah, and had their suite in the room. To the left of 
the Vizier Haji Mashal sat the sheikh's secretary, and his writing mate¬ 
rials occupied the cushions at the head of the room, and thus interposed 
themselves between the faithful and their infidel ’. isitors, who were ceremo¬ 
niously conducted to the left side of the apartment, each, after the usual pre¬ 
liminary compliments, having to be introduced personally, and his rank, pur¬ 
suits, &c., detailed at length. The bottom o# the room wasr occupied by 
that dense crowd of attendants and spectators, which is tolerated on all 
public occasions, for when it is supposed that any thing that concerns the 
tribe is on the tapis, patriarchal manners do not allow the sheikh to ex¬ 
clude the most destitute of his subjects. Conversation is, accordingly, at 
such public receptions made up of common places. I was vel’y glad when 
it was over, for breakfast, consisting of dates, dried raisins, cheese, and 
sour milk, was then served up in oul* apartment. It was our first meal 
for forty hours 1 Wo had not half satisfied our appetites, before Sheikh 
Thamar, with his vizier and secretary, pounced in upon us to receivp his 
presents, and to talk politics. All ceremony was now cast aside,-and some 
agreeable and interesting conversation took place. 

This over, we went out to explore the muzif, or palace, and the town. 
The imposing aspect of the fgrmer had sadly diminished before the glare 
of broad daylight, and the crumbling malerial p|^sentcd that usual ap¬ 
pearance to the eye which is so happily lost in a drawing. The town of 
Fellahiyah is surrounded by a mud wall, with equidistant towers, mostly 
in ruin. Its main defences consist in its many deep canals and wate*- 
courses. The citadel occupies the summit of the artificial mound, and is 
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also in a ruinous state. It was not without feelings of deep interest that 
we recognised among the guns several of English manufacture, obtained 
probably by acts of piracy and the robbery and murder of our unfortunate 
countiymen. Sheikh Thamar affected the character rather of an inde¬ 
pendent prince than of an Arab Sheikh, and was undoubtedly, for an 
Arab, a remarkable man. The country owed much of its prosperity to 
him. Agriculture and commerce were encouraged, and those engaged in 
such pursuits protected. Canals and water-courses, upon which the cul¬ 
tivation of the countiy can alone depend, were kept in good repair, and 
new works of the kind frequently undertaken. Caravans and travellers 
through his country were well protected, and cases of plunder were very 
rare. He had not only rendered Mohammerah a free, and consequently 
a flourishing port, but he had also made Fellahiyah, in a great measure, 
the d6pot of merchandise supplied to Shuster and Bizful, and to the 
province of Khuzistan. Merchants connected with him were satisfled 
with the protection he afforded, and did not consider the dues levied by 
his tribes exorbitant. The annual sum paid by him to the Persian govern¬ 
ment was only 3400 tomans (1700A), an incredibly small sum, when the 
extent of the tribes and the productiveness of the country are considered. 
Seven tribes—the Ali Bu Nasir, Idris, Nasara, Mohaisen, Bawi, Beni 
Temin, and Haiyadar—acknowledged the authority of the Cha’b Sheikh. 
The second of these contains eighteen family subdivisions, the Mohaisen 
eleven, and the Bawi fifteen.* Sheikh Thamar is generally respected by 
his subjects, and he exercises unlimited authority over them, extending to 
the infliction of death and other punishments. The tribes have lost much 
of the genuine Arab character, and their blood has become mixed with 
that of Persians, and Bakhiyari and Mamaseni Kurds. They are also 
Shia’hs, or followers of Ali, and thus connected with the Persians by the 
ties of religion, as well as of country. The Persian envoys at the court 
of Sheikh Thamar favoured us with some most malevolent looks during 
our perambulation oi Fellahiyah. It is probable that they supposed that 
we advocated the rights of the Turks over the country, a supposition to 
which a certain countenant^ was lent by our wearing the Osmanli red cap. 

The account of our journey from the city of the Cha’b Sheikh to Ahwaz 
on the Karun, and of the twofold invasion of this unfortunate country, 
must be left to another chapter. Suffice it here that M. Fontanier is m 
error when, in his notice of this excursion, he says, “ some of the members 
of the expedition, having attempted to proceed % land whilst the steamer 
was going up to Karun, were seized and not allowed to continue their 
journey!" 

• Layard in Journal of 11. G. S., vol. xvj., p. 37. In this able report the names 
of tlie subdivisions of tribes, villages, and canals in the ChaT) country are all 
recorded. 
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SUBJECTS IN SEASON. 

Christmas and the New Year are usually suggestive of ** tipsy rout 
and jollity,” the merry-making of appetite, and the many appliances 
wherewith the parting guest is sped and the coming one welcomed. On 
the present occasion we may, perhaps, depart slightly from the common 
practice, and, instead of holding sweet converse with standing dishes “ for 
all time”—perpetual boars’ heads, garnished with eternal rosemary—• 
choose subjects more particularly in season at this moment than perhaps 
they ever may be again. 

The war still raging between the Bullionists and the advocates of a 
return to the paper system, which has so long agitated the empire, may 
not appear a very promisin^theme for discussion in pages such as these, 
and—to prevent any rash act on the part of the reader—we beg to say 
that we intend to take no part in it, further than as it may afford us the 
means of showing that even currency has uses that are sweet to those 
who know how to make a right use of them. 

With regard to a paper circulation, we limit ourselves to the wish that 
the New Monthly may, on each returning New Year’s day, be more 
widely circulated than on the last; and, touching a metallic cuirency, 
that the substantial joys which* it has the power to diffuse, may every 
day become more familiar with all who, like ourselves, embark their 
hopes and efforts on paper. 

“ What is gold ?” is triumphantly asked by pamphleteers and speakers 
at public meetings; and they put the question with such a withering 
force (or note) of inteiTogation, that the poor author who chances to 
have a solitary sovereign in his purse, feels almost ashamed to think that 
he harbours so much evil about him. “ What is gold ?” cry its de¬ 
nouncers, in the very tone of Pilate, when he doubted truth, and, like 
him, as Bacon says, they wiU not wait for an answer, or hear of any 
that their own pamphlets and speeches do not give. 

It is impossible to reply as one could wish to these gentlemen, because 
they have made the word “ gold” a cheval de bataille^ whereon they ride so 
furiously, that it is utterly liopeless to endeavour to keep their meaning 
in view; nor can one say much more for the arguments of the leaders of 
the anti-papyrus movement, whose great aim appears to fie to make it 
clear to the meanest capacity tliat “^nothing is but what is noV' 

On both sides it is a war of systems, in which you who manage to pay 
the income-tax, and we who do not^ take just as much interest as we 
should in the cause of quarrel between the inhabitants of Blefuscu and 
those of Lilliput, could the little and big-endian controversy be once 
more established. Let the money-market be “ tight” or “ easy,” let the 
Bank increase or diminish its rate of discount, we* like the ass in the 
fable, have no concern in thfi matter. The embarrassments of “ a cele¬ 
brated Hebrew firm,” or the resolutions of the “ Bank parlour,” may 
agonise the millionaires of Lombard-street, but us they afEbct not. 
Neither the one nor the other, as far as we have been able to learn, 
have been in the habit of looking upon our “paper” (highly as we 
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esteem it) as “ good,” and we can therefore afford to think of what 
befals theirs with perfect indifference. 

“ But this is very short-sighted,” says Sir Oracle, adjusting his wise 
spectacles on the bridge of his wiser nose; “ don’t you perceive that in a 
commercial country, like ours, the ramifications of trade affect the whole 
community ?” 

“ The community!—granted. But that is precisely our reason for 
not being affected by the failure of the great house of Ingot, Scales, and 
Company. When those eminent men ate ortolans at luncheon, and 
moistened their throats after dinner with Tokay, what w’-as there in 
common in our relative positions ? We were not so well off as the 
madman of Seville, who said he had dined on the mere fumes that 
issued from a cook’s shop; and to ask us for sympathy in the necessity 
which obliges Messrs. Ingot, Scales, and Company, to content their 
natures (as we do) with a mutton-chop and a glass of beer, when we 
never so much as rejoiced our ears with the^lash of their ivory balance- 
handled knives and forks, is worse than asking the aforesaid madman for 
payment for the dinner which he had not eaten. No ; we envied not 
the prosperity of those wealthy bullion-merchants, who never consulted 
us as to the advisability of their investments, and why should we be 
bored with the adversity which has overtaken them ? You might just as 
reasonably expect that we should mourn over the inability of the Queen 
of Portugal to pay her tradesmen, or set up a post-mortem howl at the 
frightful sufferings of George IV., when Prince-Regent, when a too- 
complaisant ministry could not—although they robbed Mr. Troutbeck’s 
heirs—find money enough to refurnish the Pavilion !” 

“ Ah! I see,” returns Sir Oracle, taking off the spectacles, which have 
given him so great an insight into human nature—“ ah! I see—you are in¬ 
tensely selfish,” and having warmed himself thoroughly at o\ir fire, and 
cheered himself at our cost, with a biscuit aud a glass of port, he walks 
off to tell the first mutual acquaintance he meets that so and so “ has, 
after all, a devilish bad heart; he’s a young man, sir, who can’t come to 
any good. I can’t persuade him, sir, to think like other people !” 

The reader, now interferes, observing that he thought we meant to 
redeem our promise on the currency question! 

We fear we were somewhat rash in saying what we did, for no two 
people are agreed about the “ right uses” of money. The wish to have 
money is the_prominent desire of our nature, and that it is so, can scarcely 
be better illustrated than by the story of the two midshipmen at church. 

“ What do you do ?” asked the Ipast sophisticated of the pair, “ when 
you put your head in your hat as soon as you get into the pew? I 
always count ten, and then look up again.” 

“ Count ten!” replied the other, with an air of supreme contempt, “ I 
make a much better use of my time than that; I make a point of praying 
for four thousand a year, to be paid quarterly!” 

Now, for the means of applying the wealth, acquired by this or some 
other equally pious process :—• * 

We were once playing at billiards at a public table in Fleet-street, 
on}^ a few doors from Temple Bar, and some one, in the security of win¬ 
ning the game, having offered the magnificent odds of “ a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds to one,” the marker, a heavier kind of youth than is ordinarily 
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to be met ■with in these places of polite resort, and somewhat dreamy 
withal, ejaculated, “ A hundred thousand pounds! Ah ! I know what I’d 
do if I had ’em.” 

“ What would you do ?” we inquired. 

“Why,” exclaimed he, a rush-light gleam of imagination flickering in 
his dull eye, “ I’d be cad to an omnibus, or else I’d keep a lot of cabs!” 

This slave of the lamp, whose ideas* of the natural world were all 
absorbed in the vast thoroughfare at his master’s door, had quickly devised 
his scheme of happiness, and allowing for diversity of taste, adopted only 
the general plan. Captain Harkaway would establish an illimitable 
number of hunters, and hounds, and drags, and sporting boxes ; Fitzblaze 
would “ do the complete thing about town Lady Dora Mowbray would 
build “ such a love of a palace on the shores of Lake Conm Mr. Exeter 
Hall would send out stores of knowledge to all the benighted ; Messrs. 
Kidd, Napp, and Compy. ^ould extend their relations from the Gold 
Coast to the shores of Brazil: and the meat of Sir Ej)icure Mammon 
should “ all come in in Indian shells.” In short, every body, if they had a 
hundred thousand pounds, would do precisely the same as the billiard- 
table marker : follow the bent of their inclinations. We should then very 
soon discover what the theorists mean by their declamations ; the “ blunts,” 
the “flimsies,” and the “stiffs” would cease tlieir long-winded harangues 
(for when a man has got money he becomes practical), the world might 
be allured to rest in peace; and that is where we leave the question. 

The next remarkable guest of the season is the Influenza. It has not 
presented itself merely in that snivelling form which creates a sudden de¬ 
mand for cambric handkerohiefs, warming-pans, diluents, and t)over’3 
powder, but has broken out violently in an eruption of Christmas books, 
almost all the writers of the day—save the founder of the system and one 
or two others—having got a babe at nurse. Pleasant little animals many 
of them, no doubt, will prove ; cheerful little creatures, wealing shining 
crowns of holly and mlsletoe, and adding zest to other Christmas fare. Let 
us enumerate a few of the principal:— 

Mr. James introduces “The l^t of the Fairies.” The sprite uill be 
welcome, not only for the sake of the enchanter whose potent wand has 
brought it within the charmed ring, but—if there were no other reason— 
because it is the last. Bishop Corbet bade farewell to the goblin crew 
more than two hundred years ago, but they are a race whom, after all, it 
is very difficult to quell ; for were they not wondrously tenacious of life, 
they nad long since been smothered by the clumsy attempts of the Athe- 
ntBwm to revivify them. The experfment resorted to in that journal is 
any thing but an improved substitute for ether, but then the Athemsum 
understands no process save vivisection. Hans Christian Andersen, on 
the other hand, who knows so well how to weave garlands for the elfin 
band, may probably have something to say to induce us to retract our 
wish. Like poor Hood, he may have another “ Plea for the Fairies” in 
the “ Christmas Greeting ” which he sends to his Eifglish friends. Let 
us assure him, before the volume reaches As, that there are none in Fin¬ 
land so cold of heart as not to respond with fervour to his honest Danish 
greeting. Mr. Roweroft's “Triumph of Woman” will have added to his 
own triumphs. A name, long honoured alike In literature and wheresoever 
studies shed dignity on the earnest labouH of his life, comes next—bight 
Samuel Wairen. Without bearing the special designation of a Christmas 
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book, Now and Thou'’ is essentiallj one of that class—the best of its 
kind, and deep in its pages will many of our readers be before this inti¬ 
mation meets them. Mrs. S. C. Hall reverses the seasons for our plea¬ 
sure, and, in the midst of “ dark December," leads us forth beneath the 
glowing skies of June, to listen to a fairy tale of love called “ Midsum¬ 
mer's i‘>e,” the promise of which sweet time is kept to the eye by Maclise, 
Stanheld, Creswick, and a larged array of goodly artistical names. Who 
will not readily dip into the “Jar of Honey,” freshly imported from 
“ Mount Hybla” by Leigh Hunt ? Cartes, all who have a love for what 
is poetical, and beautiful, and tme ! Leigh Hunt is the type of Samson’s 
riddle: “ Out of the strong comes forth sweetness.” This charming 
work was originally published in Ainsworth's Magazine. Last on the file, 
but foremost in the anticipations to which it gives birth, we read the name 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, the biographer of *• Our Street.” VVhat 
thoroughfare has our modern Panurge chosep wherewith to identify him¬ 
self ? Unhappy Baker-street already lies withered beneath his sneer, and 
half its gentility has fled; flaunting, utilitarian shops usurping the place 
of the dull dining-rooms which he so much abhorred. Is the region Bel¬ 
gravia ; ’does the biuoscular gaze of our friend stray among the terraces 
of Hyde Park, or, haply, does it wander where Hebrew matrons, “capped 
and jewelled,” like their husband’s watches, give marvellous dinners to 
admiring Christians in streets dependent for their fame on fashionable 
squares ? Let it be where it may, depend upon it, we shall recognise the 
inhabitants, and vouch for their sayings and doings. 

An 9 ther subject in season just now is, the “ bright look out” we are 
advised to keep on our coasts, lest we should awake some fine morning 
and find the whiskered Gaul warming his coat-tails on our hearth stones, 
and helping himself to an uninvited chine, or sirloin. With what sen¬ 
sations should we read in the Times the following announcement, of what 
—thank God—never happened before, but once ;— 

All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds out 
But Dover Castle : London hath received 
Like a kind host, Duke d'Isly and his powers ! 

And yet our own duke,—than whom no man ever better knew what he was 
saying,—tells us to prepare, or such a state of things may readily come 
to pass. A great many who knew nothing of the military abilities of 
our lively neighbours, and who think “ Waterloo” a choke-pear that 
must mar all subsequent appetite, are apt to entertain the belief that if 
the French were to land in England, they w ould do no more than that 
celebrated army of theirs immortiilised in song, which, led on by their 
gallant king, 

March’d up the hill, and then marched doAvn again 1 

These gentlemen are slightly in the wrong. Having once ascended 
to the top of Pisgah—the Sussex downs for example—and seen the land 
o£ promise whieh Vould then lie stretche^J before them, the Zouaves of 
France would be in no burr^r to turn their backs upon it; and if such 
were 4c» be the case, we should earnestly recommend the bold spirits of 
at 'Onoe to man their mill-crowns height,—the proud warriors of 
Pei^diam to muster their array on the green of Camberwell and ihe 
^Causeway of Newington ; while, on the stem suburbans to whom the 
defences of Clapham and Kennington are confided, we should urge the 
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advice, so sadly negiected in their neighbourhood on Vauxhail nights, to 
“ keep their powder diy.” 

The genei^ excuse for the defenceless condition of our shores, is two¬ 
fold. Li the first place, we are said to be such intense lovers of peace, 
that we cannot bring ourselves to believe in the possibility of war ; and 
in the next, that the hereditary endowment of every Englishman being, 
the capability of thrashing three Frenchmen, there is no occasion to give 
ourselves any trouble about the matter, imtil we actually find our foes at 
arm’s length. * 

The proof of our fondness for peace is to be found in the stainless 
annals of our commercial intercourse with the different quarters of the 
globe, and in that mildness of spirit which has 

Butchered half the world and bullied t’other, 

as if it were possible for a small island like ours to have obtained her vast 
amount of territory solely by dint of persuasion. And with respect to 
the facility for “ doubling up” “ those Mounseers in brass,” as the poet 
calls them, it must be observed that whenever the “ mUl” takes place, 
John Bull must expect any thing but a fair stand-up fight j he will be 
taken at every disadvantage, and find that something more than mere 
“pluck” is necessary to enable him to “serve out” his adversary. To 
be fore-warned, the proverb says, is to be fore-armed, and—provided minis¬ 
ters accept the warning and act upon it—we may be “ quittes pour la 
peur,” and experience no worse visitation from our neighbours than the 
longo-bardic irruptions which people the Quadrant while Mr. Mitchell keeps 
his theatre open. Soti dit, ep, passant, that the worthy lessee has begun 
early and well with Messrs. Montaland, and Fechter, and Mademoiselle 
Baptiste ; the first having made an excellent debut in “ Le Jeune Mari,” 
and the two last sustaining their parts admirably in Emile Augier’s new 
drama of “ La Clgue.” 

It is to be hoped that the mania for dwarfs has passed away with the 
disappearance from our shores of that di'eadful little humbug, Tom Thumb, 
but monstrosities arp still the order of the day. Wliile we write per¬ 
ceive several strange announcements in the daily papers. Amongst them 
the ])roxiraate arrival of a “renowned giant” from Spain—a lineal 
descendant, no doubt, of one of the windmills on the plains of Montiel, 
or possibly a far-off cousin of the warlike Brandabarbaran of Boliche, who 
also fell beneath the conquering lance of the Knight of La Mancha, or, as 
he is said to be a native of Guipuscoa (by name “ Jof^chim Eleizegui’’) he 
may, perchance, claim kindred with tlie stalwart but stupid FeiTagus whom 
Boland cheated out of the secret of his invulnerability, and then took his 
life. Bo he of what family he may, he comes under the auspices of Louis 
Philippe, and is described m the advertisement as “ a perfect giant.” 

A faultless monster, which the world ne’er ^w. 

Another intimation of the similar kind is meant for^the benefit, we pre^ 
sume, of “the countiy gentlemen.” It is an exhibition of African “mam¬ 
mals, birds, and reptiles,” at the cattle show at the Baker-street Bazow. 
Fate forbade us from being present at the show, but we confess our curi¬ 
osity was rather excited by this announcement on the part of Mr. Lo^ 
Toser, “ The African Traveller.” Has he fattened up his lions on efl- 
cake, taught his ostriches to prefer rapeseed to horse’s shoos, and increased 
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the bulk of his boa-constrictors with barley-meal and milk, instead of 
the flesh of kids and sable piccanninies ? A caravan of /at wild beasts 
is at any rate a rarity. By-the-bye, we should be glad to know what 
affinity there is between Mr. Toser’s reptiles and “ Marsh’s newly- 
invented dibbling machine,” the sight of which is included in the shilling 
charged for seeing the mammals, &c.! 

While on the subject of fattening animals, and before we bring this 
article to a close, we must advert to a singular idea which appears to have 
lodged itself in the brain of one of our lively police magistrates ; the 
functionary who distributes justice at per head at Hammersmith. Here 
is the case which has attracted our notice:— 

Eating a Cat. —At the Hammersmith pol'ce-office, yesterday*, ten men ap¬ 
plied for the advice and assistance of the macistrate. On Thursday evening 
they were in the Black Boy public-house, in the Potterhs, Notting-hill, when 
a man named Hams came in with what appeared to be a trussed rabbit, which 
he offered for sale for 9d. They mustered their money together and bought 
it, and sent it in a dish with potatoes to the baker’s, and made a hearty supper 
of it. They had, however, not long eaten it before they all felt very sick, and 
they were obliged to apply to a surgeon for emetics. Tliey had since ascer¬ 
tained that what they had eaten was a cat, which Hams had skinned and dressed 
up as a rabbit for fun. They wished to know how he could be punished. Mr. 
Paynter said he knew of no law under which the offending party could be 
punished. If it could be proved that he had cruelly killed the cat, he might 
be punished under the act for preventing cruelty to animals. Cats were not 
considered to be unwholesome food, and they ivere frequently eaten in France and 
other countries. The applicants left the court apparently much disappointed. 

We pity the unfortunate men, but what wc want to know is, where did 
Mr. Paynter acquire the knowledge wliich he imparted with such consol¬ 
ing assurance to the miserable ten, still suffering from the effects of the 
cat. “ Cats,” he said, were not considered to be unwholesome food.” 
Where is the authority to be found for this dictum ? Who amongst 
the ancients or moderns recommends feline cookery ? Wc have 
searched in vain through Car^me, Ude, Beauvilliers, Francatelli, and 
Soyer. Mrs. Glasse is as silent on the subject as Meg Dods ; and even at 
the Reform Club, where strange dishes are ordered by Irish members, we 
never heard of cats being a favourite article of food. VVe have tried back 
through many bills.of fare, but an openly declared “civet de chat” never 
yet made its appearance. Mr. Paynter, howevei*, takes refuge in his con¬ 
tinental experience. Cats, he gravely declares, are ''^frequently eaten in 
France and—other^countries.” Unhappy France ! For centuries she 
laboured under the imputation of IJteakfasting on frogs, and now nothing 
will satisfy Mr. Paynter unless she dine on cats. It is true there is a 
story told of a certain Frenchman who told an acquaintance he had dis¬ 
covered an extremely cheap mo^e of living in England, which turned out 
to be by dining on cats*-raeat, but this evinced nothing of a national pre¬ 
dilection, nor had it, in point of fact, any thing to do with the domestic 
animal in question.* We apprehend Mr. Paynter must liave been fresh 
from the pages of Le Sage or*Quevedo when he delivered this judgment. 
There was some ingenuity, however, in his saving clause, “ France-^and 
countries f Other countries ! Yes ! there are countries where Mr. 
Paynter himself might be eaten, unsauced; but we imagine he would not 
offer this possible case as an inducement to the labourers of Notting-hill 
to become Anthropophagi! 
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LEGENDS OF SALZBURG. 

By John Oxekfohd, Esq. 

In the legends of Salzburg we must not so much look to the city itself, 
as to the Untersberg, or, as it is sometimes called, the Wunderberg, which 
stands at about a league’s dlstancA This mountain is 6^8 feet high; 
its surface abounds in wood, game, and all sorts of medicinal herbs, while 
marble and precious ores niay be found beneath. The legends respecting 
this mountain, are abundant indeed, and marvellous to an uncommon 
degree. 

In the first place, there is a whole cluster of stories relative to a subter¬ 
ranean emperor, and resembling in principle that of “ Peter the Goat¬ 
herd” (the hero of one of Grimm’s well known tales), who found the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa holding court among the mountains, and 
amusing himself with nine-pins. The adventures of Peter were after¬ 
wards transferred, by Mr. Washington Irving, to “ Rip van Winkle,” 
and Hudson, the navigator, was made the substitute for the old Swabian 
emperor. The notion of a sovereign, or hero, who goes on living long 
after the cessation of his visible existence, is to be found in various 
countries, and much information on this subject may bo gathered from 
Croker’s “ Legends of Ireland.” In Wales, there is a castle, “ Owen 
Lawgoch.” the ancient lord of which was recently found by a peasant 
slumbering amid his followers In the Isle of Man, under Castle Rushln, 
a similar discovery was made. The hero of old French romance, “ Ogier 
le Danios,” yet slumbers beneath Crouenburgh Castle, and can be awakened 
on occasion, and the three founders of the Helvetic Confederacy, called 
by the herdsmen the “ Three Tells,” are in a cavern near the Lake of 
Lucerne, taking a nap, from which they will wake in some case of great 
emergency. Need we mention Dom Sebastian of Portugal, and the Bri¬ 
tish Arthur ! 0 

One of the most remarkable stories about the Emperor in the Untera- 
berg, is contained in a little book, which is current in the district, and 
which relates to one Lazarus Aizner. 

In the year 1529, this man, with the priest, his master, and two others, 
going up the Untersberg, came to a chasm in the rocks, called the “ High 
Throne.” Beneath the rock stood a chapel, on which they read an in¬ 
scription in silver letters. When they had returned home, they talked 
over this inscription, and the priest requested Aizner to return to the spot 
and copy it. Aizner accordingly set out for the mountain, one fine Wed¬ 
nesday in September, and found the following inscription hewn in the 
rock: — 

S. 0. E. C. E. T. S. A. T. O. M. 

If the reader expects we are^oing to telj him what these letters mean, 
he will be much disappointed. It will be sufficient to say, that friend 
Lazarus, who does not seem to have been a very fast hand at copying, 
was so long in taking down the inscription, that he could not think of re¬ 
turning the same evening. He, therefore, very wisely laid himself down 
to sleep on some soft moss. 
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The next morning, when he was going home again, a bare*foot monk, 
who was saying his prayers out of a book, and had a huge bunch of keys 
on his shoiuder, appeared before him. After a few introductory questions, 
this strange monk asked Aizner to accompany him, when they went up 
to tho “ High Throne,” and came once more to a chasm, which was 
closed by an iron door. This the monk opened, and in they went, the 
monk first telling Lazarus not to utter a word to any one inside, however 
he might be accosted. Lozatus might say what he liked to the monk 
himself, who seems to have been one of those monopolisers of conversation, 
whom we often find at dinner-tables, and who are jealous when a speech 
is directed otherwise than to themselves alone. 

And what did Lazarus see inside the mountain ? Why he saw a tall 
tower, and a clock, iplaid with gold, according to which it was the hour 
of seven. Then, again raising his eyes, he saw a majestic building, with 
a double steeple, very' like a convent, standing in ” beautiful meadow. 
A spring of cool water was by the convent, and around it stood a ver¬ 
dant wood. Then they came to a church, which was so large that 
Lazarus could hardly see from one end to the other, and which, accord¬ 
ing to the monk’s information, contained two hundred altars, and more 
than thirty organs. This information was of course believed by the 
good-hearted Lazarus, who, had he been in London, would doubtless 
have received with faith the legend of “ Four-and-twenty Lord Mayors’ 
Shows all of a row.” But wonders did not stop here. Sitting in a 
chair, in obedience to his guide’s direction, he saw more than three 
hundred monks, old and young, come down a flight of steps, all singing 
the hours, with great devotion. We regret to say that they all had the 
bad manners to stare poor Lazarus out of* countenance, as they passed 
by him. Mass was read at all the altars, and all the organs played at 
onQC, and other instruments chimed in, and, altogether, the like was 
never heard. 

Now, had any of our readers stepped through a hole in a rock, and 
seen all this, and heard all this, he would doubtless have thought himself 
amply rewarded for his trouble. But our monk was an exhibitor on 
a grand scale, and thought he could never show Aough, like one of 
those conscientious showmen of modem times, who will allow you to see 
a wax-work, a learned pig, an Indian chief, and a rattle-snake, all for a 
penny. He took Lazarus down a flight of eighty steps, into a largo 
dining-hall, and gave him a repast of nio usual convent diet, and a cup 
of wine. At the time of nones they returned to the church, which was 
again full, and then they strayed into the library, in which there were 
curious old books, written in obsolete characters, and out of the windows 
of which Lazarus saw several people walking about. He asked who 
these were, and was told by the monk that they were old emperors, 
kin^s, princes, bishops, and other people of all ranks, but all good 
Christians, who, in the last days, were destined to fight for the true 
faith. 

At vespers they went agtpn into the* church; then the^ refreshed 
themselves in the convent; and then they went to the complme (second 
vespers). After this, a long trmn of monks, armed with books and 
lahtitams, marched two and two to the high tower, by which Lazarus had 
Entered the Untersberg. Here six doors appeared on each side, and the 
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monk named twelve churches in the vicinity, to which these led, viz., the 
church at Salzburg, that at Reichenhall, and others. 

“Now,” said «ie monk, “we are going to St. Bartholomew’s, by 
Berchtesgaben.” 

Upon this, one of the doors flew open, and the whole party, Lazarus, 
the monk, and all, went through a fine broad passage. 

“ Look ye, Lazarus,” said the monk, “ now we are going deep 
under the lake.” 

He meant the Kbnigssee (kipg’s lake) by which the church of St. 
Bartholomew stands. There matins were sung, and the party returned. 
The following day was passed just in the same manner, except that the 
visit was paid to the cathedral at Salzburg, instead of St. Bartholomew’s 
church. 

While again in the library, they saw an emperor among the people, 
decked with crown and sceptre, and with a beard that reached to his 
waist. Lazarus was informed that this was the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa. He also saw other deceased princes, and even some of his living 
acquaintance. One never knows the etiquette of these mysterious 
questions. Lazarus tho'ight there was no great harm in asking what 
those living folks were about in the mountain, but the monk informed 
him that his question was in bad taste, and added the practical reproof 
of a box on the ear. 

A week had been passed in this way, when the monk said, “ Now, 
Lazarus, it is time for you to depart; but if you like to stop with us, 
you are at liberty so to do.” 

Lazarus, not being of an intrusive disposition, answered that he would 
rather go. Coming to the'tower, he again saw the hand on the clock 
pointing to seven, and heard many wondrous discourses from the monk, 
who told him to describe all he had seen and heard, but not till thirtv-five 
years were passed ; and finally gave him his blessing. 

When Lazarus returned to his home in Reichtnliall, ho was quite silent 
as to his adventure. 

It is by no means certain that the emperor In the Untersberg is Frederic 
Barbarossa. Some give the subterranean honour to Charles V. To his 
beard great impdftance is attached, and this, according to some legends, 
twines almost three times round a marble table at which he sits. When it 
reaches the last comer for the third time, the day of judgment will come. 

A pear-tree, which stands on the Walserfeld', near Salzburg, and which 
has long been dry and withered, is made to bear reference to the legend 
of the emperor. This tree, according to an old prediction, will one day 
bear fruit again. Whei#this happens, the enchanted emperor will leave 
the mountain with a troop of warriors, and a great battle will be fought 
for the Christian faith. Warning of this event will be given by the tree 
shooting forth leaves, but the fruit will be the signal for the battle, on 
the occasion of which, the ruler of Bavaria for the time being will hang 
his shield upon the faree. The fight will be most terrible, the comba¬ 
tants will be ankle-deep in blood, all wicjked people will be killed, and 
the good will be saved by the giants of the Untersberg. 

These giants of the Untersberg are not mere personages in a vague 
prophecy, to be seen some time or other. Peasants in the vicinity of 
Salzburg have been heard to say that they have seen such giants in thdbr 
youth, and that they were beings of a very respectable sort, advising those 
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'who met them to culti?ate a virtuous life, if they would escape mi8for> 
tune. There are also wild women in the Untersberg, distinguished for 
their beauty, who sometimes take a fancy to children, and occasionally to 
gentlemen of mature age. Go where you will, about the Untersberg, you 
knock against a wonder. 

The imagination that can enlarge can also diminish, and we find in our 
marvellous mountain not only giants, but dwarfs—mountain manikins. 
In the year 1694, a certain waggoner was nearly as lucky as friend La¬ 
zarus Aizner in the discovery of curio^ties. He came with a waggon¬ 
load of wine to Niederalm, a village by the Untersberg, when a manikin 
appeared from the mountain, and offered to give him more money for Ins 
load than he would get at Hallein, the place of his destination. The 
waggoner made the very reasonable excuse that the wine was ordered, 
but the manikin understood but little of such commercial objections, and 
catching hold of the horses’ manes, told the waggoner that he would 
take him to—he would not know where. 

The waggoner, frightened out of his wits, submitted to his fate, and 
left the guidance of the horses to the manikin, who led them nearer and 
nearer to the Untersberg. Then seating himself in the waggon, he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, he saw before him a castle built of red and white 
marble, surrounded by a deep moat, and approachable by seven draw¬ 
bridges. Presently he perceived also, a number of manikins, inhabitants 
of the castle, and among them their butler, who bore many keys, and a 
beard of remarkable length. Was this manikin butler the emperor in 
disguise? Gentle reader, we do not know. We know, however, that he 
was a good, hospitable fellow, for he bade'the waggoner a hearty wel¬ 
come. Some of the manikins led the horses to a stall, while others took 
the waggoner himself into a well-lighted apartment, where he was 
served with sumptuous fare on magnificent plate. Then he was con¬ 
ducted down a flight of huge steps into a most superb apartment, of 
which the floor was polished marble, the walls and ceiling covered with 
gold, and the windows crystal. In the middle of the apartment stood 
four colossal giants in metal, with chains upon their arms like captives, 
while high above them, was the figure of a mountain nftnikin, who held 
the four chains in his hand. 

“ Do you know the prophetic meaning of all this ?” said the manikin- 
guide to the, waggoner. 

“ No !” said the waggoner to the manikin-guide. 

And what was the worst of it, the manikin did not enlighten him. 
Decidedly Lazarus Aizner’s monk was worth a^ozen of the waggoner’s 
manikins. 

After going through another room or two, and seeing a few more cu¬ 
riosities, the waggoner was conducted to a vault, where 180 dozen ducats 
were very handsomely paid him for his wine, with the comfortable pre¬ 
diction that he woi\ld always thrive in business. His horses were again 
put to the waggon, and as one pf them happened to be blind, the manikins 
took a. stone, which glimmered with blue and red, and restored the animal 
to fdght j after which, they made a present of the stone to the waggoner 
tlMtjt he might effect the like cure on the horses of his poor neigh¬ 
bours. He was conducted out of the castle by three persons whom he 
had not seen before, who wore black cloth, green velvet caps, and red 
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feathers, and who uttered the remarkable prophecy, that when white and 
red hats were in fashion, a period of general calamity would commence. 
Like Lazarus Aigner, the waggoner did not tell all he had seen imme¬ 
diately, but kept it a secret till the time of his death approached. The 
180 dozen ducats neither increased nor diminished. 

The manikins of the Untersberg not only receive but also pay visits. At 
a village wedding near Salzburg, one of them made his appearance, 
joined the party, danced with such grace as to win the admiration of 
every body, and gave three batgen to the bridegroom, and as many to the 
bride, telling them they would be provided for as long as they lived if they 
put the coins with their other money. He.gave three pfennige of simi¬ 
lar virtue to a ferryman who rowed him from the spot, together with a 
little stone which was to secure him against drowning. And sure enough 
the ferryman afterwards tumbled into the water, and lay beneath its surface 
for a quarter of an hour without receiving the least damage, while his three 
coins multiplied so fast that in a single day he had a trough full. 

These stories of the manikins, and their liberality, are closely connected 
with others about the enchanted treasures in the Untersberg. One of the 
most striking of these relates to a citizen of Salzburg, named Hans Gruber, 
who once eating his supper by the side of a brook near a spot called the 
“stone wall,” saw an iron door in#this wall suddenly open. A monk ap¬ 
peared, and asked him three times to go in, but Hans stoutly declined the 
invitation. The monk then offered him a gold chain which he wore upon 
his arm, but Hans still refused to enter the door, while at the same time he 
begged a link of the chain as a present. Liberality is the order of the day 
in the Untersberg, and the monk flung not one link, but three, which Hans 
caught ill his hat. And lucky it was he was so expert a hand at catching, 
for if he had made a miss, he would never have been able to stir from the 
spot. At least, so said the monk. Hans just caught a glimpse of some¬ 
thing like a new world, or some such trifle, through the door before the 
monk slammed it in his face, and three days afterwards was highly de¬ 
lighted to find his three links multiplied into three and thirty pounds of 
gold. 

Nor was this the only adventure which befel Hans Gruber in the 
Untersberg. One day he came to a stone crag, from which gold-dust 
was falling as in a stream. Putting a pitcher underneath, he filled it 
with the precious metal, and on tliis occasion, also, saw an open door, 
which for a moment revealed to him a new world, illuminated by a day¬ 
light of its own. 

Near the “stone wall,” rendered so illustrious by the discovery of 
Hans Gruber, two woodmen once saw a heap of charcoal shining in the 
sun. As this was no spot for charcoal-burners, each of them took a few 
pieces as a curiosity. Passing by a pond on the way home, one of them 
idly flung his charcoal into the water, and did not a little regret it, for, 
in a moment, he saw the surface of the water glittering, as though it had 
been overlaid with liquid gold. The other woodman^ hod observed this 
phenomenon, and prudently took his charcqal safe homo; when, lo! into 
pure gold every bit of it was turned. The first woodman, perceiving his 
comrade’s felicity, hurried back to the stone wall, but found in the place 
of the charcoal-heap, a heap of snakes, who looked upon him as indig¬ 
nantly as our readers will look at us, if we inflict upon them any more of 
the wild tales of the Untersberg. 

Jan .— VOL. Lxxxii, no. cccxxv. v 
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THE ASTRONOMER’S LECTURE. 


A UIGEKD OF OXFOBD. 


By the Eev. Andrea de Santa Croce, M.A.* 


I. 

Axe Oxford gazed upon the bills! 

And each man told his neighbours, 
And the student laid aside his books 
And the artisan his labours. 


II. 

And the “ boating man” gave up his oar. 
And the “ batting man” his cricket, 
And fellows came down in cap and gown, 
Every man for his ticket. 

III. 

The ignorant, they went to leam. 

The learned went to scoff; 

One went to put his knowledge on. 

And one to show it off. 


IV. 

But sing, oh Muse! the cause that drew 
From shops, and stalls, and attics, 
The town, and members of the U- 
niversity of Oxford, too, 
iVom Greek and mathematics. 

▼. 

It was a lecture ! one that taught 
Of sun’s and world’s elysian I 
How comets by the tail were caught 
By the professor’s power of thought 
And telescopic vision! 

VI. 

And the neighbours came accordingly, 
(A long word fills my song) 

They blunder up the dusty stairs, ' 

And in the passage throng. 

VII. 

All dismal was the lecture-room, 

Its squalidncss was shocking, 

*Twas lighted by a pan of gre^ ^ 
And twisted cotton stocMng ! 

viii. 

And at the fhrther end there rose 
A scaffold like a screen, 

*Twa3 full of chinks, and there appeared 
Some feeble r^s between. 

lA- 

A man, I judged so by his voice, *' 

His fkce we none could see, 

Keset came in front and made a speech 
Ullinterruptedly 1 


Row a newUsbt dawned upon 
Oxford. 


_ And how the same was incon- 
tinenti/ followed by great and 
small. 


Albeit, with divers reasons and 
Intentions. 


Invocation to the muse, pray- 
. log for information. 


The information given, and a 
hint of more information to 
come. 


Resnlt of promises which may 
usually bo termed “ verbal 
pastry." 


How science and dirtiness 
may and did co-exist; 


And how light begins to dawn. 


The hero appears, or rather is 
heard, and not interrupted. 


Formerly of Brazennose College, and now Rror. Qen. of the Society of Jesus. 
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X. 

Uninterruptedly, I Bay, 

For he was quite at home, 
lie told us what the planets do, 

And where the comets roam! 

xr. 

He told us how the son was round! 

And made a monstrous blaze, 
Whereat his hearers tdl agog. 

Sat speechless in amaze! 

XII. ‘ 

But when he said the moon had seas, 
And many a hill and river. 

Why, they took him for a conjuror, 
And their flesh began to quiver! 

XIII. 

But ah! our modern telescopes 
Cut such romances shorter 
We know she’s but a rocky waste 
Devoid of clouds and water. 


A fact worthy the attsntioa of 
tbe lefermeU. Hoom of Com* 
mona. 


Marrelloiu revelations which 
have marTeUous effects. 


How a philosopher is taken 
for a. conjarur becaase he was 
no conjuror: 


But made a great mistake on 
Innatic matters. 


No harvest smiles. No rii'.ening grape. Dismal state of affairs for the 

Puts forth its purple cluster, m the moon. 

But fierce volcanoes boil and glow, 

And furnace breezes bluster. 


I have a notion of ray own 
ril publish by-and-bye, 

About the uses which the moon 
Is put to, in the sky, 

Besides the lighting up of Eartii 
In Heaven’s economy. 

XVI. 

I rather think the guardians 
Of certain Unions here. 

And many a workhouse master, too. 
And many an overseer, 

Will find in chaste Diana’s orb 
Their right and proper “ sphere.” 


Plan for multiplying the man 
in tlic moon, and utiUziug the 
moon herself. 


Hints from Andover and to 
Somerset House. 


xvir. 

And since hut half her silver orb* 

Is known to mortal eye, 

Perchance the further hemisphere 
lu endless calm may lie. 

XVIII. 

And there may he the fabled fields 
Of Heaven that the poets sing, • 

And mountains rise to the dark blue skies. 
And sparkling fountains spring. 


An astronomical fact, whereon 
hangs a political and poetical 
theory. 


Showeth how the Elysian 
fields are not to be looked for 
in I'aris. 


MX. 

A nd there by day and night rejoice, 

The spirits of the blest; 

They had trials and woe, in their life below. 

But now they have peace and^estt 

XX. 

And tears are wiped from every eye, bow long and pleasantly 

And they calmly wait the dawn, . 

When the trumpet’s blare shall herald the glare 

Of the resurre ction mom. ____ 

* Only one-half, and that unvarying, of the moon'a globe, is visible on earth. 
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But in a more elevated loca¬ 
lity. 
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XXI. 

And in their grand philosophy The InhaUtants dwell there 

This mighty truth they prore, phllotophic charity. 

That human love and love divine 
Are all the same above. 


XXII. 

And there—oh deeply loved ! thine own 
Appointed place I see. 

And the loveliest of that lovely band. 

Shall yield the palm to thee. 

xxiii. ‘ 

And they shall follow in thy train. 

From dewy mom till even. 

And thou shalt shine *mid the stars divine, 
like the moon in the midnight heaven. 

'xxiv. 

But on the other side, methinks, 

Some frightful Sends I know. 

And on spits they are turning, and turning, and 
In the molten lava’s glow. [turning. 

And a demon, in order to keep them from burning. 
Who bastes them from below. 


Touching the appointment of 
a queen, whom every reader 
may elect for himself. 


And if the reader be a lady, 
she may pldce the crown on her 
own brow. 


Concerning persons booked 
for a.'mcthlng uncomfortable, 
and a new mode of cookery 


They are foes of mine and foes of thine— 
But I name tliera not—and why ? 

Thy tears would fall on the foulest of all, 
And their sorrows would pass by. 

XXVI. 

The spits would cease their turning round, 
' The sulphur cease its flow. 

And the demon would lay his ladle down. 
And baste them no more below. 

XXVII. 

But nothing of tliis said the lecturer. 
Though he lectured “ like a brick,” 

And had I saM as much to him 
He’d have called me a lunatic. 

XXVIII. 

And now a secret sign he gave. 

And lo I uprose the curtain. 

It seemed a much worn blanket, but 
Of this I can’t be certain. 

XXIX. 

He coughed, to clear his tuneful throat, 
And, with triunophant cry, 

Shouted, “ Behold my ^and, unique. 
Transparent orrery.’* , 

XXX. 

Oh! what a grisly ring was there 
Of beasts with aspect sour; 

I thought at first the brutes had ’scaped 
Their dungeons in the Tower. 

XXXI. 

The Ram was like a Guernsey cow, 

Whiph the Bull game trotting aifler, 

Driven by the Twins—two ragged boys— 
With shouts of savage laughter. 

XXXII. 

Next crawled the Crab, a hideous thing. 
Like Brobdignagian spider; 

And the little lion roared behind. 

As though about to ride her. 


Which is not to be found in 
Ude, Francatelli, or Mrs. Glasse. 


How to stop the diabolical 
cookery aforesaid. 


Showeth wherein the poet 
and the philosopher do not 
coincide. 


Progress of the lecture and 
freedom from interruptions. 


Blaze of light and glory upon 
an astonished audience. 


Zoological suspicions of pri¬ 
soners set at liberty. 


How the Bull took the Ram 
for a Guernsey cow, and ran 
after the same accordingly. 


How the lion wanted to catch 
the Crab. 
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XXXIII. 

To see the Virgin pained me much, 

A tawdry, flaunting quean; 

You would have sworn she was about 
To make the signs thirteen! 

XXXIV. 

Then came the Balance; right were they 
To stick Oiat in the sky; , 

For Justice long from earth has fled. 

And holds her head too high! , 

XXXV. 

We have “ actions” enough, and “ suits” to spare, 
In law and Chancery; 

But would they not open their eyes, and stare 

In Westminster Hall, or “ anywhere," 

If you insisted on just and fair, 

And genuine equity ? 

XXXVI. 

The Scorpion nervous seemed, and vexed, 

A stranger to repose; 

And since no other he could sting, 

He tickled his own nose. 

XXXVII. 

The Archer, for a centaur meant. 

Half man and half a bear. 

Held Arm his bow against his breast. 

To shoot against the air. 

XXXVIII. 

And next there stood a nondescript— 

He said it w^as a goat— 

Two horns it had, like coiling rOpes, 

That twisted round its throat. 

XXXIX. 

Then followed a black-bearded Jew, 

Whose toil was somewhat vain ; 

He poured dry pebbles from a pot, 

To represent the rain. 


Sad scandal abont the Virgin 
Queen.-no doubt, Elisabeth! 


Scales—not Aldennan Scales 
—shown to be in Leaven 1 


Libellous observations on law 
and lawyers. 


Proofs that “ the Scorpion 
pirt w’lth fire,” itoes try to blow 
his nose with his tail. 


The Archer practises archery, 
and shoots the hare. 


'I he •'What is It,” or Hervio 
Kano, in the Celestial Zoologi¬ 
cal. 


Showeth how a distinguished 
member of the Hebrew persua¬ 
sion was '’dry.” 


Last, swam in space (though not in sauce). 
Two huge outlandish fishes; 

’Twould pose a cook to tell their names. 

Or clap them into dishes. 

XLI. 

By this tremendous circle bound, 

The solar system shone— 

I should have said ’twas meant to shine. 
The light was almost gone. • 

XLII. 

The sun, by constant winding round. 
Sustained a dismal fall; 

From which he waddled when he moved. 
Or would not move at all. 

XLIII. 

Besides, some urchin with a stick 
Had poked him in the face, 

And showed a farthing light behind. 

In tallowy disgrace. 

XLIV. 

’Twas well that few who saw him knew 
That hole was made in spite; 

They said he’d got a shining spot; 

And what they said was right. 


Fishes— see Taylor’s adver¬ 
tisement—but no sauce. 


How the brilliancy of Sun 
aud planets was obscured. 


And by what means. 


But how ” a loophole” was left 
for Uie light to come through. 


Innocence and simplicity of 
an Oxford auditory. 
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XLV. 

And Mercnry was jast as bad, 

If truth I must declare; 

I know not if he once was round; 

But now—he was worn square I 

XLVI, 

Her beauty much could Venus boast; 
She flopped all to and fro, • 

With dirty spots upon her face. 

As black as any crow ! 

XLVII. 

Next came the Earth, stuck on a skewer. 
The which about she spun— 

Oh dear I what creaking noise she made 
While grinding round the Sun? 

XLVIII. 

Tlie Moon, unlike the jolly face 
In learned Moore you find, 

Looked somewhat grim,—and I suspect 
One of her eyes was blind. 

XLIX. 

But be this as it may, the next 
Was Mars, in proper station, 

Who glowed as red as an alderman 
In a city inflammation. 

Poor Jupiter, in rolling on 
Too fast, his moons had lost; 

They stuck against an ugly post. 

Which had their orbit crossed! 


Great fall in the nerenry— 
betokeoiiig a storm. 


Showeth bow wrong Paris was 
in his judgment. Modern Paris 
preferred Madame Junot, and 
made her Duchess of Abraates. 


Noticeth a small planet in 
which we all have a small stake. 


More cbout the Moon. 


Libels the Court of Aldermen. 


Showeth how Jove lost his 
followers. 


I never knew he was a shot, 

Yet shot-belt had he on, 

But ’twas so old and full of holes 
That all the shot was gone! 


Next glimmered Saturn, his vast ring 
Was all besmeared with black 

I wonder if the cause is named 
In that year’s almanac? 

LIII. 

The little distant Georgian star 
Like little Jacky Horner, 

Amused himself by looking out 
From his snug and quiet comer. 

LIV. 

A comet must not be forgot. 

Who left his tail behind. 

And wandered about to find it out 
But no tail could the comet find. 

iv. 

Those were the good Did days, and slow 
Was ci^Qge in earth .or hcavci\; 

We reckoned our metals and planets alike 
And the number of each was seven! 

LVI. 

Now with our mighty telescopes 
We swe^ the hemisphere, 
nd a new comet every week 
And twenty planets a year. 


And how his claim to be a 



How Saturn wore a mourning 
ring, perhaps for the loss of 
“ Time.” 


A simile, with the Christmas, 
pie left out. 


A celestial O’Connell looking 
after bis tail. 


Advantages of the good old days 
before upstart planeia claimed 


Independence — days now 
passed away for ever. 
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'lvii. 

Frond of the show, and ready primed 

With poetry and prose, 

The astronomer resumed his flight. 

An owl among the crows I 

How the pbUosopher philoBo> 
pUsed. . 

tviii. 

He simg how fust ’twas jumble all, 

IWEarth, water, mixed together. 

Spread out beneath the sun like souj^ 

Or a sea of liquid leather I 

Speaketh about soup, " le 
potage ne se remplaee pas," vide 
Carte—Moreau, Palais Royal. 

LIX. 

How from the mass huge globes shot off 

At once in wild commotion. 

And light arose amid the storm, 

And flashed upon the ocean! 

Teacbes the use of the globus, 
and dlgrenes to lighthousea. 

How those who had an eye might see 
(If any then had eyes) 

A thousand suns resplendent bum, 

A thousands systems rise. 

Optics, opticians, and oculists. 

LXI. 

How Earth was stored with boundless good, 
Kich rales and sparkling fountains, 

Birds flew to fill the groves with song. 

Beasts came to roam the mountains: 

Golden age of which poets write. 

nxii. 

The fish swam gaily through the seas. 

Bright insects sipped the flowers. 

And man had empire over all-2. 

Endowed with godlike powers. 

Turned Into a brazen aga by 
nun 1 

^ ixm. 

^ang that though heaven’s arch was vast, 
And awful to behold. 

And brightly spangled every night 

With suns of molten gold. 

Bhoweth the effect of Lend 
Roase’s grand telescope. 

Lxir. 

Yet still that equal wonder lies 

In things minute on earth ; 

Tliat nature teems with variour life. 

And scarce discovered birth. 

And of the oxy-hydrogen mi> 
croscope. 

LXV. 

That microscopic aid reveals. 

New worlds in every rose. 

In every gem that studs the leaf, 

In every flower that blows. 

Pointing ont the onlmalouln 
in the rose-leaf. 

LXVI. 

The mite is not surpassing large. 

Ills bristles somewhat small ; 

Yet when he scratches one of these 

A thousand cities fall. 

And the mite populous In 
Ohest^. 

tXTlI. 

Earthquakes and mite-quiflces thus may be • 
Proportionately right; 

One clears base rermln the globe— 

The other from the mite ! 

A shrewd eondnslon as id 
S outh.American popnlationl 

Lx-nn. 

He sang—but what I cannot tell— 

I started at the sound 

Of the audience struggling to get out. 

Through darkness most profound 1 

Row the vdKde tnMtoiitud la 
darkness! 
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THE PEARL FJSHEBY, 

PAST OF THB OeV-gZSAXIQS 4 OB, JAUNTS IN 
THE JUNGLE. ’ 

By J. Willems, Ghylls, Esq. 

I HAD long looked forward <vith a large stock of anticipated delight to 
the coming of my “ tour” of duty to accompany the detachment annually 
sent for the protection of the oysters at Aripo, the scene of the pearl 
fishery, in the northern part of Ceylon ; and tremendously Cleopatra-ish 
were the ideas my simplicity had imbibed of the profusion of pearls with 
which every spare receptacle I possessed was to be loaded on my return to 
head-quarters. How far my expectations were realised may be conjec¬ 
tured, in some measure, by the assurance on my part that, rather than 
undergo such an ordeal again, I would comfortably sit myself down and 
behold, with the most genuine unconcern, all the oysters that dwell be¬ 
neath the waters under the earth deliberately w’alk from their deep 
sea home, and incontinently cast their pearly treasures into the face of 
each individual “ swine” in Christendom, before I would budge one inch in 
the direction of Aripo, to avert such a precious calamity, or such a porcine 
insult. 

Beginning with starvation, succeeded by shipwreck, and concluded by 
a fever, two months of my life w^ victiinisj^d for the Aake of these un- 
grateful.shell'dish, b%)^cp< month's the reader shall Irave a passing Vie|^ 
;lest he,4tod,'in some unguarded hour, should be tempted to risk his 
',and health by a voluntary visit to the Sierra Leone of Ceylon. 

It was ten o’clock, on a very dark night, that sa^'me, accompanied by 
a brother officer and thirty men of Ceylon rifles, safely lodged on board 
a schooner bespoken for our voyage to Aripo.; the time of accomplish¬ 
ing which journey was supposed to occupy anouf tw'o days at the utmost; 
and at eleven o’clock we were going ,tlp’pjiigh .the .water gloriously; 
although, apparently, directly into an Amerioa*. whaler that was lying at 
anchor in unconscious innocence just a-head of ns. In another second 
.'there'-was a‘crash, but immediately after^away we went again, rather 
curiously decorated with a flying jib-boom and its appendages, doing duty 
at^our foremast-head for a pendant. ‘ The Yankees had not observed us, 
so we made ourselves as hajjipy under the circumstances as we could. It 
,was about two. hours, aftertvards that we were alarmed b^. some hideous 
shouts, ;^pparently is3iwg^;;fr6n: the sea under our taffrail, .as, the wind 
having died away, we ^M^-ribwly progressing through the water, which pre¬ 
sently manifested theirv^^h in a boat-load of Yankees, come to lobk after 
their missing jib-bpom.' J[t soon became a matter of difference of opinion 
between their boats cr^w.and foyself as to whether we should back our 
fore-topsail,” and let the,pi overhaul us or not, and considering it afforded 
a sperial demonstration of my juvenile valour (being then hardly eighteen) 
aim-of displaying it to the troops in charge, I soon had thirty rifles, 

• wii^ bayonets £b^,‘on deck, to dispute any interference with the “oyster 
guard,” whose honour, ^as forming a part of her maj^ty’s service, 1 felt 
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myself bound to protect; so that the reader will not wonder, that, when 
the Yankee mate had reached the main-channels of our vessel and got a 
footing there, he dropped “ like a hot potato" back again into his own 
boat, and gave orders for an instant retreat; whilst we, catching at the 
moment the land wind, which then came off shore, toddled away like a 
crab in a hurry, making two miles to leeward to every one we made a-head. 
We did not know this at the time, fortunately. I my fortunately, as, had 
we been aware of it, we might hive prevented it, and thus have come in 
for an action for damages laid at our door for a forcible expulsion of our 
midnight visitors, who, after waiting ten days for us, and then feeling 
satisfied we had gone to the bottom (at which, no doubt, they were almost 
as delighted as if they had secured their damages), thouglit it no use 
wasting any more time, and left the case till they should revisit the 
island—when I hope they may get it. 

Awaking at daylight next morning, great was the surprise of every one 
to find himself out of sight of land !—On we went, all through the day, 
yet no shore became visible. At last, it was supposed we had got round 
Cape Comorin, and were drifting off into the South Pacific ; a very 
pleasant prospect for a Christian with two days’ provisions on board! 
On the following morning we were exactly in the same predicament; and, 
to make matters worse, at noon one of those intense, breathless, calms 
came on, that one sees nowhere but in the tropics, stagnant and death¬ 
like,—whilst the rays of the sun, from overhead, came down with the 
intensity of being concentrated into a focus; actually boiling up the tar 
between the deck planks, and flaying the skin completely off our faces 
and arms, it being impossible to go belpw, and equally impossible to bear 
any thing in the shape of clothing (except necessaries), on account of the 
fpling sultriness of tne atmosphere. 

Not a breath of wind is stirring, 

Dread the hush as of the grave— . 

In the Aveary waste of waters, 

Not the lifting of a wave ! 

Our crew consisted of the captain, a seaman, and a boy ; and on the 
evening of the second day, the latter was ceized with cholera. lie lived 
in tortures for about twelve hours, and as soon as the breath was out of 
his body (cholera then becoming infectious), w^e fastened d bolt of pig- 
iron to his corpse, and launched him over the gangway. In i second, 
the water that had been so deadly calm before, was broken into a perfect 
whirlpool of foam, and the sharp' dorsal fins of a wilderness of sharks, 
fighting for the prize, soon pointed out to us the dead boy’s destiny. 

In the morning of that day, the soldiers hadj of their own accord, put 
themselves on quarter rations of rice,—there was no want of water at 

{ )resent; but as for the commissariat of my brother-officer and myself, it 
jad entirely vanished; leaving us only a ^pound or {wo of brown sug^r, 
and a bottle of pickled onions to live on, till we were rescued from our 
present position. ’ . , , 

It was now apparently a matter of difficulty to work the ship with so 
few hands; and I was not a little surjprised when the native officer of the 
men with me, came up and informed me that at least twenty out of the 
thirty soldiers on board were as much in their element afloat as on 
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the parade-growid, having been pirates in the Straits of Malacca during 
their earlier years I Only too glad to secure their continued good-mU 
and allegiance, 1 let them take the helm, make sail, and manage the 
vessel; and if they had not done so, Heaven only knows what would 
have beai our end. 

As soon as our funeral was ever (and a most unceremonious one it 
was), we had a puff of wind (enough to keep up the favourite superstition 
of sailors) but at night it died away a^ain, and two days and nights had 
elapsed, lingering into the grave of Time, spent by all in an agony of 
suspense, starvation, and pain, before a black cloud burst over us, and 
cooled our burning and bursting veins; during this time the men had 
about three thimblesful of boiled rice each day, whilst we tasted nothing 
but the brown sugar and pickles. 

It was now the fifth day, and things were beginning to assume a 
most serious aspect; so, holding a council (ff war, we determined to turn 
the vessel’s head directly north, and the first land we saw to run for; 
then, disembarking with loaded rifles, to plunder the place of all that was 
to be foimd therein, and having found out our locality, to put to sea 
again. 

At last the south-west monsoon began to creep towards us over the 
waters, till, catching our sails, we ran along before it at the rate of 
about six knots an hour. At noon there was a cry from the foretop¬ 
mast-head of land right ahead!” and in half an hour every man was on 
deck and accoutred in readiness for* an expedition. The land lay so ex¬ 
ceedingly low that at the time it was first seen we must have been within 
six miles of it, and as we neared it quickly and silently, not a breath or 
sound was heard on deck from a man on board ; each stood fixed and 
noiseless as a statue, straining his eyes to catch the sight of a dwelling, or 
any living thing, but in vain. 

A sharp, harsh grating, as if our chain cable had run out by accident, 
a fearful shock, and a rush of waves astern, was the event of a moment, 
and we were stranded on a coral reef! Luckily, w'e had one nutshell of 
a boat, which was at once got out, and the land being little more than a 
mile ahead, the first party pulled off for it. At times 1 could see them 
get out of the boat on to tlm pef, and lift her over the shaUows (so little 
water was there on their summit), and as they lowered her again she 
would be in forty or fifty fathoms. We soon ascertained our position to 
be such that it was impossible for us to sink ; we had run into a perfect 
channel,*cff bed of coral, to tbe wbcle length of our keel, so it was one 
confort to know that we might yet live to be hanged, although our chance 
of getting off, after the plunder that we anticipated, was most completely 
knocked in the head. 

After landing the men in six journeys, I found myself on shore, on a 
low sandy island, covert with a few slurubs only, and which might have 
been circumambulated in a quarter of an bpur. This was another poser, 
for had it been one of the Cannibal Island themselves, I doubt if the 
adage of “ dpg not eating dog” would be longer tenable, nor wordd I 
ha^'given’much for tbe piekings his Majesty’s bones after we had been 
aUowM ^ attadc on him. Taking my gim, I commenced a fsurvey, 
sending tbe men in all directions te hunt for any living thing they might 
find. At last 1 discovered a house in the very centre of the ii^tmd, and 
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made my way straight fOT it; but 6n arriving at it, found it was 
only a temple, mo^ probably erected by some shipwrecked fishermen or 
sailors out of the coarse timber of their wreck, &c., and after feefing 
the images car^iiUy, to ascertain if they might riiance to be constructed 
of any thing edible (how we wished even to find a gingerbread idol 
amongst them; wouldn’t we have gobbled down ^ godship ?) we took 
our departure in sorrow and despair. * 

Two very lean sparrows flitted across my path, but they looked so 
wretchedly poor that 1 let them ^part in peace. 

On arriving at the beach where we had daoded, I was nonplussed by 
observing all the Malays stretched out in skirmishing order along the 
shore on their hands and knees, and apparently digging some treasures 
• from under the sand, which operation was presently elucidated by observ* 
ing several forage caps full of cockles by the aides of some of the soldiers- 
As the landing from the ship had taken up many hours, it was now 
beginning to grow dark, so the bugle sounded the retreat, and every man 
brought in his cap, handkerchief, and hands, full of these shellfish (not 
a naan, 1 firmly believe, having himself eaten one, until his share was 
afterwards doled out to him) and having piled them in a heap on the sand, 
the men formed a circle around, and chaunted a hymn to Allah, before 
commencing the repast. 

The moon had risen above <die waters in one round ball of fire, ap¬ 
parently of double the size that it appears in our own hemisphere, and 
as its beams fell on the white sails of the stranded ship in the distance, 
and illumined our shipwrecked group in their adoration to the Prophet, it 
left an impression on my snind that a thousand years of earthly vicissi¬ 
tudes could never efface. 1 could not help imagining, however, how 
difierent might probably have been the scene, had I been thrown in such 
a situation with the denizens of more civilised nations, with whom, I am 
much inclined to believe, Allah would have been far less noticed than 
the cockles, and when again, I fear, it might have been said with truth, 
** There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger." For tl» following two days and a half I was as staunch a 
Mahommedan (barring the giving up wine) as ever dreamt of the black 
eyes of a houri. w 

The hymn over, the men were ranged in a row, and about a quart of 
cockles dealt out to each. (I see, my dear reader, you are dying to perpe¬ 
trate a pun, and to affirm that there could be no more appropriate fc^ for 

muscle-men” than cockles); and for my own part, I candidly own 
to have never enjoyed a repaslf so deliciously as 1 did that hatful of raw 
shell-fish, every one of wmch was swallowed alive of course, after 
being wrenched open by being {daced back to back with his neighbour 
and slightly twists round, a proceeding that at once revealed the plump 
interior of both at the same fame. 

We had brought a large barrel of water ashore with us, so, having 
made the most sumptuous repast we had tasted for ftiany a day, we were 
proceeding to lose sight of our froubles iif sleep, when the cry of ** a sail” 
brought us at once to our feet again, and sure enough our hymn was not 
unheeded, for scarcely three miles off was a schooner scudding part the 
island at the rate of six or seven knots an hour! In a second I had the 
rifles, which were already Joad^, unpiled, and, at fhe word of command, 
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thirty reports rang simultaneously through th'e still night air, followed 
a choer that might vie in extent of sound with the preceding explosion, 
and which we soon had the unspeakable gratification of seeing answered 
by a blue light on board. Continuing to fire off rifles at intervals, we 
gave notice of where we were located, and the schooner having come as 
close to the land as she safely could, sent a boat on shore to see who we 
were, and what was the matter. ‘ 

She proved to have been one of the last vessels that had proceeded up¬ 
wards with troops, now on her return, bfut so devotedly were W’e all en¬ 
gaged with our treat at the time she was passing, that it was next to a 
miracle she had not sailed by unnoticed. We moreover learnt'that we 
were on one of those xery small islands at the head of the Gulf of Manarr, 
and not six hours’ sail from our destination, ^s it was too late to embark 


at once, owing to thei dangerous nature of the coast and our ignorance of 
the tides, we waited until daylight before the first boat-load put oflT, and 
at 10 A.M. we were on our way”^ once more to the fishery, leaving the Bas~ 
sein Merchant (for such was the title of the tub that had got us into this 
scrape), on the reef; but whether the “ merchant” ever resumed business, 
or became a bank-(of coral)rupt, I neither know nor care. 

At five that evening we were received in the open arms of our more for- 
timate comrades, who had long given us up as having gone to the bottom, and 
the feeling of delight at our preservation was such as I never saw equalled; 
the English soldiers vying with the Malays as to who could show most at¬ 
tention to the rescued riflemen, and if the seductive voice of John Bull, in 
proffer of his wine-cup that night, did cause certain transgressions of the 
commands of Allah,” all I can say is, that Allah must be a much more 
unforgiving and stubborn old deity than 1 take him for, if ho did not 
ioxgive the bffbnce in respect of the oecaaion. 

Reader, my good fellow, would you enjoy a dinner in perfection ?—if so, 
1*11 give you a never failing receipt, viz., lock yours^f up for a week with a 
quart bowl of brown sugar and a jar of pickled onions as your sole com¬ 
panions, and if on the seventh day you don’t become aware of the enjoy- 
.ment of a Christian-like feed, all 1 can say is that you will be a great deal 
better out of this world than in it. But now for the oysters. 

From the dirty little village of Aripo (which is only populated, I believe, 
during the pearl fishery, and which seems to be founded entirely upon 


monstrous oyster shells), about two hundred boats start out to sea every 
morning, each boat carrying two divers, two assistants, and a Malay rifle¬ 
man, with loaded arms, to protect the oysters from being robbed of their 
treasures before they have reached »the shore. When this fleet has ar¬ 
rived at its destination, about four miles from land, the diving commences; 
and as there is always an armed vessel statitnied in the neighbourhood for 
the protection of the oyster be its, a person may look on from under an 
awning therein, and enjoy the whole scene in a very dolce far nientesoxx, 
of way. 

To enable the differs to reach the bottom, of the sea, which is from ten 


to’twenty fathoms in depth where the oysters are found, a long rope is 
woven round a pulley at each boat’s cross-trees, to the end of which is at- 
a large stone, weighing two or three hundred weight; this stone 
ii poised over the side of the boat, and the diver standing upon it, and 
taking with him a basket (also attached on board by a rope), gives the word 
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to “ let go,” and at once sinks with the stone to the bottom. This is 
again wound up, and the diver is left below to scrape as many oysters as 
he can into the basket during his submarine sojourn. When this is ac- 
complished,.he loosens his hold of the rock or*sea-weed that he had clung 
on to below with one hand whilst he filled the hamper with the other, 
and immediately shooting up to the surface is again taken on board, the 
hamper or basket full of oysters being hauled up at the same time. 
Then the second diver goes dowm, and so it goes on till 4 o’clock p.m., 
when the boats return with their freights. 

Being personally acquainted with the gentleman who had the manage¬ 
ment of the fishery in the year I was stationed there, I used, when off 
duty, to go out in the government boat, which was fitted up with every 
convenience in«the way of awnings, &c., and taking every necessary 
luxury with me, in addition to a diver, 1 divided the day between feasting 
and hunting for pearls in the oysters which were.brought up by this 
man especially for my own use, and many a lucky prize I sometimes 
came across. 

When the fishery was nearly over for the day, we used to give prizes 
to the man who would rmnain longest under water, and on one occasion 
I knew a man to remain below for one minute and fifty-eight seconds, but 
he was so eAaustcd when ho reached the top, that it was a long time 
before he could be brought to. 

All these divers were Malabars, and brought up to the habit of diving 
from their infancy, so I doubt if they are to be surpassed anywhere, 
although I well remember reading, in my younger days, ib a standard 
work which, I believe, was an “ Encyclopedia” in about thirty volumes, 
that it was usual for pearl divers to remain twenty minutes under water 
without inconvenience! an assertion that, for the benefit of others who 
may be impressed with the same idea imbibed from the same source, I 
should wish*the promulgator to be requested to prove in his own person. 
What makes me so well remember the circumstance, was my standing 
out at the time, single-handed, in all the obstinacy of ten summers, against 
the “ Encyclopedia,” on the point; a piece of temerity that was chastised 
by a two hours’ earlier dose of bed than usual, to my utter disgust. 

As soon as the boats are suificiently loaded with oysters, a sailing 
match takes place for the shore among them, and a very good idea of a 
monster regatta it gives one. The troops on duty are now drawn out on 
the beach, to see that the oysters are not appropriated by any one, before 
being sold by auction, or placed in the government store. This is a 
large quadrangular space, guarded hy foiv lofty walls; the floor being 
an inclined plane, intersected with numerous gutters, through which small 
streams of water are continually running from a reservoir in which the 
oysters, not sold by auction, are placed to rot and open. 

As soon, however, as the oysters have been landed, as many as possible 
are put up in small lots and sold; and a very amusing part of the businefs"' 
it constituted, being a complete lottery, as one might purchase five poundai^ 
worth of oysters without being recompensed by a single pearl, whilst the 
private soldier investing his penny or twopence in the purchase of half a 
dozen, might find a prize valuable enough to purchase his discharge, and 
keep him in clover for the remainder of his existence. 1 recollect one man 
(an English corporal) coming'to me with a pearl he had extracted from his 
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E ennyworth of oysters, \rhi(di was Is large as a cherry-stone, and for which 
e aslced me five shillings. As I believed I eould get the own^ at least 
600/. for it, I persuaded him to forthwith accompany me to a pearl mer¬ 
chant in the bazaar, who, bn examining it, offered forty rupees (4/.) for 
it. Unfortunately, it was a black, discoloured, pearl, although perfectly 
round. Had it been white and transparent, he said he would have 
caught at it for 10,000 rupees (1000/.), so much depends on the shape 
and transparency of a pearl in its value. 

But determined to make a profit or loi.;s in our own private dealings, each 
officer might be seen sitting outside his barrack-room every morning with 
about a couple of hundred oysters piled on one side of him, and a bucket 
of water on the other, backing his lot, to the amount of his day's pay, 
to contain more pearls than that of his neighbour, while tlie witnessing tne 
avidity with which every one wrenched open his oyster in hopes of trea¬ 
sure was most amusing. 

Formerly the govmmment used to keej} all tliese oysters itself, and 
have them opened in the store by men chosen on purpose, instead of 
selling them by auction ; but these fellows got so expert, that even 
although they were closely watched, they woul|| manage to jerk a pearl 
from the oyster-shell into their mouths without being detected, and 
swallow it; a proceeding, however, if discovered, that erilailed a very 
summary punishment under the hands of a native doctor. The 

oysters that aye not now sold are placed into the reservoir before-men¬ 
tioned that stands Jn the store, and here they die and open of them¬ 
selves. The pearls then immediately drop from them, and are carried 
by the water continually flowing through the reservoir into the gutters, 
until they are caught by a small gauze network, through which the water 
passes, leaving the pearls behind, and they are then picked up in large 
quantities. Very few of these pearls, I understand, are sent home, all 
^nding a sale on the coast of India, among the neber class of natives. 

When the fishery is about half over, the nuisance commences. All 
the oysters that have been placed in the government store to open, begin 
to putrify under the rays of a burning sun, and the^stepeh surpasses any 
pestilence ever inflicted on the earth. Then commences fever, cholera, 
dysentery, and all the concomitant ills of foul air, filth, and heat. For 
miles and miles in the jungle will the disgusting effiuvium he carried in 
the direction of the wind, and to prevent being too nearly exposed to it, 
the barracks are situated at a distance of two miles from the place, yet 
«ven there it is at times intolerable, particularly at night. Had the' 
oysters been eatable, we might ha>^e assisted to lessen the number left to 
^^y, but they never are eaten by natives or English, bebg very dis- 
simi^ to our own oysters, and few- of them being smaller than a dessert- 
plate, so that one oyster, if a man were bold enough to make a trial, 
would make half a dozen or an entire scallop” of itself. 

Our mess-room consisted of a tent erected on* the sands, not at a great 
..distance from the surf; and there being a tolerable supply of game in the 
neighbourhood, no sooner was the arduous morning occupation of pearl- 
hunting ovmr, than an early tiffin’* would follow, and every one would 
.apH^Ibcth in {Uirsmt of adding some little dehcaey tiD^our table in the 

Bu^ talldng of ddicaoies l^Imade a discomy ther^ tiiat hod I dona the 
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sanae at homo, and been bom a cook instead of an ensigiSy Cardme bim> 
self would have done homage to me. 

It happened one day, a^r having been out and finding nothing for 
several nours, that on tumbling up some rocks to get a good view of 
the se^ I came upon an animal never, encountered before in all my 
excursions, and which, at first, rather astonished me. The first thing 
I did was to drop in a bullet over the shot already in the gun, and shoot 
him. On coming up to the animal, 1 found, to my horror, that I 
shot my own crest (a most unlucky omen, I should fancy), and a Porcu¬ 
pine,” in all the &etfulness of a hundred quills, lay dead before me. 
However, I absolved my conscience for the murderous deed, by consider¬ 
ing what an appropriate addition it would make, after being stuffed, to a 
family lobby; and advanced to lift him up to carry home fw this pur¬ 
pose, a proceeding I found easier to imagine than to perform; until, 
|by tying his legs together, and in this way slinging him across ray 
gun, I managed to get along pretty comfortably, with the exception of a 
sharp prick or two now and then. 

It was under these circumstances that I unluckily fell in with a large 
shooting party, and my staggering along with a porcupine on my shoulders 
formed a source of caric^res and jokes that never left me whilst I re¬ 
mained in the island. A luminous idea now struck me, that, instead of 
having him stuffed, I would most decidedly eat him (metamorphosing him 
from stuffee to staffer), so ensconcing myself in a quiet nook of the Jun¬ 
gle, I soon stripped him of his quills, and having gained the cook’s affec¬ 
tion by a present of two rix-dollars, we put him into a pie, and served him 
up that night at mess! I had the “ helping” it, and passed it off as veal- 
pie (as it most resembled that in appearance), and all I know is, that I 
began to be very much afraid 1 should have none left for myself, as every 
body present became a customer; at last, I did secure a morsel, -and 
nothing more exquisitely delicious did I ever taste in my life—so ex¬ 
cellent was it, that had there been a pie apiece, I believe they would have 
all been demolished—for the major, who was our commandant, and a great 
gourmand, immediately asked the mess-cook where he got his meat, 

■which worthy immediately pointed at me, and smd, “ G-, saib, give 

it, present.” 

Of course every one looked to me for an explanation; as, how I could 
get better veal than any one else was a mystery. I then told the party 
that it was “the porcupine and never shall I forget the horror depicted 
in most of their faces : some turned as pale as ghosts, and yelled for 
petits verres of cognac, whilst pthera tried to laugh at and disbelieve 
it. However, so excellent was it, that I was determined, if possible, to 
have another pie, and the next day I found a nest of porcupines in the 
neighborhood of the scene of the former one’s destruction; and although, 
on the second production of the dish, I was onty jmned in the delicacy by 
a very “green” ensign, still, before a fortnight was over, one by one 
became a convert, and “ G—~’8 ^sh,” or “ poreupme pie,” got to such 
^ premium—the demand ^ceeding the supply—that the animals bec^a 
exmuisted ; and no more “ materi^” could be got within a dozen miles, 
the “ fretfoi” animid having become, no doubt, too “ crusly” to show oitt 
with only the prospect of a pie bdbre him. 

I here had an opportunity, one morning, of practically demding 
the truth of the opposite theories, entertained by the celebrated 
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Biiffon and the showman of Bartholomew fair notoriety,* as to the 
power of the porcupine of harpooning a distant object with his quills; 
and I would just as soon stand as target for a toxophilite society, as 1 
would before a society of porcupines, barring the distance. A brother- 
officer of mine had a spaniel completely transfixed with a porcupine's 
quill; and, although I did not personally see the quill shot, 1 saw the 
dog lying dead in the same place that it was shot at, with the quill 
driven about eight inches in, behind the shoulder, and completely drill¬ 
ing a hole through the heart, as it afterwards proved on dissecting the 
dog. It was perfectly impossible that the quill could have been thus 
forced into the body of the dog without being shot at him with very 
considerable force; and ray friend, who was close by the animal at the 
moment, asserted that the dog was at least a couple of feet off from 
the porcupine at the time, and that three or four quills flew off in differ¬ 
ent directions at the same instant. As this is a matter finding mordi 
infidels and heretics than true believers, I have thus particularised 
it, and am ready to uphold my case (by “ y" wager of battell’') if he 
chooses with any sceptical heathen in Christenflom. 

The country in the vicinity of Aripo was flat i^[|d uninteresting, although 
in penetratii^ it to the extent of two or three miles there was no lack of 
game, such' as hares, partridges, snipes, &c. Crocodiles poked their 
noses out ofrgvery pool one came across, but they would never attack one, 
and if a shot was sent at their heads they would merely disappear altogether 
until the danger was passed. Tortoises in dozens used to cross bur path, 
but they were very small aild perfectly useless. A few miles further in¬ 
land is a celebrjited monkey territory, wheye the tribe grow to a larger 
size than anywhere else, and where a story is told, and 1 believe truly, of 
a certain .functionary in the island who had the misfortune to fire at one of 
the animals in hope of carrying home his carcase to be stuffed. He had 
no sooner fired than the whole forest rang with the most heart-piercing 
cries, and in a very short space of time he saw an army of monkeys, some 
standing nearly five feet in height, arrayed against him, whilst some at¬ 
tended to the wounded brother. Of course he lost no time in beating 
a retreat, but was soon overtaken by the exasperated animals, one of 
whom walked deliberately up to him.and took away his gun, and having 
thus punished him, allowed him to depart in a whole skin, which was 
more than he deserved, for there is something so cold-blooded, souseless, 
80 uncalled* for a slaughter of the prototype of roan in a poor defence¬ 
less monkey, that a person ought at least to be half hanged for such an 
act. If you happen to know anyeCeylpn man, my dear reader, mention 
the story to him, and he will tell you the person’s name—if you are in¬ 
quisitive. 

The oysters at last coming to an' end, or, being tired of a game at which 
there was no reciprocal fun, having issued marcning orders to all that sur¬ 
vived, the place is again deserted by every one except the troops, who re¬ 
main till the last captured oysii^ is thoroughly decomposed, and then in 


• Tor the benefit of the reader unacquainted with the view of the case held by 
thhrwo^y, it may be as well to set. it forth in his own eloquent and expressive 
wo^s. Speaking of the porcupine he is showing, he says, *' Buffoon says the 
little animal shoots his quills; but Buffoon is a fool and a liar. He no more shoots 
his quills than 1 my arms nor legs.” 
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6ase they (the troops) are not in the same state theonselres, are pemutted 
to quit the scene until their tour of duty comes round a^ain j but as soon as 
the fishery is over the-most dangerous time begins, for the'putridity of 
millions upon millions of oysters impregnates the air to such a degree, that 
I would defy the most obstinate limpet that ever clung on to a rock to 
escape going into hospital, owing to tne effluvia. Men drop dead on duty 
from its effects—shrubs are entirely witlifered, and, as in 

♦ The Dead Sea air, 

• Nothing lives that enters there;— 

Consequently, whilst yet it wanted a week or ten days to the expected 
recall of the troops, I found myself carried over the waves in one of the 
native catamarans in the direction of home, with as respectable a speci* 
men of a typhus fever on me as one might be contented with for the re¬ 
mainder of his life ; and after having undergone three months’ suspension 
between two worlds, my ghost was at length allowed to revisit the mess- 
room of the regiment, where, by dint of making itself perfectly at home, 
it in time assumed a more tangible and corporeal substance, which, it is 
happy to say, it now eigoys, and means to retain as long as it possibly 
can. 


And now, my dear reader, our “ Jaunts” are at an end for the present, 
at all events. If you have been enduring enough to accompany 
throughout, I fear you must be getting weary of the jungle, and anxiowr 
to leave its wilds for more refreshing^and civilised scenes, so I will hav»‘ 
mercy on you and let you go. 

Should you, however, still feel inclined to keep'me company through 
similar scenes, or over the less romantic plains of Hindostan, I am sure you 
have merely to hint your wish to “ our Editor,” who will, doubtless, forth¬ 
with issue a general order commanding a compliance with your request. 

But I cannot help washing that you had corporeally, as well as men¬ 
tally, accompanied me on these “ Jaunts in the Jungle,” for two reasons, 
charitable and selfish. 

In the former case you would be, wise as you may be now, a far wiser 
man ; nor would you be so incredulously inclined to put down every ex¬ 
traordinary fact, of which you may not have been yourself a witness, as 
being but the result- of man's inventive faculties;—whilst in the latter 
case, I (delicious idea!) can picture the seductive billet-doUx you would 
forthwith despatch, insisting, when 1 came that way, of my sharing yotir 
“ potage,” and passing an opinion bn “ that particular bin of extraor¬ 
dinarily old port,” over which, as we toasted our toes before a Christmas 
fire, ere adjourning to music and muslin, we might recount all our es¬ 
capes, re-slay half our victims, and thank Heaven that we were now left 
safe and sound to tell the tale, still possessing the mens sana in corpore 
sano, the energies of youth in an unscathed frame, and attributing thereof 
the cause that— • 

We’ve trusted aye to *Providence, 

And sae will we yet! 


Jan. — voz« xixxxii. no. gccxxv. 
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HISTORY OP BARBADOS.* 

Aspect of the Island—Springe and Rivers—Climate—Thunder-storms, Water¬ 
spouts, and Whirlwinds—Hurricanes—Connexion of Hurricanes with Earth¬ 
quakes and Volcanic Action—Insect Pests—The Sugar Ajit—The Chigo— 
Geology of Barbados—raised-u;p Mass of Coral—Bocks composed of the 
Siliceous Shields of Itficroscopic Amraals-j-Civil and Social State—Narrative of 
Events—Sugar Question. 

The “ History of Barbados’* would appear to be an object of interest 
chiefly to those who are attached to that small island by birth, by ties of 
blood, or otherwise. The rose or the violet growing in his own garden, has 
more charms for him who raised it, than the stately paJm in the princely 
conservatory; and thus it is in history: the incidents which occur in our 
birth-place create a higher interest than the great events in neighbouring 
countries, though forming an epoch in the history of empires. 

But this is not the case in the present instance. The “ History of Bar¬ 
bados” is by no means barren of events which have materially affected 
the British empire. It was there and in St. Christopher’s that England 
founded its first colonies in the southern part of America : it was there that 
the first sugar-cane was planted upon the soil of the British dominions; it 
was there that many of those attached to the royal cause, during England’s 
civil wars, sought and found an asylum, until the chivalric opposition of 
this small spot to the mandates of Cromwell roused his ire and vengeance. 
Nor is this all. If the navigation-laws led to-England’s supremacy on the 
seas, this small island was the cause that conduced to their adoption. 

Barbados is the most windward, or the most eastern of the group of 
islands which are known to English geographers under the name of the 
Carribee Islands. Its name is curiously enough derived from the number 
of a species of fig-tree, from the branches of which great mats of twisted 
fibrous roots hang down, and which were compared by the Portuguese 
to luxuriant beards (Barbados). It is quite erroneous to say that no men¬ 
tion of this island occurs prior to 1600, Sir Robert Schomburgk has shown 
that it is met with, under the name of Baruodo, in the map of the world 
by Michaelis Tramezini, in 1554, and there is great probability that it was 
known as early as 1518. The island forms a kind of irregular triangle 
nearly twentyK>ne English miles long, and fourteen in width. It approxi¬ 
mates, indeed, closely, both in size and shape, to the Isle of Wight. It 
is almost encircled by coral reefs, aifd, although the shore rises boldly to 
a height of from thirty to fifty feet on the northern point, generally we 
find long lines of sandy beaches, which are only protected against the 
encroachments of the sea by cvral reefs. Mount Hillaby, the highest 
elevation, is a few feet more than 1140 feet above the sea. 

The ground rises from the west or leeward coast in very distinct suc¬ 
cessive terraces, to th’e central ridge, and there tarraces are interrupted by 
ravines, called gullies in the island. If we turn to the east, an aspect of 
a quite diffei'ent nature presents itself; we see before tis a mountainous 
country in miniature; hills of a conical form radiate from the central 

• The “History of Barbadoscomprising a Geological and Statistical Descrip¬ 
tion of the Island $ a Sketch of the Historic^ Events since the Settlement, and an 
Account of its Geology and Natural Productions. By Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, 
Ph. D. Longmau and Co. 
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ridge, and chiefly firom Mount Hillaby in a north>eastera direction towards 
the sea-shore, and their sides are rugged and worn by the heavy rains 
and mountain torrents. This district has been represented as similar to 
the Alpine country of Scotland; which name has been adopted for it. 
One of the most picturesque sites in this region, is the parish church of 
St. John’s, which is built only a few yards removed from a precipitous 
cliff, at a height of 823 feet above the sea, and stands boldly out in relief: 
a solitary palm-tree, the emblem of Christian faith overtowering it. 

There is not a superabundance 5f water in Barbados. A few streamlets 
have been honoured with the high-sounding names of rivers. There are 
also subterranean channels, and water is readily obtained by sinking wells, 
even on the sea-shore; but the inhabitants have to have recourse to rain-wa¬ 
ter, collected in the cavities and basin-like hollows of calcareous and coralline 
rocks lined with clay. There are, also, chalybeate waters, as at Vaughan’s, 
Spa, and Cheltenham. The “ boiling spring” is considered one of the 
greatest natural curiosities of Barbados. It is a small cavity not more 
than two feet in diameter, from which an inflammable gas escapes, which, 
on the application of a flame, bums with a pure whitish light. If the 
shallow excavation is filled up with water, the gas passing through it 
gives it the appeai’ance of boiling, without any real change of tempera¬ 
ture. There are, also, springs of petroleum, or miner^ tar, which is 
mucli used for domestic and medical purposes. 

Barbados is considered one of the most wealthy of the West Indian 
islands, yet its climate presents remarkable variations. The month of 
January is one of the most delightful in the year. It is generally dry, the 
sky is of a deep azure, and tjie breeze, which sets in at an early hour, sel¬ 
dom allows the thermometer to rise above 81 deg. Fahr. February par¬ 
takes of the same character; occasional showers refresh the air, and the 
thermometer ranges from 71 deg. to 82 deg. March is dry. The ther¬ 
mometer ranges from 72 deg. to 83 deg., and .<low nervous fevers set in 
towards the end of it. In April, dry warm weather prevails; but occa¬ 
sional showers refresh the air. The commencement of May is dry and 
warm, but towards the latter end frequent shoivcrs fall, and heavy rains 
set in. In June, the clouds are heavy ; lightning, followed by thunder, 
sets in, with frequent showers. Bilious and putrid fevers begin to mani¬ 
fest themselves. In July, vast masses of clouds rise on the horizon, and 
bring in their train severe lightning, followed by loud peals of thunder: 
rain descends at times in torrents: the heat and stillness of the air are 
quite oppressive: the thermometer ranges from 76deg. to 86deg.: dy¬ 
senteries become more frequent, and are sometimes epideiujical. August 
is not so wet: southerly winds, if there be any breeze, prevail. Septem¬ 
ber is very wet. Dysentery and slow fevers continue. The thermometer 
varies between 77 deg- and 85 deg. October is still wet and sultry, but 
towards the middle it becomes drier, and refreshing breezes generally 
set in after thunder-storms, and gradually close the rainy season. In 
November, the air becomes cqpler, but heavy rains fall occasionally, and 
dysentery and catarrhal fevers still prevail.* The last month of the year 
partakes much of the first. The brisk and cool winds from the north-east 
render it healthy, buHt has been known some seasons to nun every daji 
more or less. 

The greatest and most unenviable peculiarities of Barbados are the 
frequency and the variety of the devastating meteorological phenomena 
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for which it is so pre-eminently famed. “There is,” says Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, “ no other island in the West Indian Archipelago where 
thunder-storms are so frequent and attended by so much damage as in 
Barbados.” The quantity of accumulated electricity that is evolved 
during these storms may be imagined when in one instance (July 11th, 
1819) the lightning killed nine persons and wounded eighty-two. 

Water^spouts are also frequent during the hot months in the latitude of 
Barbados. They seldom pass over the land; but when such an event 
happens, they mark the line of their alafming progress by uprooting trees, 
unroofing buildings, and sucking up the water from tne reservoirs over 
which they pass. Whirlwinds are more frequent, especially during the 
months of August and September, when the sultry state of the atmos¬ 
phere seems to develop more rapidly the causes in which they originate. 

But the devastating power of water-spouts and whirlwinds combined are 
to be met with in the hurricane, which Sir Robert designates as “ the 
most awful of Nature’s phenomena.” Sir Robert enumerates in his de¬ 
tailed and comprehensive work 127 hurricanes that have ravaged the 
West Indies from the year 1494 to 1846, or in a period of 352 years. 
The months in which they most commonly occur are in August, Septem¬ 
ber, and October. While the originating cause of hurricanes is unknown, 
it appears from a variety of observations that their analogy with whirl¬ 
winds is beyond doubt. Sir Robert agrees with Colonel Reid and others 
in attesting to the wind gyrating round a centre. The extraordinary 
quantity of electricity evolved during these violent convulsions is equally 
satisfactorily demonstrated. The accounts of the great hurricanes in 
Barbados prove in every instance upon r^ord the existence of large 
masses of electricity. Colonel Reid doubts whether earthquakes have 
any connexion with hurricanes, but we are inclined to agree with Lyell 
and Sir Robert Schomburgk in considering that they have. Sir Robert 
enumerates many positive cases in which hurricanes are recorded as 
having been accompanied by shocks of earthquakes; and it can be easily 
imagined that in numerous—there is reason, indeed, to believe very many 
instances—shocks of an earthquake have taken place during hurricanes, 
which have escaped notice during the deafening noise and general con¬ 
sternation . In Sir James Lyon’s official account of the humcane of 1831, 
it is stated as follows :— 

From about two o’clock till day broke, it is impossible to convey to your 
lordsliip’s mirid any idea of the violence of the storm ; no langimj'e of mine is 
adequate to express sufficiently its horrors. The noise of the wind through 
the iipcrturcs formed by it, the peale of thunder and the rapidly repeated 
flashes of lightning (more like sheets of fire) and the impenetrable darkness 
which succeeded them, the crash of walls, roofs and beams, were all mixed in 
appalling confusion, and the whole house shook to its very foundation ; whether 
this last effect was produced by the force of the wind," or by an earthquake, 
supposed bp many lo have accompanied the storm, I am unable to decide; but the 
rents and fissures which are visible in the massive walls of this building would 
lead one to suppose that the latter cause on]y«could have produced them. 

Calamitous as were the many tempests by which Barbados had suf¬ 
fered, the aggregate destruction produced by the whole combined, is 
said to have been unequal to that effected by this blast of 1831. The 
description of the appearance of the island after that horrible night, is 
fearful. 
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About eleven o’clock in the morning of the 11th of August, I ventured out 
and walked from the Careenage along the bay : not a house, not a wall, not a 
tree, to be seen standing, until we reached the Honourable Mr. Beckle’s 
dwelling, part of which only is injured. Shingles, immense pieces of wood, 
&c., knee deep through the streets; in one place, the heads of the numberless 
dead were seen, in another, their arms and legs in many instances severed 
from the body, whilst others were carried to and fro on boards. I then went 
up to tile garrison, and here my pen fails to describe the scene which^resented 
itself; the barracks almost to the ground, and numbers buried in the ruins. 
I next proceeded to Bishop’s Court? here, too, was devastation and ruin—-not 
a wall standing, except the New Hall : the bishop, Mrs. Coleridge, and the 
Rev. Mr. Liickcock were in the hall, neither his lordship nor Mrs. Coleridge 
remembered my name, although I had before been an inmate of the family. 
They knew my person. The former had nothing on of his own except an old 

hat. I met Mr. S-at the foot of Gibraltar Hill (where his residence was 

situated), with hardly a rag on his back ; to and fro was he wandering; pitiful, 
indeed, was the sight; he, from whom we had parted, not five days before, in 
comfortable circumstances, was now reduced almost to beggary ; his grand¬ 
mother, mother, and aunt, siiocking to relate, hastening to the grave : Cavan’s 
house levelled to the ground,—the archdeacon’s escaped with little dhmage,— 
Governrnerft House unroofid and otherwise materially injured; the boy’s cen¬ 
tral school slightly damaged, the girl’s entirely gone, every individual within 
at the time buried in the ruins; but, most providentially, all have been dug 
out, and not so much as a limb broken; the king’s house and commissary 
quarters are standing, but the iron fence enclosing them totally destroyed. 

That the house should renjain standing while an iron fence, otherwise 
open and not offering much resistance, should be totally destroyed, is an 
evident proof of the electricity evolved during one of these tornados. 
The impetuosity of the wind may' be judged of, by the fact, that a piece 
of lead, which weighed 150 pounds, was carried to a distance of more than 
1800 feet, and another piece, 400 pounds in weight, was lifted up and 
carried .a distance of 1680 feet. Rafters and beams were flying through 
the air with fearful rapidity, and shingles pierce 1, in several instances, 
hard-wood trees, and remained sticking in them. j^nother instance is 
related, that part of a child’s tin trumpet was driven into an evergreen 
tree, where it buried itself in the trunk. Several instances are related 
of children being blown out of the arms of their nurses and parents. 
Some perished ; over others a guardian angel seemed to watch. 

Barbados was, in former times, little subject to earthquakes. Slight 
shocks were experienced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
in more recent times, the shocks have been more numerous and more 
severe. The connexion between hurricanes and earthquakes, presents 
matter for very serious consideration. • On the occasion of the eruption 
of the mountain Tomboro, in the Island of Sumbawa, in the eastern 
Archipelago, violent whirlwinds carried men, horses, and cattle, and 
whatever else came within their influence, up into the air; tore up the 
largest trees by the roots, and covered the sea wdth floating timber. The 
sound of the explosion was heard in Sumatra, at the distance of 970 
geographical miles ; and so svweeping was the destruction of human life, 
that out of 12,000 inhabitants, only twenly-six individuals survived on 
the island. (Lyell’s " Geology,” Fifth Edition, vol. iii., p. 198.) 

The West Indian Archipelago, a great belt of coral reefs and rock 
tilted up by earthquakes and volcanoes, embracing the Carribean Sea, 
like a bracelet of beads, is eminently exposed to catastrophes of this kind. 
From the year 1839 to 1843, this Archipelago was visited by three 
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terrific and devastating earthquakes ; namely, on the 11th of January, 
1839, in Martinique and St. Lucia; on the 7th of March, 1842, in St. 
Domingo; and on the 8th of Fehruaiy, 1843, in the Island of Gauda- 
loupe. The latter was felt more or less sensibly throughout the Carribean 
chain, and on the adjacent continent; but the most dreadful visitation 
fell upon,the town of Pointe k Pitre, in Gaudaloupe, where, in an instant 
5000 hufnan beings were ushered into eternity. 

On the 27th of April, 1812, the volcano of St. Vincent’s, called Mount 
SoulFriere, or Mome Garon, burst forth with a dreadful explosion. At 
first a vast column of thick smoke was followed by an emission of vast 
quantities of sand and ashes. On the 30th the flame burst pyramidically 
from the crater through the mass of smoke, and the lava broke out on the 
north-west side. Earthquake followed upon earthquake, and the whole of 
the island was in a state of continuous oscillation. The ashes were carried 
in showers to Barbados, and even as far as 500 miles to the eastward of it. 

The consideration of what physical changes must take place, how many 
islands be swallowed up, how many towns destroyed, and how many human 
beings hurried into eternity before the apparent course of nature, is run, and 
the new bracelet of beads becomes a continuous bracelet, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Carribean Sea two mediterraneans, or inland lakes, would 
not be a pleasant theme to dwell upon. The Great Ruler of events is as 
merciful as he is great, and we can scarcely agree with Sir Robert when he 
says that ‘‘the inherent feelings of human selfishness, no doubt, produce in 
the breasts of the inhabitants of Barbados tlloughts like these.' Thanks to 
a kind Providence that our little island has not witnessed such scenes in 
our times 1” This is not selfishness so mu^h as a praiseworthy reliance 
on the protecting goodness of an all-wise Dictator of events. It is almost 
refreshing to turn from the contemplation of catastrophes of such over¬ 
whelming magnitude, and upon whicn the experience of the past, and geo¬ 
logical analogies could alono authorise us to speculate for a moment; to 
evils of a minor description, and which a knowledge of the light that Sir 
Robert Schomburgk’s intimate acquaintance with the difierent branches 
of natural jiistory will enable him to throw upon such curious matters, 
lead us to refer to, with the certainty of acquiring new and interesting 
details. We allude to the insect pests of the West Indies. 

Among the most important of these, both from its numbers and its 
power of devastation, is the sugar-ant. It is called the sugar-ant, but it is 
in reality omuiverous {Formica omnivera of Linnmus). It is recorded by 
Oveido and Herrera that the whole island of Hispaniola was almost aban¬ 
doned in consequence of the devastation caused by ants in 1518. A tra¬ 
dition also prevails that the town of Sevilla Nueva, which was founded by 
Esquivel, in the commencement of the sixteenth century, was entirely 
deserted for a similar reason. Barbados, Grenada, and Martinique have 
Buffered more than any other islands firom this plague. They showed 
tliemselves about 1760 m Barbados, and caused such devastation that it 
was deliberated whether that island, formerly so flourishing, should not 
be deserted.”—(Dr. Coke’s “'We8|i Indies,” vol. 3, p. 313.) 

The history of this insect attests, however, in a most remarkable manner, 
to the goodness of Providence even in apparent disaster. Their numbers 
were so immense that they covered the roads for many miles together, and 
^ so crowded were they in many places, that the impressions made by the 
feet of horses which travelled over them would remain visible only for a 
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moment or two till they were filled up by the surroundingp swarms. Calves, 
pigs, and chickens when in an helpless state were attacked, and perilled 
when not timely assisted. The g^reatest precaution was re<]ui8te to pre> 
vent their attacks upon lyen and women disabled by sickness^ and on 
children that were unable to assist themselves. 

In olden times great processions and vows were made in honour of 
Saint Saturnin, and the day of the saint was celebrated with great solrnn* 
nities, but in vain. In after times * fire and poison were ^ried with 
equally indifferent success, Thgy extinguished the fire by the amazing 
number that rushed upon it. Corrosive sublimate, however, had tiie 
effect of making them outrageous, and they attacked and destioyed each 
other. In 1776, the government of Martinique offered a reward of a 
million of their currency for a remedy against this plague, and the legis¬ 
lature of Grenada offered 20,000/. for the same object; but all attempts 
proved ineffectual, until the hurricane in 1708 effected what human 
power had been unable to accomplish. The sugar-ant disappeared before 
the violence of the tornado. It is truly a wise apothegm which says that 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 

The list of insects which prove an annoyance or are noxious to man, is 
by no means inconsiderable. Scorpions, centipedes, and wasps need only 
be mentioned. But in addition to these a large hairy spider, nearly 
allied to the tarantula, inflicts bites which are as painful siS those of the 
scorpion. The chigo, jiger, or jigua, resembles in appearance a small flea, 
and nestles in the flesh beneath the nails and toes and other parts of the 
body. It does not deposit its eggs under the flesh, but matures its brood 
there, which do not pass through a perfect metamorphosis. There are 
several species of tick which attach themselves by means of their mandi¬ 
bles to the flesh in which they bury their heads so firmly that it is difficult 
to remove them without tearing on part of the skin. A species of horse¬ 
fly {oestrus) inserts its eggs under the skin of man when asleep, and he 
docs not become aware of it until the grub is matured and produces pain¬ 
ful irritation. Sand-flies' are also very troublesome, but Sir Robert 
Schomhurgk gives precedence to mosquitoes, as being by their voracity 
and the contiuuonsness of their attacks, the greatest plague of tropical 
countries ; la plaga del insufrible tormenlo de las moscas, as Humboldt 
has it. 

In a geological point of view Barbados presents one of the most re¬ 
markable instances of a coral island, which, by gradual and successive ele- 
vatory movements, has been raised to a height of nearly 120d feet, a great 
mass of dead coral hardened into a compact calcareous mass, fringed by a 
reef of living polypifers, raised above^he surface by successive convulsions. 
Sir Robert Schomburgk is in error, however, when he states that the step- 
formed terraces which are the evidences of these successive elevations 
have no parallel in other coral islands. These are met with in the coral 
island of Kharaj at the head of the Persian C^f, and in Malta we see 
tiers of sea caves superimposed upon one another. The chief fossils found 
in Barbados are siliceous shielded micros^ic animals called polycystiaa 
by Ehrenberg, who has described 282 spedes from the rocks of Barbados 
alone. Besides these tiiere arc numerous other siliceous shield, bearing 
animals belonging to three groups, polygastric infusoria, phytolithana 
and geolithia, the latter being perfectly new and of very pecuuaur forms. 
When we consider that the ashes and pumice in which Pompeii is btuied 
have been shown to consist of siliceous cases of similar microscopio in- 
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fusoria, that the impalpable dust which is known to fall sometimes out 
of the atmosphere in the midst of the Atlantic, also contains infusoria 
with siliceous shields, and that Professor Grant asserts that nearly 
500,000,000 of polygastrica, that is, as man|f as there are individuals of 
our own race on the earth, are contained in a single drop of water; we are 
not more filled wdth wonder at the immeasurable fecundity of nature than 
with feelings of astonishment as to where the research of naturalists will 
cease. 

Professor Ebrenberg’s definition of ^le age of the Barbados rocks, 

the forms which compose the rocks of Barbados, are comparatively 
more foreign to the present organisation of beings, and to that of the^ 
tertiary period, than to the calcareous formation of Sicily,” is almost 
without the domain of previous geological axioms, and so it is with all 
human science. Man is proud of determining a belemnite, a terebratulite, 
a nummulite, or a Cerithia formation, yet such determinations appear as 
vain illusions, before the ascertained organic origin ot whole geological 
formations. 

We have been induced to dwell upon the natural phenomena of the 
Island of Barbados, rather than upon its civil and social history; in the 
first place, because we knew that Sir Robert Schomburgk was strong on 
those questions, and in the second, because they appeared to us to possess 
greater inherent interest, and to enable us to effect a few generalisations 
of such a comprehensive character a% would best establish the author’s 
merits, and, at the same time, present more that is new and instructive 
to the reader. 

In that which concerns the history and the social and political condi¬ 
tion of the island, Poyer in his “ History of Barbados;” Oldmixon in 
his “ British Empire in America,” and Frere in his “ Short History,” 
have preceded Sir Robert Schomburgk, who, indeed, professes to have 
confined himself to a plain statement of facts, leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment. 

The consideration of the civil and social state of Barbados, embraces 
population, religious and public instruction, literature, statistics of crime, 
agriculture and commerce, customs, roads, defences, &c., and with the 
minute details of the local geography, are mainly of interest to the inha¬ 
bitant. It is very curious that, although this voluminous work is illus¬ 
trated with some pretty lithographs and wood-cuts, the most essential 
thing of all, a map, appears to be wanting. 

The narrative of events, that have occurred from the settlement of 
the island to the year 1846, embraces many that are of a peculiarly in¬ 
teresting character. Such were th*b insurrection of slaves in 1649, the 
grant of the Carribean Islands to the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Francis 
Willoughby’s loyalty, his banishment, his restoration, and his final un¬ 
timely death in a hurricane; tl:a invasion of Sir George Ayscue, the first 
l^eneral assembly under the Commonwealth, the great prosperity of the 
island under Sir Jonathan Atkins, the frequent misunderstandings between 
the members of the council and of the general assembly, the suspension 
of mem^rs of council, and the dissolution of general assemblies by dic¬ 
tatorial governors, the cupidity of a Cunningham and a Dotin, and the 
fir9iiie5S of a Seaforth; and the all important subject of sugar, and the 
redaction of duties on foreign sugars generally, in this country, to the 
detriment of our own colonies. The admission of sugar and molasses 
into the British breweries and distilleries, has, in a slight degree, dimi- 
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nished the harsh treatment lately inflict&d upon the colonists by this 
country; but many other concessions will be necessary before the British 
planter can enter into competition ag^alnst slave labour; with chances of 
success; and among these are especially an unrestricted immigration 
into the West Indies, freedom in shipping, equalisation of duties on British 
and colonial spirits, the separation of the cultivation of the cane from its 
manufacture into sugar, and, as a sequence, the admission of the cane 
produce into the British markets on the footing of raw materials. At 
the same time, on the part of Baibados, greater attention to the progress 
of agricultural science, the introduction of improved modes of carriage 
^d locomotion, economy and retrenchments in individual life, and in the 
concerns of public administration, and an increased exertion, are essential 
to enable her to weather the double storm which the extinction of slavery 
and the equalisation of the sugar duties, have, most undoubtedly, inflicted 
upon the Britisli sugar colonics. 

_ ‘ 1 - 


THE POOR SOUL. 

FBOM THE ILEMfSH. 


Br Cabolijje 

A POOR, sad Soul was sighing, 

In bale-Hres sorely proved, 

“ Were I once more beholding 
My true-love—all I loved.’'' 

II. 

So sigh’d the poor So\il, thinking 
Of years, full many a one, 

Until lier time of penance 
At last should be outrun. 

III. 

Approach’d her Guardian Angc], 

VV itii wings as white as snow. 

And in his arms enfolds her. 

To heal her love and woe. 

IV. 

With sweet and gentle accents, 

“ Poor dearSduf,” said the sprite, 
“ Come with me, come. I’ll bear thee 
To iieavcns of love and liglit.” 

V. 

The Soul says to the Angel, 

Close in Ins arms enfurl’d, 

“ Might I once more re-visit 
That far-off under-world. 

“ A thousand years I’d suffer 
Worse pangs than yet I’ve proved, 
To be once more beholding 
My true-love—all 1 loved.” 


BE CbESFIGNY. 

The Angel’s eye flash’d lightning 
With love of heavenly birth, 
And the poor SoCil he Carries 
Down, downward to the Earth. 

VIII. 

“ Beneath the lime-tree spreading 
I shall my true-love find, 

For there 1 found him ever , 

In that dear spot reclined.’* 

IX. 

And as the shady lime-tree 
They reach’d invisible—thcie 
Sate under the green branches 
A loved and loving pair. 

** f • 

The poor Soul trembled, fainting, 
And not a word did,say. 

Nor he, the pitying Angel, 

That bore her far away. 

• XI. 

Her higher still, and higher. 

Up the blue sky he bore, 

Till they at length w'ere standing 
Heaven’s golden gate before. 

Then said the poor Soul, sighing, 

“ I must not enter there, 

I’m ’doom’d for years a thousand, 
Hell’s direst pangs to bear.” 


xin. 

But said the Guardian Angel, 
With look an Angel wears, 

“ Thou wert in that one moment 
Tortured a thousand years.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 

BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 

Chap. XXVIII. 

THE HOSTLER OF BONDY-ARRIVAL Aj: PARIS—THE OHDONNANCES OF 

JULY—PALPITATIONS OP THE HEAR'I'—FROSINE AND JACQUES. 

In nine eases out of ten the endeavours to get a place in a diligencfi 
except at the office from which it first sets out, is unsuccessful; but on 
this occasion I had more luck than usual, for there was one of the pas¬ 
sengers who did not go on to Paris, His place in the coupe I was able 
to secure, and I had every prospect of speedily executing the commission 
with which I had been intrusted by Monsieur de Courtine. But the 
adage that “ L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” was true in this as in 
so many other cases. 

It was very early in the morning when we reached Bondy—the last 
stage to Paris—but there was an unusual stir in the place, notwithstand¬ 
ing, People were moving about hurriedly, and at the Poste a large 
knot of persons had assembled, discussing some question with so much 
earnestness, that scarcely a head was turned in the direction of the dili¬ 
gence, and the postillion flourished and cracked his whip in vain. This 
was rather an ignominious entry, but it betokened something unusual, 
and every body’s curiosity was at once excited to learn the cause. The 
conducteur knew nothing; indeed, he was as anxious' as any of the rest to 
discover what had made so much commotion in the quiet village of 
Bondy, especially at that early hour. 

Mais, qu’est-ce qu’il y a done ?” was his eager question, and it was 
repeated by every one of the seventeen passengers, as they hurried out of 
the various compartments of the diligence, and joined the gesticulating 
crowd. 

“ Ce qu’il y a ?” interrogatively replied an old hostler, who mechani¬ 
cally came forward to undo the traces, though his ears were bent back¬ 
wards, like a hare’s, to catch every sound that came from the circle of 
speakers;—“ Dam ! II y a de quoi vou-zemp6cher d’entr6e dans Paris 
pour aujourd’hui, k moins que vous n’alliez vous battre I C'est quelq’ 
chose d’fameux qu’on joue Ik-bas.” 

“ But what is it—what is it ?” fried we all, some forcing their way 
into the crowd, others surrounding the old hostler, who found himself 
suddenly a personage of much greater importance than he had been for 
many a long day. He appeared to think so too, for his answers were 
desperately oracular. 

“Voyez-vous, messieurs,” said he, “c’est qu’il y a eu de-zordon- 
nonces ,—sur quoi le peuple s’est mi-zen avant,—et p'is, v’lJi des barricades 
qu’on fmt H c’tt’ heurc. Vient< la mitraille,—on riposte avec de pierres, de 
coups de fusils, je ne sais quoi—on arbore le drapeau tricolor,—enBn, 
c’est une revolution!” 

This was as misty an explanation as could well have been offered, but 
incomplete as it was, it laid the foundation for the reception of a more 
coherent account of the events which had just occurred iu Paris, and we 
were soon in possession of the fact that the ordinances agiiinst the liberty 
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of the press had made i^eir appearance; that the people had resisted; 
that recourse to arms was expwted, or had been had, and that at the 
moment at which we were listening to this startling news the fortunes of 
France were at issue. 

One very conclusive intimation was given to ourselves—the assurance 
that all ingress to Paris for public carriages was stopped, and whoever 
wanted to enter must do so at his own risk. 

Whatever the nature of the business which took them to the capital, 
the greater part of the passeng^ft, my fellow travellers, had little desire 
to peril life or limb to transact it; as there was no revolution in^ Bendy 
itself, they seemed to prefer remaining there till they could learn some¬ 
thing more satisfactory of the state of public aftairs, all except two or 
three of a highly nervous temperament, who forthwith entered into a 
combination to take post-horses and whatever carriage was available, 
and increase the distance between themselves and danger as rapidly aa 
it could be accomplished, 

W^ith those who lingered, or with those who fled, I had no interest in 
common, my object being to get into Paris as quickly as possible. The 
very fact of there being a popular commotion was in itself a strong attrac¬ 
tion, .and the peril with which it was environed served but to heighten 
the charm. The question was how to get there! This, after a little 
discussion, was solved by one of the bystanders, the son of the old hostler, 
and the proprietor of a cabriolet flrom Paris, who had been the first to 
communicate the intelligence of the events of the 27th of July to the 
inhabitants of his native commune. For the first half hour this youth 
had been the great man of his fellow parishioners, but later accounts, 
varying all in their exaggerated details, had eclipsed his narrative, and 
reduced him once more to the level of the hostler’s son. 

It was as much to recover his lost importance as to enact the hero in 
the eyes of a pretty girl, who answered to the bewitching name of Melu- 
sina, and whom he addressed by her nom de bapteme, that Aime Martin 
declared his readiness to conduct any of the messieurs as far as the Bar- 
ridre de Pantin, or as much further as it was possible to go. There was 
only one person besides myself who expressed any anxiety on the sub¬ 
ject ; he was a tall, military-looking man, to whom the atmosphere of 
warfare seemed a natural element. With him, therefore, as a companion, 

1 squeezed myself into the middle of Monsieur Martin’s cabriolet, and 
we set off in the direction of Paris, amidst the acclamations^ of the brave 
bourgeois of Boudy, who remained behind to defend their hearths and 
altars. « 

As we drew near the village of Pantin, with its long line of ginguettes 
and cabarets, the bustle on the road manifestly increased: there was more 
alarm in the looks of the women, more determination in the countenances 
of the men; groups were assembling and arraying themselves into some¬ 
thing like military order, some armed with muskets, others with such 
weapons as first came to hand ; here and there firom a window was thrust 
forth a tri-coloured flag; cries of “ A bosdes Ordonnances,” “ A bas les 
Bourbons/’ and “ Vive la Republique,” might be heard; but above all 
rose the loud, though distant, shouts of the busy masses in Paris, broken 
by the occasional rattle of musketry, or the deep roar of artillery. At 
every discharge, at the sight of every flag that waved, my tall companion 
set his teeth and breathed hard, but he uttered no words to indicate the 
direction of his sympathies. If they were against the popular cause, it 
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would hardly have been wise to show them, for the demonstration in 
fevouring resistance grew stronger at every step we advanced, the whole 
of the baulieue of La Villette being up in arms and hurrying towards the 
gates. 

There could be no questioij about the political tendencies of Aime 
Martin. At every cut of his whip, and he w'as by no means sparing of 
them, he insulted the wretched horse which he goaded along the road, by 
giving it the name of some one or other of the obnoxious ministers. 
As, for instance:— • 

“Aliens done, sacre animal de Polignac! En avant, bfete do Chante- 
lauze! Canaille de Ranvillc, que tu to craves! Marche, farceur de 
Capelle!” &c. 

Nor were loftier names spared, though they were not so openly uttered, 
for Monsieur Martin either suspected the politics of the military-looking 
traveller, or did not like the expression of his counitnance. 

All minor considerations, however, merged in the general excitement, 
as we got close up to the Barri^re de Pantin. The gates, both here and 
at La Villette, were still held by the troops of the line, who at this early 
period of the Revolution had not begun to fraternise with the people; 
and admission, though loudly demanded by the menacing crowd outside, 
was literally impossible. As the cabriolet, therefore, had rendered us all 
the service of which if was capable, we jumped out, and resolved to pursue 
the rest of our way on foot. 

“ Are you well acquainted with Paris ?” inquired my tall companion. 

“ Not with this part of it,” I replied, “ I am more used to the other 
side of the river.” 

“ Well, then, as you seem anxious to get in, I think I can show you a 
safe way. What quarter do you want to reach ?” 

I named a street in the neighbourhood of the Rue de la Paix. 

“ So much the better, for it is there that I am also bound. Follow me.” 

He turned as he spoke, and, striking into the road beneath the walls 
on the north side of the city, pushed on at a quick pace past the Barri^re 
des Vertus (an out-of-the-way place for the Virtues to reside in, but, per¬ 
haps, the only safe one for them in Paris), and continued in the same 
direction till he reached the Barricre de St. Denis, where he paused to 
reconnoitre the guichet. 

lie found there, what he appeared to have expected, a party of soldiers 
on duty, to whom he was known. One of them, with a grizzled mous¬ 
tache, saluted him by the title of colonel, and immediately opened the 
gate; perceiving that I was in the company of the officer, he allowed me, 
also, to enter. The seijeant of the guard then made his appearance, 
and was eagerly questioned by the colonel as to the actual state of things 
in Paris; his answers were brief, but full of importance, and described 
the course which events had taken since the manifestation of public opi¬ 
nion had become general. 

Wo had some slight affairs last night in the Faubourg,” he said, 
“ and from what I am able to “judge, we shall have our hands full this 
evening.” 

And the regiment ?” 

It bivouacked last night in the Place du Carrousel.” 

“ I roust join it as quickly as possible. What a cursed chance that I 
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should have been sent from Paris at such a time as this. It is lucky, 
however, that I returned as I did. Young man,” Continued the colond, 
addressing me, “you are going, you say, to the Rue de la Paix; I will 
be your escort so far; after that, you must shift for yourself.” 

I thought to myself that, considering all things, I stood a better chance 
of getting there in safety without the colonel’s protection than with it; 
however, 1 made no opposition, and we immediately set out. 

It was no easy matter to force our way through the crowds that 
thronged the streets, and at every step we took in advance the tumult 
became greater every man was arming, at the corner of every street the 
paving stones were up, and, in the distance, parties of dragoons might be 
descried dashing along as to some place of rendezvous, or clearing the 
way of the mob that impeded them. At length, we reached the Boule¬ 
vards, where a singular scene presented itself. On either hand, from the 
Porte St. Denis, as far as the eye could reach, was one enormous black 
mass of human beings rolling its tide in the direction of the Madeleine, 
and all moving in comparative silence witli one steady impulse. Whoever 
looked fixedly in the countenances of these men as they raised them on 
their proud march, must have felt assured that they would never shrink 
from doing justice to the cause which had brought them from their homes, 
and that the cause itself was one which involved the question of life or 
death. The colonel smiled bitterly as he looked upon their array, as if 
he thought how little their numbers would avail them against the disci¬ 
plined skill of regular troops. At a later period, the opportunity was 
afforded him of testing the energies of a determined people; at present, 
he was all impatience to proceed towards his destination, and at the first 
check of the crowd which caused a refoulement, and left a momentary 
gap in their previously solid ranks, he hastily dashed across the Boulevard, 
turned for one moment to see that I had followed him, and then, waving 
his hand in token of farewell, disappeared rapidly down one of the streets 
leading across the Rue Montmartre in the direction of the Tuileries. 

The difficulty of making my way was hardly lessened now that I was 
within the Boulevards, for, at the intersections of all the principal streets, 
barricades were being raised, and not without cause, the charges of 
cavalry, in half-squadrons and heavier masses, becoming every moment 
more constant. It was a difficult matter for the troopers to keep their 
ground when once they had gained it, for, from every open window and 
nearly every house-top, missiles of all descriptions were raided, and as 
the soldiers retreated from the heavy shower, forth from their houses 
came the voluntary workmen, and eagerly piled up the stones which 
were to convert each street into a fortress. 

By dint, however, of diverging to the right and left, as narrower 
streets afforded me the means, I contrived to thread my path, unscathed, 
until I reached the Rue St. Augustin, the chief object which I had in 
view being that of getting as speedily as I could to the hotel which M. 
de Courtine had named to me. as the place where 1 should find Mr. St. 
John. 

It stood in the Rue Louis le Grand, and, just at the moment when I 
was going to ask my way of the keeper of a cabaret, who stood in hia 
shirt-sleeves, and with bared arms, handling the lock of a musket, no 
doubt for present use, I saw the name of the street before me, the house 
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I wanted forming the comer where I stood. The porU coch^e^ like 
that of every other in'the miartier^ was closed, hut the loud knock which 
I gave was not unanswered, the cordon was pulled, and the door gently 
opened, but I had scarcely squeezed myself through, when I heard a 
sharp voice desiring me to close it behind me directly. The speaker was 
a little, wizened, red-nosed, old man, whose head alone was visible at the 
half-opened window of the porter’s lodge, wherein he was ensconced. 
He had on a seal-skin cap, but as I drew nearer to his gite, I observed 
that a much more warlike head-gear stood on a table beside him; it was 
nothing less than a dragoon’s helmet, and beside it lay a sabre, in a rusty 
steel scabbard, attached to a waist-belt, all ready, apparently, for buck¬ 
ling on when the hour of danger arrived. En attendant that event, 
their proprietor was busily employed with a long spoon, stirring up some 
pottage, which simmered in an earthen pot, over a small pan of charcoal, 
on which—^the pottage, not the charcoal—he purposed, no doubt, shortly 
to breakfast. ^ 

“ What is your business here ?” demanded this formidable concierge^ 
flourishing his spoon with a military sweep, as if he were making a cut 
at his adversary’s right cheek. 

“ I come,” replied I, “ from the Marquis de Courtine. I am the 
bearer of a letter to his friend Mr. St. John. Is he in the hotel, and 
can I see him ?” 

“ As to that,” said the concierge —his name was Jacques—I am not 
quite sure; we will see presently. Diable! then you belong to Monsieur 
le Marquis ? Where did he pick you up ?” 

“ Never mind that,” I returned; “ it’s .too long a story to tell you 
now. You’ll learn it from Bobeche one of these days, if you live long 
enough.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the old man, “ e’est bien 9 a ! nobody knows how 
long h^ may live in times like these.” 

“ You seem to be making preparations against the worst,” I observed. 

You’re getting your night-cap ready.” 

“ Yes ; and when I’ve got it on, perhaps I shall sleep without rocking. 
Mais, dites done; vous connaissez Bobeche! N’est-co pas quo e’est un 
brave gargon ? Ah ! he’ll be sorry not to have been in Paris to-day; 
the sky will rain bullets before it’s over. Tant mieux, he might be 
killed, and it’s better the old should go first.” 

With this he fell to stirring his pottage, with an air of abstraction, 
from which I ventured to rouse him, by repeating the question I had 
originally put to him. 

“ Is Mr, St. John here ?” I repeated, “ and is he visible ?” 

“ Certainly he is in the hotel; he arrived three days ago; a day too 
soon, I fancy,” continued Jacques, between his teeth ; “ but as to wing 
visible, that is another affair. I take it he is not up yet.” 

“ Not up I” I exclaimed, “ and this tremendous uproar going on in 
the streets—asleep in the midst of a revolution I You must make a 
mistake.” 

Ecoutez, mon ami; je oonnais mon homrae ; at least, I think so. 
Just step here ; now look through the archway across the court-yard. 
Do you see that row of windows under which the grape-vine runs ?” 

“Yesj of course.” 
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“ You SCO also that the curtains of the two furthest windows are 
closed?” ^ 

“ I see that, too.” 

“Eh bien! that suite belong to Mr. St. John, and the apartment at 
the end is his bed-room. Does it look as if tho inmate was up?” 

“ By no means,” I replied; “ but how he can managpe to sleep at such a 
time as this passes my comprehension.” • 

“ I did not say he was asleep,” returned Jacques with a peculiar con¬ 
tortion of the mouth, and screwing up his eyes as a child does when it 
takes physic; “ I only told you he was not up.” 

“ Then it’s time he should be,” was my answer. 

“ So I think,” said Jacques, quietly. “ Tiens! here is my wife, Frosine, 
coming down stairs. She has been putting the salon to rights, and can 
tell us if monsieur is stirring.” 

Frosine, who little resembled the pictures of the nymph (whose abbre¬ 
viated name she bore) such as I had seen her on the painted ceiling of 
the Gaite, came hobbling down the broad flight of staira on the opposite 
side of the porte coch^re, with a torchon in one hand and a bunch of keys 
in the other. She was a sour little old woman, of‘the kind who seem 
created to keep every body and every thing in order. Of course she was 
followed by a little nondescript white dog, whose tail was curled over his 
back, like a spiral spring, or a snake folded in its coil. The little animal 
barked tremendously on seeing me, and was only silenced by a vigorous 
application of the duster. 

As soon as he could make himself heard, Jacques stated the cause of 
my being there, adding that it was my wish to deliver M. de Courtino’s 
note to Mr. St. John with my own hands. 

Frosine puckered up her face like a withered apple, and confirmed her 
husband’s previous assertion. The enormity of lying so late seemed to 
affect her in a diflterent way. A 

“How is it possible,” she said, “ that a house can be made fit to Ire seen 
if people choose to stay the whole day long in their beds? It will never 
do till Monsieur Mallet—this was the proprietor of the hotel—compels 
all his locataires to sign an agreement binding them to rise at daybreak; 
I’m sure I always do. But periiaps the letter from M. le Marquis may 
effect what I could not. Be quiet, Azor—petite bfete”—^here she made a 
fell swoop with her duster, at which the creature yelped with a shrill voice. 
“ If the young man will come up stairs to the premier^ I'll se6 if he can 
get^ admission.” 

Up staurs, accordingly, we went, and Madame Frosine preceded me 
through the apartments till we came to the bed-room door. She tapped, 
and, after waiting a few moments, a soft voice, which 1 knew to be Mr. 
St. John’s, inquir^ who was there. 

“ C’est moi, monsieur,” said Frosine, “jo viens————” 

“Oh ! it’s you,” interrupted Mr. St. John, thought I heard you 
once before. Pray, what’s o’dpek, Frosine ?” 

“ Past eleven,—and here’s a—” 

“Dear me,—so late as that! I say, frosine,—is it—tell me, Fro¬ 
sine,—is it—a/Z over T* 

No,” replied the portress, sharply; “it’s a grmt deal worse. Theref 
she added, as a smart volley of musketry made the casements dmke, 

“ don’t you hear Maf.*” 
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A momentary pause ensued, and Mr. St. John spoke again:— 

“ I should have got up sooner, Frosine, but I don’t feel very well this 
morning. I miist have taken something that has disaCTeed with me. I 
think I should like to have a little tea. Are you sure mose horrid people 
are still fighting ?” 

“ There was a foreign gentleman killed last night at his window in the 
Rue St. Honore; but if the firing does not convince you, here’s a person 
who has just made his way through the streets, and can tell you more 
about it. He has brought a letter for you, sir, from the marquis.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! Is he there ?” 

“ He is waiting at the door to deliver it.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so before ? Hang these noisy rascals,— I think 
I must go out and silence them.” 

Frosine shrugged up her shoulders so high as nearly to lift her cap off 
her head, and bestowed upon me a grim distortion, Intended for a smile. 

“ Eh bien, monsieur,—je vais descendre pour chercher le bouloir.” 

She had hardly left the room before the bed-room door was gently 
opened, and a large head was thrust out, which 1 had some difiiculW at 
first in recognising 'as belonging to Mr. St. John, so completely affubU 
was it in a night-cap, with broad frills like a woman’s, and tied under the 
chin with rose-coloured ribbons ; ho had on, moreover, a loose chintz 
dressing-gown of a very delicate pattern, and, altogether, looked so little 
like a man that, if it had not beerl for his height and his whiskers, he 
might well have passed for some disturbed dowager of the opposite sex. 

He was surprised at seeing me, and, I thought, coloured slightly, but 
if he did, the hue very speedily disappeared. Affecting a nonchalant air, 
he said;— 

“ Oh, Adrien, is that you! What has brought you to Paris so 
quickly ?” 

“ ^is letter, sir, which M. le Marquis desired me to give into your 
own ronds.” 

“ Into my hands ! Why, there’s the post,—but, perhaps he had heard 
of this unfortunate disturbance, and was afraid to trust to that mode of 
conveyance. I dare say he wants me back again!” 

So saying, he sat down in a fauteuil and opened the letter. I watched 
him closely; not a movement escaped me. 

He had scarcely read a line before his countenance altered. If he had 
been pale before—and paleness was unusual with him—he now became 
absolutely livid. As he proceeded the paper danced in his hand, and I 
could distinctly hear his teeth chatter; but he seemed to read on, though 
I saw that the communication was a very brief one, and might have been 
taken in at a glance, as no doubt it was. When his eyes had ceased to 
wander over the sheet, he appeared to reflect, and then, hastily folding 
up the letter, thrust it into the pocket of his dressing-gown, and placing 
his hand on Us left side, uttered an exclamation of pain. 

I inquired what was the matter. Good God!” said he, writhing 
about, apparently in great dgony, There’s another of these dreadful at¬ 
tacks coming on. I am sunject^ Adrien, to palpitations of the heart: 
how very unlucky that I should seized just now ! Oh—h—^h—^h,—• 
what excruciating pain,” and he roared like a bull. 

I asked him ifl should go and fetch a doctor. 

“ Not on any account,” he replied j “ I would not expose you to the 
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risk of crossing the streets at a moment like this for the world. I shall 
be better perhaps when I have taken some drops and a little tea, and 
have lain down for a time. I always find I am much better in bed 

when I have these attacks. There again,—oh~h—h_h! Give me 

your arm and help me into my room. That’s a good boy. Adrien,— 
take care ;—oh—h, ha, so !’* 

Leaning on my shoulder, and bearing his full weight, as if utterly 
helpless from pain, he managed to crawl to the bed, and dropped him¬ 
self upon it. He still kept his, hand on his side and spoke in a faint 
voice. 

“ Don t let that woman in when she comes back again; she is a person 
of no feeling. Shut the door, there.” 

“ Have you any message, sir,” said I, «to send back to Monsieur le 
Marquis ?” 

“ Dear me, how extraordinary ! That horrible spasm has put every 
thing out of my head. Oh—h—h, there it is again I Menage ! Why, 
you see, Adrien, I am not in a fit state to write at present. You surely 
don’t mean to venture back yet.” 

“ I must do the best I can, sir. I was ordered to return as soon as I 
had seen you.” 

“ Adrien,” said Mr. St. John, in a tone subdued almost to a whisper. 
“ Como here, sit down close beside me, I have something particular to 
say to you.” 

I drew near, as he directed. 

“ And so,” he continued, “ you really mean to go back immediately ? 
Well, you are a fine, courageous fellow, and I admire your resolution. I 
wish I could offer to protect* you through the streets, but this sad illness 
has quite upset me. I don’t think I shall be able to stir for a week. Reach 
me that purse, Adrien. I dare say you haven’t much money about you. 
Here are five Napoleons, put them in youy pocket, and—and—^whed you 
return to Courtiiie, you must say that—that you didn’t see—Ifcat you 
were not able to find me. The fact is, if you were to tell the marquis how 
ill I am, nothing would prevent him from exposing himself to every 
danger, and coming here directly. So the best plan is to say you lost the 
letter and your way too ! it will readily be believed when people come to 
hear of what has been going on in Paris.” 

If I had ever entertained any doubt about the reality of Mr. St. John’s 
illness, this new bribe, together with the eagerness with which he spoke, 
so little in character with the listlessness of a suffering invalid, would 
quite have undeceived me. But I had been a little too much behind the 
scenes to be taken in, either by his assumed indisposition or the tender 
regard which he expressed for my welfare. I knew the temper in which 
M. de Courtine haa written, and I knew also the cause which made him 
write, and the sum and substance of my observations was the conclusion, 
which, doubtless, the reader has already arrived at, that Mr. St. John 
was a rank coward! 

I did not, however, tell hint what I thought, neither did I, by spuming 
his gift, as I had once before done, allow him to suppose that I was not 
his dupe. I had heard enough of the nature of the Smeute out of doors 
not to feel sure that it would last for some time yet, and no punishment 
could be worse for him than the knowled^ that he was shut up in a placo 
fi-om whence escape seemed an impossibility. 

dan.—^voL. Lxzjui. ko. cgcsz.v. 
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I therefore dissembled my disgust and, promising to do what he re¬ 
quired, left him in the enjoyment of such cohort as a man must feel who 
^ sacrificed the sense of honour for personal safety, though the latter 
was more than questionable in relation both to the present and the 
future. 

The money I devoted to a special purpose. At the foot of the stairs I 
encountered Madame Frosine and, of course, her spouse. He had not 
yet assumed his armour, offen^ve or defensive; but he had not been 
making a bad use of his time, for the pottage, on which he had been so 
busy, was now finished, and he good-naturedly invited me to take a share 
of their breakfast. 

As I had not eaten any thing since my supper at Meaux the night 
before, I did not allow the offer to pass as an empty compliment, and in 
a few moments I made the third, at the little table m the porter’s lodge. 

“ You need not be in a huny, JVTadame Frosine,” said I, “to take up 
the dejeunei;of monsieur. I think he has no appetite this morning.” 

“ I should imagine not,” observed Jacques, drily. “ He takes too little 
exercise to make himself hungry.” 

“ I suppose, then, he has not been out since the disturbance began.” 

“ Not once; and in my opinion he^won’t stir till it’s all over—that is to 
say, if it ever will be over.” 

“ Vous-avcz raison; Jacques, I was a girl at the time of the Revolution, 
and the troubles then seemed to last for years.”' 

“ It’s always the case when the people try to recover their own.” 

“Bah! le people—la canaille!” 

“Vas done, vieille aristocrate!” exclaimed Jacques, half angry; then 
turning to me, in a good-humoured, confidential way, he said, “ ga no 
peut pas souffrir le has peuple—ga est do race ! Moi, je me fiche de toutes 
ces bitises.” 

Btt though Jacques’ sympathies were with the cause of the people, it 
was quite clear that he was not altogether free from the influence which 
the aristocratic associations of Frosine had early impressed him with, and 
1 accepted his disclaimer without exactly attacning implicit faith to it. 

“ And what is the state of this quartier ?” I inquired. 

Compared with some of the others, tolerably quiet; but there are 
signs of movement everywhere, and, ma foi, il y aura bientot du tapage! 
See,” said Jacques, suddenly starting up, and looking across the street, 
through a little grated window, “ what’s the matter ? There’s something 
stirring; the marchand de legumes, opposite, has come out without his 
bonnet de nuit 1” 

This, «9 I found, was a portentous omen, for the worthy alluded to, a 
very bulky man, and one not easily stined to action, had actually dis¬ 
regarded his aQcustomed coiffure, and, what was more, had armed himself 
with a musket. 

“ I must go put and see how the fun gets on,” smd I, “ before I betake 
myself to Courtino ; they would have a poor idea of me if I couldn’t give 
them the latest and most authentic newsii Fcoutez, Jacques,” 1 con¬ 
tinued, drawing him into a comer, and pointing to the rooms on the 
premieri “ monseur there gave me five napoleons just now, to do him a 
service which I had no inclination for. Tne best service any body can 
render him is to rouse him well up from his lethargy; so, here’s the 
money; I put it into your hands^ to turn it to the beat account in this way; 
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lur^ at your own price, ^ many fellows as you please, to come into the 
^art-y^d from time to time, and kick up the devil’s riniamarre beneatli 
his windows; there are plenty of idle fellows in the streets who’ll be glad 
of the job; and if your iriend, the marehand de legumes^ wants to prove 
his musket before be uses it> let him dischargee it across the court^yard 
some half-a-dozen times, and if the smell of powder does not stir him, 
nothing will.” 

The porter, who was a merry old fellow, and had once been a soldier, 
entered at once into the idea. * 

Faut boire un joli coup avec ca;—v’lk le vrai moyen d’organiser les 
gens. Attendez, que Frosine soit montee au seconn. Vous allez voir 
comment je Tarrangerai! But, where are you going ? You were not in 
earnest when you said you were going to leave the hotel ?” 

‘‘Perfectly,^ I replied; “I want to know how this affair gets on; 
besides, I have friend in another part of the town, whom 1 must see be¬ 
fore I leave it.” 

^ “ Well, you will find me here when you come back—that is, if I am 
still alive and the house standing.” 

“ Adieu, Madame Frosine! adieu, Jacques ! don’t forget the charivari 
aux coups de fusils.” 

With this parting injunction, I myself pulled the string, and closing 
the door behind me, prepared to seek whatever fortune the streets of 
Paris might offer. 


Chap. XXIX. 

THE STIIEETS OP PARIS—ADVENTURES AND OLD FRIENDS— 

CONCLUSION. 

The first sight which greeted me, as I emerged from the porte cochtrcy 
was the dread apparition of the warlike tnarchand de legumes, grasping 
his musket with one hand, and, with the other, holdioj^ up the tail of his 
coat for his son, a boy of fourteen years of age, to fill with cartridges. 
The little fellow had a large parcel of them, and was making a compact 
with his father as the condition for being his armourer. 

“ Ah, 9a!—vois-tu mon pSre; faut que je tire la moitie dos coups 
Sans celk jo ne te remplirai pas les poches!” 

“ Sois content, Gustave,” returned his martial sire, “ tu auras le 
premier!” 

On this, the hoy hastily disposed of the remainder of the cartridges, 
and jumped about with the greatest glee, clapping his hands, and crying, 
“ Vive Paris I” 

The opportunity for acquiring distinction presented itself sooner than 
any one anticipate. The marehand de legumes had but just made an 
end of loading his piece, and given it to his son to hold, when the clatter 
of hoofs was heard approaching from the B>ue de la Paix. 

It was caused by a body of gendarmes a ‘cheval moving hastily in the 
direction of the Bourse, where it was just then rumoured wat the citizens 
were being mustered, after having been supplied with the uniform of tlie 
National Guard at ** La petite Jacobini^ref a house belonging to M. 
Teste. It had been brought in a large quantity, from the TMhtre de 
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la Vaudeville, where the famous piece of “ Sergent Mathieu” had been 
played a few nights before, and tne theatrical supply was looked upon as 
quite a godsend. 

At a period of excitement such as I speak of, none but very old soldiers 
preserve their sangfroid, and although the gendarmes had had plenty 
of experience of mobs, those mobs were for the most part unarmed. But 
on this occasion every man had found a weapon, or was sefeking one, and 
the show of resistance which everywhere declared itself, was alone cal¬ 
culated to irritate a body of men hitherto accustomed to bear down all 
before them, but who could not help feeling now, that heavy work W'as 
on their hands. 

As they came riding along the Rue St. Augustin, their course, though 
unimpeded, was not rendered pleasant, for the tongues of the multitude 
were not still, and the epithets which met their ears were not the most 
flattering either to themselves or their masters. .They glared about them 
savagely, as if they longed to try the edge where they had formerly struck 
with the flat of the sword ; but though the people returned their scowds 
with defiance, there was no weapon raised to provoke an onslaught. So 
it continued until the party were in the act of crossing the Rue Louis le 
Grand. The foremost files had already passed, when a biigadier who 
rode on the inner flank, turning his head up the street, caught si^ht of 
young Gustave, as he stood resting with both hands on his father's 
musket, in a bold, fearless attitude. 

“ P’tit gredin !” muttered the gendarme, and, shaking his fist at the 
boy, put his hand on his holster. ' 

The act in all probability was merely to intimidate the child, but whe¬ 
ther he was afraid that the gendarme was going to shoot him, or was 
impelled by the spirit of bravado, and the recollection of the promise 
given him by his father, it is impossible to say; one thing only is cert.ain, 
that the instant the boy perceived the menacing gesture, he raised the 
musket to his shoulder and levelled it at the gendarme’s head. The man, 
however, was too quick for him ; rapid as light, he made a demi-voltl to 
the left, and before Gustave could put his finger on the trigger, drew out 
a pistol and shot the boy through the body. 

The scene changed, as if by magic. 

In a moment, the air was rent, with cries ; from every window was 
thrust a head; from every door issued an armed man, and the words 
spread, like' wildfire, from lip to lip, that the first victim of the revolution 
was a child. 

A bas les assassins! k bas les ^gorgeurs d'enfans I” And with every 
crv, firom far and near, came a coup de fusil, or a ponderous missile. 
The paving-stones flew about like hail, and from the roofs of the houses, 
and through the wide window-frames came coping-stones, bricks, and 
heavy masses of rude furniture, which were hurled on the heads of the 
devoted gendarmerie. Some were knocked off their horses, and with dif¬ 
ficulty recovered them, others were grievously wounded; but they made 
face against the people, and charging into the midst of them, left many 
a |;bastly token that the cbaige had not been made in vain. But the 
dUciplinra courage of the few, availed them little against the fierce 
energy of the roused mriltitude, who, driven back for a moment, rallied 
as quickly, and returned to the piles of stones which, with one or two 
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overturned vehicles, some large tables, and the materials under their feet, 
they soon raised into an impregnable barricade. Nor for an instant 
ceased the deadly shower of missiles, and the leader of the party, after 
one or two ineffectual efforts to break down the barrier, gave the word to 
fMe about, and gallop to the Bourse. A shout of triumph arose as they 
clattered down the street, but one voice amid the crowd was silent. It 
was that of the father of Gustave. Ftum the moment the boy fell, he 
had knelt beside him on the har4 pavement, supporting him in his arms, 
blood away which trickled from his child's lips, utterly 
heedless of the clamour and tumult that raged around him. He had 
still hoped that there was life left, and so there was, for the child opened 
his^eyes once, and then closing them for ever, fell back heavily. 

The transformation wrought in the aspect of this man was terrible to 
witness. He was one whose good-nature was so well known in the 
quartier where he lived, that it had become proverbial amongst the neigh¬ 
bours, and, in his physical appearance, he suggested the idea of all that 
was happy and contented. To lead a life of ease, such ease as labour 
gams, and to make every one merry who approached him, was all he 
seemed to care for. IIo w-as a widow'er, and had but one child—the boy 
Gustave, now dead, whom ho had idolised. He shed no tear as ho rmsed 
the body in liis arms, and carried it into his dwelling ; there was no loud 
outburst of grief, all was still and concentrated. He came back to the 
street, carefully locked the door behind him, loaded the musket Avhich he 
had mechanically grasped since his son’s hand relinipiished it, and then 
with one hoarse cry, leaped thd^barricade, and rushed in the direction 
which the body of gendarmes had taken, followed by hundreds scarcely 
less excited than he. 

Political inclinations I had none. A boy whoso life had been passed 
m a stable-yard knows no master but the one immediately above him. 
But I was still one of the people, and if my sympathies had not readily 
tunied that way, the sight of the cruel catastropfie which befel the poor 
boy Gustavo would have given them such a direction. No less vehe¬ 
mently, therefore, than the rest, did I shout “ A has les Bourbons!” no 
less eagerly than any did I tear down their emblems whenever they 
were within reach ; nor with less impetuosity did I join the race that led 
to where the fray seemed the higl^t. How I possessed myself of a 
weapon I scarcely know; I believe I rifled a slain soldier of his giberne; 
but 1 remember well that f formed one of a group who for more than 
three hours defended a barricade at the corner of the Rue St. Thomas du 
Louvro. It was from behind that raflipart that I caught a glimpse of an 
officer at the head of his regiment whom I recognised as my companion 
from Bondy to the gate of St. Denis ; it was within a few paces of it that 
I saw his dead body lying on the following day. But there were older 
acquaintances whom I was destined to meet. 

The Rue St. Thomas du Louvre is, as all the world knows, a very nar¬ 
row street. To barricade it was not difficult, and it was firmly closed at 
the end which leads to the Carrousel; but at the other end, where it joins 
the Rue de Chdrtres, one or two gaps had been left for egress when the 
enemy fell back upon the Place du Rdais Royale. 

None need to be told that, however holy toe cause, however pure the 
motive, for which so many bled on the memorable days of July, there 
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necessarily miog-led among the mass a number of the dissolute and Oie 
vile, men solely intent on violence and plunder; they formed no part of the 
people of Paris, but were such of its scum as on this occasion floated here 
and there on the surface. 

The attack having ceased upon the barricade where I had volunteered 
my services, I was standing idly gaaing down the street, now partially de¬ 
serted, amused at the thrifty expedient which one of my fellow>combatants 
resorted to, in oiling his boots from a broken reverbere that had been 
cast down in the tumult, when, from the windows on the Hrst floor of a 
house at the further extremity, I heard the shrill screams of women. I 
ran in the direction from whence the cries proceeded, and, as I drew 
nearer, to my surprise 1 found that the accents were English, and that 
the voices seemed not altogether unknown to me. I knew but one 
English family, and they, 1 imagined, had two or three months be¬ 
fore returned to their own country. But when 1 got beneath the win¬ 
dows of the house—it was an hotel, at that time a good deal frequented 
by foreigners—I could no longer entertain any doubt. Screaming, at 
the highest pitch of her voice, with her body half out of the window, her 
long curls waving in the air, and her arras struggling to free herself 
from those of a man, whose figure I could only imperfectly see, I beheld 
no less a personage than Miss Jane Maddox! 

I did not take time to consider—as Bobeche would have suggested— 
whether I was likely to hit the object I aimed at, or whether it was not 
much more probable that I might bring down the wrong bird, but fired 
at the ruffian. There was a terrific crasH of glass, which fell about my 
cars, another very prolonged scream from Miss Maddox, and the man 
disappeared from the window, whether wounded or not I had no means 
of ascertaining. 

But the work was only half done; the noise and confusion in the 
hotel were still tremendous, and, followed by two or three others whom 
the shot I had fired brought to the spot, I rushed up the staircase. The 
door on the premier stood half open ; I dashed in, and, passing through 
on antichamber, found myself in the midst of a most stirring scene. 

Sir John Chubb—for there he was, as large as life, larger, indeed, 
than when I last saw him—stood at bay, in a comer of a large room, 
with a chair in his hands, with whi||^ he was endeavouring to keep off a 
ferocious-looking fellow, in a blouse, who was making cuts at him with a 
long sabre, happily parried by the legs of the chair. Crouched behind 
him was a female figure, whose disarranged cap and twisted tourrmre, 
betrayed Lady Chubb as its owner; and her voice, if not the most 
mellifluous, was certainly the loudest of the party. Pale and trembling, 
her hands raised in an attitude of supplication, Imelt, at Imr father’s feet, 
his youngest daughter, Caroline. Miss Chubb lay on a sofa, apparently 
in a deep swoon, and Miss Jane Maddox, who had torn the welkin to 
some purpose, was grappling with a raw-boned fellow, w'hose eveiy word 
was a curse of the coarsest description. lt»altogether formed as Uvely a 
tableau as modem art, perhaps, has furnished since Gericault’s picture of 
the Deluge. 

Dammee,’* cried Sir John, performing all kinds of feints with his 
clumsy weapon, “ more voUoors, hey I Take that, you scoundrel,” and 
heedless of the coming bl(vw, he made a terrific rush at his antagonist, 
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caught him in the mouth with one of the legs of the chair, bore him down 
by his weighty and, stretching him on the floor, planted his foot on his 
throat, and wildly invited the rest “ to come on.” 

“ Don’t you know your fnends, sir,” said I; “ we have come to your 
assistance.” 

« The devil you have! who’d have thought it m the midst of this 
murdering crew I—guns beating, druifts blowing, and trumpets firing 

every minute of one^s life; me with this d-d lumbago,—or else I 

ebouldn t have been here,—the gals all terrified, revolutions at our very 
elbows, and d —— - d black-whiskered rascals coming to cariy off our 
goods and chattels before our &ces. Who the deuce are you, I say ? 
Speak up that I may know you. None of your parleyvoo, but speak 
like a man, if you can.” 

“ My name,” 1 replied, “ is Adrien Roux ; but this is no time for talk' 
iug just now ; let us clear the room of these rascals.” 

The fellow to whom Miss Maddox had been clinging contrived, while 
this brief colloquy was going on, to disengage himself from her clutches 
and, drawing a pistol from his girdle, fired point blank into my face. He 
must have been a bad or a nervous shot, for he missed me,—and for the 
second time in his life. It was the third time we had come into collision, 
for I beheld the features of the convict Durastel! I had discharged ray 
musket in the street, and having no time to load again, 1 shifted my 
hand, and was about to give him a coup de crosse. He retreated one or 
two paces and seemed undecided which way to turn, but the doorway was 
thronged with those who folloVed me, and, seeing no other means of 
escape, he turned to the window, made a spring, caught hold of a pro¬ 
jecting spout, and in all likelihood would have eflected a safe descent to 
the ground—he was practised in such arts—had not the spout given way 
trader his weight; the consequence was, he came down on the broad of his 
back with so much force that he lay with broken iimbs groaning on the 
pavement, unable to stir hand or foot. His companion, the scoundrelly 
miller of Doue, was in scarcely a more enviable plight, covered with blood 
and pinned to the ground beneath the chair, to say nothing of Sir John’s 
heavy foot on his windpipe choking his attempts at utterance. He was 
soon made secure, and then a Babel of tongues was unloosed, all running 
together like a meute of hounds. . 

“ Good gracious me ! for to go for to think of its being Mr. Hadrian,” 
broke forth Miss Maddox ; “ You’re a d—d fine fellow!” symphonis^ 
Sir John ; “ Order a coach, immediately; I won’t stay another moment 
in Paris,” cried miladi; “ Generou% deliverer! odious deceiver! vile 
assassin!” ejaculated Miss Chubb ; and, heard by me over all the rest, 
murmured the sweet, soft voice, of Miss Caroline, “Thanks, dearest 
Adrien, our best, our only friend 1” 

To enter into any explanation, at a moment like this, was out of the 
question. Paris, so bravely defended by her citizens, was as yet only 
half won from the grasp of tyranny; muqh remained to do, and many 
sad events to be chronicled, before the victory was won. 1 leave these 
events to be told by pens more worthy to record them than mine. More, 
also, must 1 leave untold respecting myself and those amongst whom ife 
was my fortune to be once more thrown. 

At some future period 1 may renew the theme, when the Courier shall 
have gathered together his more matured experience. For the present, 
he bids his readers farewell. 
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Phahsalia, Philippi, Actium! Names consecrated by the transcendant 
genius of a Shakspeare, still retain their spell. The fierce protracted 
struggle of a despairing republic, the grandest which the astonished 
world, its tributary—ever witnessed, was regarded as a spectacle worthy 
of the gods themselves, f That mighty heroic drama—the epic of history, 
from which the painters of human passion have ever since delighted to fill 
their scenic canvass, its separate groups and figures, with the strange 
astounding destiny preparing for them, can never lose their hold over the 
mind and heart of succeeding ages. The splendid episodes, and startling^ 
incidents arising out of this magnificent subject, have supplied writers of 
every nation with materials which, manufactured into odes and epics, 
plays, lays, and lyrics, would have sufficed to form a funeral pyre for 
those rival aspirants to the world’s sovereignty, and to lull their shades to 
peace most effectually, could they have heard them recited in their elysian 
retreats. How modern battle-fields seem to dwindle—not excepting 
Waterloo itself, when placed by the side of those gigantic struggles for 
world-wide rule. The variety equals the grandeur of the events, affording- 
infinite choice of selection tor the dramatist as for the historian ; Rome 
opposed to Rome; dictators, triumvirs, emperors ; the flight, the parting- 
with Cornelia, the death of Pompey, almost before the eyes of Cleopatra ; 
the great Julius in swift pursuit. 

Yet all this is but the commencement of tlie great historic drama, the 
closing scene of which is alone treated in the spirited production before 
us. Though Rome had fallen, her spirit survived in the last of her great 
republican race; there was Cato and his little senate ; there were the sons 
of the Scipios and the Pompeys, aided by the arms of Rome’s tributary 
princes, by Asian and Afric kings j but all vanished, like a dream, before 
the fortunes of that bright Julian star. The conqueror of Rome paused 
not in his career till arrested by the strange fascinating beauty of Egypt’s, 
youthful queen—then hardly a queen—debarred of her rights by her 
despotic brother (Ptolemy), and having scarcely attained her seventeenth 
year. 

But the mistress of Cajsar, however fascinating, was not his tyrant, nor 
was she then', perhaps, so accomplished in the seductive arts as when she 
exercised them on the infatuated Antony. It required the steels of Brutus 
and Cassius to arrest that fiery spirit; nor could they, nor the sons of 
Pompey and of Scipio, destroy the fabric of that master-power which he 
left as a hostage to be wielded by weaker and meaner men. The fall of 
Sextus Pompeius was effected only by treachery and dishonour, which, had 
he deigned to employ against the triumvirs, once in his power, he might 
have restored the republic, in name, at least, or proclaimed himself dicta¬ 
tor of the world. But the men of old Rome became extinct with Caesar, 

■ Cato, and Brutus ; Antony himself was the mere soldier of fortune—a 
roysterer, a robber, and an assassin; such as Cleopatra, in her passion, is 
made to describe him ; his victories were mainly achieved by his lieute- 

• Bepresented, for the first time, at the “ Theatre FraD 9 aise,” on the I3th of No¬ 
vember ; the part of “ Cleopatra” by the justly celebrated Mademoiselle BacheL 

t Lucan, iu his Fharsalia. 
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Hants; he kne^ not how to be great, even in crime, nor to prize gfreat- 
ness; and gloi^ and empire, even honour and fidelity to friends and sol¬ 
diers, were easily sacrificed to the fascmations of a woman. 

Among the few illustrious and unapproached, who have represented her 
in all the variety and splendour of her anomalous character, her wild 
geniu^ and fiery passions; in the hopeless story of her crowning love and 
despair—none are to be paragoned with our Shakspeare, and next 
to him with Corneille. In their conception of her singular nature, her 
rare versatility, her soaring pride, noble sentiment, vices, and weakness- 
all the most perplexing contradictious—the one has drawn her full of 
sweetness and attraction, brilliant, enthusiastic, with a fire of soul, flashing 
through her resistless eyes, yet tempered with queenly graces—the young 
girl who rivetted the look of Pompey, whom Ca?sar delighted to crown 
and honour ; while the other, our interpreter of all natures and charac¬ 
ters gives us a Cleopatra, the full development of all these in the splendid, 
ambitious queen, and in the artful, capricious, and enchanting woman. 
Matured in pride of beauty, skilled to rule ; full of intelligence as of sur¬ 
passing grace and beauty ; cunning, wild, and variable, even her love of 
Antony appears subservient to her desire of ruling him with an absolute 
sway. Shakspeare’s then is “ the infinite variety that never stales,” he 
preserves throughout the characteristics of the woman in subordination to 
those of the ruler, weak, changeful, faithless in the hour of peril, and bring¬ 
ing down destruction upon her lover by an ostentation of bravery and 
vain-glory. 

The “ Cleopatra” of Corneille, in his “ Pomp6o,” presents a contrast in 
nearly all these points. Sheisyoung, generous, abounding in sensibility and 
noble sentiment, the intercessor for a brother who aimed at her life and 
throne ; she would protect Pompey, and wept over his fall; though she 
owed every thing to Caesar, already enthralled by ,her charms—aspired to 
become the arbitress of his destiny, and that of the proud republic pros¬ 
trate at Iiis feet. Amiable as irresistible—of ele seated and right-royal 
mind ; all of w'omaiily grace combined with grandeur of sentiment, such 
as a Eoman matron might be proud of—we see nothing of the fickle, 
wilful, cunning beauty, employing her arts to the ruin of her adorers, to 
secure the favour of the new victor, and by ruling him to strike at Rome 
and achieve unrivalled power. No doubt our great dramatist is the most 
true to nature as well as to historic authority; while the portrait of the 
grand Corneille is most agreeable to our feelings, the must eimobling, and 
calculated to enlist the hearts and sympathies of a select audience. 

Madame de Girardin has evidently studied both these splendid, but 
strongly contrasted models. She has at once represented Egypt’s proud, 
diademed sovereign, and the accomplished woman ; the unrivalled beauty, 
the enchantress of all hearts, with the fiery genius and ardent passions 
which plunged her into wretchedness and crime. From b6th the mighty 
masters she has attempted to draw another Cleopatra differing from either, 
yet retaining all such features of them in her closely studied portrait 
which she deemed best adapt^ to product a powerful impression. Add 
to this blending of characteristics, strong sensation, startling incident, and 
sudden surprises, and a little too much straining after effect, and we behold 
the new “ Cleopatra” of the French stage just as Mademoiselle Rachel 
presented her to the admiring gaze of her numerous votaries. 

In her manner of developing this novel combination of character, the 
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^ter has shown considevable skill and talent, as well as some original 
power; but in the latter respect she has committed one fault, and a grave 
one—she has given to her heroine too dark a hiie— deepened by the con* 
trast of the too fair and spotless Octavia: 

“ That faultless mtHister which the worid ne’er saw,” 

and then weakened the interest by giving too great relief to a rival, who 
by her virtues ought to enlist odr sympaWiy against “ Cleopatra.” With 
this drawback the drama is written in a spirit not unworthy an admirer 
and follower of Corneille. To imbibe any portion of his lofty soul 
and fervid eloquence, and combine it with a native vein, is no easy 
task. Elevation of genius and magnanimity of feeling—almost Homan 
—with an originality peculiarly his own, are stamped upon all his works; 
models of a severe and manly taste, which spite of the prolixity and 
false glare of the French classical school, set an example, not lost upon 
successors like Racine and Voltaire, and which ennobled the spirit of the 
modem drama. 

W^anting such a redeeming power, the French stage could never have 
attained its present celebrity ; and its best writers of the romantic, the 
mixed, and the familiar classes, would have failed in that nerve and solidity 
which render them so popular—a sort of dramatic storehouse for the 
pens of foreign playwrights, adapters, and caterers to the tastes of other 
nations. They ought to venerate the memory of Peter Corneille, and 
that noble advocacy of liberty which extended its influence to the revolu¬ 
tionary era, and is the soul of his chefs d'ceuvre. In the reform of national 
taste, costume, and manners, he is to be considered no less the father of the 
French stage. Forms and styles might alter? but the spirit survived—and 
he still spoke through the works of the great men and the mighty events 
that followed. More an antique Roman than a Frenchman, he knew 
how to describe Roman magnanimity, the old simplicity of manners, and 
spirit of independence which, like his own, taught men to look down on 
kings, to despise and shun their courts. When that of the “ Grand 
Moiiarquc” himself, the ostentatious and falsely estimated Louis Quartoze, 
who could not appreciate his noble genius, or forgive his heroic virtue, 
shall have ceased to be spoken of, the fame of the consecrator of national 
honour and maidy independence will continue to grow brighter with the 
lapse of time in the eyes of a grateful posterity.* 

This little tribute to the founder of the French Drama will hardly be 
considered irrelevant, when we venture to surmise that had he never 
lived and written the Loves of Cleopatra, the frequenters of the Th4&tro 
Fran9aise, might have wanted a sthge, and the present production, upon 
which to exercise their judgment or bestow their applause; nor should 
we have had the pleasure of beholding a new “ Cleopatra” in full and 
complete costume, of pointing out some of its beauties and resemblances 
to its predecessors to our play-loving readers. 

Not the least gratifleation to a French audience must have been that of 
curiosity derived from such a spurce, the natural desire of drawing compa¬ 
risons between the portrait drawn by the kdy and that of each of her illus¬ 
trious predecessors. Without wishing to derogate from the positive merit 
displayed in the work of Madame de Girardin—enough to support it both 
on the stage and in the closet—we shall attempt to extend this source of 

* See preface to his Life and Works, by Fontenelle. 
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interest by selecting a few brief passages from each of the great national 
dramatists. Their genius has not been thrown away upon their fair dis¬ 
ciple. Without servilely copying, she has lighted her torch at their 
shrine and drank inspiration irom the sacred fountain of human tears, 
and the same sympatnies from whence they drew it. 

It is a question, however, how far her conception of a new character 
and a combination of different qualities are quite compatible with a just 
observance either of nature or of history, and in so much as they deviate, 
they are felt to bo artificial and conventional, in other words, betray too 
much elaboration in the details of colouring and the picture, in the laudable 
hope, doubtless, of compensating for the genius of the one, the grandeur 
and dignity of tlie other great master. 

The lady’s “ Cleopatra’^ then, is a full-length and laboured production, 
a miracle of intellect and depth of thought as well as beauty, seeking to 
combine the logic of Aristotle with the pleasing philosophy of Epictnus, 
the ambition of Alexander with the policy of Macchiavei, the fiery soul 
with the sensual temperament of a child of the sun,—all in strong contrast 
and high relief, brilliant and harmonising only like the hues of the rain¬ 
bow ; now all tenderness and passion, now grand and heroic, and then 
the very antithesis of herself, as though she possessed two distinct souls. 
Impelled by the one, she is described as capable of consigning lovers from 
her fatal arms, to sudden and ignominious death. Besides her first bene¬ 
factor, Pompey, who flew to claim her aid, and fell as he touched the 
Lethal shore, Cscsar only quitted the enchantress, a myrtle-wreathed victim, 
decked out for republican vengeance (for it was asserted she was in league 
with the conspirators), Eastern potentates she despised as unworthy of 
her arts—hating and fearing Rome alone, while Mark Antony, whose 
star slioiie so steadily till he set foot within that magic circle, fled in the 
sight of Rome’s veterans, whom he had a hundred times led to victory. 
In the words of his friend and old lieutenant, Ventidius ;— 

Yes, all were vanquished, and they died most fate-stricken— 

I’or Antony, Philippi was,—Pharsalia I 

Put ere that rueful rout, skill’d in art’s ambushes, 

She hjid sent aid to Prutus 1—Antony swears it. 

And publicly will force her to reply— 

The surer to confound her. 

Diom. Antony see her I 

The criminal is saved—the judge condemn’d. Act I., Scene 1. 

The conqueror little dreamed of his own weakness in daring lo cope with 
an heroine like that drawn by Madame de Girardin. That fascinating 
power—the most characteristic of all Ifer qualities—^is brought into' fuller 
display by the introduction of a handsome Greek, a slave to Cleopatra in 
both senses of the word. He becomes madly enamoured of his too 
charming sovereign ; he falls at her feet, she smiles, and he is doomed. 
This underplot, or rather episode, is narrated in the first act, and adopted 
as the agent to excite Antony’s jealousy, detach him from Cleopatra, and 
lead him to accept the terms offered by Oqtavius with the hand of his 
sister. It supplies, indeed, the chief incidents in the play. The queen’s 
secretary becomes possessed of the secret, and tiius reveals it to Veu- 
tidius. 

Diom. Her wondrous charm has something sure, divine, ^ 

’Tis vain to combat. ’Mid our execrations W 

Of her worst acts—our pity, for th’ oppressed 
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Our purpos'd plots—we see her—and w^e tremble, 

Confess her sovereign charms, nor dream of ill. 

» * • * * 

Her thought is as a world, her heart an abyss ; 

He^long she rushes on from crime to crime. 

Braving, with reckless soul, both court and people. Act 12 

We must interrupt the dialogue a moment, however, to remark the false 
taste and the bathos incurred By straining for effect, in the two or three 
concluding lines ; end to observe, that this is a very different portrait 
to that of the sensitive and generous queen drawn by Corneille, to the 
all variable, wild, but loving Cleopatra of the bard of Avon. 

She is here made, in earnest, what Antony calls her in jest, the true 
“ Serpent of the Nile,” nor does she once forfeit the character, till we 
are almost induced to believe she must be aiming at the perdition of 
Antony, to inveigle Augustus himself, and so satiate her hatred of Home 
by plunging her into fresh anarchy and war. * 

To return to the Greek slave, a more important personage than the 
clown of Shakspeare, who brings Cleopatra the basket of figs and aspics, 
but who discharges the same ungentle office when she falls into the 
hands of Octavius. Diomede, already leagued with her enemies, thus 
continues :— 

Dim. What! you presume to clieck S, soul like hers ? 

To learn a secret that can tinge with shame 
Cleopatra’s check? Be it so—you shall have it, 

Tliougli I might blush tp speak of things so vile. 

Dazzled by such display of queenly beauty— 

A young Greek ! slave 1 as mad as he was handsome, 

And grand—to look on, dared to raise his eyes 
To hers; and fascinated, gaz’d there, hopeless 
And passion-struck. She deign’d to notice him— 

Perhaps ’twas ennui, mark’d his mysterious bearing. 

Till the fool, trembling at some sign of favour, 

Pell on his knees, and, in heroic accents. 

Cried, “ Death, if’t be thy will, for moment’s love.” 

And she—a queen—forgave the insolent, 

Smil’d, and that smile gave him both love and death. 

To-day he dies—must quaff a prudent poison 
Tliat will not blab,—from Thessaly, or Thrace ; 

That tutors criminal amours to silence, 

Lest royal pride should suffer diminution. 

Shame, not remorse, is dreaded, and the bold heart 
That scruples not to stifle proofs of crime. 

Is still held free from censure. 

Ven. What, a slave ? 

Diom. A man, at least. r 

Ven. (As if rejiecting.') —Mark Antony is jealous, 

If, saving this vile slave— 

Dim. I^t us retire ! 

I hear a step. (They witMraw into Diomede's apartment^) 

Chormian and Iras, Cleopatra’s maids of honour, now appear with a 
bowl of poison. The Greek receives it with the grandeur of a hero ; 
Socrates was not more brave,, and calm, though he appears to care little 
for the consolations of philosophy. He invokes the implacable goddess of 
the shades with as much unconcern as. if he were going to sing a baccha¬ 
nalian song. He then drinks and falls; but Diomede is at hand, sends the 
women away, and with the help of an antidote and a doctor, resuscitates 
Min. He is far from grateful, however, being restored to life only to wit¬ 
ness the fall of his adored mistress, and to fill the mournful office of rescu- 
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ing her hy death from being led in tnumpb at the obariot-wheeb of the 
world’s master, the imperial Augustus. 

Cleopatra at length appears surrounded by her splendid court; the 
grand priest of Hermes, who reads from the sacred volume an exposition 
of the Egyptian divinities—philosophers, poets, architects, sages, and 
musicians. Her versatile genius and amMtion to command are thus 
brought into display, doubUess intended to impress the minds of the 
audience at the outset*with admiration and respect. She addresses them 
on the objects of their several pursuits, shows her familiar knowledge of 
them, and when all prostrate themselves before her she raises them, and 
nobly says,— 

I like not this ! wisdom and science ought not 
By their mind-gifted worshippers be debas'd! 

Proclaim their rights in all your words and actions; 

The world awaits your verdicts—science-taught 
To form its judgment': Egypt owes her rank, 

The first, to you. Thought makes man great with us.— 

The thinker’s brow like to the regal front. 

Ought ne'er to bow, no, not before Cleopatra. 

A Sage. That grand reproach honours thee! proves thy genius ! 

Act II., Scene I. 

Tlie progress of the piece is well sustained, likewise, by some noble 
lines expressive of her anxiety for the safe return of Antony. Her de¬ 
scription of Egypt takes its mournful colouring from the excess of her 
feelings, and her regrets for the absence of him she loves : 

Cko. CjOuld I but see him! slow, slow wears the hour. 

And what fierce heat slifles the breathless air; 

Not one small cloud to shade heaven's azure depths. 

Not one moist drop to cool earth’s parched lips; 

No season’s change releives th’ unvarying splendour. 

Yon sun from the horizon’s desert-verge, 

Keeps his red-eye, fix’d, open, ever on us. 

Till thought itself shrinks at the dazzling glory. 

Here’s gems and chaplets for one fresh’ning shower 
Ere life itself fail ’neath the burning burden. 

Tell me no more of our fam’d Egypt's riches, 

That fatal dower—funereal heritage— 

And most to queens!—boast not her monuments— 

The most renowu’d are—what? but tombs and ruins. 

You walk upon a land of monstrous mummies— 

The prey of ages—^murders, and fierce remorse— 

Life's toil at best but to embalm the dead. 

The dust alive with death—the air with perfumes 
From the rank folds that wrap the dead!—pride, pride, 

Still madly struggling with etei^lty. 

Vain show of vanished ages, horrible art! * 

Your triumphs and the land which gave you birth 
Alike are hateful; even its beauties shock. 

Mysterious river, whose far source in vain 
Three thousand years of science would explore— 

Whose bounty looks like a calamity. 

The secret of thy strangp fertility 

Not the sun’s gift, nor that of happy stars. 

Lies in thy ravage— elsewhere most disastrous— 

Wanting which, Egypt’s fame and fortunes cease. 

Act II., Scene II. 

The next passaro is a description of Cleopatra on the Cydnus,—one of 
the richest gems of out Avon bard. We snail gpre both, and it will be 
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geen that the lady has acquitted herself well, evidently borrowing the 
spirit and feeling of the passage, without giving a servile transcript. We 
doubt if Victor Hugo, the prince of m^em dramatists, or Delavigne 
himself would have handled such a passage in a more striking and emo¬ 
tive manner. There are weak points here and there, and one or two more 
serious faults, but not such as to obscure the general merit and vigorous 
spirit of the drama. , 

Char. Oh that delicious voyage! you remember; 

’Twas I sat at the helm, and play’d the syren. 

Iras. And I a nymph to greet our sovereign lady. 

That was a sight for gods! I see it yet— 

The stately barge—the poop all blazing gold— 

The purple soils outspread to catch the sun-beams— 

Swelling to th’ amorous sighs of perfum’d gales. 

Then the proud rowers, with quick flashing eye. 

In each dark hand grasping a silver oar, 

The masts gay garlanded with wreaths of flowers, 

And everywhere those sportive elf-forms, deck’dj 
Like Cupids, with their glad eyes laughingly 
Bent on their queen! oh brave! 

Cleo. {smiling). It was a day. 

And he who came t’ accuse—to call me rebel? 

Iras. Gods! how amazed he stood, dazzled with beauty. 

Cleo. Yet when I sail’d, compelled to justify me, 

I went array’d—as to a sacr&ce. 

He swore to punish me—I had fed the hate 
Of tflat stem Brutus ! all excuse were vain 
The dread suspicion flash’d—^"twas on my lips— 

He spoke not o’ the “last Koman” all that day! 

Ah ! how I love the memory of that triumph! 

"What joy of joys! as then, again he’ll see me: 

I'll wear the gem-bright links that bound him there 
A willing slave—the chain he wore and toy’d with— 

Haste—^bring it me 1 Act II., Scene ij. 

Now for a single passage from our glorious and immortal poet, not 
with any idea of cruelly annihilating a lady, but to show thq resemblances 
in description—in expression there can be none—and to point out how 
fairly and skilfully she has made use of so splendid a model without 
trenching too closely upon dangerous and “ holy ground.” 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Beam’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds •were love-sick with them—the oars were silver, 

"Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke— and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar’d all description —sHk did lie 
In her pavilion (cl6th of gold of tissue,) 

O’er picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy out-work nature:—on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, j'ke smiling Cupids, 

With diverse colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate checks which they did cool. 

And what they undid, did. t Antomj and Cleopatra. 

With both the preceding, let us just for dramatic curiosity’ sake, compare 
Corneille’s young Cleopatra, arrayed in all the attractions of seventeen, 
in all the charm of sensitive, bnght and blooming girlhood—not yet 
either the accomplished woman, or the queen. 

Cleo. The souls of princes should be royal—clear— 

Pure as their blood—born with the stamp of honour— 
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Making high thoughts and acts their ruling pauion. 

A generous fire should kindle all to glory— 

Reflect on all its splendour, where they trust 
Their greatness, and prove true to their Ugh mission. 

And then of her youthful love for the great Juliu% she nobly says, 

I nurse my passion Kke the holy fire 
Ro mortal taint may touch—a love even worthy 
Of Caesar’s fame. • 

Char. And you possess his heart? 

Cleo. Learn that the princess who respects her fame 
When she has said she loves, must be beloved, 

And that the generous fires which kindle hearts 
To honour true—dare not expose to shame 
Ur the least soil of man's contempt, such passion. 

And once again, when charged with ambition, she exclaims, 

Yes ! I’m ambitious; I adore the sun 

Of the aspiring soul—be it vice—be it virtue; 

Guard it and cherish as the one bright passion 
Should fire all princes to divinest action; 

Yet ’tis true glory I would have them aim at, 

A greatness witliout blot—and spurn a throne, 

Were it to win with crime and ignominy. From Pompee, Act IT. 

It woald appear from all these generous and magnanimous sentiments, 
as if the extremes and contradictions said to have formed the character 
of Cleopatra had been severally represented, and in parts, by her drania- 
tisers, rather than combined and harmonised in one and the same picture. 
Sliakspeare’s—the closest to nature—presents “the infinite variety that 
never stales Corneille’s aspires to a dignity and grandeiu* almost “ above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame,” while Madame de Girordiu’s is the grand 
intellectual creation, the accomplished woman full of talent and genius, but 
the criminal and abandoned queen. Perhaps none embrace the singularly 
contradictory and indescribable features, we might almost call them trans¬ 
formations, of her witch-like character. The description so wildly dashed 
off by Collins in his “ Ode to the Passions,” would seem best to embody our 
ideas of what Cleopatra was, or perhaps like her Egypt’s own sphynx—a 
mystery and an enigma to all who have studied it. 

In the succeeding scenes, Mark Antony struggles manfully for his 
liberty, but no ambition, no jealousy, no fears of Cmsar, could parry the 
resistless weapons, the arts of the Protean Queen. He steals upon her 
in disguise, to surprise and convict her but it is only to remain faster 
enchained, and his heroic lieutenant succeeds only mr the >momcnt in 
exciting a feeling of honour and indignation, till he at last whispers in his 
ear: . 

Fen. Come! come! the slave is there ! what, no more jealous— 

Ant. (apart.') Away ! that word rekindles all my rage. 

(aloud,) Farewell, then ! in two days— 

Cleo. And must I bear it ? 

Antony then departs with Ventidius, and Cleopatra, after gazing 
after them for a time, raises her head, and speaks in a low voice to Char- 
mian. * • 

Quick! let my spies report me what they do. 

Who wait them at the port. They lied—they falter’d— 
m feign the dupe, and loose their chain, the better^ 

To bind them fast—to sift, and to forestall them. 

Go, bid Seleucns try his utmost art 
To gain the secret m their Sight—nor dally. 
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From the royal terrwse she beholds the smIs of Antony, already un¬ 
furled to the breeze. 

Cko. 'Tis he ! see, he embarks ! ye god8~he dare I 

Oh I my heart’s torments, and what dread suspicion 
Haunts every thought. 

Iras. Fear not! they make the port! 

Here the Greek slave is seen with a bow crossing the stage, in the 
distance. ‘ 

Cleo. Hark ! heard you not a stealthy step ? 

Iras. ’Twas but 

Tlie evening zephyr playing ’mong the leaves. 

C/eo. ’Twas some one. 

CAar. No ! be calm, my royal lady. 

Cleo. 'There, on the wall! the shadow of a bow 

Stretch’d to the arrow-head 1 there, by the Sphynx. 

An arrow falls at the queen’s feet. 

Cko. Girls ! said I not an arrow! now I know 
Caesar, thy infamous arts—the archer thillb, 

The aim at me. 

Char, (picking up the arrow.') My queen, it is a missive. 

Cleo. Laugh at my terror, girls ! and yet how came it— 

Deceiv’d my guard ? What says the arrow? Bead ! 

Char. “ Queen I Antony is false—^you hope in vain”— 

Cleo. (seizing it, reads.) “Unworthy slave ! he scorns thy yoke divine. 

His old ambition cloys: he joins with Caesar— 

He weds Octavia. Be not angry with 
The legate of this dark perfidious treaty : 

To Egypt’s queen ’tis due to speak the truth.” 

Ah, Caesar’s sister 1 now the mystery’s clear. 

He shunn’d the light of a display too public, 

Conceal’d he enter’d, lay concealed within 
My palace walls—to ransom his caged spirit, 

And wage a last war with the tyrant—Love, 

Perfidious conquest o’er a passion chill’d— 

True to his nature—dupe—and doubly cheated— 

Humble and lofty—player, hero, and buflhon— 

Bewailing Ccesar—flattering his murderers— 

I know him! the same man who robb’d the house 
Of the great Pompey at Borne—slew Cicero 
Most vilely—mean and dastard in resentment! 

Death for a speech, that tongue of glorious truth 
Cut to the gorge ; shame, shame! and yet I lov’d him. 

Who shall dare say it—lov’d as I lov’d Csesar? 

Never! I heed him not—ah! wretch, what sayst thou? 

When e’en the thought is death ! to fly, to love 
Another! is’ttrue? the mad and insolent! 

Quit me—^prefer the Bomaip matron—^proud. 

Silent, and sad—who is she—who dare contest 
In power with Cleopatra ? 

Act II., Scene iv. 

She summons her secretary, Diomed ; questions him about Octavia, 
whom he had seen at Rome, and commands Iras to accompany her. 
She win that night set out in the disguise of a Greek slave for Tarentum, 
and the next scene opens in its villa-gasdens. Ventidius is exhorting 
Antony to remain firm, and act the hero. 

Ven. Tis thou alone can breast our fortune’s currents- 
Direct Home’s struggles—rampart afresh our rights— 

Save fhnn the rocks on which thy rival drives us. 

What is our ancient valour—freedom—virtue ? 

A shadow—Home’s last hope her ri^ tyrants. 
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Leave us at least the dream of what once waa~ 

Respect its vestiges ! league not with Caesar, 

Or Rome and Romans perish your pride’s victims. 

That my experience teUs me. 

In vain he seeks to inspire Antony with magnanimous ideas; ho is 
eager only to patch up a peace with Octavius, become the emperor of tte 
East, ana the paramour of Cleopatra, 

Ant. You’d have me strike at the boy-po^er of Cffisar? 

Then let’s away 1 for here I am a slave } 

’Tis Cleopatra arms me for the battle. 

Egypt’s my country; there I reign imperial, 

Tlicre boast my love, my court! live as it lists'mc— 

Where none dare lecture, and I’m thought a god. 

But in this forum a dark spectre haunts me. 

And makes me rage and fear. Stern TuIIy eyes me ; 

I hear his voice; 1 feel his thunders strike me 
Silent, transfix’d. Rome holds but him—even now 
I see him; its very echoes vaunt his accents. 

Act III.., Scene I. 

This harrowing feeling of the guilty mind produces a powerful im¬ 
pression,—after Cleopatra^s passionate denunciations in the preceding 
scene. A short, cold scene betw’een Antony and Octavius is followed 
by the appearance of Cleopatra, disguised as a Greek slave. While con¬ 
cealed behind a colonnade, Octavius and his sister enter. She beholds 
her hated Roman rival; she hears her intercede for Mark Antony with 
all the magnanimity of a lieroine ; and is excited to the highest pitch of 
jealousy and despair. Octavius grants her request, and then witlidraws. 
If is then Cleopatra bursts from her concealment, and exclaims :— 

Cleo. This torture is too great. 

Iras, (m sudden terror,^ Ye gods! ah save us! 

Octavia advances towards them; she inquires what has happened. 

Iras. ’Tis a young slave—a Greek—^just reach’d T<‘irentum. 

Oct. She is pale—she suflFers—speak, what is your name? 

Jras. She docs not know your language—is from Athens, 

Torn from her family. 

Oct. She interests me strangely. 

I would eufranchiso her—give liberty— 

Peace— 

Iras. What joy! 

Oct. Philotas must attend her, 

lie is skill'd in his own art—he saved my children, 

(to Iras.) Let him be call’d—and take all care of her. Act 717., Scene V. 

The writer has acted judiciously in leaving much to be imagined by the 
audience ; she gives only the impression of such a scene on Cleopatra. 
Deeply humiliated, she exclalmsk withihe concentrated energy of grief,— 

Cleo. Iras! ’tis lime we were gone—Antony’s faithless. 

lie loves, he is bound to love. 

I, as. But what said CtesarP 

That he ador’d you. 

Cleo. She defended him. 

Iras. The senate’s rebel I suclj he’s pronounced. 

Cleo. And then how lovely ! 

Iras. Fair! but no beauty without art can please him. 

Cleo. Antony hates Csesar, bnt respects his sister. 

Yesl thy weak pitj balms my wounds in vain. 

I’ve seen Octavia, and I know my fete. 

Seek Oiomed, bid him pr^kare all sail, 

’Tis in his skill our Uves, our all— 

Jan. —VOL. Lxxxii. no, cccxxv. 
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Iras. I haste. 

Cleopatra now indulges in a soliloquy too long for any audience, except 
a French one. It is relieved by the spirited scene which follows. The 
Greek slave, whom she believes dead, like her bad angel, still hovers 
round her, and at length confronts her, as she thus darkly alludes to 
him:— 


Cleo. True, I lov’d Caesar} ’twasHtis wish to espouse me. 

And of what other love lives man to accuse me ? 

The past? my priests shall answer, “ she is spotless,” 

Then who shall say aught or of crime or shame ? 

{She perceives him.) Thou, thou! art come, dread shade, to warn me whence ? 
From shadowy worlds, funereal gloom? who op’d thee 
Those doors of death, clos’d on my silent victims. 

To visit me ? I who pronounc’d myself 
Without shame or remorse. 

Slave. Hear me, oh queen. 

Cleo. He knows me: lies cannot deceive the dead. 

Art come for vengeance? 

Slave. I, who love thee, vengeance ? 

Cleo. To insult, to crush me? by proclaiming— 

Slave. What? 

Insult a queen to whom we kneeling speak? 
lam here to save you! fly, yon are deceiv’d. 

And grieve not, royal lady, that death’s prey 
Was snatch’d from him—nor think I glory in it. 

Cleo. What when I’d murder thee? wouldat love, wouldst save me? 

Slave. Ay! laugh at death, what is’t for love like thine! 

Oh queen! 

Cleo. But such a death! 

Slave. I quaff'd it joyously. 

It was for thee, and if I liv’d’twas only * 

To hate thy foes—reveal their treachery— 

’Twas I who sent the arrow. 

Cleo. Ah! foul plot 

That gave him to another’s arms! he scorns me. 

Slave. Never! who once has seen must wish thee ever, 

Who once blest with thy love, love thee, thee only. 

No beauty more can render him unfaithful. 

Cleo. {in a triumphant tone.) lie will return 

Slave. Trembling to seek thy chains. 

He loves thee still! I feel it by my hate. 

Cleo. He comes! it is his voice, I ought to know it! 

Slave. Then to thy covert, slave! forlo! thy master ! [Erit. 

^ Act III., Scene VII. 

In this, anid similar scenes, Mademoiselle Rachel must have taxed her 
powers to give dignity to a source of interest so dubious; and there is one 
which, had it been previously suhmitbed to her acknowledged tact and judg¬ 
ment, would have been considerably modified, if not suppressed. It is that 
between Cleopatra and Octavia, in which very personal and lively epithets 
are exchanged—rather a petty conflict of two rival scolds than queenly 
asjpirers to the heart of Antony. liad the writer always observed the rules 
laid down by Aristotle, and recommended by Horace and Boileau, to pre¬ 
serve the dignity of tragedy; had she read* William Schlegel as much as 
William S^kspeare, or Corneille, she would have avoided some errors in 
taste and judgment—those “cineres dolosos,” so difficult even for the 
best actors to pass over without burning their toes, incurring the venge¬ 
ance of the gods,” and risking the failure of the piece. If surmounted, they 
must add another leaf to Mademoiselle Baehers wdl-eamed laurels; and 
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thundew of applause repay her Tor the effort, in the more brilliant and 
effective scenes* Antony s recognition of Cleopatra at Tareotmn is one 
of these, free from that &l6e taste and that straining for effect which show 
a want of powm? in the artist, the profuse use of c<^oum to supply tiie 
place of a few bold, decided strokes. , 

Ant. Thou here!'midfiaes — ^faithless as— 

CUo. Antony! • 

Ye gods I 'foshe! 

Ant. Alone! is’t real? Eros, is this she? 

My queen—my ador’d—yet ah how pale and sad ! 

Cleo. Absence and suffering ! yes I my courage fail’d me. 

Let us not part again. 

Ant. Go thou—I foUow. 

Cleo. You are no longer free. 

Ant. Your tove unbinds me. 

Cleo. You see it now ! life is not life without you. 

Ant. I had already snapp’d the bonds that bound me. 

I hasten’d to thee. 

Cleo. And I came to seek you. 

Ant. Ah! at what risks — ^what courage. 

Cleo. Uere comes Iras ! 

What tidings? 

Ant. Queen—the vessel waits for ns. 

Cleo. (to Iras.') ’Tis Antony. 

Iras, Cleopatra then is happy. 

Cleo. Speed! let us fly ! my fleet at Actium 

(Commands the seas—there will we battle Caesar! 

'riiere sli.all he render count for all his insults. 

Ant. 1 am thine, my love! now and for ever thine. 

Cleo. Fool that I was! to fear, envy Octavia. [Exeuntail. 

* Act III., Hcene VI II. 

Here Octavia, attended by Ventidius, comes to seek Antony. 

yen. Unworthy as he is! we are too late; 

He is fled, but let us haste— 

Oct. No, it is over! 

For Caesar’s sister ne’er will deign to mar 

Joys that insult her. My brother’s but too ready— 

All is prepared—the sentence is gone forth, 

The gods have will'd it. Let us seek his children. 

And 80 conceal my woe—their father’s infamy. 

Nay, 1 will follow them! 

Oct. No! I conjure you. 

Cherish his cJiildren’s love for him, ’tis all 

We now can do. Antony’s is a name 

To live tlirough time—to fill men’s tongues and story; 

Nor should his sons hear aught but of his glory. 

Yen. Oh Antony! and eouldst thou scorn such virtues ? 

Oct. No! *tis too much, in vain I womd be patient ! 

Hank, fortune, fame, all, all I would renounce 
To save him—be the lov’d, ador’d, fond mistress. 

Act III., Scene IX. 

The fortune of Antony is decided, and the Greek, that active and adven- 
turotis agent becomes busiest towards the mournful close. In an interview 
between this “ illustrk>os obsoure” and Ventidius, he treats the latter with 
an hauteur and nonchalance rather mortifying, after saving a man’s life, 
reading him a severe lecture upon the duty of obeying a royal mistress 
under all circumstances; though she ask you to take a cup of poison. A 
visit to the quiet, classical shades was nothing compared to beholding the 
favoured Antony, the despair and death of the bright gem of Egypt’s 
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beauties. He is, in short, one of the* most disinterested lovers upon 
record, for he aids Antony, while he enjoys his rage and confusion at Cleo¬ 
patra’s flight. To mitigate his wrath, Cleopatra, true to her fatal mission, 
gives out a false report of her own death, and Antony falls on his own 
swoi’d. The scene after the battle is well told. 

Cleo. Pardon, my best beloved,—my glorious—-victim. 

Ant. No, I would hate to expiate my crime. 

CUo. I am guilty, true ; be just, curse mo and kill— 

Or let me weep with you. 

Ant Whom you dishonour'd. 

I was renown’d; you have made me infamous— 

Sold me to Cscsar—my most hated rival. 

Cleo. {weeping.) Should I be here then? 

Ant. Let thy dastard fleet 

Desert us e’en as victory shone on us. 

Cleo. What should I say? You would not listen to me. 

Ant. And I, t’ abandon my old soldiers. 

Battling unto the death ! By all the gods, 

I am sham’d to speak it 'fore thee; but be speedy. 

To whom wouldst sell me, is it to young Caesar? 

Act IV. Scene F. 

But she soon succeeds in pacifying him, and he summons his old spirit, 
and resolves to battle it to the last. 

Ant. Didst see me fight? 

Cleo. I saw thy noble rage; 

It made me proud to witness! I, all courage, 

As I were steel, my soul like molten flame, 

And war itself seem’d but a glorious game. 

I tremble? never! to the winds I gave , 

My swelling sails. I stood upon the prow. 

My tresses floating like an angry spirit, 

Mingling fierce vengeance with your warriors’ cries. 

llcjoicing in that human storm of passions 

That outblew tbe occ.an’s breath. We drank to Neptune— 

To Jove, the mighty stator; and to Mars 
Threw goidon cups—our tributes to the waves. 

Maddening we ran from poop to poop, imploring 
With earthly bribes the help of gods and seas. 

Ant. So brave! admir’d me, too. Then wherefore fled— 

What demon spirited you? 

Cleo. Fatality! 

List to me—when the carnage spread about us, 

And flashing brands like fiery monsters rode 
Above the deep—and ’neath the waters, too— 

An unseen hand hurl’d them on board our war-ships. 

Till all the ocean seem’d one n^ss of flame. 

At the dread sight of such confusion—horror— 

Whole squadrons struggling like the sea’s own tempests. 

And on the shore that mute and moveless camp— 

The cries, the whistling of the darts and jav’Uus, 

And the bine waves all purple with the gore. 

Oh, ’twas too much! for then I could not see you— 

Methought you slain ; and ah I 1 saw a soldier 
So like yon, fall. Why should you die &r Caesar? 

Glory? a shadow—live ilo more for love. 

No, nol fate spoke the word! 1 turn’d and fled. 

• Act tv. Scene V, 

Such is a fair sample of the merits of the new “ Cleopatra.” If far 
from all we could wish, it is deddedly superior to the “Judith,” and 
other efforts of the same spirited and pleasing writer* 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF 

THE KING OP Prussia’s new year’s gift,” “ chantijlly,” &c. 


Chapter I. 

THE wreath of DAISIES. 

I HAD been for some time in Paris alone, and as must for ever be the 
case when living; apart from all ties of friendship and affection, was be¬ 
ginning to feel lonely even amid the noise and dissipation of this first 
capital of the world. 1 had grown weary, and sated even to disgust, 
of the very elegance and 'refinement, and was beginning once more 
to sigh for my old wandering life, and my old hardships and priva¬ 
tions. I had just arrived at that pitch of satiety at which the very 
mind becomes jaundiced, and every object is seen, as it were, through a 
.green and yellow atmosphere. Things which had upon first inspection 
excited admiration, nay, sometimes enthusiasm, now created a nausea 
difficult to describe. What had appeared magnificence and grandeur in 
•the public buildings, now appeared nought but overg;rown wearisome size ; 
what had seemed ingenuity in their invention? and manufactures now 
<lwindled into the most puerile frivolity. I had begun almost to fancy 
myself growing childish by residing with such a people. So, having 
made up my trunks at the hotel, I strolled forth to take my last 
dinner at the Palais Royal, and went on my way rejoicing that it was 
the last. 

I was first turning into the garden when I was accosted by my old 

friend R-, whom I had not seen for many years. I was delighted with 

the rencontre, and after many a cordial greeting pn both sides, we agreed 
to turn in together to Vefour’s, and take our dinner in company. Ilewas 
a great philosopher, my friend R——Nature had done her best to make 
him so, and the world’s experience had increased this natural stoicism 
without souring his temper, save now and then, when memory of the past 
would rise like a ghostly warning to bid him place no faith in the world’s 
friendships and the world’s affections. He had reason to place a high 
value on his knowledge of .mankind, for it had been bought with many a 
bitter pang, and many a M'ringing oP the heart. A faithless love, a 
treacherous friend assailing him on his very outset into life, had crushed 
his young feelings into bitterness, and made him exclaim in his despair, 
that all men are liarsbut now that the first sharp edge of his wrath 
had grown more blunted, there remtuned with him that sort of calm and 
cpjd philosophy, a mingUng together of pity and of scorn for the weak- 
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nesses and errors of his fellow men, and yet withal such generous sym¬ 
pathy for their woes, that his mind was in a perpetual struggle between the 
promptings of his own noble generous nature, and the false and selfish 
doctrines inculcated by the base ingratitude of the world* When we had 
dined, he proposed a stroll into tlie garden, to which 1 gladly assented, and 
taking a chair opposite the fountain, we passed a delicious hour in friendly 
converse of old scenes and youthful reminiscences, until we were reminded 
by the chill damp of night that it was time to seek otlier quarters more 
congenial to my friend’s weak state of health, and my own intention of 
setting forth betimes on the morrow. 

Such was the charm of R ——-’s spirit and conversation, that I found it 
hard to part with him, and would gladly have enjoyed his society a few 
hours longer, but to all my propositions for spending the remainder of the 
evening at some public place of amusement, he returned a decided nega¬ 
tive. Musard was tiresome—the theatre a bore—the opera assonnant 
—and, at length, in answer to my pressing entreaties, he returned 
frankly: 

“ I will own, dear friend, without disguise, that I have grown some¬ 
what Parisian, and like my worthy models, the elderly gentlemen of this 
good city, I have mes habitudes.^’ 

“ Oh, in that case—” replied I, stopping short, and holding out my hand 
to bid him farewell. 

“ Nay, 'tis not as you think,” said he, with gentleness, as he looked in 
my face, and beheld the peculiar smile which had gathered there ; “ you, 
who know so well the history of my life, should not have suspected that 
I would launch again on that sea of troubles.”,, 

“ But in Paris a man may be forgiven, if he should forget the anguish 
of the past and the wise resolutions for the future, among the allurements 
and seductions which beset him on all sides.” 

“ Nay, more,” returned he, mournfully, “ he should be envied for tho 
very faculty of forgetfiilness. ’Tis a rare gift, and those who possess it 
should be thankful. But—a truce to grave reflections—come with 
me, and let me show you one whose philosophy, like my own, hath stood 
the test of many a bitter trial. You will smile to find where my homage 
has been daily paid for well nigh fifteen years—where my admiration has 
all been spent. It has been laid at the feet of one who, no longer in pos¬ 
session of youth and beauty, is yet to me the most interesting of her sex. 
She has taught me how to live, by teaching me, by her experience, all 
that life is worth, and tq her narrations alone, for she abstains from coun¬ 
selling, do I owe much of that resignation which, at first, I feared would 
be unattainable. But come, you who are for ever seeking new pages in 
the book of human life, may have some interest in the perusal of this, 
and I shall be greatly disappointed in my own judgment, if you do 
not find a charm beyond that of novelty in her acquaintance.” 

Of course, to such a proposition I was but too happy to accede, and, 
crossing the garden, he led me to the side oi^ the square opening on the 
Place des Vlctoirea. Here, stopping in what seemed to me one of the 
most unfrequented corners, he entered a little glass case, for it would 
require a. stretch of the imagination to dignify it with the name of shop, 
wherein the piles of fresh nosegays, the scattered leaves, the wreaths and 
hearts, and quaint devices of immorteUes^ procldmed the temple of one 
of those priestesses of Flora, whose very existence is peculiar to the city 
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of Paris^—boaqueti^re. 1 had at first expected to behold, seated \ritluti 
this fury sbrme, a young and elegant female, such as I had been accus* 
tomed to see occupying the counters of the magasins wrhich encircle tihe 
Pa^ Royal,—* bmg all smiles, and pink muslin, with satin aproa%nd 
plaited £nll, with hair so black and shining Uiat it might be taken 
for a satin skull cap, with large gilt brooch and mock gold waist buckle; 
in short, one of those delicious, beaming, toiling, lighthearted creatures, 
poor as nnns, yet eleg^t and poetical as houris—a grisetto of Paris. 
I was mistaken. The only occupant of the little hop was a lady 
somewhat past the prime of life, rather on its decline, of a mild and 
benign expression of countenance, whose coal black eyes. Still possessing 
much of the vigour and fire of youth, seemed to borrow additional lustre 
from the soft pallor of her features. She was attired in a close-fitting 
dress of rich black silk. A snowy fichu of plaited muslin was crossed in 
tight folds over her bosom, sufficiently open at the throat to disclose the 
massive gold heart and cross, still worn by those females of her calling 
who follow the old regime. Her head-dress consisted of the high 
and picturesque cap, generally wora by females of all classes before 
the time of the Revolution, and now but seldom seen.. It was com¬ 
posed of the richest Mechlin, which, descending in a cloud on each 
side of her face, lent it even a greater paleness, by casting over her cheek 
and brow that peculiarly soffshade, so loved by painters, and which they 
prize so highly, as giving an indescribable interest even to the tamest 
portrait. 

She was busily engaged, when we entered, sorting the buds and leaves 
of a large hunch of orange blossoms. A beautiful bouquet of the delicious 
plant lay on the marble slab beside her, and her fingers were weaving, 
with a skill and nicety unknown but to those of her profession in PanS;, 
a chaplet of the same, drawing through each starry blossom an elastic 
silver-wif% yet leaving it as fresh as when gathered from the tree. 

She smiled as my friend entered the shop, and extended her hand 
across the little counter towards him ; and with that bland, old-tashioned 
politeness, which in former days knew no distinction of station as regards 
the softer sex, he bent forward, and carried it to his lips. 

I remarked, by the way, that the hand was fair and dimpled as that of 
the most luxurious sultana, and must, moreover, at that moment, have 
been redolent of the fragrant orange-blossoms, therefore felt no astonish¬ 
ment at my friend’s courtesy. 1 must confess, however, that I was 
somewhat put out of countenance by the ceremonious manner in which I 

was introduced to this bouqueti^re by R-, who seemed to use as much 

ceremony and etiquette, as though he had been commissioned to present 
me at court. 

The object of ail this homage raised her eyes towards me with a soft, 
sleepy look, hut I could observe a sly, quiet smile play about the comers 
of her mouth, as her glance fell upon a full-blown, damask rose, which I 
had purchased as I came along, and which but a moment before I had 
imagined to be beautiful. had fortunathly presence of mind enough to 
feel the mute criticism, and instantly dislodged it, with a requesi^ that 
she would replace it with one of her own compositions, as she was wont 
to call those bouquets upon which she had bestowed peculiar care. She 
instantly complied, evidently pleased with this mark of attention, and in 
a few moments presented me with a bouquet des bois, at the same time 
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telling me that it was the one most iu v(^e for the promenade in the 
Bois de Boulog^qe. It was composed of a few purple violets, a sprig of 
valerian, a lily of the valley, and a blossom of the wood-strawberry, with 
on# single specimen of its beautiful scarlet fruit. It was a chef-a oeuvre 
in its exquisite simplicity, and I felt proud of the very complacency with 
which she herself surveyed it, placing it in the most advantageous posi¬ 
tion, and then stepping back to view the general effect. R-told me, 

with a jealous sneer, that I looked murderous ; and this observation, of 
course, completely consoled me for the departure of the five-franc piece 
from my own pocket to that in the apron of the bouquetiere, iu exchange 
for an article of which even the nominal value could have been scarcely a 
single sou. 

“ Always pleasantly engaged, Madame Robert,” said my friend to the 
bouquetiere, as she laid down, upon the cool marble counter, the finished 
chaplet which she had been braiding; “ why, your lift must pass away 
amid dreams of love and beauty, in wafting blessings with the blossoms 
that are twined around the brow of each youthful bride, and in vows for 
the happiness of those who receive with more gladness these offerings of 
friendship when twined by you.” 

She laughed outright at my friend’s attempt at poetical inspiration, 
but, suddenly checking herself, she said, mournfully, 

“ You forget that we must, at times, have other thoughts than those of love, 
and mirth, and marriage,” and she touched a wreath of amaranth, which 
hung against the wall; “ even amid my work, I sometimes sigh to think 
that it will be worn rather with tears than smiles. Look at yonder 
snow-white wreath: ’tis for the lame and pafient daughter of one of our 
oldest peers. She will be united to-morrow to a heartless spendtlirift, 
who, broken in health and fortune, with no one single quality to justify 
the high name he bears, yet comes, an unwilling, nay, a sneering bride¬ 
groom to the altar, deeming himself a sacrifice in being unite^liio one all 
gentleness and guileless purity; while she, on her part, would gladly 
resign all hopes of grandeur, to pass away her days amid the calm and 
quiet of the old convent from which she is to be torn for to-morrow’s 
ceremony. Here is a bouquet, to be worn by a buxom widow, who 
adorns herself, for the third time, with the nuptial blossoms. As she is 
forbidden by custom to wear the orange flower, which can be assumed 
but once, she has ordered jessamine. I work without spirit, for I almost 
feel as if I were an accomplice in this arrogant pretension to youth and 
innocence.” 

She pointed to the bunch of delicate flow'ers which lay before her, and 
I took it up to breathe its exquisite fragrance. As I did so, I could not 
forbear a smile. I perceived that the sly, satirical philosopher, had in¬ 
troduced here and there a few Michaelmas daisies, and her glowing 
black eyes twinkled with fun and roischief, as they met my glance. 

She, however, continued her occupations with as much unconcern as 
if we had been a hundred leagues distant, apd thus, in the midst of much 
quiet pleasantry, sometimes sefiasoned by a reflection full of melancholy, 
or an aphorism worthy of a professed philosopher, did she invent and 
execute the most beautiful productions, worthy to adorn the artist’s 
study, to be gazed upon as models when a Madonna was to be crowned 
with flowers, or a sleeping Jesus to be strewn with blossoms by the 
hands of ministering angels, telling us, at the same time, the individual 
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destination of each one, with such indnite grace and humour, that I no 

longer wondered at the fascination which had so often held R- - spell* 

bound for hours at her side. 

** This pale camelia, with its shining leaves turned tdl downwards to 
the stem, is for an actress of one of the minor theatres, from a stripling 
heir, who is beginning to despair, because the object of his flame has 
never worn the bunch of canmtions he seflt her a day or two ago. Rely 
upon it she will grow frightened at the message, and will wear in her 
hair to-night a wreath of damask-roses, even though she should be called 
upon to act the part of nun or vestal. Here is a bunch of marigolds 

from the young moustached Due de D- to the Countess S——. 

He is evidently bent on a journey ; look at the sprig of purple heath; 
'tis to some mountains—no doubt the Pyrenees. I warrant me I shall 
have an order, before the day is out, for the same ugly mixture, with tKe 
addition of a blue corn-flower, a sprig of jasmine, and a ludf-blown 
rose, signifying confidence, and truth, and hope ; and then madame will 
fall sick in time to avoid suspicion, and be ordered to the mwx^ whither 
her trusting husband will of course hasten to convey her. Yonder wreath, 
made from the pith of the bull-rush, is for the Holy Virgin, in one of the 
side chapels of St. Roch. It is the offering of a poor little damsel, whose 
lover has just recovered from a fit of illness, which the maiden deems 
owing to her prayers. Now, I worked at this with right good will—nay, 
do not sneer, it is a first, fresh, early love; they are both scarce sixteen. 

Here are bouquets for the young Marquise d’A-. She will, perhaps, 

shut herself in her boudoir alone for hours, to inhale their sweets at leisure. 
In the course of my long career, she is but the second I have met 
with who carried this nervous susceptibility to so great a pitch. It is 
her life, and she could no more live without flowers, than she could 
breathe without air, or see without the light of heaven.” 

While she had been speaking, she had filled the large basket which 
Babet, the peasant girl, her aid and messenger, held upon her arm, and 
the latter soon after took her departure, to convey the various orders to 
their respective destinations. 

But one single object remained upon the marble slab. It was a 
wreath of the common white daisy, so lightly and elegantly wrought, 
that it might have been a meet ornament for the tresses of the proudest 
beauty of the land. I thought she had forgotten to place it in the 
basket with the rest, and, catching some of my friend R-^-'s com¬ 

placency, I stepped after Babet to call her bach, but the bouqueti^re 
detained me, while a dark shadow pasSed across her calm open brow, as 
she said, 

** Nay, nay, you are too good : *tis not for profit that I wove that 
garland, it was for my own pleasure, and, although it be but a melan¬ 
choly one, yet, after all, it is some little relief to turn from ministering to 
the idle passions and miserable vanities of others, to satisfy the purest of 
our soul’s affections.” 

A tear glistened in her eye, as she took the wreath and gazed upon it 
mournfully ; but, presently rallying, she added, with her own meaning 
smile, 

“ You, who are young, would scarcely credit the number of these 
garlands I have already woven. Could I now see them displayed before me, 
they would form a most goodly monument to the memory of departed 
years, and might serve to teach the young, the beautiful, and the gifted. 
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tibat there may be some who, bmng none of these, may yet live to deck 
their graves, and whose humble love may end in being all that is left to 
stand between them and oblivion.” 

Both R—— and myself naturally felt our curiosity excited to know 
the histoiy of her for whoso tomb me had been at pains to weave that 
delicate garland, and we both uttered a pressing request that the 
bouqueti^re would relate to hs a history which h^ power to call up 
such moumiul recollections in her mind. 

“I ought, perhaps, to hesitate to tell it you,” said she, sorrowfully; 

for I can scarcely deem it just thus to lay open the woes of one who 
in life, would have shrunk from owning them, even to herself. It is but 
a melancholy tale, and, were I a man, 1 should feel some little shame in 
hearing it; and if I now consent to tell it you, ’tis only with a hope that 
the memory of what I am about to recount may serve as a warning.” 

The hour for the opera was passed, there could be no f irther chance of 
catching the longing envious eye of any fair dame hurrying to the ball 
or the theatre, no hope of seducing the five franc piece from the pocket of 
the indulgent husband or doting lover. Babet was gone for the night, 
so the bouqueti^re closed the shutters, and drawing the high stool upon 
which she was seated nearer to us, while she still held that pale dim gar* 
land in her hand, she told us the following story, in which I have en¬ 
deavoured as much as possible to follow the style of the narrator. 

Chaptek II. 

GEORGETTE COMMENCES* HER TALE. 

“ It is now, alas! many, many years since I first came to Paris, all alone, 
one fine summer's morning, with no other baggage than a basket made of 
fresh peeled osiers, hanging on one arm, and a blue cotton handkerchief 
suspended from the other. The basket was well stored with the sweetest 
roses, packed in fresh cool moss, my whole stock in trade, and the kerchief 
contained a brown and wholesome home-made loaf of my mother’s own 
baking, which was to enable me to wait without fear the appearance of 
my first customer. 

The old coche rumbled none the heavier for bearing me among its 
passengers, for my baggage consisted of nought but flowers, while my 
soul was full of hope, and my heart so light and so overflowing with love 
towards the whole creation, that it felt as if verily borne on wings of grati¬ 
tude to Heaven. Ah, well-a-day! "I often ask myself can it indeed be me ? 
Am 1 indeed that same Georgette 1 sometimes see through the dim veil 
of memory and time, as I then made my first entry into this great metro¬ 
polis on that bright and sunny morning? Mon Dieu ! I thought that 
all men were noble and just, and all women gentle and true, and believed 
from my soul that Jean Bailie, the faithless shepherd, who had robbed 
my poor mother and beggared her children, was the only rogue to be 
met with in the whole univeme. Alas! the memory of such fond credulity 
alone would suffice to prove how long, how very long, it is since then I 

** I wore at that time the highChampeuois cap, and the short full petti¬ 
coat of the girls of {nrovince. The little scarlet boddice I well re¬ 
member was a chef-a oeuvre. It had taken my good aunt, Scolastique, 
twelve months in embroidering. 1 was then as smart a little figure as 
might be seen from one end of France to the other, with small waist and de- 
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licateaiwles, 8&d pert) izu^uiatlte, jet blaekeyes, which the young* gentlemen 
used to say, seen^ to Iwi defiance as they passed. To say truth, I waa ft 
saucy jade, and shrank not from measuring speech with the smartest and 
most smooth-tongued among them all. 

“It was my good old grandmother who took charge of me on my arrival, 
and well do I remember how I used to be diverted by her anxiety con¬ 
cerning me, and how she would lean upon lifer stick to gaze from the little 
hicame of our attic, until I was lost to sight, and then, when she coidd 
see me no longer, she would sit herself down and weep to riiink that her 
age and infirmities should prevent her from accompanying me to guard 
me against evil, and above all to warn me against the honeyed words of the 
young gentlemen, who would sometimes gather round my basket, like 
bees hovering about a tulip-bed, and who loved greatly to measure with 
me in the merry war of wit and sarcasm. But the good old soul 
had no cause for fear. I needed no other protection than my own honest 
heart, and the memory of my dear mother’s lessons, and these availed me 
so well that the young cavaliers would tell my companions that ‘ Geor¬ 
gette was like a branch of her own wild eglantine, worthless when viewed 
from a distance, and when approached without precaution, found to be full 
of rough thorns and prickles.’ 

“ I used to walk in the morning down the Boulevards, and sometimes 
also through some of the more frequented streets in their vicinity, for I 
was at that time but a young beginner, and forced to go myself in quest 
of customers. 


I would frequently stand at the comer of the Rue Poissonifere, for I 
had been told that the station was a good one, owing to the pupils of the 
Conservatoire, a giddy, thoughtless race, who, never capable of resisting 
temptation, would spend upon a smart bouquet, or bunch of violets, what 
had been set aside to lengthen the frugal breakfast. From habit, I soon 
grew familiar with their appearance, and could tell any one of the tribe at 
a glance. There was no mistaking the jaunty gait, and slovenly attire. 
Some betrayed themselves by the thick rolls of music they carried in their 
hands, some by the manner in which they tripped along, hamming the 
airs from some popular opera, but most of all did they make themselves 
known by the stray curl-papers which would peep from among the artificial 
buds and blossoms bedecking the inside of the showy bonnet. 

“ I had observed but one of the whole troop whose appearance differed 
from this description. She was a pale, melancholy-looking j^rl, whose 
large dark eyes, full of a restless, unquiet expression, were shaded by lashes 
dark, too, as the raven’s wing, with eofel black hair, i-ested in smooth 
shining bands upon a forehead, whose snowy whiteness was traversed fay 
many a blue vein, indicative of languor and ill health. 

“ Many a time had I observed her stop as she passed me on her way to 
the school to contemplate the contents of my basket. She would some¬ 
times hang over the flowers for a few moments, as though she had in¬ 
tended to make a purchase, and then suddenly tearing herself away 
with a sigh, retake the arm of her companion and hurry down the street 
with a quicker pace than before. 

What first attracted my attention to the poor child, was the evident 
admiration, it might almost be called passion, with which she would stop 
to gaze on the flowers which I held for sale, seeming to inhale their fra* 
grance with rapture. At first I used to accost her with a request to pur» 
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chase, but when I found that this only drew a deep blush to her cheek, and 
a few muttered words of excuse from her lips, I desisted. To own the truth, 
I was pleased and flattered at the undisguised admiration she would ex~ 
press at the arrangement and selection of my bouquets, and by degrees I 
grew to watch for her coming with a kind of pleasure, and to grieve when 
the best of my flowers had been carried off before she had seen them. She 
was the only being who sympathised with me in such ardent admiration of 
these gems of the creation, and I have often felt more delight at one soft 
breathed exclamation of rapture which fell from her pale thin lips on be¬ 
holding any peculiar beauty in my newly-gathered posies, than in the 
jingling sound of the silver coin thrown by the young gallant into the 
pocket of njy apron, as the price of the very same flowers. 

“The whole appearance of the little maiden, so gentle and so modesty 
formed a striking contrast with that of her companions. The very Steve 
by whom she was always accompanied, partook of all the characteristics 
of her flaunting and thoughtless sisterhood. She was a tall, showy girl, 
with a very handsome, good-humoured countenance, always attired in 
some dazzling larg^e patterned cotton print, the flaring colours of which 
would cause me to tingle even to my very fingers’ ends. In fact, her 
gown always produced upon my nerves the same effect as the creaking of 
a door, or a false note upon the ear of a musician. It set my teeth on 
edge. 

“ Notwithstanding this, however, the girl seemed a good-natured soul, 
and I must say that I never saw her behave in any way roughly towards 
her beautiful and melancholy companion. I observed, indeed, that she 
always spoke with a studied gentleness to«her, as she would have done to 
soothe a tender infant, and when the little maid would linger over long 
before my basket, she would merely content herself, when the hour was 
late, by pulling her along good-naturedly, and exclaiming, 

“ ‘ Mon Dieu! Paquerette,’* (how I loved the name!) ‘ what can there 
be so curious to behold in a few gathered roses ?’ 

“ One fine summer’s morning I repaired to my station earlier than 
usual, for there was great bustle and hurrying to and fro in the Hue Pois- 
sonifere. The annual concours was to take place on that day, and soon 
the street was crowded with troops of joyous youths and anxious maidens, 
whose beating hearts and flushed countenances plainly bespoke the hope 
which each felt to be distinguished on that day. My heart was with poor 
Paquerette, and of all that joyous crew, she was the only one for whom 
my prayers ascended. I waited all day upon that station, and remained 
to a much later hour than usual; impelled by a feeling of interest which 
I had never felt before upon any similar occasion. I bad endeavoured to 
divert my enmii by weaving a little garland of my unsold violets, as a trial 
of skill. How beautiful it was! white and blue, with the dark green dew'y 
leaves encircling each bunch, iit to adorn the brows of a youthful poetess, 
or, the idea has struck me since, to throw upon the cold, damp, bosom of 
a corpse. 

“ it was late when the‘seance broke up, and soon, to the rattling of 
departing carriages, succeeded the outpouring of the pupils. Some evi¬ 
dently more pert and self-sufficient than when they repaired thither in the 
morning, others, alas ! with countenances which betrayed the impress of 
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anguish and disappointment; while there were some fair faces among the 
girls, ay, and if I remember rightly, among the lads too, which bore the 
marks of recent tears. 

“ I watched with beating heart tlie coming of Paquerette. I saw at 
once how it had fared with her. There was scorn in the cualing lip, and 
indignation in the dashing of her eye, which told me her tale as plainly 
as though I had seen it written in graven characters before me. 1 could 
read the history of ef&rts despised and disregai'ded, of genius neglected 
and misunderstood, and of self-love stung and humbled to the veiy quick, 
that my heart bled for her. She laised her dark eyes to my face as she 
passed. She felt that I understood what was passing in her mind, for she 
blushed like scarlet; and when, by an almost involuntary movement, I 

E laced the dark wreath I had been weaving upon the polished tresses of 
er raven hair, she looked at me for an instant silent and motionless, and 
then taking my hand, she pressed it to her lips and bathed it witli her 
tears. 

“ From that very moment was dated my intimacy with Paquerette, 
bound closer day by day by admiration on my part and gratitude on hers. 
We grew to be inseparable. It was my first attachment—it lasted true 
and faithful to the end, and, during my long career, I have formed no 
other. 

“ She would rise with the dawn, and, pale and sickly as she was, would 
think it no hardship to accompany me to the market, and assist in fur¬ 
nishing my basket for the day, deeming herself sufficiently repaid by the 
sight of the delicious produce of gardeu and green-house, of which she 
could thus enjoy the view witlipiit being compelled to purchase. 

“ It was the good woman with whom she lived, the mother of the tall 
Melanie, the girl who accompapied her to the Conservatoire, who told 'me. 
the history of the maiden, and a dark and melancholy history it was. 

“ Paquerette was the daughter, so she told me, of one of the noblest 
houses of La 'V'endfie. She had herself, when young, lived in the family, 
but having since that time left her province for Paris, and been married 
to a stem republican, she had for some time lost sight of them. But with 
that faithful attachment, the peculiar attribute of the natives of \\GvpaySf 
she never forgot those beneath the protecting wing of whose ancestors 
whole generations of her own forefathers had lived and died. 

“ I ought, rightly, to tell you this story in the same language in which it 
was told to me, in order to convey to you an adequate idea of the im¬ 
pression it produced upon me. ^ 

“ It was one cool summer’s evening, and we were sitting endeavouring 
to breathe the air on the bench before the gate of the mansion of which 
Madame Michelle was portress, for Uke many others in those troublous 
times, she, too, had seen changes, and from having been the wife of a 
respectable shopkeeper, had been glad to accept this humble situation in 
her old age, and to assure the protection of the family for her daughter. 

“ Paquei'ette was standing on the evening I mention at a short distango 
from us, leaning against the wall, with her ftrm thrown lovingly around 
the stem of a wide-spreading geranium. I remember the plant well, it 
had been a sickly cutting, which had been thrown away as worthless, but 
which by care and skilful management she had rendered the marvel of 
the whole quartier. Her head was leaning fondly towards it, and^ her 
face was almost buried among its scarlet blossoms, while they, as if in 
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gratitude, endeavoured to shed a glew over her pallid face, making her 
appear, as I remember we both said at the time, like the statue on the 
marble tomb in St. Gervais when the setting sun shines thrcmgh the ^at 
painted window and for a while cheats the beholder into a ^li^ that it 
IS about to start into life, and to descend horn its unearthly pedestaL 
Just so did she stand: her slight £gure bent over the plant, and so wrapt 
in contemplation of the flow^, tlmt she heeded not tW it was her own 
sad history which fumbhed the subject of our conversation, nor yet the 
large warm tears which chased each other down my lace as the words fell 
from the lips of Fran9oise. 

‘“Judge of my anguish,' said the good woman, ‘when after years of 
absence I learnt that my young seigneur had met his death in a skirmish 
with the Republican troops, and that his youthful and lovely wife was a 
prisoner in the Conciergerie, where she was awaiting the execution of the 
sentence by which she was condemned for no other Crime than that of 
having been the wife of a brave and loyal gentleman, to die upon the 
scaffold. It was a long time before 1 could gain access to her, for I. was 
closely watched by my good man, who, God be gracious to his soul, would 
not let me stir abroad for fear of betraying my real opinion of our 
rulers. At last, however, I did succeed in gaining admittance. I need 
not tell you how. ’Tis ever the same story of weary supplication and de¬ 
grading stratagem. Alas ! I had at first cause to repent that I had 
sought to visit her, for I verily thought my heart w'^ould have broken when 
I beheld the piteoas plight in which the poor young lady was left. The 
prbons were crowded at that time, and I cannot describe to you the ap¬ 
pearance of tlmt noisome dungeon. ^ ^ 

“ ‘ The young countess knew me at once, although so many years had 
elapsed since the time when, a blooming girl, I used to carry milk to her 
father’s chateau. But, the Lord in his goodness knows, that I should 
not have recognised her even had I seen her, as in those same happy 
days, running to meet me down the noble avenue which led to the old 
mansion. It made me weep till I thought my heart would burst, to 
hear her wild and fond expressions of gratitude on seeing me, for they 
made me feel how’ lonely and deserted she had been,—one who had been 
but so short a time before the idol of a whole province, and at whose smile 
alone hundreds would have flown to do her bidding. She told me that 
none were left of all those to whom she had thus been dear. The plough 
and the harrow Had gone over her husband’s lands, fire and rapine had 
laid waste her father’s hepth, and that ’twas mercy she was condemned 
tS die, for she should not know jtvhere to lay her head. The poor lady 
was near her time, and it was this circumstance alone which had saved 
her from the immediate execution of her sentence. A feeling of joy 
stole over me as 1 contemplated her worn and pallid features, for 1 knew 
that she would escape the savage decree. It needed but to see her sunken 
eye, and to hear her deep and hollow voice, to feel assured of thb. The 
tl^ught of her child seemed in nowise to trouble her. She appeared 
certain that it would bear her company down into the grave. 

“ ‘ During the latter days I scarcely stirred from her side, for she seemed 
to live but when 1 was nigh, and when I was absent would do nought 
but sit on bar low pallet, watching the door for my return. And yet with 
my humble means 1 could afford but little consolation,’” 
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BY CHAKOiS HERVBY, BSQ, 

• • 

Mr. Mitcheirs Programme —“ Jerusalem”—“Le Trfesor du Paurro”—^Bardou— 
Actor-Painters and|Sculpt6rs—Vernet and Bouffe—0p4ra Nationel—Pumam- 
bules, D^buraUryH*—Madame Allan Despreaux. 


Vehily the manager of the little bonbonnure in King^street, St. 
James’s, deserves well of hia fellow citizens. Year after year, seasoa 
after season, regardless of expense, trouble, and fatigue, he commences 
anew his Herculean labours, sallying forth like a giant refreshed to cater 
for the intellectual appetites of his habituh. Now in Paris, now in 
Brussels, now on the wing to Orleans or Bouen, now skimming over the 
flats of Belgium, or braving the mists of Holland, this indefatigable ex¬ 
plorer contrives annually to return home full-handed from his seaixh after 
that rarest of all rarities—Novelty. 

Ilis opening announcement is generally simple and clearly worded, but 
like Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head, it means far more than its phrase¬ 
ology would seem to imply; the statement, apparently so simple and un¬ 
varnished, that the season will commence on such a day, signifies, in other 
words, that on that day the victims of ennui, fogs, and influenza, the 
unfortunates who have courageously, but despairingly, struggled through 
an incipient London winter, may find a place of refuge open to thomf a 
cheerful, well-warmed snuggery, where, three times a week, from eight 
o’clock, p. m. till midnight, they may partake of the tempting entertain¬ 
ment their Amphitryon has so liberally provided for them. And now 
let us examine the bill of fare for the approaching year. 

The present list does not include so many stars as those of former 
seasons, but one glance at its contents is sufficient to show that the main 
object of the lessee has been to improve the ensemble of the pieces produced 
by the engagement of several artistes from the same theatre. Thus, we 
find no less than eighteen actors and actresses selected from the Palais 
Royal company, being in fact, with some dozen cxcsfitions, the entire 
troupe. If 1 am not misinformed, the main body of that pfialanx will 
appear in the month of June, thus facilitating the reproduction of any 
successful novelties which may have beeh brou^t out in Paris up to that 
period. 

Some few of these glorious farceurs are familiar to the English public: 
Levassor, Ravel, and Alcide Tousez, have already made many jaws ache 
and many hands tingle by their inimitable drolleries. But Sainville, Gras- 
sot, marvellous, unapproachable Grassot, and Lemcnil are still new to 
London; Derval, one of the most gentlemanlike comedians in Paris or eUP* 
where, has not yet (at all events professionally) quitted his household 
gods for le perfiae Albion, and Berger, L’heritier, LacouriSre, and Kale- 
kaire are now, for the first tune, setting forth on their pilgrimage. 

And thou, delicious Laure Lambert> thou, whose lustrous eyes and 
Qrocian moulded arms have long ranked thee among the most dang^- 
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ous and witching of Parisian syrens, art thou about to leave us ? and thou 
lively Scriwaneck, and thou piquante Juliette, and thou witty and accom- 

S lished Lemdnil! All, even down to Aline Duval, Freneix, and Madame 
loutiii, all are on the list of deserters. But, beware mesdemoiseUeSy 
beware, lest we in our turn prove inconstant. Beware, lest transferring 
our homage to Duverger, to Ozy, to Brassine, nay to Lucile Durand, 
and Pauline, we vote your abdication .perpetual, and turn a deaf car to 
all entreaties for pardon! Aliw! I fear that one glance from Lambert's 
bright orbs would annihilate our sternest resolutions. N*est ce paSy 
Mademoiselle Laure ?' 


Among the most important names on the list, Bgure those of Achard 
and pretty gentille Desiree, her first appearance in England. A man 
must be indeed blas^ not to derive pleasure from the charming naivete 
and fascinating liveliness of this most agreeable young artiste. There is a 
freshness in her acting, an absence of all outward show of art, which in 
these conventional days is most rare and most enjoyable I do not know 
' if the piece called “ tJn Tuteur de Vingt Ans” is to be produced for her, 
but if so the ahonnes have an exquisite treat in store for them. 

Nathalie is engaged fpr two months, and takes with her an extensive 
repertoire. Neuville, that imitative prodigy, will introduce to the English 
public, not only himself, but also Bouffe, Ravel, Numa, Klein, Lepeintre, 
and Alcide Tousez, while some excellent plays, including “ Echec et 
Mat,” and “ Diogfene” are in preparation for my worthy friend Bocage, 
the creator of “ Buridan,” and one of the few really sterling comedians of 
the day. 

Mr. Mitchell has done well in engaging Montaland and Fechter, they 
are both clever and painstaking actors, and will greatly benefit the en- 
sSnble of his pieces; he has discovered a treasure in little Maria Marot, a 
mere child, but a very promising one. Mademoiselle Lagier, from the 
Variates, has talent, and does not lack aplomb; Messrs. Landrol (if the 
father, a good actiuisitlon; if the son, moderately so), St. Marie, and 
Lucien, and Mesdames Chataigniez, and Anais Sauzion, complete the 
Parisian portion of the company, which also includes among others, 
Messrs. Lemonnier, Chatelain, Henr^ Alix, and Josset, and Mesdames 
St. Auge, Valmy, De Varennes, Baptiste, andDavennay. Connais pas. 

And Cartigny, bluff, jovial Cartigny, could I for a moment forget 
him? As well might the Ethiopian Serenaders strive to exist without 
“ Bones,”,as the*6t. James’s Theatre without Cartigny ! 

The success of “ I Lombardi,” recently produced at the Acad^mie 
Boyale under the title of “Jerusalem,” with considerable additions and al¬ 
terations, maybe appropriately tcl'med a succes de dhorSy the scenery, cos¬ 
tumes, and general getting up of the piece being so admirable, as completely 
to absorb the attention of the audience. Were it not for these most agree¬ 
able accessories, I much doubt if the opera would have obtained more 
than a succes d*estime (equivalent to no success at all), Verdi’s music 
^ing, for the most part, far more provocative of ennui than of pleasure. 
Wi it is, backed by me scenjc perfection alluded to, by a charming ballet, 
and, on the whole, very tolerable singing, it will very probably have a 
run. Of one tiung, however, I am certain, viz., that if this very fashion¬ 
able composer contributes many such productions to the ripertoire of the 
opera, th^ will soon be no member of the company capable of inter¬ 
preting them, A tenor or a soprano must be leather-lunged to endure 
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such Herculean exertions without utter prostration of all vocal power. 
Duprez, to whom the principal part in the opera, that of Gaston, has 
been confided, is (notwithstanding his incomparable acting), painful to 
see, and far more painful to hear. Such a continued and unavailing 
struggle between artisttc enthusiasm and physical debility, 1 have seldom 
eeen, and never wish to see again. 

The basso, Alizard, is, with the exception of Barroilhet, who, luckily 
for him, does not play in the piece, the only singper in the troupe whose 
voice is proof against the instrumental thunders in which il Signor 
Maestro Giuseppe Verdi delights: the stout little hero hears up nobly 
ugainst both dmm and trumpet, and certainly combats most efficiently 
and most successfully for “ Jerusalem.” The other male singers are but 
mediocre, the best being, perhaps, Bremonde, who has lately taken to 
bellowing like an enraged bull, and Porthfiaut, who is inaudible during 
three parts of an air in order to come out strong at the close. 

Madame Julian van Gelder, on whose engagement Verdi properly 
insisted at a. sine qua non, is rather handsome, and possesses a powerful 
but slightly sharp soprano, which she manages very artistically. She 
has some high notes to touch, and some roulades to execute which would 
try the temper of the most enduring voice, and which she attacks most 
courageously. Palmarn qum meruitferat. Bravo, Madame Julian van 
<ielder. 

I think I just hinted at the pretty ballet introduced into the third act, 
the scene being a marvellously beautiful sylvan glade, embellished with a 
fountain, and peopled with graceful and light-footed nymphs, personified 
by Mesdemoiselles Maria, Fuoco, Fleury, Robert. Flora Fabbri, Plunkett, 
and Adt'le Dumil4tre. A tier the four first had treated us to a pas de 
quatre, very neatly danced, especially by Fuoco, that little witching 
coquette, Adeline Plunkett (to whom Flora Fabbri served admirably as a 
foil), darted on with that joyous bounding step peculiarly her own, and 
smiling, not with the stereotyped smile, or rather grin, de riguetir, usually 
sported by Mesdemoiselles X or Z (one mustn’t be too personal), but with 
a smile of such real earnest gaiety and good-humour, that St. Anthony 
himself would have been fascinated by it. She never seems to aim «t 
effect, but dunces as if her whole heart and soul were in the steps her 
tiny feet execute so charmingly.. One can only compare her to a feu 
follet, a flickering gleam of light, now here, now there, dazzling and 
•enchanting while it shines, and leaving all in darkness when ihdisappears. 

Scarcely had our aching hiyids time to tingle after she had vanished 
from our view when in sailed Ad^le P^mil^tre, the tall, the graceful, the 
lightly bounding. She is now the sole worthy representative of the’ 
ballonne, or TagHoni school, the genre of all her Comrades being more or 
less tacqueti. Were she wise, however, she would eschew the over-abun¬ 
dant use of paint; her cheeks, which are none of the plumpest, are as 
thickly coated with rouge es is Mademoiselle Fuoco’s forehead with blanc. 

I need hardly say that the personal appearance of neither lady is ipi- 
proved thereby. • 

The Vaudeville, which has for some time been in a declining way, but 
whose motto has, nevertheless, apparently been contre fortune bon ctxur, 
drew a full house the other night by the announcement of a new thl^- 
act drama, entitled “ Lo Tr^sor du Pauvre.” I wish I could add thatthb 
novelty was likely to be a treasure to the theatre ; not that the piece is 
either badly written or badly played, but the subject verges too closely 

Jan ,— VOL. Lxxxn. no. cccxxv. k 
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on melodrama to be agreeable in a theatre where the vaudeville Jton^flon 
should always reign supreme. The main, indeed, the sole support of 
“ Le Tr<5sor du Pauvre” is Bordou, and right earnestly did that exceUent 
actor exert himself on the first night of performance to avert the storm of 
which his talent alone prevented the explosion. Bardou has, hitherto, been 

ramatic performer, and, not- 
lis creations of le Bonhomme 
“M^moires du Diable,” has 
seldom had an opportunity of fairly showing the singular versatility of 
his powers. The very long and trying part of Pierre Bertin in “ Le Tr4sor 
du Pau\Tc” is sustained by him with great ability, and would alone entitle 
Bardou to rank among the leading comedians of the day, had not that 
distinction been long ago attained by him. I hope this truly clever actor 
will some day be introduced to the English public : setting aside his per¬ 
sonal merits, his repertoire is at once extensive and amusing, and em¬ 
braces every variety of piece from comedy and drama down to the broadest 
farce, from “ Le Protege” and “ Les Trois Loges,” to “ Les Petites 
Misferes” and “ La Gazette des Tribunaux.” 

Indep(!ndently of their dramatic celebrity, several French actors enjoy 
a deserved i-eputation as painters, sculptors, and lithographers; Beauvallet 
and Geffroy, of the TheiUre Fran^ais, have both given proofs of.unques¬ 
tionable talent, the former as an historical, the latter as a portrait-painter.* 
I have, also, seen some very pretty landscapes, sketched from nature, and 
presented to Mademoiselle Louise Fit^ames by Coralli, the clever dancer 
of the Opera. Melingue, of the Th^Atre Historique, is an excellent sculptor, 
and is the author of many statuettes of first-rate merit, among others, of 
one representing BoufiFe in “ Le Gamin de Paris.” Alfred Baron, of the 
Ambigu, takes profile-likenesses in plaster very faithfully; Matio, of the 
same theatre, is a good lithographer; and Tetard, of the Vaudeville, em¬ 
ploys his leisure hours in executing Lilliputian statuettes of all the dra¬ 
matic, musical, and literary celebrities of the day, forming a complete 
gallery of burlesque portraits, the price of each being only a franc. 
Among his last, and I may add, best, are Frederick Leinaitre in “ Le 
Chiffonnier de Paris,” and Vernet in “ Les Trois Portiers.” 

Apropos of Vemet, I was present the other day, during a discussion 
entr artistes, as to the respective merits of this admirable comedian and 
BoufF6. Much was said on both sides, but ^he majority were evidently 
in favour of Vernet, when an old actor, happening to join the group, wad 
called on for his opinion. Mes enjfam,** said he, " I myself consider 
Vernet unquestionably the first qomedian living, but say so with defer¬ 
ence, after having heard Mademoiselle Mars proclaim the contrary. 
Shortly before her dearii, I asked her the same question you have just put to 
me; her answer, without a moment’s reflection, was, ‘ Certainement, 
Vernet est hon, trds hon m&ne; nais BouffeU n*a t-ilpas cr4e la Fille 
de VAmret* ” 

The conversion of the ancient Cirque Olympique into a third lyric 
' tlieafare, mr national opera, does not iq^pear to me likely to prove so pro- 
a speculation as was at first imagined. No theatre was, for many 

— I , ----- — - 

^'Oeffiroy’s admirable picture of the fojferde h CemMie Freutfaue, which eontalns 
portraits of all the modem dramatic celebrities of that theatre, and which, I regret 
to say, has never yet been engraved, is one of the chief ornaments of the fen/a- des 
rtiates. 


known rather as a comic than as a strictly d 
withstanding the pathos displayed by him in 1 
Job, and of Jean Gauthier, in the famous 
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years, so popidar as the Cirque ; the graod military spectacles produced 
there, mostly relating to the campaigns and victories of Napol^oa, were 
calculated not only to amuse, but also to interest the Boulevart public, 
and no species of entertamment, ^rhaps, could have excited, in a greater 
’degree, their sympathy and admu-ation. Now the case is sadly altered 
for the worse: in place of these splendid battle-pieces, which the enthu¬ 
siastic titis liked none the less from bein^ deafened by tlio cannons and 
choked by the powder, in place of the imposing processions, and of the 
funny episodes introduced here and there, while the graod scenes were 
preparing at the back of the stage—in place of these really amusing en¬ 
tertainments, we have operas, creditably got up as far as the mise en 
scene is concerned, but indifferently acted, and wretchedly sung. 

After undergoing an hour and a half’s martyrdom the other evening, 
in listening to Adolphe Adam’s oporette, “ Une bonne Fortune,” most woe¬ 
fully massacred by Joseph Kclm, the buffo of the company, and an ex¬ 
actor of the Gymnase and Renaissance, who over-acts and under-sings hia 
parts in an ultra-provincial style, and a parcel of voiceless automata, male 
aud female, I sat out with extreme difficulty two acts of “ Alize, Heine de 
Golconde,” one of Berton’s most charming operas, abounding in original 
and lively airs, which the performers, one and all, Aued with each other in 
disfiguring as much as possible. Imagine a tenor singing as if his mouth 
was full of plums, or flour, or what you like, a prima donna making 
vain efforts to touch the high notes in her bravura, a mezzo soprano, 
with a plump face and blonde ringlets, but not the slightest shadow of 
voice beyond a chirp, and a bass with an organ resembling that of a 
chained-up mastiff, and you have some idea of the ensemble with wMch 
one portion of the natioual'opera-company execute the music allotted to 
them. I say one portion, for the other moiety of the troupe sing in 
“ GastibeLza,” which I have not yet heard, but Avill speak of hereafter. 

It is hut fair to add, that the theatre is well lighted, that the public 
foyer (which is open, and communicates with the couloir on the grand 
tier) is very prettily arranged, and that the prices uro sufficiently reason¬ 
able. It would be as well, however, if the orchestra stalls were an inch 
or two wider, in the event of Lablache’s taking it into his head to visit 
the theatre; as it is, an individual of even moderately rotund dimensions 
mav possibly squeeze into one, but he will find it as difficult to get out again, 
as iid once a slender young man to pass poor Lepeintre jeune, who, having 
ensconced himself comfortably in the balcon of one of the l^heatres, be¬ 
came an insurmountable obstacle to any passing to and fro. In vain did 
Lepeintre make superhuman efforts to squeeze himself into a small com¬ 
pass, in vain did his slim neighbour, ohe of the sauciest and most shallow- 
brained of Parisian gents, heap reproaches and insults on his devoted 
head; to force a passage was impossible, and our fat friend, at last, 
overcome by his exertions, and annoyed by the ill-bred insinuations of 
the calicot, remarked loud enough to ne heard by those around him, and 
with a roguish twinkle of his eye, Que voulez-vous, monsieur, U n'est 
pas donne a tout le monde (Titre ^ 

From the Opera National 1 went in for an hour to the Funambules, in 
order to see a pantomime, in wliich young D^burau, son of the inimitable 
Pierrot, was to appear, ike is tall and slightly made, and his countenaoee 
is extremely flexible ; there is a knowing expression in his eye, wlich 
strongly reminds one of his ffilher, and his by-play is remarkablv clever. 

I know no theatre throughout all Paris so entertaining as tnis little 
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bandbox, crowded as it is with the blue-frocked titis, grisettes, and gamins ; 
if there be no fun going on upon the stage, there is sure to be plenty in the 
gallery, from whence slices of apple and bits of orange-peal are periodi¬ 
cally distributed with the strictest impartiality among the more aristocra- 
tical occupiers of the pit. Then, if one of the songs in a vaudeville (for* 
vaudevilles are given there as well as pantomimes) is more than usually 
ill sung, there is always a farceur ready to cry out fiis, and if the dialogue 
hangs heavy, nothing is easier than to' burst out in chorus with 

Larifla, fla, fla, larifla, fla, fla, 

Larifla, fla, fla. 

Or, 

Voila la vie, voila la vie, 

Du vrai Koheniien I’ariaien. 

These interruptions are taken as a matter of course by the actors, who 
are not a Avhit embarrassed by them, but go on with their parts, even 
though not a word they say be heard beyond the foot lights. Thus from 
the opening of the doors to the final fall of the curtain, the audience are 
kept in a continued state of merriment, which would alone suffice to 
account for the immense popularity enjoyed by this theatre. The prices, 
moreover, are within the means of all, the best places costing but thirty 
sous, and the cheapest only four. As a sententious philosopher en blouse 
truly remarked, “ C*est magnifique, et pas cher." 

By the way the event of the month in a theatrical point of view is the 
rentrie at the Theatre Fran^ais of Madame Allan Despr^aux in “ Un 
Caprice.” The piece is charming, and so is the actress ; since Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars, no such worthy representative of la haute comedie has been 
seen on the French stage. Such grace, such a perfect tenucy such ex¬ 
quisite refinement of look, tone, and manner. And is it possible that 
such a pearl beyond price can have been for ten years condemned to 
exile, if not in Siberia, at least in St. Petersburg. Fi done ! 

Paris, December 20th, 1847. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


So New Year’s Day has come again. 

In your mind is it joy or paiu 
That holds the greatest sway— 

Joy that the world is well-nigh done, 
The haven near, the victory won ? 

Or pain because another year 
Is past ? Tiie end is still more near. 

r 

Ah! e’en in the most thoughtless breast, 
ITnwdcome visitings are press’d, 

As one by one our years depart. 

Never again to glad the heart; 

As one by one with sfleiit tread. 

The silver hairs now deck the head, 
And “ oow’s feet” show their deep’ning 
trace > •• 

Up<m amooth, remembered fhce. 

I'ow many l*xA fai vain 
Vat ^ar ones they will ne’er again 
la fi^dest earthly love embrace ! 

Their looks re«8ll--their forms re- 
tjrace! 


Since New Year’s Day, a year since now 
Uuw many a pure and spotless brow, 
And loving hearts “ that tlien were gay,” 
Have pass’d like sunshine all away. 

And he who dares his thoughts repass 
In memoiy’s retrospective glass, 

Bees in the clearest forms of truth, 

The depths of age, the shoals of youth, 
And how they both have miss’d their aim, 
In flatfrinip round and round the flame; 
Losing their more substantial things 
In fire which only burnt their wings. 

Come youth, come age, and with the 
year 

Now past, let folly disappear. 

There is bo real joy in foUy— 

Its very hopes are cheats, and we 
fiuild our foundations on the sea. 

Truth is too good and far too holy— 
Earth’s pleasures lead to meancholy— 
But let us strive our way to win 
Un^tain'd by guRt unmark’d by sin. 

N.B. 
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I.ITERARY NOTICES. 

THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE • 

How little the workings of genius depend upon the mere accidental 
form and circumstances under which it is brought into the world, is 
shown dail^ by the obscurity which envelops the personal history of 
those who m past ages produced many of the most glorious monuments 
of the human intellect; the latter seem to partake in the immortal 
nature of the spirit which is fled, while the memory of the errors or 
virtues which distinguished the individual are buried in the grave. A 
natural curiosity urges us in such cases to do our best to lift up the veil 
which covers the past; but our inquiries, when most successlul, show 
us only that the object of our search lived among his contemporaries 
like one of them, and that outwardly he differed little from the ordinary 
stamp of his fellow men. In fact, we learn that the genius which sliines 
brightest in after ages did not always dwell among the great, or the rich, 
or the powerful. 

We have a remarkable instance of this in the case of Shakespeare, 
whoso personal history is so exceedingly obscure, although we know com¬ 
paratively well the lives of’ most of his literary contemporaries, even of 
obscure writers whose works have hardly any claim upon our attention. 
The former biographers of the poet appear to have been striving mainly 
to find something in Shakespeare’s history elevated above the character 
of people in general—while Mr. Halliwell alone has carried his inquiries 
to any extent among those sources which were likely to furnish the 
history of the English yeoman and the honest burgess of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Blind tradition, beginning with the so oft repeated deer- 
stcaling exploit, had embellished his life with romance ; but this is now 
dissipated by the tliscoyery that the poet's chief pursuit was that of 
gaining and investing money. We cannot help thinking that this cir¬ 
cumstance explains, in a great measure, why his name occurs so seldom 
in the literary correspondence and anecdote of the time. One or two 
very slight notices, though not of the most authentic description, lead us 
to believe that he was by no means wanting in those convivial qualities 
which made the joyous and merry companion; and he no doubt, when in 
London, associated with his fellow-actors, and with many of the literary 
characters of the time. But had he boen personally much mixed up with 
the latter, or had he indulged in the wild, reckless life which we -ore 
accustomed to ascribe to the former, we should probably have heard much 
more of him. 

Mr. Halliwell has ransacked every record-office In the country, as well 
as in London, that offered any prospect of contributing to our knowledge 
of the history of Shakespeare and his family, and the result has been 
the discovery of a great number of new documents, which establish many 
very interesting and important facts. He informs us, that his original 
intention was merely to print the documents, which, at the suggestion of 

• The Life of William Shakespeare. Including many Particulars respecting 
the Poet and his Pamily never before published. By James Orchard HalliweU, 
Esq. London: John Russell Smith. 8vo. 1848. 
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his publisher, he has interwoven into n biographical memoir. The docu¬ 
ments are, however, all given at full, and thus the volume before us 
forms a complete treasury of Shakesperian history. 

Mr. Halliwell has, by means of extensive researches in the municipal 
archives of Stratford and the registers of the neighbourhood, made us 
satisfactorily acquainted with the condition and history of the Shake¬ 
speare family in their native place during nearly a century, including the 
time at which the poet lived. They come before us as substantial yeomen 
of the county and respectable burgesses of the town. John Shakespeare, 
the poet’s father, besides property in the neighbourhood, which he farmed 
himselfj exercised in Stratford the trade of a glover, and was an active 
member of the corporation of tire town, in which he possessed houses, and 
of which he was an alderman, and served the office of high‘bailiff in 
1568-9. William Shakespeare was born in 1564, and appears to have 
received a good education at the gi'ammar-school. Mr. Halliwell has 
discovered some curious intimations in the corporation books, which tend to 
show that John Shakespeare had a taste for dramatic exhibitions, and that 
as an influential member of the corporation he did his best to encourage 
them in his native town. Here, no doubt, was the origin of his son William 
Shakespeare’s love for the stage, with which, in all probability, he had 
formed a connexion before he went to London. The Stratford books show 
that, while the latter was a mere boy, his father’s affairs became involved in 
difficulties, and that he was much reduced in circumstances, which may have 
had some influence in determining the poet to seek his fortune in the 
metropolis. All authentic facts join in proving that William Shakespeare 
always continued his relations with his natlfe town, that when he gained 
money by his profession he invested his gain in lauds and houses there, and 
that his great ambition was to become one of the inchest and most in¬ 
fluential men in Stratfoinl-upon-Avon. Mr. Halliwell lias also shown 
that there are indirect local allusions to his native place in Shakespeare’s 
writings that prove i ow constantly he boro it in nis mind ; and he has 
remarked on the singular circumstance, that most of the names of the 
secondary comic characters in his plays, such as Fordo, Page, Peto, Bar- 
dolf, Fluellyu, Sly, Broom, Ilearne, &c., are found in entries in the Strat¬ 
ford books as those of persons living in the town or neighbourhood. 

Wo have not room to trace circumstantially all the interesting facts re¬ 
lating to Shakespeare, brought to light, or illustrated, in Mr. Halliwell’s 
book, but we will merely state that his documents show the poet in private 
life intent chiefly on gaining money ; and it appears that at the same 
time that he was profiting largely by his profession in London, he was 
trading with his money iti Stratford. He appears in the town records as 
a corn-dealer ; and Mr. Halliwell traces with great exactitude his succes¬ 
sive purchases of houses and land. He has also shown us, by other trans¬ 
actions 4»etTfveen the poet and his townsmen, the influence which he was 
gradually obtmning among them. But a still more curious trait in 
Shakespeare’s character now .comes to light, namely,' that os soon as he 
had obtained a capital in ready money, be began to increase it by supply¬ 
ing loans at interest, a proceeding very little in character with what the 
ai^Snt wSmirfin -of the great dramatist would willingly expect, and cer¬ 
tainly not rety poetic. Yet it occurred at the period when he was most 
active in Utd^nre, and composed some of his firat dramas. ,It,is also 
curious that, as soon as henad satisfied himself in the acquisition of 
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money by the stage, and had sufficiently insured his position in his natire 
place, he retired to Stratford, and, as fer as we can tell, never wrote any 
thing more. 

Such is the mere outline of Shakespeare’s histoiy as given in Mr, 
Halliweli’s new ** Life.” The noble works of his genius remain as ono 
of the monuments of which his country has most reason to be proud, 
while the proper^ which he collected, together with the temporary profit 
which he himsel* derived from il^ have long passed away to a variety of 
owners, and we believe there is not a single portion of it now in the 
hands of any one who has the remotest connexion with the nanie and 
ffimily of the poet. ‘ Mr. Holliwell deserves our warmest praise for his 
industry and discrimination in collecting together the scattered and often 
unknown materials fbr his life, and for the talent he has shown m putting 
them together; and we are not sure if his “life of 'William Shakespeare” 
be not one of the most permanently useful results to our national Jitera* 
ture that we shall derive from the interest recently excited by the sale 
of the house generally reputed to be that in which the poet was born. 
It will certainly supersede, from the great additions to our knowledge 
which its author has discovered, and from the superior accuracy with 
wliich the various documents are printed, all the previous biographies. 


LEONORA,* 

The life and love of the great poet—Torquato Tasso—presented a noble 
theme for the novelist. Stubborn history has cast doubts upon the poet’s 
loyalty in the matter of love ; but the novelist has given unity to the 
subject and consistency to the hero, by depictifig a true and chivalrous 
allegiance to one dominant passion. According to the author of “ Leo¬ 
nora,” Tasso sighed only for the daughter of the hotise of Ferraro, and 
for her sake was incarcerated for seven long years i?i the dungeons of St. 
Ann’s. For Tasso’s sake the princess refused all other oilers, and died. 

The author admits that under the influence of coerced solitude, a men¬ 
tal organisation so delicately constituted as that of Tasso’s was not proof 
against the shock, but still his positive madness is not admitted. A 
giant in intellect, but a mere child in heart, sensitive to an extent 
that was painful to himself, and still more so to others ; the exceeding 
irritability of the poet, and his habits of melancholy, are at once well 
portrayed and satisfactorily accounted for by a life of persecution, dis¬ 
appointment, and crossed love. With all his mental powers, the poet was 
deficient in self-control. In allowing himself to yield to a hopdess 
passion for one so far removed from him in rank and station of life, as 
Leonora d’Este was, he was led away by his fervent and glowing 
imagination, and by his ardent temperament, from the narrov^Dut safe 
paths, in which reason alone woiJd have guided him. 

Again, he added to the sources of his frequent dissatisfaction by an 
uneasy, restless spirit, which ho could not control. In every sense of the 
word a self-tormentor, he allowed each petty insult, each foolish lampoon 
—and his arch-enemies, Haddalo and Salviati, loaded him with botli^to 


* Leonora: a Love Story. 3 vols. Henry Colbum. 
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vex and harass his noble spirit. Noble, too, are the communings of such a 
spirit—philosophic enougn to know tihat calmness and self-contentment 
are to be found only in the bresists of those who practise self-contrdl' 
and set their affections on earthly things within their reach, or probably 
so ; and on heavenly things, promised to those who seek them ; and yet 
with too much of this world’s ambition within him to be able to tear 
himself from the society of rank and power. 

The history of the poet’s aspirings and sufferings is throughout couched 
in a language and replete with thoughts that ennoble and exalt human 
nature. The contemplation of elevated themes and subjects—love for 
the beautiful on earth and in heaven—freedom of religious conscience— 
the native independence, the inborn wealth and the inherent nobility 
of genius—and the dominion of the affections over'social distinctions— 
are advocated with great earnestness of purpose, and a deep and eloquent 
spirit of philosophy. The authorsliip of this remarkable work is attributed 
to Lady Boothby. 


MR. WARREN’S “NOW AND THEN.”# 

Any work from the pen of the well-known author of “ The Diary of a 
late Physician,” and of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” would be sure to excite 
general curiosity and interest. Independently of its high merits 
as a literary composition, it is still more so as a seasonable homily. 
It is the story of a poor man falsely suspected of murder, tried and 
convicted, but afterwards pardoned, and eventually compensated for 
his sufferings and rendered happy. Like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, in his 
imaginary progress, the^poor man is supported through his troubles 
and trials by an inflexible, unassailable faith. As the Earl of Milverstoke 
is proud and powerful to persecute, so the yeoman is patient under 
long years of suffering, and ever steadily obedient to the will of the 
Almighty. Tire story comprises three generations : the worthy and pious 
old Adam Ayliffehis unfortunate son, Adam; and his son’s child, 
crippled in body, but highly gifted in intellect. 

The festivities of Chnstmas are sadly interrupted, by the murder of 
Viscount Alkmoiid, who has only lately returned from his travels. 
Young Adam Ayliffe is arrested under suspicious circumstances, tried for 
the murder, and convicted. But the old man is satisfied, notwithstanding 
the overwhelming force of the circumstantial evidence, of his son’s 
innocence, and he is happily seconded in this belief, by another as good, 
and as trustful, and as pious, as himself, the parish minister—Mr. Hylton. 
Driven with ignominy from the presence of the peer, whose mercy they 
ventured to supplicate, the wortlw parishioners were more successful witn 
the secn^y of state, and chiefly through Mr. Hylton’s exertions, the 
sentence of death is transmuted to that of transportation. 

While the gloom of undeserved punishment hangs heavily over the 
house of the Ayliffes, the hearts of certain of the female portion of the 
peer’s family are softened by Providence to mercy; the sister and the 

• '35Iow Slid Hl'en. fiy Samuel Warren, F.B.S., Author of “ Ten Thousand a 
Year,”; and “ The Diary of a late Physician.” William. Hackwood and Sons, 
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wife of the murdered viscount are led to doubt the guilt of Adam Ayliffe, 
and, as a partial compensation for his sufferings, to educate his child. 
The evidence of great intellectual capacity given by this otherwise ill- 
favoured youth subsequently, induces the ladies to place him at Cam¬ 
bridge. There he becomes competitor for the highest honours of the 
university with the only son of the murdered peer; but the rivals enter¬ 
tain a mutual regard and esteem the one for the other. 

At the very moment of this friendly contest, a poacher, formerly living 
on the Milverstoke estate, is executed for a robbery, and before he dies, 
confesses that Ayliffe is innocent of Lord Alkmond’s death, and that he 
himself was the assassin. The banished man is recalled to have his heart 
gladdened, and his years of suflFering more than compensated for» by his 
son’s successes; and the old man’s faith and piety meet with a just reward 
in the humiliation for forgiveness, of the old, tottering, heart-stricken, 
peer—the Earl of Milverstoke. 

There is an energy, a sincerity, and a fervour in these pages that 
indicates inexhaustible power on the part of their author. Old Ayliffe 
is a genuine portrait of the high-principled yeoman, the strength 
and pride of the country; Mr. Hylton is endowed with all that 
masculine and indomitable strength, which truth and faith can alone 
impart; and the whole story is a noble illustration of the secret ways of 
Providence, conveyed in the most interesting and the most effective 
manner, although “seen,” as the author intimates, “through a glass 
darkly.” Eloquent in its language, and inflexible in its purpose, it is, 
indeed, a work in every way cdculated to leave a permanent impression, 
even upon the most desultory reader. 


HAWBUCK GRANGE.* 

The mantle of Nimrod could not have fallen ou worthier shoulders 
than on those of the author of “ Jollock’s Jaunts and Jollities,” of 
“ Handley Cross ; or, the Spa Hunt,” of “ Hillingdon Hall; or, the Cock¬ 
ney Squire.” “ Hawbuck Grange” will crown a reputation now for some 
time in the ascendant. There is a sparkling perception of the ridiculous, 
and a happy skill in description that wins the least sympathising readers 
with the exception of such irreclaimable matter-of-fact men, as Sylva- 
ims Bluff, who asked the author why he did not write a book upon drain- 
ing. 

The “ predigree and performances” of Mr. 'Thomas Scott, the hero of 
the story, have to work themselves out with the rides across country ahd 
blank day sketches, as doled out by the sentimental huntsman j not so the 
great Mr. Tarquinius Muff, to whom we are introduced at once, dressed 
like a dancing-master, covered with chains and brooches, and wbb comes 
after the pretty chattering Miss Oglcby’s, instead of after the hounds. 

The goose and dumpling hunt is a clever hare-hunting sketch, with 
dinner to follow—and such a dinner! Lord Lionel Lazy tongs—a sports¬ 
man in mufa —with cut-away coat, fancy neckcloth, striped vest, and 
cord pantaloons, and who rides for display, and talks of hunts, but does 

• Hawbuck Grange ; or, the SiJorting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. With 
eight Illustrations by Phiz. Longman and Co. 
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not ride after the dogs» is a sketch of a more refined character, but ia 
equally genuine and amusing. 

The entertainment met with at the Golkl Trap Arms, and the removal 
of the clock-weights, made to serve two purposes at once, to stop the per¬ 
petual cuckoo, and to drive away the cats from an adjacent rooi^ forms a 
laughable interlude. The clever Tom is, however, himself done by Cap¬ 
tain Cashhox, proprietor of the Stout as Steel hounds, who proffers him the 
buttons of the hunt, with an intimation that he may send the four guineas 
when he got home. ** Some men,” says the thorough-paced Tom, 
“ stand fire better than others.” And then he gives an example. 

We remember once dining at a great Russian Jew’s, whose drawing-room 
table was garnished with nothing but New Monthly Magazines—-New JVluntlily 
Magazines in every stage of life, from the well-thumbed “yearling,” down to 
the newly-issued number of yesterday. 

Presently the door opened, and Sir Edward Lytton Bulw^'r, the avowed edi¬ 
tor, was announced. 

“Shir Edward, sliir,” said our host, takihg up »number as soon as the baro¬ 
net’s back had subsided into still life ; “ Shir Edward, shir; I do not like dis 

article of yours, on de state of parties, it is far too- ” somctliing, we forget 

what, and so he went on, lecturing and commenting on the numbers in succes¬ 
sion, till “ dinner” put an end to tlie scene. 

When Tom Scott fell in with a blank day, or what was worse, “ a 
choker,”—a cold, cheerless, wet day, without a find, or a run—he would 
return home, doze over the fire, review the flight of life, and glance'at 
the prospect of the .future. These soliloquies generally ended with an 
ejaculation “ Poor Lydia Clifton ! If it hadn’t been for this hunting, I'd 
have married you long since.” And then lie would resolve to end a nine- 
years’ courtship with an offer, and would turn to bed, his mind fully made 
up, to be done with hunting, and to settle (quietly down to matrimony. 

But the climax was always delayed by bright, smiling, sunshining 
weather, till one line morning Tom received a brief epistle from his Lydia 
in return for the “ fatlierly” interest he had alw'ays shown in her fate, in¬ 
forming him of her proximate marriage with a sailor cousin. 

“ Cui'se these cousins I” exclaimed Tom, dropping the note, and sinking 
into his easy-chair. 

Alas, poor Tom Scott! Hawbuck Grange is still in the matrimonial 
market. Phiz has saved all trouble of description, and purchasers of his 
work are alone entitled to view. “ They must take HaWbuck Grange in 
hand in fact.” 


LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY.* 

pAssiNO by Fortiium and Mason'd shop, in Piccadilly, the author 
chanced to see in the window a little blue jar, labelled ** Sicilian Honey.” 
A whole world of mythological and pastoral poetry opened upon nis 
mind, and in its train^ came hnages of the history and biography of the 
beautiful island from whence that honey came. He began to think of 
Theocritus, and Mount Hybla, and the bees; Acis, and Galatek, and Poly¬ 
phemus j the Sirens, and Proserpine, and the Vale of Enna; and he poured 

* A Jar of Honey firom Mount Hybla. By Ledgh Htmt, Esq. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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forth the honied exuberftnce of his fancies, and recollections, and assoc!^ 
tions, into the pa^ of Ainsworth's Magazine, Tbeee charming papers 
are now collected together in a volume, of which it has been justly re¬ 
marked, that a book acceptable at all seasons, is sure to be so at a parti¬ 
cular one. The critical press has, indeed, generally admitted the super¬ 
lative sweetness of this “ Sicilian Jar,” and it has, by common consent, 
been placed foremost among the books of the season. The same mess 
has also, as if by one consent (we may, at least, instance the Exan^er^ 
the Atlas, and the A^enteum), agreed to omit the fact of such admirable 
papers having appeared in tlie pages of the before-mentioned periodical. 
Leigh Hunt dedicates his book to Horace Smith, his friend in times of 
trial and adversity, as to one, who, he says, “ will retain, as long as he 
lives, a heart open to every natural and noble impression.” In this, 
from our knowledge of the estimable author of “ Brambletye House,” 
we entirely concur. 

The “Jar of Honey” is.a volume rich in claims of every kind, and it 
cannot fail to be admired by all. The binding is at once characteristic 
and sumptuous, and the illustrations, by Richard Doyle, arc as remarkable 
for their classical taste, as for their graceful and delicate execution. 


HENRY DOMVILLE.* 

The history of a younger son proceeds at first spiritedly enough. The 
social position of young Hcn/y, deprived of the sympathy of guardians, 
dowagers, and all respectable papas and mammas, is clearly defined. Sir 
Chai’les Doravillo, the perfect gentleman in manners, yet witli whom pub¬ 
lic opinion was a theme of ridicule anil contempt; and by whom the 
honour of politicians and the virtue of women are held at an equally low 
estimate: and Mr. Brereton, the perpetual advocate for the rights of 
Orang’enien, the redresser of the wrongs of Ireland, the extoller of the 
virtues of Protestants, and the denouncer of the vices of Catholics, are 
two equally well-defined characters; nor is much wante<l to complete the 
idea of the character of Charles, the elder son, when we find him willing 
to enter the church because residence was not necessary, and “ it need 
not make any sort of difference.” 

Burke’s philosophical denunciation of worldly vanity and ambition 
comes like a heavy cloud over this sunshine, but relief is afforded by young 
Henry’s candid acknowledgment, that, at that period, to him a great man 
was an inferior being to a fine woman, and by his abandoning the com¬ 
pany of the orator for that of the lovely Miss Brereton. It is difficult to 
decide whether the reckless daring manifested by a younger son in fulling 
in love at first sight, or the courage exhibited in aspiring to the affectioM 
of a young lady of such high intellectual attainments as “ the Brereton 
is most to be admired. 

Sir Charles Domville’s mode of administering justice as a country ma¬ 
gistrate is made an excuse for the younger son turning democrat. The bit¬ 
terness of his position colours every thing alike, persons, things, and events, 
with the same hopeless and cheerless aspect. On his advent in Ireland, 

• Henry Homville; or, a Younger Son. By Himself. Two Vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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ihe -.younger son picks up acquaintaato with advocates 'for a general 
division of property, advocates for the English government and people 
feeding all Ireland in perpetuity; Orangemen, who would have driven 
all the Irish further even than Cromwell proposed to do ; and all the 
thotisaad and one regenerators, paei/icators, and quack doctors, that are 
to be met with for every one steady, sober, and industrious peasant or 
citizen, in the gem of the ocean. 

Ireland was exchanged for France.’ This was in '92, at the time 
when the Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto and invasion of the French 
territory had aroused the patriotism of the young Republicans to its 
highest pitch. The narrative assumes at the same time a less genuine 
character than heretofore. The sack of tlie Tuileries, the destruction of 
the Swiss guards, and the rise of the Girondists to power, are not told 
with either the detail, the vividness, or the feeling of a looker-on, as the 
younger son assumes to be. The soirSes of Madame Ruland, the even¬ 
ing star of the Girondists, attended by Vergniard, Louvet, Petlon, 
Brissot, and Barbaroux, the French .Antinous, are a little better, and the 
engagement in the Argonne defiles is really well told. 

Henry Domville returned from republican France imbued with a wide 
embracing philosophy, such as he had not in his innocence previously 
formed an idea of, and he was especially in favour of the great republican 
principle of equal rights among sons. A short sojourn in Irebind with 
his regiment, brought the loves with “the Brereton,” to the elimax 
of an engagement. Ibis accomplished, the land of ire is exchanged 
for active service at Toulon, at that time besieged by the Republicans. 
As in the case of the first great days of the Revolution, the defence of 
Toulon wants warmth and energy, and the subsequent imprisonment of 
the younger son, and his escape, effected-under precisely the same circum¬ 
stances as that of the true hero of 'Foulon—Sir Sidney Smith—by a 
simulated removal from one prison to the other, has the aspect of an his¬ 
torical plagiarism. This was the last of the younger sou’s feats of arms. 
The accidental death of his elder brother, establishes his social position 
as a man of rank and wealth; .the red coat is abandoned at a rather remark¬ 
able time for so great apatriot, and the nowelder son, is equally resigned to 
be urged to the altar by a metaphysical Cupid, as by a philosophical 
Plutus, and to give up at the same t'me, dreams of equal rights, equal 
divisions, irrational liberty, and impracticable freedom. But on the 
question of “the law of primogeniture, he asserts, that he abides by the 
principles of his youth. 


THE HALL AND THE HAMLET.* 

A GRACEFUi. and charming simplicity pervades these scenes and 
sketches. They are in every way wo^-thy of their author's reputation. The 
“ Yorkshire Family,” the longest and most elaborated stoiy, and which 
occupies one, out of two volumes, possesses a very strong interest. The 
narrative is vivid, the portraitare of actual life admirable. Marcus Wel- 
stead. Esq.; a jovial country gentleman, sixty years of age, active; 
heai^ty, honest, and hospitable, had but one fault, that he spent his 
whole life itt looking after other people’s affairs rather than his own. 

• The Hall and the Hamlet; or, Scenes and Characters of Country Life. By 
William Howitt. Two Vols. Henry Colburn. 
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Thw tendency—the overflowing of an active, kindly, mind—induces 
the old men to devote more attention to the property and affairs of hU 
neighbour, Sir tliomas Borringdon, an Indian nabob, with a, French wife, 
than was good for the prospects of his own lands. This act of nei^bonrJ/. 
kindness has also the effect of bringing other persons into contact with one 
another. Ma:rcus has three growa’up sons, to two of whom, Charles and 
Philip, we are introduced in a truly characteristic manner, felling trees, cut¬ 
ting timber, &c., in order to restore a nunous mill, the working of which 
was, according to their sanguine notions, to support the one during his 
law studies, for that was the profession which he had selected, and the 
other, who was intended for the church, at college. Geoige, the elder, 
was farmer par excellence. He could read Fielding or Smollet, but pre¬ 
ferred his gun or planting and draining. 

Sir Thomas Borringdon had two daughters, Clara, beautiful uud 
serious, and Frederica buxom, gay, and pretty. There was also a con¬ 
sumptive son called David, who entertained strong feelings of friendship 
for Charles and Philip Welstead. The young people were almost con¬ 
stantly together, and a strong attachment grew up where such might 
have been naturally expected. 

But the various rides in w'hich they were met did not fail to attract 
observation, nor were people wanting to observe upon it to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Borringdon. The consequence was an immediate rupture 
between the aristocratic nabob and the kind-hearted old Marcus, and the 
departure of Philip for Oxford, and of Charles for his chambers in 
London, not however, till after vows of affection and constancy had been 
exchanged between the young people. The law of nature being made to 
assert its supremacy over that* of art, and the hamlet for a time to claim 
tribute from the hall. 

The career of the young gentlemen is not exactly such as the simpli¬ 
city of their education and manners, and the earnestness of their first 
affections, would have led us to hope for. Charles became intimate in 
London with a Mr. Frodsham, a solicitor, who has ar only daughter, an 
intelligent dark beauty, who soons falls desperately in love with Master 
Charles. The aiithor would have us believe that the young lawyer to the 
last, knew nothing about it, but our belief in “ simple stories” does not 
extend quite so far as that. This intrigpie soon involved him in disaster. 
Harriet Frodsham boldly claimed him as her. own, on the strength of pro¬ 
longed, albeit, innocent attentions, and Clara is prepared to giyc him up, 
but first love triumphs and Charles abided by his rightful allegiance. 
As to Philip, he ran, what has become, an almost characteristic Oxonian 
career—he ran over head and ears in debt, but his good, kind-hearted 
Frederica came with others to his aid and rescue. 

The death of Sir Thomas and of the good young David Borringdon, 
having left Clara possessor pf “ the. Hall,” she soon called Charles to 
participate in the enjoyment thereof} and Philip led his Frederica to the 
altar the same day. It was more happiness than the hamlet con be 
said to have fairly merited. The sacrifice has been all along on the part 
of the hall. In strict moral and political justice there should have been 
Incorruptible intregity on the part of the hamlet and unhesitating gene^ 
rosity on that of the hall. At, or about the same time Gporge, the 
farmer, married the repudiated Ilaniet Frodsham, a denouement which 
seems more like a desperate attempt to make all parties happy, thati an 
act of justice necessaiy to the progress of the stoiy. 
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The second volume contains several shorter sketches of less refined and 
more humorous and colloquial character. The characteristic goodness of 
heart of English rustics is pleasant to read of, but its mouth-rolling 
jargon is not so much so. Descriptions and narrative, however, so far 
supersede the conversational illustrations of rural life, that the interest of 
these excellent sketches and stories cannot be said to flag from an un¬ 
avoidable peculiarity. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS.^^ 

Ellis Bell and Acton Bell appear in the light of two names bor¬ 
rowed to represent two totally difterent styles of composition and two 
utterly opposed modes of treatment of the novel, rather than to indicate 
two- real personages. 

They are names coupled together as mysteriously in the literary, as the 
sons of Lcda are in the asterial world; and there is something at least 
gained by being mysterious at starting. “ Wuthering Heights,” by 
Rllia Bell, is a terrific story, associated with an equally fearful and repul¬ 
sive spot. It should have been called Withering Heights, for any tlurtg 
from which the mind and body would more instinctively slirink, than the 
mansion and its tenants, cannot be easily imagined. “ VVuthering,” 
however, as expressive in provincial phraseology of “ the frequency of 
atmosplieric tumults out of doors” must do, however much the said tumults 
may be surpassed in frequency and violence by the disturbances that occur 
in doors. Our novel reading experience does not enable us to refer to any 
thing to be compared with the personages we are introduced to at this 
desolate spot—a perfect misanthropist’s hekven. 

“ Agnes Grey,” by Acton Bell, is a story of quite a different character. 
It is a simple tale of a governess’s experiences and trials of love, borne 
with that meekness, and met by that fortitude, that insure a final triumph. 
It has an advantage over its predecessor, that while its language is less 
ambitious and less repulsive, it fills the mind with a lasting jiicture of 
love and happiness succeeding to scorn and affliction, and teaches us to 
put every trust in a supremo wisdom and goodness. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE.f 

The traraj^ of an iron-footed tyranny upon a bigoted and chivalrous 
nation, during the palmiest days of that nation’s existence, sounds from 
the pages of ordinary history wifeh an impress quite as deep as can ever 
be imparted lo it by fiction or romance. The biography of Antonio 
Perez, for examj^de, portrays the fearful times of Philip II. quite as 
vividly undeijl their one aspect of secret, inflexible persecution, as the 
career of 6^, Bias does the general immorality that pervaded at the same 
time all ran]^ of Spanish society. Scribe has lately given sketches of 
tb^ same iwooh in his “ PjquiUo Alliaga,”—the Luis d’AlIiaga of Le 
.^ge’s novel—with a degree* of truthfulness and talent, that will be better 

appreciated day, than has been, hitherto, the case. The Oath of 

-.Jl --ati---— . , .- .. . ——■ 

Wuthering Heights, a novel in two volumes; by Ellis Bell; “ Agnes Grey,” a 
novel, inf one volume, by Acton BeU. T. C. Newby. ” 

t The Oath of Allegiance: a Tale of the Times of Philip XL By Mrs. Ann 
Bolfe. 2 vols. Saunders and OUey. 
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Allegiance” has no claims beyond such as are of the most ordinary com¬ 
plexion, It lacks not of powers of inveiitioa. Incidents end events suc¬ 
ceed one another at a rapid pace. Reckless nobles and trusting fair 
ones, are opposed to jealous lovers and to incautious duennqs. There 
are combats, fires, and murders, and the Inquisition is made to play its 
hated part. But the style of composition is peculiarly that of a bye-gone 
school of romance. Imagine, for example, the Prince of Asturias brib¬ 
ing a duenna to be allowed a sight of the Donna Isabella’s features, 
which has such an effect upon the maiden that she faints away. The 
cavalier expresses his concern, and offers lus assistance. Isabella is sur¬ 
prised and distressed, but is led by imperceptible degrees to listen to his 
conversation, which was at once “ redned, copious, and instructive ! !** 
This at a moment’s stolen interview in the streets ! 

Apart from these slight blemishes, the “ Oath of Allegiancf!*' will 
amuse those who are fond of the bustling, mysterious, high-sounding 
romance. The perplexity of the story imparts to it no small amount of 
interest, and the unravelling of mysteries, brings the story clevei'ly and 
skilfully to a satisfactory conclusion. 


THE TUIUMPH OF WOMAN.* 

Tins is a sparkling, mug%eto-mesmeric, story. Dr. Astercop, 
the celebrated German astronomer, is busy exploring the planet Neptune. 
The Clu’istmas goose is ready, the guests are waiting, Mrs. Astercop is 
rampant, and the fair Angela suppliant; but the astronomer is detained 
in his red worsted night-cap, by the rapid approach towards earth of a 
planetary body. The meteor descends upon the garden grass-plot. Ho 
(that is the meteor) is a person not fashionably attired, but strikingly 
elegant, and with very blue eyes. The planetarian (or mau-incteor), 
steals the German language, by mesmeric process, from the astronomer’s 
brain, and is invited to supjier. With a magnet he transforms the baser 
metals into gold, and with his blue eyes he wins tlit fair Angela’s heart. 
But during the repose of night, a peasant robs him of the magnet, the 
possession of which conferred the power of planetarian locomotion, leaving 
to him only the power of terrestrial locomotion. By virtue of this power, 
Zarah, the man-meteor, visits various Eurnjiean countries, in search of 
his talisman, supplying himself with languages and gold by the exercise 
of the same occult powers. At Gottingen he is, through woman’s prying, 
imprisoned for coining ; but the same woman’s heroism is employed to 
obtain his liberty. At Rotterdam he is beset by a buxom Dutch widow. 

In Paris he is delivered into the hands of robbers by a beautiful young 
lady in affliction. In the same city he saves a child in a conflagration, 
and is rewarded by being pilfered and arrested for want of a passport. 
In a village of France he becomes the accidental witness of a scene of 
fickleness, jealousy, and bloodshed. In Madrid, more blood and revenge. 
At Naples, husbands poisoned by their wives. At Constantinople, he 
sees females thrust into sacks, and lords o£ seraglios stifled beneath the 
shawls and cushions of their own harem. At length the planetarian 
recovers his talisman in Eiigland, and wearied with the fickleness and 
frailties of the sex he hurries back to his own planet, where women have 

' * The Triumph of Woman ; a Christmas Story. By Charles Boweroft. 
Tarry and Co. 
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no abode. Solitude and reflection soon, however, convince him that 
woman's virtues predominate largely over their frailties; and, like a fallen 
angel, he quits his planet for ever, for the sake of Angela Astercop. 
The 6tue eyes of the angel, the story of two Englishmen clinging to a 
mast for three days and nights and not speaking to one another, because 
they had not been introduced, and the description of the effect of the 
first sight of an English newspaper, ^ive internal evidence of a German 
origin, to some portions at least, of this amusing Christmas story. 


WILLIS’S POEMS* 

This is not an opportune moment for entering Into a disquisition upon 
the poetry of Willis. He has obtained a European reputation. His 
claims as a poet have been recognised by the hig^st critical authorities, 
and there is no doubt that posterity will award to him a not inconsiderable 
share of fame, as one of the brightest ornaments of a dawning national 
literature. But we hasten with pleasure to announce this new edition of 
Mr. Willis’s poems, as a truly handsome specimen of Philadelphian paper, 
typography, binding, and illustration. Curious enough, as the author’s 
religious poetry is decidedly the sweetest and the best, so the classical 
illustrations are infinitely superior to those which portray subjects of 
every-day life. The latter want na^ral case. But apart from such 
trifling drawbacks, the whole volume is a goodly and a sumptuous tome ; 
one tliat heralds forth the author’s beautiful versification in a dignified 
and decorous form, and in a manner that is highly creditable to the press 
of Philadelphia. 

THE PICTORIAL BOOK OF BALLADS.f 

“ What hast here ? Ballads ?” Yes, and a most interesting col¬ 
lection, too, derived from familiar as well as ancient sources, from the 
Koempe Viser to Blackwood's Magazine, from the “ Nut Browne 
JMayde” to the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. With the assistance of 
J. II. Dixon, Esq., an active and zealous member of the Percy Society, 
of J. O. Halliwell, Esq., of Thomas Wright, Esq., and others, the 
editor has been enabled to present the public with a choice epitome of 
the ballad literature of the country, profusely ornamented by clever and 
appropriate woodcuts, and sufficiently illustrated by notes and explanations, 
without any superfluous display of antiquarian accomplishments. 


NOTICE. 

We are obliged to omit notices ^f many books that have come to hand. 
Among others, “Henry Domviile, the Younger Son;” “The Reforma¬ 
tion in Europe,” by Cesare Cooth“ Revdations of the Beautiful,” by 
Edwin Henry Burlington ; “ Observations on Imitation,” by R. Snpw, 
Esq.; “ Charles Boner’s Bqok “ My Own Annual“ Shakespeare’s 
Proverbs;” “The Family Jo: Miller;” “A Plot and a Peerage;” 
&e., &c., &c, 

* Poems of Earty and After Years. By N. P. Willis. Illustrated by E. Lcutze. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

■f iTie Pictorial Book of Ballads, Traditional and Bomantic. With Introduc- • 
tory Notices, Glossary, and Notes, Edited by J. S. Moore, Esi. 
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A PARIS WEDDING. 

BY DUDLEY COSTIU.LO, ESQ. 

Chapter I. 

WHICH TREATS OP THE VICOMTE DE SOUILLAC—OP HIS APFIAHCBD 
BRIDE—AND OP OTHER MEMBERS OP HER FAMILY. 

The Paris season of 1846—47 witnessed many remarkable occur¬ 
rences. 

The rupture of the entente cordiale, the opening of the Theatre 
Historique, the impeachment of the ex-cabinet ministers, were all exciting 
affairs ; but none of the events to which that season gave birth, awakened 
a livelier interest, in the breasts of a certain class of the Parisians, than 
the marriage which was announced to take place between the Vicomte 
Hercule Gabriel Dieudonne de Souillac and the lovely and wealthy 
Clotilde de Kerfilou, the heiress of that distinguished nobleman the 
Comte de Malendroit, whose ample estates extended—it was said—from 
the plains of Ploermel to the very gates of Vannes. Nor was the con¬ 
dition of the Vicomte in any way inferior to that of his destined bride ; 
for, though a minor, his expectations were unbounded; the riches and 
antiquity of the family of De Souillac had passed into a proverb, and 
throughout Limousin it would have been difficult to have found its equal. 
How many chateaux were destined one day to call him lord, no one ex¬ 
actly knew; he counted them himself by the score, and his score was 
always a long one; it was fair, then, to infer that he was no less eligible 
a partie than the beautiful Breton heiress. So, at least, thought the 
intelligent Parisians. 

The Vicomte Hercule was endowed with too many brilliant qualities, 
both of mind and person, to admit of liis wasting them en province^ and 
those who are acquainted with Limousin, will, at once, admit,there was 
certainly a fairer held in Paris for the exhibition of his great talents and 
the personal attractions for which he was so conspicuous, than if he had 
chosen his native soil as the arena in wMch to display-them. The honest, 
but undeniably dull, denizens of that remote district, were not the people 
amongst whom the flower of his days ought, he thought, to be spent; be 
longed to cope with the keen intellects, and gather something from the 
experience of the lively and acute inhabitants of the most agreeable city 
on earth,—and accordingly he caine to Paris. 

How many benisons were showered on hi%head by his aged parents, 
how many tears were shed by them and their numerous dependents, as he 
waved his last farewell to^the battlements of his race, it little skills to telL 
Throughout Ms career he never quitted* any spot, whether in the crowded 
city or the secluded hamlet, without leaving sorrowful hearts beMnd; and 
it is not to be wondered at, that those allied to him in blood should ma¬ 
nifest an equal degree of sensibility with strangers. 

Peb. —VOL. LXXXi r. NO. cccxxvi. L 
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It would be trifling with the interest which the reader must already 
ieel in the fortunes of this noble damoheaii were I to dwell on the mere 
' detail of how he was furnished forth from the paternal coffers; let r vivid 
imagination conceive the rolendour of his equipment by recalling the 
magniflcence of that proua noblesse who, like the ancient Rohans, dis- 
dmning to be dukes, refused to mix in the gay world of courtiers^, and 
parasites, and spent all they had upon those who- knew them best. It 
will be sufficient to say that when he arrived in Paris, Hcrcule de Souillae 
was in a position which many might envy—his resources were vast, and 
his credit unlimited; Rothscnild himself can say no more ! 

Whether bis resources were precisely such as would justify his bidding 
for a loan may, perhaps, he a question, but they wepe quite sufficient t» 
insure him success whenever he asked for one ; and touching the extent 
of his credit, if he did not hawk it about on ’Change, and make himself 
a world’s wonder in the eyes of bankers, it was simply because he pre¬ 
ferred a less ostentatious and public mode of doing business. 

He had fancies, too, which, for a young man of a rank so exalted as 
his, were rather unusual. Though cradled in aristocratic prejudices, and 
accustomed to read the history of his family in the annals of his country, 
he sedulously avoided the court of his sovereign. 

“ No man’s independence,” he was in the habit of saying, “ is safe 
when once he prostrates himself, though only in courtesy, at the foot of 
the throne. If the safety of my king and country require it, I shall 
know how to serve them at a distance; I could even endure slavery and 
chains in such a cause !” 

These were noble sentiments, and. that he might keep them intact 
and his mind uucontaminated by the example of courtiers, he forbore to 
swell the crowd that thronged to the Tuilcries, or sought the pleasant 
circles at Neuilly and Compltigne. ITe even went further, and literally 
eschewed the whole Faubourg St. Germain *, partly, he said, on account of 
their antiquated notions, which ill-assorted with modern enterprise, and 
partly because there was so little left now of the true noblesse de V^peCy 
the race having become almost identified with the noblesse de la robe, a 
class which he held in the greatest aversion. So strong, indeed, was this 
feeling that no persuasion could ever induce him to frequent that central 
part of Paris called the He de la Cit6. 

“ It is true,” he was wont to observe, “ the chapel of St. Louis, with 
whom my ancestors bled in Africa, still stands there, but to what uses is 
it now employed ? It merely serves as an appendage to the ‘ Salle des 
pas perdus' where the iniquity of* the law finds a criminal in every bold 
spirit who dares to think and act for himself; where a code of opinions 
is proclaimed to which a slavish subservience is exacted, and in default of 
its being rendered, opinion demands a victim.” 

For this reason, and for some others equally cogent, but which need 
not now be adverted to, the Vicomte Hercule Gabriel Dieudonnd de 
Souillao selected bis residence in the quarter of the Chaussee d’Antin, 
and sought his occupations and amusements in that wealthier and more 
enjoyable vicinity. How he lived there will presently be stated, but it 
will be proper in the first instance to say a few words of the charming 
girl to whom, it was now openly declared, he was shortly to be united. 

Clotilde de Ketfiloa, who, in feudal rimes would have borne the appel¬ 
lation of the Ch^tellaiae de Malendroit, was a miracle of wit and beauty* 
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So bewitching was her air, and so captivating were her accents, tiiat none 
who listened to her or came under her influence, but at once surrendered 
his judgment and free-will, and implicitly obeyed her power. The fables 
of antiquity and the romances of the middle ages, delight to dwell on the 
spells and enchantments practised by lovely women ; but from th§ days 
of Circe and Calypso to those of Morgana and Arraida, ay, even down to 
Ninon de TEuclos, or Madame Dubarrv, there never was seen a creature 
more thoroughly versed in the art of fascination than Clotilde de Ker- 
filou. Her honeyed smile, the winning expression of her large block eyes, 
the soft tones of her sweet voice, aided by an eloquence of the most per¬ 
suasive nature, were too much for any to resist, and whatever the object 
sought, she invariably gained it. It was this all-subduing charm which 
enthralled the heart of the handsome and accomplished liercule do 
Souillac, though in this case she gave what she had never done before, 
a fair equivalent. But, as certain novelists say, “they were formed for 
each other,” and it was a happy chance that first brought them into con¬ 
tact. It befel something after this fashion. 

When the Count de Malemlroit died—thus ran tlie tale as the world 
received it—his only daughter Clotilde, the?i but of tender age, was placed 
under the guardianship of tho sole .«urviving sister'of her father, a lady 
who was in every way calculated to do justice to the charge confided to 
her. She avus the widow of the Mqgquis de Chenevis, who had spent his 
life in diplomatic service, a service wliich, it need scarcely be said, demands 
from him who professes it, tho exercise of the most profound dissimula¬ 
tion, tho utmost asttiteness, wariness of the most cautious description, and 
ability to take advantage of qvery opportunity, all hid beneath the mask 
of candour and clothed by the garb of sincerity. lie was an eminent 
pupil in the school of the Prince de Talleyrand, and held Avith him (and 
the clever fellow avIio said it for hitn) that “ language was given to man 
to enable him to conceal his thoughts.” So silently did the marquis work, 
that even his most intimate friends AA-ero ignoruiit avIkmi he Avas employed, 
and merely knew the fact from its results. Lik(' the familiar of the In¬ 
quisition, he acquired the secrets of others by an open denunciation of 
-every body in authority, and when men sought a bosom in which to pour 
a public or a private grief, their thoughts involuntarily turned to tho Mar¬ 
quis de Chenevis. lie advised Avith all, Avas the recipient of every man’s 
confidence, and such Avas the necessity of his position, or the skill with 
wliich he extracted its uses, he profited by every turn of the card. 

There are tAvo kinds of diplomatists; the accredited, and those who 
are not so; tho former have ostensibly the most honourable task, the latter 
undoubtedly the most difficult. The accredited diplomatist has a declared 
mission, and all the world knows that whatever the game he appears to 
play, his avowed object is to Aviu as many tricks as he can. But he who 
is not accredited, has not only his own ingenuity solely to rely upon but 
must put such a glose upon his position that all suspicion of its real cha¬ 
racter shall be completely averted. 

It was In this dangerous capacity that thfl Marquis de Chenevis was 
constantly employed j but strange to say, although his abilities were fully- 
recognised, and, m one sense, adequately rewarded, he w'as more frequently 
■employed on home, than on foreign, missions. This probably arose from 
some constitutional malady Avhich he could nev^r get the better of ; or, 
perhaps, from having narrowly escaped, in the MWy part of the Avar be- 

I. 2 
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tween Englaud and France, a fate of an exceedingly ignominious nature, 
owing to a wretchedly mistaken idea on the part of a blundering British 
officer, that his apparent fondness for the art of war was less with the 
object to instruct himself than that of imparting his experience to others, 
which, to say the least of it, was taking a very illiberal view of the pursuits 
of philanthropy. 

Be this as it may, De Chenevis ever afterwards manifested a decided 
preference for the diplomacy which exposed him to perils of a much less 
exalted nature, and in this capacity he rendered himself very useful to 
several successive administrations. His career, however, was not all sun¬ 
shine, for he was unfortunate in the bestowal of his friendships ; those 
whom he loved and honoured most were invariably cut off in the most 
sudden manner and, such is the ingratitude of governments, even the 
society which he most affected was sure, sooner or later, to offer a Iiolocaust 
to the alleged exigencies of the time. But this, he reflected, was the 
inevitable fate of all who cast their bread on the waters of political life, 
and having chosen his metier, he steadfastly refused to abandon it. For 
a long series of years he continued then in this course, but whether it 
was tliat eventually his zeal outran his discretion, and that the minister 
thought his talents tbo precious to be devoted to more than one cause at 
a time, whether he had drawn down upon himself the resentment of some 
erring man who chose to attrlbute^iis misfortunes to the agency of the 
marquis, or whether he went off the stage in an accidental way, no one, 
not even his w'idovv, ever exactly knew; the only thing positively ascer¬ 
tained was, that they picked him up one day from the Seine, and that 
greater publicity was given to his remaing than he had ever indulged in 
during his life, for he was exposed for three whole days at the Morgue 
before any of his former acquaintances recognised him. He was not 
buried in Pere la Chaise, or if that cemetery do contain his bones, the 
spot where they lie attracts the attention of no traveller’s wonder at the 
gorgeousness of the monument erected above them. His path was hidden 
from men’s eyes whili; ho lived, and had he thought of dictating his own 
epitaph, the sole inscription on his tomb would have been, “ Silence.” 

Conformably to the retired habits of his life, the heralds refrained from 
proclaiming his titles at his funeral, and even the undertakers were stinted 
in the accustomed ** largesse,” for, to tell the truth, the marquis died 
extremely poor; so poor, indeed, that his bereaved relict found she had 
little to support herself upon, beyond the accident of her rank,—an 
accident which, however, may always in Paris be turned to a certain 
account. There are countries in which nobility without wealth is a cer¬ 
tain clog on the possessor, but the Marquise de Chenevis did not believe 
this to be the case, nor did she find it so. Neither had her defunct 
husband sustained any disadvantage 1^ the free adoption of a title, to 
which (feudal rights have been r'o disturbed in France since the first 
revolurion) he might have experienced some difficulty in establishing his 
claim, had he not preferred his own assertion to the rights which are 
usually conferred by moiddyparohments and worm-eaten registers. That 
he was a lineal De Chenevis, he entertained no doubt, for his father had 
died on the scaffold (an aristocrat, of course), and, as he said, during the 
Reign of Terror, though some believed the sad event occurred before the 
humane invention of the guillotine, and that De Chenevis was a sobriquet 
which in some way alluded to the manner of his death. Having only 
his own convictions to rely upon, the marquisate grew, as it were, out of 
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cirevtnsiasees, came iirto at the Reston^ioO) mth mimy other 
forgotten titles. He was too single-minded to ask few “ iadamiutieB,” 
and, not bmng a Norman, did not get up a law-suit to dispossess any of 
the returned emigrants of their estates j no one, therefore, interfered wMi 
the satisfaction which he derived from the enjoyment of titular n^a&y. 
His widow, herself,—as we have hinted,—of a aescent so illustrious, tb^ 
it was involved in obscurity at both ends, cherished the rank whidh waa 
bequeathed to her, no less out of respect for the departed, than from ^ 
expectation that it would be profitable to her in her worldly i^airs. 
She was right, for had she abandoned her position, and called herself 
plain Madame Chenevis, it is more than probable that her brother, the 
Corate de Malendroit, would never have left so precious a charge as the 
heiress of his house to her undivided care. 

That fortunate destiny was, however, reserved for the young Countess, 
and greatly did she profit by it. Nature had endowed her with every 
grace of person ; the education bestowed upon her by her aunt was to 
the last degree soignee, and society beheld in Clotilde de Kerfilou one of 
its most biilliant ornaments. Unwilling prematurely to expose so rich a 
treasure to the gaze of an eager and (she sighed to think) a mercenary 
world, the Marquise had purposely secluded her niece until the proTOr 
time should arrive for launching her amid the gay crowds of fashionable 
l^e. The youthful days of Clotilde were, therefore, spent at one of her 
enormous chateaux in the midst of those vast forests of Brittany, where 
the wild boar loves to roam and the hungry wolf to prowl; her cluef 
amusement, when not cultivating the fine arts at home, being the enjoy¬ 
ment of sylvan sports. It chanced that the Vicomte Ilercule de Sowlac, 
who had passed the bathing season of the year, before this brief narrarive 
opens, at the remote watering-place of Le Croisic, near the mouth of the 
Loire, was returning homeward to Paris, stopping occasionally to sport 
at the mansions of his numerous friends, and by accident took up his 
quarters for a few days in the neighbourhood of Malendroit. Whilst 
indulging one fine afternoon in that brilliant sp>rt which is so dear to a 
Frenchman, and which embraces in the same game-bag every thing 
furred or feathered, from a fox to a tomtit, he had the happiness to render 
a service of inestimable value to the lovely Clotilde de Kerfilou. 

He did it, of course, as all heroes do, at the risk of his own life; 
“arresting the fiery animal at the brink of a fearful precipice;” or 
“ plunging headlong into the foaming waters, and bearing his precious 
burden to the shore or “ transfixing the savage monster with his boar- 
spear at the very moment when, poweriess to defend hei-self, the affrightetl 
girl had fallen into a deep swoon, from which she awoke only^ to find 
herself in the arms of her gallant preserver, bis left arm in a sling and 
bathed in the gore of his hideous adversary.” It was somethmg of this 
kind,—so ran the legend (like all legends, not very precise),—which led 
to an intimacy between the noble De Souillac and the heiress of Malen¬ 
droit ; and an intimacy once fortned, love followed with rapid fert, and 
in this instance his cotus© was smooth ; no* stern parental voice fbriwde 
the happiness of the lovers, and it was resolved that the following spring 
should witness their union. 

However gratifying it might liave been to the numerous tenantry of 
the noble houses of De Souillac and Malendroit to witness the nuptial 
festivities which graced this proud alliance, it was impossible that boto 
should be gratified; had the marriage-rites been celebrated in Brittany, 
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heart-burning might have ensued in Limousin; and if, on the other hand, 
the Vicomte’s people had been favoured, the choler of the angry Bretons 
■would probably have been roused. To avoid either alternative, the Mar¬ 
quise ae Chenevis decided that the marriage should take place in the 
capital, and on the 1st of April, 1847, the banns were published for the 
first time at the Mairie of the Premier Arrondissement de Paris ; and on 
the following day (which was Sunday) the notice was repeated in the 
church of Saint Roch, and in the Madeleine, where the Jiancks severally 
resided. 


Chapter II. 

■WHICH SHOWS HOW NOBLE AND WEALTHY FAMILIES ARE PRIZED IN 

PARIS. 

Whatever faults may be imputed to the tradespeople of Paris, no 
one can justly accuse them of neglecting their own interests. Their 
empressernent to secure customers, fascinating as may be the manner in 
which it is developed, does not arise, as many have believed, from a 
merely philanthropic or vain-glorious feeling, but is firmly based on the 
money-making principle, so that when a Russian, an Englishman, or any 
other wealthy foreigner, is offered the run of their shops with the dulcgt 
intimation of, “ Payez quand vous voudrez,” he must clearly understand that 
the shopkeeper’s regard is not for his person, but for “les beaux yeux de 
sa cassette.” In other words, the Parisian tradesman is not more Quixo¬ 
tic in his generosity than his brethren in London, Brussels, or Vienna— 
hut he speculates, perhaps, a little more boldly. 

Amongst the customs which have of late years obtained in Paris, there 
is one of a peculiar kind, which has been very generally followed by the 
elassc boutiquitre. It is this:— 

Having an especial eye to business, wherever it may bo done, they not 
only fee the porters oi hotels to inform them when any rich arrival takes 
place, that they may instantly wait upon them with their ■wares, but also 
employ agents, who are perpetually on the qui vive to ascertain at the 
different mairie}!, what persons of rank and wealth are affichts to be mar¬ 
ried, that they may monopolise their custom. On occasions of this 
nature, orders are profusely given, prices are seldom asked, and the 
harvest is generally an abundant one. There may sometimes be excep¬ 
tions to the generosity of bridegrooms ; we, for example, remember a 
case where an acquaintance of ours, about to be married to a very lovely 

girl, whispered to us, on his way to the altar, that “ he would be-” 

(never mind what), “ if he gave the clergyman more than a guinea!” 
(the curmudgeon deserved the fate which afterwards befel him) ; but 
these instances are rare, and, for *be most part, those who furnish the 
trousseau, have little cause to complain of niggard instructions. 

The month of April opened last year with brighter promise than the 
fickle season fulfilled. The” morning of the 3rd was warm and genial, 
the air was fresh and invigorating, the sun shone brightly, and many a 
heart was cheered with liopes which, like the new leaves, have their 
birth in spring and lie crushed and trodden under foot at tlie close of 
autumn. At an c^n ■window on the premier of one of the hotels in the 
Hue de RivoK, and on the desirable side, overlooking the gardens of the 
Tuileries, sat two ladies, enjoying the beauty of the newly-a'wakened 
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reason, and conreroing with that joyous animation which denotes that 
heart is satisfied, the mind devoid of care, and no cloud upon the inno¬ 
cence or serenity of either; such, at least, are Uie inferences usually 
drawn from this delightful abandon of the spirits. It is the privilege of 
age, after a life rightly spenl^ and the heritage of youth before it has 
come into contact with the misery or the vices of the world! 

The ages of the ladies diflfered no less than their personal appearance. 
The elder of the two had, probably, passed her fiftieth year; the younger 
could scarcely have reached her twentietli. Both were handsome, but 
the majestic embonpoint of the matron offered a remarkable contrast to 
the svelte figure of the girl, and the air of command which characterised 
the bearing of the first came out in striking relief against the winning 
gnices of manner Avhicli shed a halo round every movement and gesture 
of lier sweetly timid companion. 

They were riclily and fashionably attired, and the most careless ob¬ 
server would at once have recognised them as persons of condition, so 
unmistakable is the air of those who in their transit through life, are 
only called upon to exercise the ethereal faculties of mind. That they 
were opulent as well as of high rank might with equal certainty liave 
been inferred, from the fact of their occupying the apartments which we 
have described, for the “ H6tel d’Abd'-el-Kader” in which they resided 
(we name it out of regard for the amiable and conciliating hostess, 
whose charges are indelibly impressed upon our memory), is decidedly 
the most expensive of its class, in this, the most expensive quartier 
of Paris. 

But the nobility of soul pf the Marquise de Clienevis (the reader has 
of course anticipated our avowal that she was the elder of the two ladies, 
and Clotilde de Kerfilou, the younger), had always set her above the 
paltry consideration of expense, when weighed in the balance with real 
happiness, even when her rvoildly circumstances were at the lowest, and 
it is a fact no less remarkable than true that she was never known—save 
once—to question a single item in the numerous bills presented to her for 
payment in the course of her chequered career. The exception (she told 
the anecdote herself, with pleasing naivete) oceuired on the high road 
between Lyons and Grenoble, at a small village where one of her horses 
had cast a slioe, for replacing which a charge was made of a thousand 
francs. “ Mais, comment done ! Miile francs un fer de cheval !’* 

Pas prccis6ment, inadame,’ replied the farrier, ‘je nedemande pas 
autant pour mon fer; mais, il ne m’est jamais arriv6 feirer le cheval 
d’une dame comme voire excellence^ et je voudrais garder le souvenir de 
votre trajet.’ 

“ ‘ A la bonne heure,’ ai-je repondii, en lui remettant un billet de 
mille francs j ‘ mais, il rne parait, monsieur, que e’est aussi dans votre 
metier de faire des impressions de voyage!’ ” 

“ That was the only time,” continued the Marquise, “ that I ever re¬ 
member being overcharged, but,*' she used smilingly to add, “ I forgave 
the man’s impudence on account of the coDipliment lie paid me, for I was 
vain enough then to be pleased with compliments and—sans trancher le 
mot—good-looking enough to think I deserved them.’’ 

It was of course the rarity of the occurrence that caused the Marquise 
frequently to tell this story, and it so happened that she was often indis¬ 
creet enough to mention it in the presence of tradespeople and persons of 
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that description, who, it need scarcely be said, invariably took advantage 
of her generous disposition. 

When we remember the nature of the event which had that morning 
taken place at the mairie of the axrondissement in which they dwelt, the 
subject on which the blushing Clotilde was so gaily discoursing with her 
aunt may readily be surmised. It appeared to afford that kind relative 
no less heartfelt satisfaction, for her countenance beamed with smiles as 
if she already saw in the projects for her niece’s marriage the fruition of 
her dearest hopes, but even we, who are the historians of this true tale, 
presume only to conjecture that such was the case, the few las^ words of 
their conversation alone having reached our ear. 

“And you think then,” exclaimed Clotilde, with pleasure dancing in 
her eyes, “you think they will send to us?” 

“ Think!” replied the marquise, “ I am perfectly sure of it. In our 
position it was the very best move we possibly could hui"' made. Rely 
upon it, it is a perfectly safe—” 

“ Hush !” said Clotilde, putting her finger on her lips, “ there is 
some one at the door—oh, it’s only Lucille. Well, Lucille, what is the 
matter ?” 

“ If you please, Madame la Marquise, there is a person in the anti¬ 
chamber who has brought this card, and wislies to have the honour of 
being admitted.” 

The Marquise took the card from they5?»iwie de chamhre, shot a glance 
of singular meaning at Clotilde, and then read aloud: 

“Mademoisellt: Normand, , 

“ Boulevard des Camjcines, No. 3, 

“ (yORBEILLES DE MaHIAGE.” 

“ Really the good people of Paris divine our intentions almost before 
tliey are formed. l>o you know Mademoiselle le Normand’s establish¬ 
ment, Lucille ?” 

I “ Only by reputation, madame. I believe it is one of the first in 
Paris.” 

“ Arc you quite certain you liave not spoken in that quarter of my 
niece’s intended marriage ?” 

“ Mais, madame, je ne suis pas capable —” 

“ Well, it« is very extraordinary ! I wonder how she could have heard 
of it. At any mte, show the person in.” 

The femme de chamhre disappeared, and presently returned, followed 
by a very well-dressed lady, who was endowed with no sn^all share of 
volubility. “ She was the dame de confianee of the celebrated modistey 
who would herself have had the honour of waiting on the Marquise de 
Chenevis (a low curtsey), and the Comtesse de Maleiidroit (another and 
still lower reverence), had she not been suddenly summoned to Neuilly to 
receive her Majesty’s commands respecting a costume for the young 
Duchesse de Montpensier. Bht whatever orders mesdames thought pro¬ 
per to give, might be intrusted to her with the fullest reliance of their 
being, &c., &c'.,” the usual formula on th^e occasions. “It is not to be 
supposed,” continued the voluble emissary, ** riiat ladies of such distin¬ 
guished rank as yours do not employ milhners of your owrij—persons of 
extremely good taste, no doubt,—but as there is only one house in Paris 
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where a trousseau eomme il faut can be obtained, and not pcaceiving 
your names already in her books, Mademoiselle Le Normand thou^t it 
• was only due to yourselres to remind you of her claims upon the atten¬ 
tion of all pea^ns of quality, and particularly upon that^f ladies of 
your exfdted position whom it would be a h^piness for her to serve.” 

The Marquise and Clotilde rec«vcd this accueil very graciously, but 
without manifesting any symptoms of nmuvaise honte which even ladies 
of rank, who are accustomed to reside in the provinces, exhibit in the 
presence pf a fashionable Parisian mUiiuer. They accepted the compli¬ 
ments (£ the dame de eonfiance as a matter of course, and with that 
suj)reme”air of indifference which so well became them, expressed their 
willingness to make the necessary purchases. 

The materials were at hand, for scarcely had their consent been given 
when, at a signal, the effect of which was almost magical, two demoi¬ 
selles entered the room laden with cartons, which were speedily opened 
and the contents exhibited to the admiring eyes of the fair Jiancie and 
her fond relative, who, had Clotilde not been an heiress, would have been 
equally indulgent to her. 

It Avould scarcely comport with the gravity with which^e would fain 
invest our writings, were wo to dwell on the names and qualities of the 
delicate webs and tissues that were displayed on this occasion; how silk 
and satin, tulle and lace, gauze and muslin, velvet and organdie, were by 
turns recommended and approved of; how many dresses of this texture, 
or of that material, were ordered ; how many cachemires were selected; 
what a lovely veil was chosen; or how little the high prices, which 
seemed to be asked for forijr’s sake only, interfered with the lavish and 
dignified notions of the Marquise, who, a, propos of the peculiar curve of 
a wreath of orange-flowers, was reminded to tell Clotilde the memorable 
story of the horse-shoe, which she, in the kindness of her heart, could not 
bring herself to acknowledge she had ever hear d before, but listened to it 
with an air of the most artless simplicity. 

The result of the interview was, that the dame de conjiance departed 
in the highest degree satisfied with the ample order which she had 
received, and, as a proof of her satisfaction, slipped twenty francs into 
the hand of Lucille on taking her departure. 

She had scarcely gone before another arrival was announced. This 
time it was no less a personage than one of the firm of Berthet and 
Peret, the goldsmiths of the Rue Montmorency, who came> loaded with 
every object that could tempt, not only an expectant bride fresh from the 
wilds of Brittany, but even the xnosi experienced hahitu6 of the glitter¬ 
ing line of shops that line the Palais Royal Rings, bracelets, sevignes, 
rivieres, boucles-d’oreilles, all that gold or precious stones could assume 
of beautiful in form, or splendid of hue, was arrayed in the most tempt¬ 
ing manner ; some costly articles were chosen,— others were set aside to 
be determined on when the choice of Monsieur le Vicomte was declared, 
and an intimation was given that the gentleman’s family-plate being 
rather old-iashioned, the probability was ‘that he might be induced to 
order an entirely new service. 

“ S’il etait possible, madartfe,” said the jeweller, “ que Targenteiio de 
monsieur fut au dernier degre rococo, nous ne ferions ^s la mchuhie 
hesitation dllprendre en echange autant qu'il en possede.’’ 

He, too, went bis way charmed with his reception, and building castles 
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of frosted silver on the strength of the profit which he expect^ to malce 
out of the wealth}^, but ignorant, campagnards 1 

Other tradespeople, bent on similar errands,—their names are worth* 
recording Ibr tne sake of posterity,—succeed^:—M. Aucoc, from the 
Rue d’C^leans, brought a magnificent ni^essaire de voyage; M. Giroux, 
from the Coq St. Honore, sent a splendid service de toilette; Madame 
Bouilly, the plumassiere de lU reine, came charged with wreaths of 
fiowers and feathers formed into the most graceful diadems, and here the 
Marquise ordered on her own account; and Messieurs Cartier, of the Rue 
Richelieu, would not be denied, as they urged the inspection of tlieir 
richest velvets and tapis de pied for the ameublement of the Cn4teau de 
Malendroit; in short, the Marquise and Clotilde found the morning much 
too short for the numerous calls which were made upon their patronage, 
and were compelled at last to deny—for that day—further admittance to 
the crowd of applicants who thronged their doors. 

While this gratifying expenditure of a munificently-conceived expendi¬ 
ture was going on in the HOtel d'Abd-el-Kader, a scene not very dis¬ 
similar was—singularly enough—being enacted in the Ruede Provence, 
where the V^omto Hcreule Gabriel Dieudonn^ de Souillac had taken 
up his quarters. 

The Vicomte, arrayed in a gorgeous shawl dressing-gown, with a 
pantnlon de maim and chaussure to match, a crimson satin scarf with 
gold fringes loosely tied round his throat, and a purple velvet Fez scull- 
cap on his head, was half-reclining on a sofa beside his breakfast-table, 
dreamily engaged in smoking a cigar of ambrosial flavour, while his half¬ 
shut eyes seemed directed towards the pages, of the Gazette de France — 
a journal which soothed his aristocratic prejudices without producing any 
painful disturbance of his ideas. At his feet lay an extremely small 
spaniel of the King Charles breed ; a Blenheim and an Italian grey¬ 
hound shared an Aubusson rug before the fire; and a large variegated 
parrot—stupid, silent, and greedy—sat on a perch to which it was 
fastened by a silver chain, wistfully eyeing the remains of a. pate de foie 
gras, of which it had already eaten more than its share. 

While thus occupied, a low ringing sound reached the ears of the 
Vicomte, like fairy bells set in motion by some gentle zephyr, and the 
heavy brocaded portiere being drawn aside, gave admission to his valet- 
de-chambre, one of the smoothest-spoken and most noiseless of his race. 
De Souillac raised his eyes, without altering his position, and by' a motion 
of his eyebrows inquired the reason of his entrance. 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte,” said the valet, interpreting the sign into a 
permission to speak, though in a very subdued tone, “ il y a un monsieur 
■qui desire vous parler.” 

“ Comment se nomme-t-il ?” asked the Vicomte. 

“ II s’appelle Petitbon.” 

“ Faites-le entrer,” said Hercule, languidly ; and leaning back again, 
was speedily absorbed in the fumes of his cigar, and of the Gazette. 

A few moments afterwards, “a low growl from each of the spaniels, and 
a hoarse scream on the part of the parrot, which might have been 
intended for a welcome, or its reverse, jfenounced the approach of a 
stranger, and an elderly man, very scrupulously dressed in l^ck, with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his button-hole,^entered the 
aptutment. 
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The Vicomte abated bat slightly of the nonchalant air, which seemed 
habitual to him, as he motioned the new-comer to a seat* which the latter 
took with a profound bow. 

There was a pause for a few seconds, which at length wa» broken by 
the stranger, for the Vicomte contented himself with smiling blandly on 
him, as he slightly turned in the diret^ion where he sat. 

“ I have the honour,” said Monsieur Petitbon, of speaking to tba 
Vicomte de Souillac ?” 

I am so named,” replied Hercule. 

“ Of the noble family of the De Souillacs, of Limousin, I believe ?" 
contiiiueiPthe visitor, with an inquiring smile. 

** Precisely,” was the laconic answer. 

**And,” added Monsieur Petitbon, with an increasmg radiance of 
expression, “ unless I am greatly misinformed, Monsieur le Vicomte' 
intends shortly to be married ?” 

“ These questions are peculiar, sir,” returned Hercule, with a slight 
tinge of haughtiness in his manner; “ may I inquire for what purpose you 
put them ?” 

“ An apology is, doubtless, necessary,” observed M. Petitbon ; “ but, I 
trust, that, under the circumstances, you will pardon me.” 

The Vicomte bowed somewhat stiffly, and put on an expression of grave 
expectation. 

“ To have presumed to trespass on leisure, every moment of which 
can be so happily employed—particularly at present —is, I am aware, an 
indiscretion ; but the fact is,” pursued the visitor, with an air of bonhommie 
which seemed natural to him j “ 1 do know the nature of your position.” 

In spite of the Vicomte s sangfroid and knowledge of the world, he 
could not refrain from slightly starting at these words, and the colour 
rose, for a moment, to cheeks which were ordinarily of the delicate tint of 
the ostrich’s egg—that creamy pallor which, it is said, most ladies love. 
This transient emotion was not unobserved by M. Petitbon, who con¬ 
tinued— * 

“ Yes, you are about to become one of the happiest of men ; and, I 
doubt not, the estimable lady to whom you are shortly to be united is as 
charming as she is wealthy.” Hercule breathed again, like his classical 
namesake relieved from the burden of Atlas. “But,” and, as M. Petit¬ 
bon spoke, he drew his chair closer to the table, in spite of a menacing 
side-long movement of the parrot; “ but, in affairs of this nature, young 
heads are apt to overlook some of the most necessary preliminaries. Now 
as 1 am, I flatter myself I may say, an^experienced notary—” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Hercule, interrupting him; “ the family 
notaries have already arranged the settlements.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied M. Petitbon, “it could not be other¬ 
wise ; that is not the point I was driving at. What I mean is this—bub 
first, excuse me, I must ask you a question. Have you decided upon the 
place where you are to pass the honeymoon ?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, M. Petitbonj” answered the Vicomte, in a 
more gracious manner than he had hitherto spoken ; “ it is still a matter 
of uncertainty. My father’s ehateaux are all too remote to be reached 
without fatiff^, and the same objection applies to those of Mademoiselle 
de Kertilou,Tj^ose estates, as perhaps you may have heard, are in Brit¬ 
tany, and not sufficiently easy of access for those who ore impatient for‘ 
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reipose aod solitude. We had some thoughts of going to England, for the 
Drohess of Kent, Lord Palmerston, Sir Peel, and several other noble 
wighs—all of whom are relations of my future wifs^—^have offered us 
their shoodng-boxes on the Oceasion, but we are still umiecided, and, to 
speak sincerely, the fear of the mal demer is one very strong motive Against 
my taking Clotilde there, independently of the perfidious' character of 
the natives of Aibicrn. No, that is a point which is by no means set> 
tied.” 

M. Petitbon’s eyes glistened as he heard this avowal. 

** That,” said ne, ** is exactly what I wished. 1 told you I was a 
notary ; well, I am that and something more ; that is to say, I have more 
than one string to my bow. I have had many clients, whose property— 
most advantageously for themselves (for 1 have a kind of mania for making 
investments in houses and lands)—has passed into my hands, and 1 
generally have some pretty place at my disposal on occasions like these, 
which I can either let or sell, according to the exigencies of the case. 
Now, it so happens, that I have, at the present moment, the sweetest little 
campagne that ever was seen, situated on the skirts of the forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, in the pretty village of Thomery, close to the hanks of the 
Seine. It is within an easy distance from Paris, not half a day’s journey; 
there is a railroad to Corbeil, half way, in little more than an hour—the 
remainder a pleasant drive of three or four more—nothing can he more 
accessible, nothing more charming; and the price, for a rich man like 
you, M. le Vicomte, is a mere bagatelle. Here is a view of the ch&teau 
and a plan of the grounds ; nothing can come near it for cheapness and 
beauty.” 

Saying this, he produced a portefeuille from a side-pocket, out of which 
he took a paper, and, unfolding it, displayed a drawing of a pretty-look¬ 
ing house, with very picturesque accessories of wood, water, pleasure- 
grounds, and garden, in short, the thing of all others to tempt a newly- 
married couple. 

Hercule took up the drawing, and^nspected it with a critical air. 

“ It looks very well on paper,” he observed, rather drily. 

“ The artist has been unable to do justice to it,” was the reply. “ Ah, 
if you could but see it.” 

“ It is too far to go from mere curiosity,” said Hercule, “ at least 
with my pressing engagements ; but,” he ^ded, seeing that his visitor 
looked a little blank at the remark; “lam quite disposed to take your 
word as to the eligibility of the place. How much do you ask for it? 
For, as I have a violent passion for sport, and have permission from the 
king to hunt in all the royal forests, I should not, after all, object to have 
a pied d terre something nearer to Paris than my own domains, though 
we abound in wolves and wild-boars In our part of Limousin; so, if you 
will name the price, perhaps we may come to an understanding.” 

“ As I smd before, it is but a trifie—-two hundred thousand francs is all 
I ask.” 

“Two hundred thousand'francs! That is not much, certainly. 1 
think I shdi fod disposed to become the purchaser.” 

A^ tlus ready acquiescence, M. Petitbon bit his lip, as if he felt sorry at 
not having put bn an extra twenty thousand or so. 

But,” continued the Vicomte, in a frank, easy, off-handKay ; “ there 
is one olgection which, perhaps, you may make. I am, as you say, and 
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as all.ihe ^Qrldknows, passcMement xkd), and when l am manied tosiqr 
nothing of what will accrue to me at my father’s death, 1 shall be really 
wealthy; but you, Monsieur Petitbon, are, no doubt, perfeetly aware, 
that we young noblemen are compelled to lead somewhat expensive Hrest 
our horses, omr carriages, our establishments are eosdy—and fatiber^ 
with the best intentions possible, do not always enter into our wants or 
adequately provide for them, the result of which is, that I, like many 
others whom I could name : there is De Foisonsac, for example, a milo 
lionaire iu expectancy, and yet poor; 1 lent him five thousand 'Ikancs only 
yesterday ; we, 1 say, are sometimes in want of sums of ready momy to 
enable us to do what our inclinations prompt. 1 scarcely think I could 
pay you down two hundred thousand francs, though my father’s bankers, 
of course, would advance me the amount at a moderate rate of interest on 
my simple guarantee, only 1 have a delicacy in applying to them.” 

“ As for that, M. le Vicomte,” said M. Petitbon, inwardly exulting as 
the fish came nearer to the bait, I think you would not find the imme¬ 
diate want of money an insuperable obstacle. I will owmto you that I 
am accustomed to deal with young men of rank whose Secretaires axe 
oftener empty than full, and, instead of turning a deaf ear to their 
necessities, 1 sometimes go out of my way to oblige them, of course for a 
limited period, for I naturally look for c^uick returns. In this affair, now, 
of the chateau, I should have no objection to take your note of hand for 
two months.” 

“ Of course not,” said the Vicomte, carelessly; “ but as I do not abso¬ 
lutely want to buy it, and by way of novelty can, at any rate, accept my 
friend Sir Peel’s invitation, 1 do not see why I should place myself in the 
situation of your debtor , for a* tKng which, after all, may not please me. 
If the money were offered instead of the campagne, that might make a 
difference, and, by-the-bye, 1 shall be in want of cash until Clotilde’s dot 
is paid ; let me see,” he continued, musing, ** 6ve hundred thousand on 
the 24th of this month—^the same sum in October, and a year hence—but 
no—it’s not worth putting myself to any inconvenience—a little forbear¬ 
ance is all that is requisite, the diamond parure and the service of plate 
can be countermanded, though I shall be morti6ed not to keep my pro¬ 
mise ; ah, I beg pardon, Monsieur Petitbon, I was absorbed for a moment 
—I fear I must decline your offer, unless indeed it were not inconvenient 
to you to lend me as much as you ask for the chateau ; not that I abso¬ 
lutely require the money, for in point of fact I hate to be hored about 
affairs, but as you seem disposed for a transaction, 1 don’t mind encoun¬ 
tering the trouble for once.” 

The usurer had not reckoned without his host; the hook was already 
in the victim’s gullet; he felt that he had nothing to do hut to draw out 
his line ; youn]^ men wHl be so improvident when the means of extrava¬ 
gance are set within their reach. 

Money,” he replied, in the stereotyped phrase of his class, “ is semve 
just now, so large a sum as two hundred thousand, francs is not vexj 
readily come at: suppose 1 were to say a hundred thousand down—fifty 
thousand more in rt^way shares of the Cauterets and Gavantie line,, 
which will pay immensely one of these days, and the remiunder in a lott 
of vin de Suresnes (premiere quality), Roman pearls, a^halte de Seyssel, 
and granite Slfiog atones (premiere quaEtd also) which I happei^ to 
have on hand; if this should , suit you, and you gave me youi^ac- 
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CBptance at a month, crossed—merely for form’s sake-~by the Comtesse 
de Malendroit, for five hundred thousand, I don’t see but what we might 
come to terms.” 

The dignified ritenu of the Vieomte gave way before this proposition, 
and he fairly laughed outright. 

Mais, mon cher M. Petitbon, of what use in the world will all those 
articles be to me ? What on earth can I do with Roman pearis and 
paving stones, asphalte and Vin de Sureanes—a wine, by-the-bye I never 
heard of bIFore ? Do you take me for a marchand en gros V' 

By no means ; only in affairs of this kind there are always make¬ 
weights, and it is very easy to get rid of them at a trifling discount. 
Never heard of Vin de Suresnes! You surprise me, Monsieur le Vieomte ! 
I thought it was familiar to every Parisian. Its flavour is equal to— 
to*"'"" 

“To that of asphalte, I dare say. Mais passe pour cel a ; provided I am 
not obliged to drink this famous wine nor carry away paving stones, I 
have no objectmn to the bargain.” 

“ As far as the stones are concerned you need be under no apprehen¬ 
sion, for they are quietly lying on a wharf by the river side in front of 
the Chateau de Thomery, ready to be used when the high road from 
Fontainebleau to Paris is made to run through the village ; a man might 
make a fortune out of that contract alone. Such incomparable granite I 
However, as you do not seem to care about these objets, I undertake to 
find somebody to buy them, and will get as much as the present state of 
the market admits of. The money and the railway shares, shall be ready 
—letnJh see—will the day after to-morrow do?” 

“ Perfectly, mon cher monsieur, per^ctly. Que je suis 6tourdi! I 
never once asked you if you had breakfasted.” 

“ Oh ! a long time since, I never—” 

“ Pas meme une tranche du p4te et un verre de Malaga ?” 

“ Rien, absolums'iit rien, je vous assurehe rose as he spoke ; “ au 
lendemain, Monsieur le Vieomte, a midi. J’ai I’honneur de vous saluer !” 

“ Au revoir, mon cher monsieur—Fran 9 ois, laporte!” 

And thus ended the interview between the cunning money-lender and 
the spendthrift scion of nobility. 


• Chapter III. 

WHICH CEEAREY DEMONSTRATES.THAT THERE ARE WISE MEN IN OTHER 

PEACES BESIDES OOTHAM. 

We should be almost travelling over the ground we have already 
trodden, were we minutely to describe what took place at the hotel of the 
Vieomte de Sooillac on the morning after M. Petitbon’s visit, and on 
several successive days. His apartments were literally besieged by appli¬ 
cants for the honour of his custom, which, for a pococurante like IiercuJe, 
must have been really distressing. In the embarrassment of his position 
he' felt that the least troublesome course he could adopt was to refuse 
nebody, and many en honest heartwas gladdened thereby. 

If M. Vigoureux, worthy of his name, would inrist on al^plying one of 
his famous travelling carriages, with those inimitable “ cries k vis,” which 
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weigh only three kilos, it surely was an act of great kindness op the part 
of Hercule to take it on the coaohmaker’s simple warranty. Nor was it 
less amiable of the Vicomte to purchase all his saddlery of Caroulle in the 
Rue Jussienne; he gave him the preference, he said, on account of its 
being an old house of business and bearing an ancient Breton name, the 
ancienne maison Tanneguy,*’ thus paying a delicate compliment to his 
affianced bride. Le Page, the great arpnurier, in the Rue Richelieu, 
Bou^t and obtained an extensive order for double-barrelled fowling-pieces, 
travelling and duelling-pistols, with the Vicomtc's arms inlaid in mother- 
of-pearl and platina. Lebatard, in the Rue Coquilli^re, the oldest estab¬ 
lishment in Paris, for it dates from the year 1612, the beginning of the 
reign of that excellent shot, Louis the Thirteenth, of whom some one 
aslang why he’was called “ Le juste,” was told, “ II est juste, au moins, 
quand il tire TarquebuseLebatard, we say, furnished the greater part 
of his hunting-gear and all his Bshing-tackle, and, we are happy to add, 
very excellent it was of its kind. It would be a difficult thing to say 
how many tailors and bootmakers danced attendance at his daily lev4e ; 
tliese people have an intuitive perception of the arrival of a rich man in 
Paris, and had found the Vicomte .out even before the publication of the 
banns of marriage ; it was Bankofski, of the Rue Neuve dcs Petits 
Champs, whose struggles in the cause of Polish inde 2 >endence were 
scarcely less meritorious than the cut of his garments, who made the very 
robe de chdtld>re XXX which Hercule received Monsieur Petitbon ; it was 
Frog6, of the Boulevard des Capucines, who constructed the trousers 
which fitted 90 admirably; Arfvidson built his coats, and Humaun, aname 
little less renowned, not only^ out did himself in the Vicomte’s paletots, 
but had the honour of making the riding-habits of Clotilde de Kerfilou, 
Comtesse de Malendroit. Monsieur Falle, in the Rue Gaillon, who 
boldly declares over his shop-door that he works for the reigning Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg and Prince Albert, had the happiness of taking the 
measure of Hercule’s foot (he did not qxiite succeed in the attempt); but 
Giraud, of the Palais Royal, was perhaps the most favoured amongst the 
boot-makers, his boots, said the Vicomte, admitted of so much elasticity 
of movement, you felt so little g^e in wearing them, they inspired sucli 
locomotive propensities that it was quite a pleasure to wear them, and, in 
tlie enthusiasm of the moment, ho declared that he would certainly recom¬ 
mend the minister of war to order of M. Giraud a general supply for the 
French army, and particularly for that part of it which has been engaged 
for the last fifteen years in running after Abd’-el-Kader, and destroying so 
much shoe leatlicr in the fruitless attempt to catch him ; he also observed, 
ho was convinced that no boots would be found more useful on a retreat. 

Tlic desire for the Vicomte’s patronage, moreover, was not confined to 
those who are “ to the manner born” in Paris; it affected even the 
foreigners established there, and a very satisfactory interview Mr. Screw, 
the horse-dealer, had with the noble Limousin. He managed to dispose 
of several very fine animals—which were not more particularly foundered 
or much greater roarers or whistlers than aib usually to be met with^i 
London repositories, for the mysteries of horse-dealing is the same all tno 
world over; but they quite enchanted Hercule, who was about aa good a 
judge of horse-flesh as the genei'ality of his countrymen. He even yielded 
so far to Mr, Berew^s eloquence as to allow him to “ look out for nim” a 
couple of nice steeple-chasers for the next meeting at the Croix do Berny; 
“ Hannimals, musseer,” stud Screw, in that easy woy. of his, to. wl^cll 
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liis fine Parisian accent lends so great a charm, hannimals as \ 7 ill do 
credit to their hoaner, and cut out the work for them as is to foUer ’em.” 
The eulogium on these unknown sons of the wind was, perhaps, lost oa 
the daring young nobleman, as he did not understand a syllable of the 
language in whi^ it was uttered, and Mr. Screw’s purity of accent was 
possibly thrown away, but he behaved as well under wie circumstances as 
if he had been a professed linguist, for be convinced that respectable 
horse-dealer that he had got a good pratique. The way in which he did 
so was extremely simple ; he merely nodded his head several times, 
slapped his trousers’-pocket significantly, and uttered the expressive words 
G —d dam,” which sounded very sporting, and spoke volumes, in Mr. 
Screw's opinion, as to his future intentions. 

Arter all,” said that gentleman to a satellite in a very long waistcoat, 
very loose breeches, and very wrinkled gaiters, “arter all, llobi’son, 
these ’ere French coves isn’t quite suchdev’lish muds as one takes ’em for; 
they’re pluekey enough at times if they only know’d when to show it, 
but onluekily they forgets to make use on it when they comes in sight of 
a rasper ; five foot of stiff timber is pretty much the same to them as the 
great wall of Chiney. But that’s no qdds to us as has got bosses to sell, 
is it, Robi’son ? This musseer, they tells me, is pretty nigh as rich as 
old What’s-his-name down there,” (Mr. Screw pointed in the direction of 
the Tuileries,) “ and if so be as he has got the blunt they talks on, why 
he won’t object to stand a tolerable figger for reg’lar tho#-bred ’uns, 
will he, Robi’son ?” 


It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Robinson perfectly coincided in 
opinion with his principal, but it may be interesting to the reader to 
know that the entire question as to the best manner of supplying the 
Vicomte with “ clever nags” was fully discussed by those gentlemen over 
a rump-steak and a pot of porter at the “English house” on the Boule¬ 
vard de la Madeleine, where those dainties can now be had in almost as 
great perfection as iu Finch-lane or ’Change-alley. 

The day appointed by M. Petitbon found him punctual to his engage¬ 
ment, and no less punctual in the fulfilment of his promise. The money 
and the railway shares were forthcoming, and in exchange the Vicomte 
gave him five “ bons”—roost scrupulously endorsed by the rich heiress— 
for a hundred thousand francs each. Plow enormously M. Petitbon 
gained by the transaction the merest tyro in arithmetic cnn see at a 
glance; it-was two hundred and forty per cent, on the face of it, to say 
nothing of the profit which he got in re-purchasing the vin de Suresnes, 
the asphalte, the Roman pearls,, and the paving-stones. “ There was,” 
he told Hercule, “ a tremendous glut of those things just then; he was 
afraid, after all, he should be obliged to ship them off for New Orleans 
at a great sacrifice, and the most he could offer was five thousand 
francs.” Here was a dead loss to the Vicomte of forty-five thousand 
francs, but he bore the aunouncement with the coolness of a Cato and 


the firmness of a Brutus, and so little difference did it make in his feelings 
toprards M. Betitbon, that while he jK/cketed the cash, he then and there 
United hfm to be present at the wemling breakfrst, t^ happy day being 
fbced for the I7tii of April, 

Mucn as we set our faces against the reckless extravagance of the 
young men of the present di^, both in England France, we never 
hm of usuztons dealings such as we hare described, vdthout earnestly 
hoping for some punishment to fall on the leadw at well as ^ borrower^ 
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and if the reader sluires our sentiments, he will, ere this, hare prayed that 
retribution might be in store for the greedy and avaricious Monsieur 
Petitbon. 

“ This is the happiest moment of my life,” is a phrase in the mouths 
of men at many , different periods of their existence. The advojate who 
gains his 6rst cause, the actor whose debut is successful, the author whoy 
like Byron, “awakes, and finds mmself famous,” the newly come out at 
her first ball, the orator on the hustings after his election, the dinner-giver 
taken by surprise when his health is proposed, these, and a thousand more, 
assure the world that “ that'* is the occasion when their star of happiness 
shines brightest. With lovers it is still a question which is the most en¬ 
trancing moment, when first consent is timidly whispered in reply to the 
impassioned avowal, or when that consent is ratified at the altar ? Both 
epochs are fraught with enjoyment, but the period between declaration 
and marriage has attractions little less potent. Hercule and Clolilde loved 
each other, as the poet says, “ to madness,” and the happiest time of their 
lives was decidedly the interval to which we have referred, for, however 
delightful anticipation may be, it sometimes, even in this cold, cruel 
world of ours, falls short of reality. The past to them was a gilded 
dream, the future a splendid vision—but the present was a tangible fact. 
They were neither of them mere materialists, but they could not shut 
their eyes to the material evidences of their position. They saw the world 
at their feet? its brightest and costliest productions were scattered before 
them, and every hour afforded some fresh token of the confidence and 
esteem of those by whom they were surrounded. So great was that 
confidence, so perfect that esteem, that it never entered into the heads of 
any of the numerous suitors for the patronage of the Comtesse de Malen- 
droit and the Vicomte de Souillac, to ask for “ money down” for the 
countless heaps of merchandise, the stores of glittering gems and costly 
raiment which were showered upon the lovers with so much eagerness, 
who might really have been pardoned had they fancied that what seemed 
jewels in the sun, might turn, like fairy gifts, to dew-drops in the shade. 

We like to give a reason for every thing when we can, and the way 
we account for the abstinence to which we have adverted, is bj' supposing 
that when your money is safe, it is far better to give time to run up a 
good long bill; when a customer sees prices perpetually staring him in 
the face, he instinctively forbears from making fresh purchases; moreover, 
it is so much pleasanter to receive a good round sum all at once, than to 
have it doled out In dribblets ; and, finally, it is to be borne in mind, that 
even the lapse of a fortnight admits of^a considerable diflEerence between 
the spoken and the written value of all objets, whether of luxe or of 
fantaisie. 

It was not in the disposition either of Clotilde, or her adored one, to 
blight the ardent natures of those who strove in the humblest degree to 
minister to their occasions on the advent of such an auspicious event as 
their approaching marriage, and no restraint was placed upon the efforts 
of the inde&tiga.ble Parisians, although, if ihe truth must be told, the 
latter were labouring solely for their own benefit. Had the fair Breton 
girl been a nameless outcast instead of a rich heiress, or had the bloson 
of De Souillac s aristotnatic shield been untinctured with or, it is more 
than probable riiat neither money-lender, nor jeweller, nor modiste, nor 
coachmaker, nor any of the multifonn daves of Plutus, would have 
thronged their anti^^ambers, or bowed obebance in their salons i bq| 
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they, one and all, attached implicit credence to the widely-circulated re¬ 
port of the wealth of each, and to enjoy that reputation is, in this world, 
the surest way to enjoy all that wealth can command. 

JVlen and sheep are alike gregarious, it is only necessary for one to lead, 
and all the rest blindly follow. There was but one feeling in all these 
people, and that was, which should be foremost to serve, or, if there 
existed another, it was a shade of envy at what seemed to be an undue 
preference. They certainly consulted less the inclinations of their patrons, 
than their own heated desires ; but they had tractable persons to deal 
with, who submitted to their empressement without a murmur. 

When left to themselves, Clotilde and Hercule could give way without 
reserve to the sentiments of wonder and admiration which the novelty of 
their situation excited ; and even the Marquise, more experienced in the 
ways of the world, could with difficulty repress the emotions which her 
more advanced age did not prevent her from sharing. But with her the 
feeling was transitor}' ; she knew that the day-dreams of love, however 
delicious, must come to a close, and—she argued wisely—perhaps to an 
abrupt one. She therefore took upon herself the arduous task of 
arranging every thing for the departure of the happy pair from Paiis on 
their wedding-day, and to this end she was constantly occupied in the 
mechanical labour of emballage ; and with her own hand wrote the direc¬ 
tions on all the packages which were consigned by roulage to the care of 
the intendant of Clotildo’s favourite chateau. When these arrangements 
had been made and the happy day drew near, she gave directions for 
preparing the wedding-breakfast, which was to be graced, she said, by 
all the distinguished relatives whom etiquette had hitherto kept at a dis¬ 
tance from Paris. The Baron de Choucroute, who had served with great 
distinction under the Emperor (but she forgave that on account of his gal¬ 
lantry) ; the Chevalier de Blanc'bec, an ornament of the court of Chai-lcs 
the Tenth; the gay and lively De Foisonsac; the Comte and Comtesso 
de Castel-nullepait and their lovely daughter Aglae, who was to be prin¬ 
cipal bridesmaid, were amongst those enumerated ; ‘ but to give tlje names 
of all w’ould occupy too much of our space ; let it suffice if we say 
that all the antique noblesse of Limousin and Bretagne, who claimed 
kindred with the lovers, headed by the aged pair to whom the Vicomte 
OAved his existence, were summoned to the festive meeting. The enter¬ 
tainment in honour of such guests must needs be a splendid one, and 
two of the largest salons in the Hotel d’Abd’-el-Kadcr w'ero thrown 
into one, that there might be “ room and verge enough” for its 
display. The amiable proprieti^ss, whom we have already mentioned, 
had tne privilege of furnishing the decorations which, it was particularly 
requested, might be charged for without reserve in the bill she was in¬ 
structed to present on the return , of the young couple from church. 
Duval, in the Rue St. Honors, purveyed the wines,—creaming cham¬ 
pagne and sparkling Moselle for the more mercurial guests, generous 
Laffitte and heart-warming Clos-Vougeot for those whose bosoms were 
chilled by age; Berthcllemet was made the happiest of confiseurs, and 
the restauralaon in all its completeness came from the Cafe Anglais. 
How was it possible to make better provision ? 

'the month of April has, time out of mind, lain under the reproach of 
fickleness, but its inconstancy wt^ never more fully apparent than last 
year. The first few days were warm and bright, hut promise of an 
early and a genial spring was soon broken, and a sharp, black frost with 
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hailstorms and cutting 'winds succeeded. But the hopes to which the 
month had given hirtn were bright as ever, and besides the bride and 
bridegroom, and the kind and good Marquise, many a face amongst tJiose 
with whom they had recently been engaged in business affairs, was 
radiant with expectation on the morning of the 17th of April. None, 
perhaps, experienced more trarvjml satisfaction than Madame Fourb^ 
of the H6tel d’Abd’-el-Kader, as she sat in the little room on the rez 
de chaussee in the court-yard, making up her accounts. The Marquise 
and her lovely niece, who had taken her apartments for a month, had 
very nearly completed the term, and in addition to the two thousand 
francs which she charged for them, there was a long list of items 
amounting to as much more, for dinners, and breakfasts, and baths, for 
postage and porterage and attendants, for the hire of Bacres, for small 
sums disbursed, for money lent to the femme-de-ebambre, and last not 
least, for that formidable article in all hotel charges, wax lights ; and 
soit dit en passant, the price of bougies, enormous everywhere, was always 
augmented one hundred per cent, in the mhnoires of Madame Fourbe, 
so that when a traveller examined his bill at leisure—after having paid it 
—he was apt to think he had been participatin*g in the expenses of a 
general illumination during the whole period of his sojourn at the hotel, 
or came, at least, to the conclusion that the difficult physical problem of 
burning the candle at both ends, had, in a literal sense, been completely 
solved. There was a quiet smile on the placid features of the worthy 
proprietress, which indicated not only a mind at peace but a sensation cn 
heart-felt pleasure, which possibly arose as much from the prospect that 
she should that day be the yecipiont of a good round sum, as from the 
consciousness of having done her duty by these wealthy provincial guests, 
in the sense in which ‘that act is understood by a Parisian hotel-keeper. 
But pleasure, as the moralists always say, is sadly evanescent, and 
although she laboured at her griffonage for a full hour, it was with a sigh 
that she proceeded to cast up the sum total. Like Alexander’s tears, the sigh 
was because there was nothing more to be added to the large account. 

The joy of Monsieur Petitbon on the morning of the same day, mani¬ 
fested itself in outward demonstrations of a stronger kind. Ilis suite of 
apartments in the Marais (his house was No. 10, in the Rue Neuve St. 
Micolas) seemed altogether too small for him, though we can assure the 
reader that it consisted of five separate pieces, not including a kitchen and 
a closet for wood. Up and down and through and through'did he pace 
them with hasty steps, like some wild animal impatient of his cage; now 
he would rub his hands and anon bujst out into a cliuckle of exultation 
at the thought—it must be confessed-—of having done so remarkably well 
in his transaction with the Vicomte de Souillac, of having made so much 
money (in expectation), and of having got rid of a wretched, crazy old 
chateau, which, if the new occupants were lucky, might perhaps not fall 
down and bury them in its ruins on the first night of their sleeping in it; 
but of its forbearance in this respect he entertained great doubts. He 
was dressed in an entirely new suit of blacky his chapeau Gibus hsid been 
sent home only the nigbt before from the hatter, the ribbon in his button¬ 
hole was a fresh one, and although the white kid gloves on his hands 
were new, and showed no symptoms of splitting at the thumbs, hecarried 
an extra pair in his pocket in order to be provided against such an accident. 
In the same pocket he fdso earned a black morocco note-case, on which 
were inscribed in gold letters the magical words, Billets de Banque,^’ 
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though at this moment the case was empty; not long, however, according 
to M. Petitbon’s calculation, to remain so, for the Vicomte had intimated 
to him, that he should have no more difficulty in taking up his bills on that 
day than on the one when they legally became due, and that, in point of 
fact, he should prefer coming to a final understanding at once in pre¬ 
ference to deferring it until he was engrossed by the joys and duties of the 
nuptial state. 

It was accordingly agreed between the parties that all was to be fully 
arranged in the brie! hour between the performance of the marriage cere¬ 
mony and the rhinion for the wedding breakfast. So much delicacy and 
(as George Robins used to say) “ tact,” accompanied every arrangement 
of the Vicomte, that the same hour was appointed, not for auditing (that 
trouble would have been too great), but for paying every tradesman’s 
bill, including the not particularly mild one of Madame Fourbe. All 
business was to be ‘disposed of before a single wedding guest arrived, 
exception being of course made as to M. Petitbon, and then pleasure was 
to hold undisturbed sway. It had, moreover, been settled en petit comite^ 
the night before the wedding, that the favoured few who w'ere to be ad¬ 
mitted to the Madeleine to witness the nuptial rites, should proceed 
thither in tlieir own carriages, the shrinking modesty of Clotilde 
de Keidilou, and the matronly feelings of the Marquise, prohibiting every 
token of publicity until the marriage ceremony was actually celebrated. 

If we liad the power of transporting our readers to two places at once, 
we should set them with one foot in the Hue de Rivoli and the other in the 
Marais, but as this cannot be, we shall briefly say of the former, that about 
the hour of half-past ten the Vicomte’s travelling britska, admirably 
packed, was taken out of the courtyard of the Hotel d’Abd’-el-Kader 
to be conveyed by post-horses “ to the railway-station,” there to re¬ 
main till the arrival of the Vicomte and Vicomtesse in the simple close car¬ 
riage which would first be employed in taking Clotilde and the Marquise 
to church and bringing the happy pair back again. At the self-sanie hour 
a lutetienne drew up at the door of No. 10, Rue Neuve St. Nicolas, and 
almost before the driver had dismounted from his box to knock at the door, 
the portal opened, and out came an elderly gentleman in black, with bril¬ 
liant white kid gloves on and a chapeau Gibus under his arm. That 
gentleman, the reader need scarcely be told, was M. Petitbon. 

“ A Vheiire,' was his first exclamation, as he reckoned on detaining 
the carriage some time, and was economically true to his profession, his 
second was to tell the driver to proceed to the Madeleine. 

Being engaged by time, and not by distance, the progress of the 
lutetienne was not so rapid as the desires of the notary, but he arrived 
at his destination at last, and the only event that befel him on his way 
into the church was being mistaken for a bridegroom by a purblind old 
woman, who sold bouquets at tiie door; we are afraid that M. Petitbon’s 
white gloves were the cause of this error. 

“ Eh bien,” said he, half aloud, when he had gpvcn himself time to 
breathe, 1 am the first in thb field, at ail events. Attendons les fiances.” 

He was destined to wait longer than he expected, for a full half hour 
passed away mid nobody made their aj^arance. The aaure ceiling and 
gilded columns, even the finely sculpture image of the saint in whose honour 
the ohm-di was nused failed to attract hia attention ; his eyes were riveted 
on the church doOTS which he every moment expected to see opened to give 
admission to tim Vicomte and his bride. Bttt he watched in vain; ex- 
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cept a few gaping strangers with red books in their hjands-^English, of 
course, armed with their Murrays—some of whom supposing him to be 
the sacristan occasionally addressed him in a language which they 
thought was French and he imagined to be high Dutch; saving these, tm 
sacred edifice (which b^ the way, is more like a Greek temple than % 
church) received no addition to the number within it; not a priest was 
there for the ministry of any rite, not a single ofilcial personage atten* 
dant on any ceremony. 

“ C’est bien dr61e,” said he, looking at his watch for the hundredth tim^ 

I can’t have mistaken the hour. Eleven o'clock was certainly the time 
named, and it is now nearly twelve. There must have been some accident.** 

And accordingly he resolved at once to do what he had been thinking 
of a thousand times during his state of feverish suspense, namely to go 
down to the Rue de Rivoli and ascertain the reason of the delay. Ha 
therefore left the chmch and hailed the driver of the lutetienne^ wko, as 
he mounted his box, made a very knowing grimace at two or three com¬ 
panions with whom he had been having a very comfortable petit verre^ 
as much as to say, “Ce vieux-1^ est joliment flambe,” supposing, like the 
old flower-woman that he bad gone to the Madeleine to get married. He 
then whipped off to the Rue de Rivoli, and throughout the drive the 
notary’s head was thrust out of each window in succession in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the bridal party approaching, but he saw nothing 
until he arrived at the Hdtel d’Abd’-el-Kader, where a crowd of 
waiters, a bevy of tradespeople, the porter and his wife, and even 
the gentle proprietress, were assembled, apparently in a state of great 
anxiety. The appearance of M. Petitbon was the signal for a partial 
movement, and two servants* rushed at once to the door to let him out of 
the carriage. 

“ Has any thing happened ?” was the mutual exclamation of the notary 
and Madame Fourbe, addressing each other. 

“ Mais, comment done, monsieur I” said the lady. 

“ Je no comprends pas, madame !” gasped the gentleman. 

And tor two minutes they remained staring at each other, unable to 
say more. When they did find their voices again, it was to put fresh 
questions. “ Have they gone to the church ?” asked one ;—“ Have they 
not left it?” inquired the other. 

An explanation at length ensped. Madame Fourbe stated that precisely 
as the clock of the Tuileries struck eleven, the Marquise de ^henevis and 
the Comtesee de Malendroit descended from their apartments and entered 
the private carriage which was to take them to the Madeleine. They 
drove off, leaving strict orders that every thing should be ready on their 
return in half-an-hour; and, double that time having now elapsed, she 
was becoming uneasy at their absence—an uneasiness which, like the 
electric fluid on all m communication with it, had simultaneously com¬ 
municated itself, not only to the whole household, but to every firesh 
arrival of the many who came for payment of their various bills. But 
the previous state of mind of Madame Fouabe was as Elysium, when com¬ 
part with the dire appr^ensitm which filled it, when M. Petitboin de¬ 
clared that he had been waiting a full hour at the Madeleine for their 
arrival. If such a thing were possiUe, we diould almost say that dbe 
gave uttmanoe to an oath! The confosion of her intellects could <Kedy 
be equalled W that ai. notary and of the surrounding groups, unless^ 
indeed, the physical confusion caused by the confectioners’ and txaitemn* 
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boys, who kept arriving every moment with trays fijll of ices and jellies and 
hors d!oeuvres for immediate consommation, may be admitted as a parallel. 

Daylight broke at last, and its first ray fell upon the mind of a little 
wisened-faced old man in the crowd, an optician from the Palais Royal, 
who had brought a bill for thirty-sii francs. 

“Ces dames sont venues chez moi hier, dans I’apr^s midi, me de- 
mander des lunettes ^ verres bleus pour voyager. Elies m’ont laisse ce 
vieux binocle pour Stre raccommod4, qui n’est pas mSme or. Je me figure 

qu'elles se sont saiivees par le chemin do fer 1-” 

The railroad! the railroad!" cried a hundred voices,—the notary's 
the loudest of all. But which railroad was the question. M. Petitbon 
entertained a feeble hope of the Orleans line, but the truly presaging fear 
of the rest sent them off scampering, some in cabriolets, some on foot, to 
the emharcadhre in the Rue Pepini^re. 

“ Pray, sir," said the breathless leader of the pack to the first official 
he met with at the station, “ when did the last train start?” 

“ On which line, monsieur ?” asked the functionary, politely raising his 
hat. 

“ Diable ! je ne sais pas," was the reply of the bewildered man. 

“ Dans CO cas lii, monsieur,” returned the man in office, “ je ne pourrais 
pas vous dire." 

“ Le convoi pour Bruxelles !” shouted the little optician, who had kept 
up with the best of them. 

“ II est parti, messieurs,” said the official, glancing upwards at the 
clock,—“ ^ midi precis ; il y a vingt-deux minutes.” 

A flood of information followed, from which it became clear to tho 
meanest capacity amongst the wretched dupes, that the wedding-party 
had taken advajitage of that mode of conveyance to leave the kingdom. 

They took their seats in their own britska in preference to the car¬ 
riages of the train,” observed the railroad functionary. 

“ Their own britska growled an enraged coachmaker—he who had 
supplied the patent cric-a vis : “ Say mine, till it is paid for.” 

There was weeping and lamentation in Paris on the afternoon of the 
17th of April, but no one howled louder than the little optician, not even 
the notary of the Marais! 

Special trains are not the fashion on French railways ; the day was too 
foggy for the ordinary telegraph to work, and the electric telegraph was not 
laid down, s^) there were no means of arresting the fugitives, who are sup¬ 
posed to have passed a very pleasant summer at Baden-Baden, persons 
answering tlieir description having been h6ard of there, who lived en 
'prince at the Hotel dfe Russie, spent their money like Emperors, and 
played at rouge et noir till they were thoroughly cleaned out ; and finally, 
for another daring piece of escroqueriSf found their way into the Gefang-, 
niss, or common gaol. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the Marquise de Chenevis had 
been an ouvreuse de loges, the Countess, her niece, an actress -at the 
Porte Saint-Martin, and the Vicomte Hereule Gabriel Dieudonne de 
Souillac, a chevalier d'industrie of the first water. 

Let .no one suppose that this exuberance of credulity on the part of the 
Paris ti^esmen is the mere coinage of the writer’s brain; the fact oc¬ 
curred in that capital last surame.’, almost in the manner above related, 
as any one may discover who chooses to refer to that excellent journal, 
Galignan^s Messenger. 
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THE EULCEUS, OR PASITIGRIS. 

BY W, FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ES<1, 

Great System of Irrigation—We cross the Phiin between the Hedyphon and thf 
Pasitlgris —Ahwaz ancient Aginis—A once flourishing Sugar Plantation— 
Pevolt of the Prince of the Zanghis—Extaordinary Mistake of'a Traveller— 
The Band of Ahwaz—Ascent of the Katun—Junction of Three Rivers—The 
Eulceus and the Pasitigris—Cwitention with the Arabs of Band-i-Kir—Retrace 
our Way to Ahwaz—Descent of the River to Mohammerah—The Estuary of 
the Karun. 

On out departure from the marsh-environed capital of the Sheikh of 
the Cha’b Arabs, we exchanged the open boat for horses provided for its 
by Sheikh Thamar’s attentions. A ride of about twenty minutes took 
us to the banks of the river Jerrahi, or Hedyphon, from whence a num¬ 
ber of canals are derived, and a system of irrigation is originated, which 
rivals any-thing w'C read of in ancient times, or that has been described 
with so many encomiums, as the system introduced into the kingdom of 
Valencia by the Moors. Layard enumerates twenty-eight of these 
canals by name. At a distance of seven miles from Fellahiyah, we came 
to a spot where the canal that flows to the town is derived from the river 
Jerrahi, and it was with no small difficulty that the horses crossed the 
dyke of loose mud and reeds, into which they sometimes sunk up to theitf 
girths. The main branch of the river, Layard says, flows onwards 
under the name of Nahr Busi into that estuary of the Persian. Gulf which 
is called the Khor Musah. * The kashwah, or dam of the canal called 
Ommu-l-sakkar, which canal is unfordable even in the dry season, gave 
us similar trouble. On the approach of an enemy, the dams of the canals 
nearer to Fellahiyah, are broken down, and the country around is flooded, 
the numerous villages on the banks of the Jerrahi are, at the same time, 
deserted, and the inhabitants, at an hour’s notice, transform their reed 
huts into rafts, and float with their property to gather round their 
sheikh. 

At a distance of about twelve miles above Fellahiyah we passed the 
ruins of the old town of Dorak, after which the banks began to rise, and 
towards evening we arrived at the small village of Oraibah, or Kareibah, 
which being the spot from whence we were to start across the plain to 
the Pasitigris, we made arrangements to spend the night. ' As these con¬ 
sisted simply in strewing some dry reeds on the ground, and piling up a 
few bimdles to the windward, they were soon accomplished; and we passed 
a night in the manner that is most enjoyable in these climates—the sky 
clear, the tem^rature genial—every thing pleasant to the feeling and 
charming to the eye. This, too, in the latter part of the month of 
November. We started early the ensuing morning, for we liad a long ride 
before us, upwards of forty miles across the plain. At first there was some 
verdure with traces of a canal that once fiewed from the Karun, above 
Ahwaz to the Jerrahi, and occasional mounds, the sites of olden villages. 
There were also some marshy spots, but ^adually the plain began to rise 
and became sandy and -gravelly, stretching eastwards and upwards to a 
low range of hills of stratified soft red sandstones, and westwards, and 
downWards to the great alluvial plain of Dorakstan, Being a bright warm 
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day the mirage was peculiarly striking and afforded a deal of amusement 
by the singular scenes which it occasionally presented to our sight, and 
which it broke up again sometimes with the rapidity of a revolving kaleidos- 
cope. Our hilarity was still more excited when we came up to some in¬ 
significant object—a bush—often a mere stone, which had for many 
minutes previously been creating the most varied surmises as to whether 
it was a man, a camel, some great ruinous edifice, a whole forest turned 
topsy-turvy, or the same reflected in the bosom of a calm lake. 

At length, amidst a varie^ of perplexing images, the houses of Ahwaz 
were positively made out, and to our infinite satisfaction we also soon after¬ 
wards perceived the steamer Euphrates lying a little below the town 
whither it had been brought in safety by Lieut. Cleaveland. 

This town of Ahwaz on the Karun or Pasitigris is a site of great inter¬ 
est, both from its antiquity, its peculiar position on the river, at a point 
where a range of hills and rocks have ever presented a natural obstacle 
to the navigation, and from some peculiar features in its history, more 
especially the once extensive and prosperous cultivation of the sugar-cane 
at this spot. 

Aginis is noticed by Strabo as a village of Susians on the Pasitrigris, 
situated at a point where boats had to unload and the goods to be carried 
a certain distance by land. This intimation of a natural obstruction 
on the river serves to identify the ancient Aginis satisfactorily with the 
modern Ahwaz. 

The same place under its modem denomination of Hawaz, or Ahwaz, 
which is another form of the Arabic Huz “ a body of people,” was for- 
meriy, as we learn from Abu-1-fadah, the name of a district, one of the 
largest and most prosperous in Khuzistan, and the town was called 
Suk al Ahwaz. This district, we also further learn from the “ Tohfat 
ul Alim,” a modem work composed for the information and at the desire 
of the celebrated Mir Alein, of Hyderabad, by Mir Abdul Latif, a 
learned relative, and a native of Shuster, the present capital of Susiana, 
and a translation from which, relative to Ahwaz, was communicated by 
Colonel Taylor to Captain Robert Mignan, comprised all that portion 
of the coiintiy which is w'atered by the Karun I'rom Ahwaz, upwards 
to Band-i-Kir, and the band, or dyke, partly natural, and partly artificial, 
of Ahwaz, restrained the waters so that they completely overflowed 
the laud, and, “ not a drop was lost to the purposes of cultivatiou.” 

The city,and district attained the zenith of its prosperity at the time of 
the first Khalifs of the Abbasside dynasty. Abu-I-fadah describes the 
river of Ahwaz, as that portion of the river Karun was then called which, 
flowed between Band-i-Kir and Ahwaz, as having its banks adorned with 
gardens and pleasure houses, and enriched by extensive plantations of 
sugar-cane and other valuable productious of the vegetable kingdom. 

The city of Ahwaz,” says Mir Abdul Latif, and allowance must here 
be made for Oriental exaggeration, ‘‘was one of the largest cities of 
Khuzistan, or indeed in the other kingdoms of the world few are to be 
seen equal to it in size and extent. What are now thidk and impervious 
woods were once extensive plantations of sugar-cane. Lvge vats and 
znarnffactories of sugar were also in existence, and mill-stones and other 
im^ements of the art of the sugar-baker, are even now so profusdly 
.scattered over the ancient site, that it is impossible to number them. 

“ During the dynasty of the Abasside^ the city was at the height of 
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its prosperity. Its extent in Breadth is supposed to be forty parasangs, 
throughout which ruins and remains of magnificent edifices, baths, earayaa* 
serais, and mosques are strewed.* * * The khalifs within whose dooiinlona 
was comprehended most of the habitable world, named this city ‘the 
source of food and wealtb,’ the inhabitants of which in their ri(dtes and 
luxury, excelled the rest of the world.** 

As, however, to use the words of the Oriental philosopher, “ wealth is 
the parent of pride and insubordination,’* the people of Ahwaz revolted 
from the khalifs, and Abi ebn Mohammed, the astrologer, sumamed 
“ Prince of the Zanghis” from his having recruited his army among the 
Zanghis or Nubian slaves, who were apparently employed in the sugu* 
factories, took the field with a powerful force, and contended for years 
against the monarchs of the house of Abbas. 

But the Prince of the Zanghis was ultimately defeated and obliged ho 
surrender his person and his state to the discretion of the khalif, and 
Gibbon, who gives to the prince the euphonious name of Hannozan, has 
related at length the interview of the prisoner with the triumphant khalif, 
as illustrative of the manners of the time. 

Ahwaz, however, never recovered this blow. The rebellious spirit of 
the people had so disgusted the khalifs, that they ceased to favour tho 
place. The slaves were unwilling to return to their labours, and the re¬ 
maining population fell into private feuds and bickerings. Anarchy and 
oppression ensued ; the weaker fled, industry ceased, and with it the pro¬ 
duction of wealth and the usual resort of merchants. 

According to Saraaani (Kitab ul Ansad, article Ahwaz) already in the 
twelfth century of our era, tbq, pristine fame and prosperity of this^lace 
no longer existed, any more than its proud palaces, and learned luxurious 
and Avcalthy citizens. The last poor remnant of this once prosperous popu¬ 
lation ultimately abandoned their plantations and the other sources of their 
riches and destructive pride, and sank into desolation-—the abundant 
mill-stones noticed by the Oriental historians almost alone remaining in 
the present day to attest to the former great sugar produce which, 
according to the same writers, was conveyed from hence ail over the 
world. 

Ahwaz is now only a small village of about a hundred houses, inhabited 
by Sabtcans or Tsabians, whose chief, Sheikh Madhkur, is subject to the 
Shiekh of the Cha’bs. Many of the inhabitants own small bagalahs 
which trade and carry pilgrims between Mohammerah and Shuster. 

The most interesting objects of antiquity to be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood, are the numerous great flat circular mill-stones, used in the former 
sugar-factories, many of which are from four to six feet in diameter, 
and arc met with in abundance. They attest to the existence of a 
branch of industry at this place, as before historically shown, which may 
yet be revived in nappier times. Immediately behind the town are traces 
of a bridge and of a canal of irrigation formerly drawn from the Kamn, 
and the ground is strewn with fragments of hewn stone, burnt brick tiles, 
andj pottery. Kufic coins in gold and silver, intaglios on cornelian and 
onyx, and other gems are occasionally met with. 

Flights of hewn steps are plainly discernible on the rocks of supra- 
cetaceous sandstone which rise out of the plain immediately beyond the 
village, where are also many sepulchral grottoes, and some rock-hewn 
cisterns for water. The north-eastern face of this sandstone ridge is 
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precipitous and cavernous. Observing a flock of pigeons wend their way 
into one of these caves one day that I was exploring the hills without 
any one with me, I descended the acclivity on that side very stealthily 
and cautiously, that I might get a shot at them. The result of this 
proceeding was, that I stood confronted at the entrance of the cave with 
two jackals, apparently little expecting such a visitor. They bounded, 
however, quickly into the dark recesses of the cave, while a fox stole 
away at the same moment round the outer corner. This animal liveli¬ 
ness did not, however, prevent my getting both barrels discharged into 
the flock of pigeons as they dashed in a body out of the cave, and three 
of their number fell victims to the onslaught. Human bones are, also, 
met with in these caves, where porcupines and scorpions also abound, as 
well as other strange things. The latter noxious creatures are particu¬ 
larly frequent at Ahwaz, from the great summei* heats and numerous 
hiding-places amid rocks and stones. The ** Tohfat ul Alim” alludes to 
the excessive heats of summer at this place, and the Samm, or Simoon, is 
both frequent and pernicious. 

It is impossible to pass over in silence one of the most extraordinary 
mistakes that I have ever seen made by a traveller. Captain Hobert 
Mignan, who visited Ahwaz in 1826, and the account of whose visit is 
printed in the second volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” actually mistook the range of sandstone hills at Ahwaz, for 
ruins of the city of olden time! After speaking of the remains of a bridge 
that are still visible behind the town, he says, 

“ Here, too, commences the whole mass of ruins, extending, at least, 
ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction. # # # J could not 
find any person who had been to the end of these ruins. According to 
the inhabitants, their extent would occupy a journey of two months !” 

What must the natives have thought of such an inquirer ? That these 
passages can only refer to the rocks is further manifest from other obser¬ 
vations. Speakiiig of another so-called mound, he says, “ it extended so 
far that his eye could not comprehend its limits.” And further on ho adds: 

Several mounds of masonry form one connected chain of rude unshapen, 
flaked rock, lying in such naturally-formed strata, that the very idea that any 
part of the materials had been accumulated by human labour, from a distant site, 
is scarcely admissible. The soil on which these ruins rest is peculiarly soft and 
sandy: the country docs not become rocky until tlie immediate vicinity ot 
Shuster; and even water-carriage thence is attended with considerable toil and 
expense. Yet the height of tliesc mountainous ruins and misshapen masses, 
induces me to think, that the site must have been by nature elevated at the time 
th,e city was built; although, from the flatness of the surrounding country, I 
should be inclined to oppose such a conjecture ; more particularly as there are 
no mountains between the Shat cl Arab and the Backtiyari cltain, which is 
seen hence running nortii-west snd south-east. 

Let me not be supposed to exaggerate, when I assert that these piles of ruin, 
irregular, craggy, and in many places inaccessible, rival in appearance those of 
the Backtiyari, and are dbcermble from them and for nearly as many miles in 
an opposite direction. , 

It is the more necessary to instance this extraordinary case of mlscon.- 
c^tion on the part of an otherwise intelligent observer, as the traveller 
in question upbraids Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, for having visited the 
same dbtricts under the auspices of our ambassador, and yet neglected to 
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mvestigate ruins of such vast extent and ma^itude! And that, therefore, 
vrithout such an explanation, the same oversight and neglect might be 
attributed to ourselves. No wonder that Captain Mi^an should state 
that the natives qua^ the hewn stone without exhausting the material, 
and that as lar^ a city as any now .existing might be built from the mine 
that he saw. The simple fact of the case is, mat the ruins he saw were 
those of nature, the walls he explored were stratified beds of rock, and 
the ‘‘mountainous misshapen masses” were neither more nor less than por* 
tions of the same outlying ridge, of hills, which in places called the Hdm- 
rim, extend, with slight interruptions in their continuity, from the head of 
the Persian Gulf to the Tigris, beyond Tekrit, a distance of upwards of 
six hundred miles. 

This range of sandstone hills crosses the river in four distinct ledges of 
rock, two of which are, however, covered during a portion of the year. 
The remains of the well which was built across the chief of these ledges, 
in the prosperous days of Ahwaz, to turn the waters into the canal, are 
also distinctly visible. The river is at this point about three hundred 
yards in width with an island in the centre. On the one side the waters 
fall over the rocks and massive masonry like a cataract, but on the 
western side they have worn away the bank so as to have made a deep 
channel, varying at dilFerept seasons of the year from twenty to forty 
yards in width, and through which Lieutenant Selby took the Assyria 
steamer. 

Lieutenant Selby has laid much stress upon this exploit {see “Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society,” vol.xiv,,p. 219, etseq.\ and the spirit and 
perseverance manifested in the undertaking, fully merit every possibly en¬ 
comium. But such success catinot bo fairly contrasted with the movements 
of the Euphrates steamer. No attempt Avas made by those in command of 
that vessel to surmount the difficulty. The Euphrates is also, I believe, a 
larger vessel, with greater draught of water than the Jssyria. Lieutenant 
Selby did not himself succeed on his first ascent of the Karun in June, 
1841, or in what he terms “the lowest season.” Now with all deference, 
the river is still supplied by melting snows in June, and as there is little 
or no rain from June to November, it would aiq^ear that every month be¬ 
tween the two the waters must be getting lower and lower. Lieutenant 
Selby succeeded in March when the waters are at the highest. 

The discussion, however, is of trifling importance j honour be to where 
it is duo. Lieutenant Selby did take the Assyria up the Karun beyond 
Ahwaz, while the Euphrates steamer remained below the celebrated Baud^ 
and a party was made, consisting of the same persons who visited the Sheikh 
of the Cha’bs, to ascend the river in a* native boat. On this expedition, 
the boat being propelled but slowly up the river, the banks appeared to be 
peculiarly monotonous and uninteresting. Few natives were to be seen, 
now and then a miserable-looking woman of the Bawl tribe, coming down 
to get water on the left bank, or a stray wanderer of the Anafijah on the 
right. These Anafijah occupy the right bank of the Karun, below Band-i- 
Kir. They possess large flocks of sheep j^nd camels, and are entirely 
riiyat, or wandering. The first town or village met with was Wais, which 
contains about three hundred houses, and is thirty-five miles from Ahwae 
by the river, and from this point to Band-l-Kir, the river extends in one 
uninterrupted reach nearly duo north and south. This very remarkable 
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circnmstance has led both Layard and Lieutenant Selby to believe, that 
this portion of the actual channel is an artificial cut, the continuation of 
the canal, called Ab-i>Gargar, out by ^lapur from Shuster, and which is 
said to have been prolongs to Ahwaz. We left Ahwaz on the 26th of 
November, and arrived at Band-i-Kir on the 29th, after three days’ tedious 
journey. Three noble streams, the river Bizful, the Karun, and the Ab-i- 
Gargar, unite at this point, only by a strange mistake, which has been 
since corrected, the natives described that which is a canal to us as a river, 
and the river as a canal.* 

Whatever discussion there may still arise with regard to certain other 
points in reference to the extraordinary light that has been thrown upon 
that most curious and interesting subject—the hydrography of Susiana— 
by the researches of Colonel Chesney, Major Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and 
Lieutenant Selby, it still appears that we were the first to determine the 
point of junction of the three rivers, and that we also obtained on this 
occasion the first notice of the existence of the Shawur or Shapur, on which 
are the ruins of the renowned Shushan or Susa. 

The statement made by Arrian that Noarchus ascended the Pasitigris 
to Susa, and that Alexander descended from that city to the Persian Gulf, 
by the Euloeus, leave little doubt that both names were alike applied to the 
Karun. ilit the same time it also appears that when Diodorus Siculus 
describes Eumenes as crossing the Pasitigris to attack Autigonus, who 
retreated to the Euloeus, that by that name the Shawur or Shapur is 
meant, and which river passing immediately through Sus, isalso more par¬ 
ticularly the Ulai of Scripture. Most of the difficulties in the ancient hy¬ 
drography of Susiana are cleared up by admitting, as I argued in my Re¬ 
searches, &c., and as is admitted by Mr. L'ayard, that the Shawur, as a 
tributary to the Karun, is the Ulai of Daniel and the Euloeus of Diodorus 
Siculus, and that the united waters of the Shapur, the Dizful, and the 
Karun, were also known by that name, as well as by the name of Pasiti- 
gris. 

Professor Long in the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society” (vol. 
xii., p. 105), insists upon this being his original theory. I can only say 
that as far as the Shapur is concerned, when we first heard of it as a river 
flowing through Shush, we naturally at once felt that that river was the 
same as the Ulai and the Euloeus; and it is so recorded in the parliamen. 
tary report of the labours and proceedings of the expedition, which report 
was also printed in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” and 
before which time the existence of such a river as the Shapur was not, I 
believe, known in Europe. 

The boatmen took up their stations in the Ab-i-Gargar, as it was our 
intention to proceed upwards to Shuster, but this was prevented by a 
series of untoward incidents. The Arabs of Band-i-Kir not only de¬ 
manded tribute or customs to a'low us to pass onwards, but that to an 
amount which was quite out of the question. Many loud and vociferous 
conferences were held upon the subject, to induce them to diminish their 
exorbitant demands, but without success. The more they were pacifically 
reasoned with, the more confident and imperious they beemne. At length 

• “ The Arabs about Shuster,” says Mr. Layard ("“ Journal of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society,” voL xvi. p. 60), “ still &11 into the same error, and call the Ab-i- 
Qargar the Karun, and the main body of the river Shateil, or littio stream. This 
exactly tallies with the information we received.” 
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Major Estcourfc resoked upon giving up the intended ascent and return¬ 
ing, but here a new difficulty «>o8e. By this proceeding the Arabs got 
no tribute whatsoever, and so they opposed thi^sehres to our demrture 
either way, Miajor Esteourt and Lieutenant Chadewood jumped ashore 
to gjet the hedge on board, in doing which they were forcibly opposed by 
the Arabs, while I stood with my fowling-piece in hand, and one of thio 
servants—^Mohammed by name—had dso seized a carbine, ready t(y 
shoot the first who would strike our friends. Luckily, however, the boat 
was got off without injury to any one, but not without much contention. 
It has always appeared to me that this struggle might have been* avoided, 
and our objects gained, had the usual tribute been tendered and the boat¬ 
men made to push on regardless of risk. It may be urged against this, 
that the boatmen were in collusion with the Arabs and would not have 
gone on, and that if we had pushed on without satisfying the Arabs, they 
would have attacked us from the banks. But e^^perience has always been 
in favour of quick and resolute proceedings with Orientals. 

Subsequently, and in the year 1842, Lieutenant Selby took the Assyria 
steamer up the Ab-i-Gargar to the band of Mahbazau, two miles from 
Shuster, and Mr. Layard e\plored the ruins of a great city that extended 
over an expanse of nearly nine miles in circumference, at the junction of 
the Karun and the Ab-i-Gargar. These ruins presented remains of three 
dilferent epochs. Enormous masses of kiln-burnt bricks, with cement of 
bitumen, which belonged to the remote ages of the Kayanian kings ; 
hewn stones with marks in the centre, as are observable at Al Hadhr, Is¬ 
pahan, &c., and which Mr. Layard considers to be indicative of a Sasanian 
origin, and Kufic inscriptions illustrative of early Mohammedan times. 

Dropping down with the current one day and a night took us back to 
Ahwaz, where w'O arrived on the 29th, and on the 2nd of Deceml>er the 
steamer took its way down the Karun to Mohammerah. Between these 
two places the general course of the river is from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, passing through a country which is abundantly wooded 
and very thinly populated by Arabs of the Bawi and Idris ti'ibes, subject 
to the Sheikh of Cha’b. 

The river winds but little as far as the village of Kut Abdullah, but 
beyond that it becomes very ser|)entine as far as Ismailiyeh, which is a 
small town belonging to the Bawi Arabs, wlio caiTy on a little trade with 
Shuster and Mohammerah. Seven miles south by cast of Ismailiyeh we 
passed Tdrisiyah, a small fort and town, like its predecessor, on the left 
bank. Eight miles below this again was a holy site called Imam All 
Husein, and ten miles east of this a village called Rubain ibn Yakub. At 
a distance of twelve miles from this we came to the Karun el Amah, or 
Khor Kobban, by which we had previously entered into the Dorak canal; 
and we ultimately reached our old station off Mohammerah on the 5th 
of December. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events that took place almost imme¬ 
diately subsequent to this visit to the Cha’b Arabs ; and the ascent of the 
Karun, it must be mentioned here that the next day, December 6th, the 
steamer proceeded down the Khor Bahmehshir, further than it had 
hitherto been, and not many miles from its estuary. On this occasion 
an excursion was made overland to search for the old channel of the 
Karun, which Layard calls the Khor Kobbaoi, and w'hich he says before 
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its discharge was divided into three branches, a circumstance that would 
account for the curious detail presented in all maps previous to. the 
Euphrates expedition, of the mouths of the Shat el Arab and Karun. Our 
way lay over a level plain, for the most part encrusted with salt. At a 
distance of a few miles we came to a ruined hamlet and a well. Close 
by was a bush, a rare thing in the plain ; and as I left the party to ex¬ 
amine it, I disturbed a large hyiena that was crouched in its centre. 
Several shots were fired at the unwieldy beast, but without any effect.' A 
little beyond this we came to the channel of a river, but whether the bed 
of the Karun, before Kerim Khan’s time, or only one of the bedt^ cannot, 
as we did not go any further, be satisfactorily determined. On our re¬ 
turn to the steamer, we were much surprised at seeing all hands turned 
out to watch our approach. The bulwarks were lined with curious faces, 
and the paddle-boxes were surmounted by figures on the anxious look¬ 
out. When we got on board the mystery was cleared up. The mirage 
had magnified and contorted our persons in the most extraordinary man¬ 
ner, and had further amused itself by multiplying us into an army of 
giants. 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 

BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 

I 

All— all are changed—each old familiar place. 

Each bright-green spot where I in childhood played^ 

The woods are green, but yet they give no trace 
Of those lone paths where I so ofi have strayed ; 

There is afar a bright and sunny land, 

Where, through long years, I lived from all cstranged,- 

Yet my heart yearned once more again to stand 
Near my old home—I come—and all is changed. 

All, all are changed—the friends I loved of yore, 

The dear companions of my boyhood’s day, 

They pass as strangers by my father’s door. 

Round which each summer-eve we used to play; 

Oh, that the world should have such power to blight 
Each sunny future that the past arranged ; 

That youth should be a vision of the night 

From which we wase to find, that—attis changed! 

All,all are changed—my gentle sister’s voice, 

I hear not now Its tones of happy glee! 

Wliere are my brothers ; will they not rejoice ? 

If friends prove cold, they still welcome me I 

No! they have gone before me to the land 
Of unknown realms, by mortal never ranged ; 

I am a stranger in tny native land, 

Home—kindred—old companions—all are changed! 
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LIFE AND KEMtNISCENCES OP THOMAS CAMPBELL.' 

% 

BY CTBV8 BEBDINGi ESQ. 

Chap. XIX. 

Bcmarks respecting Hazlitt and Scott—^Later Contributors to the l^^gAzine— 
Effect of his Domestic Bereavement on the Poet’s mode of living—tfniversity 
Frizes—Third Election of Campbell to the Lord Rectorship—Sir Walter Scotrs 
good feeling. 

In the last number of the New Mon^ily Magazine^ in a paper, one of 
a series, entitled a “ Graybeord’s Gossip,” 1 find the mysterious of the 
authorship withdrawn by an incident the writer himself related to me many 
years ago, just after it happened. I allude to his refusal to be second to 
John" Scott in the duel in which he fell, so indicative of that right use of 
reason with which the multitudinous portion of social existence is unac¬ 
quainted. I refer, however, more particularly to the “ Gray beard’s” re- 
iiiai k upon a passage in my last paper respecting Campbell, who, 1 state, 
told mo that Hazlitt had been the means of increasing the irritation of 
Scott, and consequently been one cause of his going out with Mr. Christie. 
I am inclined to think, that though Campbell, in stating tha circumstance 
did so with the express belief that Hazlitt said what he did with a mis¬ 
chievous design, which, so far I agree with the writer last mouth, may 
have been tinctured with prejudice in the inference, yet that the circum¬ 
stance itself is probable, and not incorrect. Campbell was assuredly thus 
iiifoinicd. Hazlitt showed a peculiar taunting humour at times, and 
did not then leflect in what light his words, any moie than his actions, 
might be viewed. Campbell, perhaps from prejudice, attributed malice 
where there was no more than the simple expression of a feeling some¬ 
times operating, without looking to consequences. Scott’s mind was no 
doubt sufficiently excited, and though I only knew Scott from meeting 
him at a dinner-table occasionally, he appeared to me a man who rather 
wished to stand well with the many than with the few, one whose inclina¬ 
tion and mode of thinking led him to feel poignantly from the mental 
stiife between reason and usage. He was not a man to bo A martyr in 
any cause. I well remember the substance of Campbell’s remark. I 
ever laboured to retain Hazlitt for t|ie magazine, and in the course of 
one of our conversations the poet said, speaking o£ Hazlitt’s disregard of 
the feelings of others, ** There was Scott, Hazlitt was one means of his 
going out in that foolish affiur, by adding to his mental uneasiness 
through his mischievous remarks. He said:— 

“ I don’t pretend to uphold the principles upon which ^ou act, I don’t 
hold the notions you profess to hold. I would neither give nor accept a 
challenge. I can make no boast of physical courage. I am sure I have 
not moral courage for such a purpose; but you hold the opinions of the 
world upon the subject, to me it would bo nothing, but for you to pass 
over such a matter is a very different thing; for me 1 am nothing, I do 
not pretend to think as you and the world do.” 

I am positive tliat the above is a fair statement of the substance and 
Fed. —VOL. LXXXII. NO. CCCXXVI. N 
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meaning of what Campbell said, when informing me that Hazlitt had con¬ 
tributed to the mental uneasiness of Scott, and thus aided in leading him 
to send the challenge. But to retum.from digression to narrative. 

In the meanwhile the New^Monthly added many more distinguished names 
to the list of its contributors. .At this time, or soon afterwards, Charles 
Lamb, the dramatist O’Keefe, and Poole contributed some excellent articles. 
A series of papers of a very valuable character indeed, was sent by Mr. 
Wyse, the present member for Waterford. These were entitled “ Letters 
from Rome,” and independently of remarks upon the state of society in the 
** mother of dead nations,” they contained observations upon the existing 
society there, and upon the antiquities, valuable from the profound know¬ 
ledge of the subject, which their author had imbibed from long study and 
laborious research amid the scenes he describes. These papers painted the 
manners of the better society of the papal metropolis, as few or none else 
had the means of doing, from their author having been so long in close 
intercourse with the more distinguished persons of that renowned locality. 
His communications, of sterling value, merited that subsequent collection 
and separate publication which they have never yet received. 

Near the time of the death of Mrs. Radcliffe, authoress of the “ Myste¬ 
ries of Udolpho,” an article from her pen appeared in the Magazine, I for¬ 
get whether written for the purpose or not, being so close upon her de¬ 
cease. Mr. Beazley, the architect, wrote papers on the Fine Arts for a 
considerable time. M. Bozzelli, a Neapolitan exile, by profession a lawyer, 
contributed some good articles. Telesforo de Trueba, and Galiano, the 
last still living and a well known Spanish minister, the first deceased in 
Paris, secreta^ to the Spanish Chambers, were both contributors. Sir 
H. Ellis, the Earl of Essex, Mr. Gillies, well known for his German trans¬ 
lations, Mr. Moir, of Aberdeen, Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Lister, young 
Praed, much over-rated as a writer, and prematurely cut off by death, Mr. 
A. V. Kirwan, Mr. Marsh, of the India bar, the Hon. Agar Ellis, Lord 
Nugent, Mr. Galt, Lord Normanby, Mr. Warren, author of the “Diary 
of a Physician” (a paper written for and fully approved by the editor of the 
New Monthly, but stopped by the publisher on its way to the press), were 
among the contributors to the magazine, in addition to the names already 
mentioned. 

The poet’s domestic loss and the new situations in which he found him¬ 
self placed, burthened with the cares of a household, to direct which he 
w'as one of- the least competent persons imaginable, at first unhinged a 
little the temperament that required no great amount of power to throw 
out of its equilibrium. Mrs. CaJifipbell’s death was a fearful break-up of 
the poet’s domestic happiness. Never had a wife more consulted and more 
happily administered in the circle of home, those numberless comforts, 
many of small moment individually, but which, small as they may be, in the 
aggregate grew into the necessaries of every day existence to such a man 
as Campbell. Her house was a model of neatness and propriety, order 
and a well-regulated economy were always before her steps. If, as poets 
are said to do, the husband Inoved in an eccentric path, if he were negli- 
gent'of^order, the negligence was compensated for by the ruling spirit of 
the hcfi^hold. The poet’s study, wnich he daily disordered, strewed 
with books and papers, negligently confused in all manner of ways, was 
sure to be restored to perfect neatness at the first intermission in his 
^seclusion, and yet nothing essential to his labour or comfort was displaced. 
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for into tlist task Mrs. Campbell scrutinised herself. Never did a man 
sustain a greater loss than Campbell, when she was taken from himj and 
he but too soon felt this to the core. 

Mrs. Campbell was a remarkably neat, good figure, inclined to tho 
smaller frame of woman, end must have been very pretty in her yoiith, 
indeed, she was well looking to the last Her companion was pale, her 
hair and eyes dark, her pronunciation with a little of the Scotch pcUids. 
She made no profession of a literary taste. Her conversation was cheer¬ 
ful, lady-like, and sociable. Her age at her decease I do not recollect, 
but she must have been younger than the poet nearly half a dozen 
years. After her loss he kept up his household as before, and-with much 
that continually reminded him of the deprivation he had sustained but 
too keenly, endeavoured to fill up the void he thus experienced with those 
aids to which, in the common course of such calamities man is wcint to 
apply. Solitary and painfid hours he passed, but he resisted by caliing 
reason .to his aid, that despondency to which one of his disposition might 
be supposed liable. “I must bend to the necessity,” he observed, “to 
that before which others have bent, and must every day bend, and court 
reconciliation to what I cannot alter by any effort of my own.’’ 

I have omitted mentioning among the earlier visitors at the poet’s house 
the name of Mrs. Siddons. She was frequently there, and Campbell felt 
towards her a degi-ee of respect which originated in the effect Irer acting 
had produced upon his mind. While there w'as nothing about this great 
actress that could be styled genius, she possessed a judgment that never 
erred as regarded her profession. Her imposing person, and a manner in 
unison with the stateliness of the tragic muse, her excellence being the 
result of a consentaneousness of appearance, with careful and laborious 
study, rather than the spontaneity of genius, was marked by a more sus¬ 
tained and uniform character than is commonly the case in the profession. 
She trod her path over the highest table land at a uniform elevation ; and 
this kind of character was calculated to attract u man of the poet’s tem¬ 
perament, much more than one who exhibited great inequalities. 

“ You have just missed Mrs. Siddons,” Mrs. Campbell would remark, 
on my calling in just after the lady had left the liousc. 

Then the poet would speak of her as one of the most admirably endrtved 
women that ever existed, closing with, “ but you don’t think so highly of 
this extraordinary actress. You do not give a fair measure of justice to my 
observations,” 

“ 1 can never forget the effect she produced upon my feelings the 
first time I saw her; so perfect. H*r bearing in some of her charaotem 
will remain a vivid image in my memory as long as I live,” I replied. 

“ And yet you do not think her a wonderfW woman ; you told Mrs. 
Campbell that you thought her heavy in society, that she showed no 
ability, nothing above the common in social intercourse.” 

“ I did say so. The prestige of the great actress is connected with her; 
she is a woman of good bearing, lady-like, imposing from her fine person, 
and from association, but in society exhihituig plain good sense, nothing 
more.” 

“ That is always the way,” the poet replied, “ where people are great 
by study; she is not flasliy enough for you; you want to see her a 
Madame de StaSh” 

“ On the contrary, no one ever struck me, even terrified me, as she did 

N 2 
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ti|K>n the stage; nothing could Surpass her. But in society it is different. 
I cannot retract my opinion.*’ 

“ 1 do not think as you do; she is great erery where. I won’t admit 
a word to her dispraise.” 

“ She is one of his idols,” Mrs. Campbell would observe. 

“ She wants -no worshippers,” said the poet; “ she can spare one. 
R-shall not play the iconoclast here.” 

But your argument is, that the greatest of actresses is equally great 
in every thing.” 

« I won't admit of her want of excellence in any thing. She is an 
old friend of mine.” 

** But that is no argument. Lawrence is a good painter, but that 
does not give him a claim to be a good mathematician.” 

“ Hush! you won’t admire her as I do; as she deserves to be; I see 
that.” 

“ On the contrary, I reverence her as an actress. I never saw, nor 
can conceive, any thing finer.” 

“ Then you must admit that, in society, she is an extraordinary 
woman.” 

“ With the prestige of her celebrity, one cannot look upon her other¬ 
wise ; abstracted from that impression, she is no way cxtraordinaiy, to my 
seeming.” 

“ You will admit nothing. She is an excellent friend of mine, and if 
I cannot convert you, why, you must continue wrong-headed. I won’t 
hear a word against such a friend ; she is a wonderful woman.” 

He would adroitly skip the faults of friends, or refuse to admit 
them, or gloss them over in the most specious way, while towards those 
to whom he had an antipathy, he was unsparing in his censure. 

Mrs. Siddons seemed sensible of pleasure at hearing the effect her 
acting liad produced on the minds of others. She exhibited undisguised 
satisfaction at my describing how I felt when I first saw her play Lady 
Macbeth, and how my youthful mind (I was then but twenty years 
old) was affected by her delineation of the character. She was now in 
her seventy-first year. The pleasure on her countenance was like a 
momentary sunbreak over a gloomy winter landscape, speedily darkened 
again by the contrast of the present with the past; at least, so I fancied,, 
as thought glanced, while observing it, upon the irresistible and 
melancholy course of human destiny. Her last evening at the poet’s, 
was in Scotland-yard, the year of her decease, where I was invited to meet 
her, Mr. Lockhart, and one or two others of the poet’s friends, at aik 
evening party—but I anticipate. 

I find from a paper in my possession which purports to be a letter 
addressed to the principal of thj Glasgow University from myself, that 
Campbell had been unable during Mrs. Campbell’s illneas to decree the* 

g rizes for poetical composition, which I should have before mentioned 
e had offered to the students for the best poetical compositions. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the document is a rough sketch of what I presume I must have 
sent, and has no date, but the time is fixed by the allusion to Mrs. Camp- 
hell’s illness, and ivas therefore just precedent perhaps a v'eek or two to 
her decease. The communication from myself to which I allude, states 
that the alarming illness of Mrs. Campbell had incapacitated Mr. Camp- 
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bell entirely £rom every thing like study, and had induced him, doubtful of 
his own judgment at such a moment of annety, to call in the aid of two 
literary gentlemen to re-examine the prize poems sent up fur adjudication, 
to which duty, from the perturbed state of his mind, he was fearful he 
might not be able to give the attention required. As one of the parties 
thus alluded to, be had further requested me to announce the decision 
made to the principal, I presume, of the university. That the non togatus 
poem entitled to the prize was beyond all question that denominated 
“ Petrarch Crowned,” that there was a second non togatus of high merit, 
but that making allowance for the difference in their ^ucation the former 
candidates did not equal the non togatus. But it is occupying room to 
give any thing further relating to the subject here, as it is only impor¬ 
tant because it bears upon the state of mind in which the poet found 
himself during his wife’s illness, and his utter incapacity for business. 
Ills anxiety about the office he filled, and all that concerned the welfare 
of the students was so great that could he have possibly executed the task 
himself he would not have confided it to the best friend he possessed. 
His mention of the university was always with strong affection. Its 
memory was linked with las youthful recollections, and as in pure 
Imaginative minds such recollections recur with tenfold vividness either to 
“ turn the past to pain,” or to cheer the drooping spirit under present 
depressions, it was now redoubled in interest and still more strongly linked 
with the poet’s heart. 

Scarcely had the termination of the year approached than Campbell 
received an intimation that it was the intention of a large body of the 
students of the Glasgow University to propose him a third time for the 
Lord Rectorship. His first year of serving the office had expired in 1827, 
at the close of which year he was elected again. So highly pleased were 
the students at the conduct of their lord rector, that during his first 
year’s office they had presented him with a piece of silver plate. They 
had perceived tliat Campbell was still susceptible of those youthful feelings 
which he had formerly experienced at the same seminary ; that with 
the simplicity of manners and playfulness which adhered to him, when he 
returned to the scene of his early instruction, he sympathised in their 
youthful bias, and that as far as he might, he became again what he had 
been when he might exhibit his feelings witli propriety. This easy 
carriage, it is probable, was not after the example of the formal bearing of 
the professors. A feeling of distaste towards the poet was soon strongly 
cnriiibited by some of them. Moreover, Campbell was a Whig and they 
were Tories, and Scotch Tories, too,, which generally means something 
very far beyond English Toryism. 

A supper was given to a party of fifty students, at the house of a 
gentleman in Glasgow,* to which tne poet was invited. One of the party, 
after a brief and eloquent address to the poet said—“ Permit me, my lord 
rector, to present you with a small testimony of our regard j the expres¬ 
sion indeed is feeble, but the impression is indelibly fixsd in our hearts.” 

The piece of silver plate, a cup, was then presented, bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscription;— 


Mr. Gray, of Claremont Place. 
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To* 

ThOWAS CaMPBELLi EbQ, 

Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 

From a few of his Constituents, 

Appreciating his worth and admiring his genius. 

Intrata duni fluvii ciirriint, dnm montibus umbra 
Liistrabant convexa, pulusdutn sidera poscet, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 

1827. 

Campbell made a very animated reply, and the evening was passed in 
the most social manner and greatly to the poet’s satisfaction. The atten¬ 
tion of the students on that occasion he spoke of long subsequently as 
giving birth to the most gratifying feelings he had ever experienced. 

The expiration of his second year of office was now approaching. Ho 
w'as in London, having no idea that the students would propose him a 
thii'd time. I'he election took place on the 14th of November, ffhe- 
“ four nations,” as they are styled, for the election does not take place 
by a majority of votes in the university, but by a majority in the four 
nations into which the university is divided; namely, Glottiana, Roth- 
seyana, Transforthana, and Londoniana. The four nations had to 
choose between four candidates: Campbell, Lord John Campbell, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Lord John Russell. The professors had made them¬ 
selves extremely active among Jill the students whom they could influence; 
in favour of a Tory candidate; of any one, in fact, but the poet, who, 
besides bis political sentiments, had become a great favourite in the 
university, which could hai’dly fail of arousing a feeling of jealousy. 
The office of rector is one, in its nature antagonist to the professors, being 
instituted to defend the riglits of the students, and to hear and redress 
their complaints, if well founded. 

The election came on ; but before that event it was thought ad¬ 
vantageous by the professors that the partisans of Lord John Campbell 
and .Sir Walter Scott should coalesce. 'J'he opi>osite party perceived 
this policy to he good, and followed the example. I he university then 
voted,—for Campbell: Glottiana, 130 ; Rothscyana, 75 ; Transfortliana, 
30; Londoniana, 28. For Scott: Glottiana, 90; liothseyana, 36; 
Transforthana, 31; Londoniana, 43. Though Campbell had 263 votes 
to 200, the voting was even ; two nations voting for each candidate. 
But the nation Transforthiana had carried it by a casting vote in favour 
of Sir Walter Scott. That vote should have been the casting vote of 
the last loi'd rector, Campbell himself, who was in London at the time ; 
and in default of the lord rector himself not being present, then the 
casting vote was, according to the rules, t6 be given by the preceding 
lord rector; but here the same difficulty occurred. A party of the pro¬ 
fessors, on this difficulty occurring, hit upon an expedient to further their 
own selfish views, and unsupport^ by the rules or laws of the university, 
called out of his sick-bed the individum whom Campbell had not imagine 
of course, to be unfavourable to himself, had previously appointed his 
own vice-rector, and made him vote against his nominator. Tiie pro¬ 
fessor of. law in the university at once declared against the validity of 
the vice-rector’s right to vote for such a purpose. The majority of sixty- 
three on the part of Campbell over Scott produced a considerable 
sensation among the students, who felt how ungracious it was that, seeing 
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the spirit of the university thus declaring in favour of Campbell, the 
professors should endeavour to obtain an advantage over that^majorUyby 
a subterfuge. 

Sir Walter Scott, on hearing of this event and the circumstances, with 
that magnanimous and good tone of feeling which were a part of his 
nature, wrote by return of post, declining the honour thus proflFered. The 
students wrote off to Campbell iu London, conjuring him to come down 
to them immediately. This summons he immediately obeyed, and left 
by the mail post haste, on the 18th of November. I was not at home, 
but on the same day he wrote me the following letter, putting all he left 
behind into my hands, and giving me due authority over his son. 

“ 10, Seymour-street, West, 18th of November, 1828. 

“ My deah Friend, —Being obliged to depart suddenly for Scotland, 
and to leave behind me my son, with some apprehension on my part as 
to the state of his mind, I reqtiest of you to have the kindness to act for 
the best in my absence, and to consider yourself empowered to do what¬ 
ever you think fit for his advantage. 

“ I remain, yours very truly, 

“ T. Campbeix. 

“ To C. Redding, Esq., London.” 

He could not have been at Glasgow more than'a day or two, for he 
omitted the day of the month, as it will be seen, before 1 got from him a 
letter, dated Glasgow, November, 1828 :— 

“ I forgot to request of your kindness to let any letter that may 
have come to my house come to the care of William Gray, Esq., Clare- 
mont-place, Glasgow, as well as to drop me a single word to say how 
Thomas is going on. 

“ The ])rofessors here have been put to consternation by Scott’s refusal 
of their illegal offer of the rectorship, and by my arrival; but they are 
rallying all the slaves among the students—alas ! too numerous a body—• 
to appoint a new rival candidate, and to abuse me soul and body. 

“ My friends among the lads, however, still show pluck, and promise 
me that if I will not desert them, they will not desert me. The election 
must soon take place. I will send you a copy of my speech, which must 
be short ; believe me,” &c., &c. 

• 

I find also the following communication, dated Glasgow, December 8, 
1828, 

“ I send you a copy of the speech I made here at my installation. I 
am setting out for Edinburgh this evening, and expect to be in London 
on Saturday night. 

“ With a thousand thanks for your attention to my son.” 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 

A STOBY OF PARIS LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “• CHAKTIIXT,” &C. 

Chapter III. 

THE VISION. 

‘“Leave me not, Francoise,'said theyounpfcountess one day, ‘knowst 
thou why the sight of thee alone brings me happiness ? Because I feel while 
gazing on thee as if the cool breeze of Fonteuay fanned my brow; and 
wJien thou speakest I fancy I can hoar the gentle murmurs of the river in 
my father’s park. Oh, for one hour’s liberty to stray beneath the shade 
of those old chestnuts which my father loved so well! Seest thou, Fran- 
^oise, I am choked ; I cannot breathe ; ’tis want of air alone’ which kills 
me. Thou knowst that when a child I knew no happiness save when 
upon the hills with the breezes playing around my brow, and my feet in 
the long grass. And now, wlien I think of those days my mouth feels 
more parched, and my pulses throb with a greater beat. As I sometimes 
sit here silent and solitary, I fancy that even the sight of a few green 
leaves would refresh and cool the burning pain which devours nje. For 
through the long, long night 1 dream I hear the rustling of the tall trees 
above my head, and scent the perfumed air wafted from the thousand 
flowers of our garden.’ 

“ ‘ She shivered as she seized my hand and added, in a low tremulous 
tone of voice, ‘Even now, Franqoise, there is one thing for which I would 
give all that remains to me of life. Parched and weary as I am, I would 

walk fifty leagues but to catch a glimpse-. But no, no. I am a 

child, and led awaV by foolish fancies ! ’Tis the long imprisonment 
which has rendered me thus weak. 1 will speak of it no more.' 

“ ‘ Nay, nay ; tell me, sweet mistress,’ said I, ‘ what is it that your 
soul is craving for? Is it for some cooling fruit to quench the burning 
fever of your lips ? Think not, dearest lady, that while I have life and 
health you should want for this.’ 

“ ‘ No, no, dearest Fran^oise, ’tis none of this,’ returned the countess, 
with the same .shudder which I had observed before. ‘ Dost thou remem¬ 
ber those two light and feathery acacias which grew before my father’s 
door ? Dost remember how they bont together and wove their boughs 
in fond companionship over the moss-grown portal ? Dost remember how 
I would sit for hours on the old gray stone, looking upwards to catch the 
gleams of sunshine or glimpses ''f the clear blue heaven through their 
playful leaves ?’ She paused and added, hurriedly, ‘ Well, now would I 
give my hopes of happiness but for a bunch of their snowy flowers.’ 

“ ‘ Her voice had sunk to a whisper, and her hands clenched the air as she 
spoke, and then with a loud ^ob she flung herself on my bosom, and 
burst into a flood of tears ; Georgette, I thought at that moment that my 
soul would have given way. 1 could not stay atid see her anguish, and 1 
ran from ^te cell almost before she had recovered composure. 

“ ‘ It was not without some little time and trouble, that I was enabled to 

{ )rocure for the dear lady a bunch of the much desired flowers, for it was 
ate when I lefe her side and I walked through Paris almost until night- 
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fall ere I couad find a few brancheK of acacia, for *tLs but a common 
liind of fiower and but little is brought to market. I at last ^ good 
fortune, remembered that aii acacia grew in the yard of the house oi an old 
crony of mine, and although 1 was already weary and footsore^ yet so great 
was ray desire to content the poor lady’s wish, that I again set forth with 
the hope that my old comimre would give me some' of its branches for 
fiiendsmp’s sake. Alas, *tis but a bitter world, and for a few meagre 
scentless blossoms, I was compelled to give iny beautiful yellow Madras 
handkerchief, although the owner of them was my friend, but then i had 
unfortunately betrayed too great an anxiety to possess them. But at 
the moment I cared not, for 1 would have given all 1 was worth but 
to show my attachment to the countess. 

‘‘ ‘ It was late when I returned to the prison laden with my treasure. I 
could scarcely breathe for thinking of what would be the poor captive’s joy 
on beholding it, and as I drew near to that dismal gate 1 seemed to tread 
upon air., 1 rushed through the door as soon as opened, for I was well 
known of the concierge, and was rapidly passing down the dark gallery 
which led to the cell wherein the countess was confined, when 1 felt my¬ 
self stopped by a rude arm, and a rough voice called out, ‘ Hallo, bonne 
femme, whither are you hurrying so fast, and what have you there beneath 
your apron?' 

“ ‘ 1 instantly recognised, with a shudder, the voice of the inspector of the 
prison, whose hard-hearted tyranny rendered him the terror of the poor 
captives uitder his charge. 

“ ‘ He uncovered the flowers as he spoke, and tearing them from my 
g^asp, he burst into a paroxysm of rage, and pushing me by the shoulders 
with a savage violence, forced me beneath the window where the consigne 
was posted, and pointing to where among the things forbidden to be 
brought into the prisoners were written the words ‘ Neither any plant 
nor herb of any sort, neither gathered nor yet growing in pot or tub or 
any ear them vessel.' He opened the casement above his head and 
hurled the dear-bought bunch of blossoms far out into the court-yard be¬ 
neath. 

“' There was no use in resisting, and supplication was too late. I felt 
xny spirit sunk and gone, and 1 could do nought but weep and moan most 
bitterly, and stretch out my hands towards the place where I had seen, 
the fiowcrs disappear. Such violent grief, and for a cause so apparently 
trifling in itself, seemed to provoke the mirth of the cruel wsetch, for he 
exclaimed with a savage sneer, ‘ Now the Lord be merciful to us! why 
here is a woman almost as old as my v^ife, crying and sobbing about a 
paltry bunch of flowers just like my little Marianne. Come, move oflP, 
'tis time for all strangers to leave the prison. Dry your tears, my pretty 
dear, and to*morrow you shall have a bunch of buttercups to comfort 
you.’ 

“ * As he said this he pushed me through the door aod closed it after me, 
and when 1 stood on the other side I felt as if 1 should no more behold 
the countess. * 

“ ‘ Georgette, I have seen much pain and trouble in my life. When my 
boy Jean was brought home a nopcless cripple, and then when my 
daughter Melanie was given over by the doctor, and when, too, 1 retumea 
from mass and found the shop burst open and the till emptied of all our 
earnings for many a long day ; but 1 verily believe that 1 never a 
moment of such grief and bitterness as when I lost sig^t of the 
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acaeia blossoms, and saw the white leaves separate and scatter as they 

m. 

“ ‘ I afterwards learnt the cause of this renewal of severity, and this en¬ 
forcement of an ancient reg^ation which had for some time been disre¬ 
garded. It was in consequence of the famous proclamation which had 
found its way into one of the pnsons of the provinces enclosed within the 
folded petals of a bunch of rosebuds. 

“ ‘ I could not close my eyes the whole of that night. The remembrance 
of the unhappy young countess, as I had left her on the day before, 
haunted my imagination. It was with a heavy heart that I departed on 
the morrow again to seek the prison, I dreaded to encounter the first 
glance of the countess, and the more so when upon entering, I was told 
by one of the inspectors, that the citoyenno whom I wished to see, had 
moaned and sobbed so piteously all night, that every one bad thought 
that there would have been a prisonnier de plus before the morning. 

“ ‘ When I entered the cell, she was, as usual, seated on the little pallet 
with her arms folded over her bosom, and her head resting against the 
wall. She started forward when I entered, and eagerly stretching forth 
both her hands towards me, exclaimed, ‘ Give it me, give it me, dearest 
Fran^oise, thou hast made me wait so very long, that I should have 
thought, only that 1 knew thee too well, that thou hadst forgotten me.’ 

“ ‘ I could not answer. I was too much overcome by the dread of the 
effect which her cruel disappointment might have upon her; but she at 
once perceived it ere I could speak, and turned sullenly away without 
uttering another word. 

“ ‘ I sat mvself down beside her, and took her hand in mine. Her face 
was pale, very pale, while the large tears were rolling down her cheeks, 
and her low suppressed meanings would have melted a heart of stone. 
Towards the middle of the day she got worse, and deeming it expedient 
to send for assistance, I went to seek the wife of the concierge, who upon 
occasion, officiated as nurse to the female prisoners. 

“ ‘ The little room which the good woman occupied, looked out upon a 
square enclosure, a quadrangle, surrounded by high walls, into widen the 
sun never shone. There were no trees iu the space, but still it was 
^^en, although with long rank grass, and now and then a stray sparrow 
from the neighbouring roofs would come and perch among the tall 
weeds, seemingly beguiled into recollections of green hedges, and of 
liberty. I could not help thinking, with a sigh, of what would have been 
the joy of the poor dear countess could she but have had the enjoyment 
of this dark little plot of grass before her window, and then fancied that 
it might, perhaps, be some consolation to her to breathe the freshness 
even of that scanty herbage, so I stepped out and gathered as much as 1 
could bring away of the long green grass, and the daisies which grew 
among it, and brought them into the countess's chamber. Poor thing! 
had you seen* her on beholding the rude attempt at a nosegay which I 
bore in my hand on entering, you would never have forgotten it. .She 
sang over the wild flowers ih rapture, and pressed them with childish 
fondness, forgetful of pain and misery, while she inhaled their faint and 
scarcely perceptible firagrancc. 

** * when her child was born, she covered it with the white blossom, and 
it- was a touching sight to behold them as they slept, mother and babe, 
pale and motionless, and decked with those cold and starry flowers as if 
already in the grave. 
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‘ Hiat very night I watched by her side. I had dismissed the nurse, 
for the countess had slept long and calmly, and her state gave me no 
uneasiness. The doctor had, indeed, talked'a great deal about weariness- 
and exhaustion, but I could not imagine as I now and then stooped over 
the dear lady and felt her breathe as she dept, calm and softly as the 
babe whose silken cheek rested against her own, that there could possibly 
be cause for alarm. 

“ ‘ Towards midnight, I who had undergone much anxiety and fatigue’ 
during the previous day, perceiving that she still slumbered, sank myself 
down in the large arm-chair, which stood by the bod-side, and sought for a 
little repose. I did not go to sleep, this I ever will deny, for my gase 
was never once averted from the bed where the young countess lay with 
her sleeping infant at her side; but I know not—I never could account 
for the feeling which overcame me at that hour: it was a kind of awe, a 
creeping of the flesh which I had never felt before. I fancied that the 
countess was, indeed, buried beneath the eartli, and that the grass and 
wild flowers were growing above her grave. All at once, I thought that' 
the earth seemed to move with a hollow sound, and the form of the lady, 
with the same mild ashy countenance as in life, was revealed to me. 
Slowly she arose, and presently extending her arms to the borders of the 
pit, began to pluck, with col9. and ghastly fingers, the flowers that grew’ 
among the grass, and as she twined within her clammy grasp, spoke in a 
low and hollow voice. 

“ ‘ Come with me, sweet sisters,’ said she, mournfully, * as well to share, 
ray darksome narrow bed, as fade and wither here while others, bright 
and fresh, are growing up around ye. There—lie upon my bosom, next 
my heart, for well ye know how, while in life, I loved ye. 

“ ‘ Rude and churlish hands they were that laid me here, and hearts that 
loved me not, or ye would liave found me wrapped in flowere; for those to 
whom I once was dear, knew that I could not rest unless my shroud were 
decked with ye, ye beautiful and scented gems! Know ye not that I have 
ufttimes held communion with your fair sisters of Fonteiiay. I would 
converse with them as I lay beneath the cypress trees of the old grave¬ 
yard upon the hill side. I would tell them how I should love to lay my 
head among them at some future day, and they would answer with a low 
soft murmur from amid the tall grass, which sighed as the wind bent its 
long blades like the waves of a troubled sea. 

“ ‘ Come hither,’ would they say, ‘ come hither to thy rest. Where 
will thy sleep be so still and calm as amid those who love thee ? We wUl 
shed our brightest blossoms and our siveetest odours around the place of ' 
thy repose. In the morning we will refresh thee with the dew from our 
fairy cups, and at even we will soothe thee with the murmur of our foW- 
ing leaves. Fear not thine hour of dread, thou ^It rest as peacefiilly 
and undisturbed as thou now liest beneath the tall cypress tree. Come 
tons now while the sun shines bright and the birds sing gaily, nor tany 
till the storms of winter have passed over thy young head. See, live- 
but to rejoice in the sunlight, and to laugh upwards at the clear blue sky;' 
we flee befure the first chill blast that sweeps along the plain. Then come 
and be of us ere yet we fade and scatter, and are lost to sight, for those 
who soon will follow us say, can they love so well and truly as we have 
done?’ 

“ ‘ While she had been speaking, I had gradually aroused myself firom 
the torpor which had seized upon my whole frame; and as I arose from the 
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ohur the vision disappeared, but the lips of the invalid still ttiiinnured low- 
oonfused sounds, which, strange to say, now that I was awake I did not 
understand! 

“ ‘ I drew near to her side; she was seated upright, and her trembling 
hands had formed a rude kind of chaplet of the poor withered flowers, 
which were strewn all over the bed. I spoke to her and called her by her 
name, but she answered not, and when I drew the lamp near to her face 
I perceived with terror, that it was cold and blue, and that her eyes were 
wandering vacantly around the chamber, I raised her in my arms. She 
gazed at me wildly, there was horror in that stricken look, the conscious¬ 
ness of death was upon her. She sank by the side of the babe, who 
uttered a low and feeble moan. 

“ ‘ Bless thee, bless thee, iny child, my darling, my heart's best treasure, 
my life, my paquerette^ she said, as she imprinted a faint kiss on the pale 
forehead of the babe, and sank from within my grasp, while a few faint 
breathings came like ice against my cheek and then ceased for ever. She 
was no more. 

“ ‘ Poor dear lady ! She was buried amid the sand heaps, and chalk pits 

of-. 1 laid the faded chaplet, which she had woven at her death hour 

upon her bosom, but I sometimes think she cannot rest in peace, for neither 
tree nor flower grow* near her grave. * 

“ ‘ I took the babe under my care, and whatever may have been said of 
my good man as far as regards his loyalty to his king, none can reproach 
Ilia memory with one single act of unkindness, or even a harsh word to¬ 
wards the poor royalist orphan. 

“ ‘ She has grown up a wild and melancholy being, and singular in her 
tastes and habits, loving to spend the bright days of her youth in sadness 
and in solitude, with no other diversion than the contemplating of her be¬ 
loved flowers. I have been blamed for suffering her to indulge in this 
strange and singular passion, but I, who know ’tis no fault of hers, have 
not the heart to thwart hi r in this, the only one pursuit in which she takes 
delight. 

“ * I have brought her up, as you may see, in every respect as well as 
my own daughter, and if she has not grown up so striking and elegant in 
person as my Melanie,’ concluded the good woman, bridling up, ‘ or so 
clever in the art in which it has been our good fortune, through the 
kindness of monseigneur, to hare her instructed, why that is no fault of 
mine?’ 

“ There was certainly no harm in the little ebullition of vanity with 
which the good woman concluded hpr melancholy tale, and perhaps at any 
other time it might have provoked a smile, but at that moment a feeling 
of sickness crept over me as I gazedi> upon the frail and statue-like form 
and delicate features cf Paquerette, and then turned to the vivid colour 
and high cheek bones of the gaunt Melanie. 1 almost felt incensed at the 
decree of fate which had preserved the gentle maiden to link tlirough life 
with beings so utterly uncongenial as those by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded.” 

Chapter IV. 

THE WONDROUS BOUQUET. 

“'After I had heard this story I felt even more attachment than before 
tQivards Paquerette. With the love which I had borne her even from 
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the very first hour of our aequamtance, now mingled » kmd of respect^ 
which made me feel as if it were almost a condescensioa on her part to 
sufier me to associate with her, and that 1 had no just right to intrude 
mjself upon her fnendship. 

** But she seemed with me unconscious of her gentle origin, and would 
love to pass in my society all the time which could be Sfmred from her 
music, in order to converse and gain information concerning her beloved 
flowers. The truth must be told : had Paquerette been living alone in a 
wilderness she could not have been more solitar}', in as far as regards idl 
human friendship and sympathy, than she was in the midst of this kind- 
hearted, but rude, uncultivated family. And as I grew furtlier acquainted 
with the maiden, I discovered, too, that poor and dependent as she was, 
she possessed much of the old Jeaven or aristocratic pride, which must 
have been born with her, even in the cold damp cell of the Conciergerie. 
Thus, she felt g^teful to Fran^oise for the care which she had taken of 
her childhood, and yet looked upon the service as a debt which she had 
incurred, and which at some future time she would doubtless have an op¬ 
portunity to discharge. Her intercourse with Melanie, too, partook of 
much of the same character. Although brought up together, and living 
the same life, yet no one could have mistaken them for sisters, or even 
for relations. In the most ordinary actions of every day life, there was 
as much distinction to be drawn between the daughter of the countess 
and the daughter of the portress, as if they had never held any further in¬ 
tercourse than would have been the case, had events followed their ordi¬ 
nary course, and the one remained content to open the gate while the 
other, richly attired, and followed by a train of liveried vassals, might 
pass through. 

“ Melanie was, notwithstanding all this, a good-natured girl, and, I 
verily believe, felt all the love and admiration for Paquerette which could 
be spared from herself. There w-as, in truth, no envy, no jealousy on her 
part. She had, by far, too exalted an opinion of herself, to feel jealousy 
of any one, and she might rather be said to experience a kind of pity to¬ 
wards the poor orphan for her imagined deficiency in those perfections in 
which she fancied she herself so much excelled. In general, the wortbj' 
gossips of the neighbourfiood favoured this idea, for Paquerette, with her 
pale features and slight and elegant form, could not, in their opinion, stand 
a moment’s comparison with the ruddy complexion, the tall and comely 
figure, and laughing black eyes of Melanie. Sometimes, when the girls 
would sing together in the summer evenings by way of giving us a little 
concert after our supper, taken in the«open air, the wise commeres would 
bo loud and strenuous in their admiration of the powerful voice and long^ 
roulades of Melanie, leaving the sweet touching tones of Paquerette with¬ 
out praise or comment. And these were, perhaps, the only occasions 
wherein I ever observed any thing like an expression of pleasantry pass 
across the otherwise immovable features of Paquerette. The good Fraxt- 
^oise had never to feel any kind of maternal bitterness towards Paquerette, 
for it is certain that her daughter absorbed all the beaux of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“ Hundreds of bouquets did I use to sell on her f6to day to the lads of 
the quartier in which she lived, and I always chose them on purpose, 
large showy things with some few staring flowers all round the - oxitride, 
filled in the middle with grass and moss, and thought, as 1 law ^exa 
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duly arranged on the little windowsill, that they might be taken as fit 
emblems of herself. Little Paquerette would smile at the undis^ised 
glee of the tall maiden on receiving such attentions, but would sigh and 
turn aside when Melanie would add,— 

“ ‘ Poor Paquerette, how came thy mother to give thee such a name, 
thou canst have no such joy, thy saint is not to be found in the whole 
calendar!’ 

“ One evening towards the close of winter, after having spent a happy 
day, for I remember that it was an early Easter Even, the first festival on 
which the fair spring fiowcrs had come to market, 1 was just preparing to 
leave my station, when I was accosted by a tall young man, who, advanc¬ 
ing, as I thought, rather mysteriously, drew from beneath the large 
Spanish cloak in which he was enveloped from head to foot, a picture of 
moderate dimensions, and, bolding it to the light, requested to know if I 
could by the morrow accomplish the composition of a bouquet to be the 
exact counterpart of the one represented in the painting. 

“ It was a singular request; the first proposition of tho kind which had 
ever been made to me, and I examined the painting attentively before I 
answered. It was the portrait of a female of the size of life ; the face 
was most beautiful, and to my unpractised eye seemed also most beauti-. 
fully executed ; the figure was attired in the ancient Jewisli costume, all 
gold brocade and rich stuffs, with a profusion of jewels on the arms and 
neck. A wide turban of sea-green silk, with a falling veil of silver tissue, 
formed the head-dress, and displayed the rounded neck and snowy 
shoulders to the best advantage. She held in one hand a nosegay of the 
rarest flowers of the East, most artificially blended both in form and 
colours; and so beautifully were these executed, that in spite of the great 
perfection of tho other parts of the picture, the eye rested on them with 
admiration. I have since that time been taught to consider this pecu¬ 
liarity a failing, but then, in ray happy ignorance, considered it the one 
great excellence of the jtcrformance, and dwelt upon it with a delight I 
sought not to conceal. 

“ My rustic ecstacios seemed to give unfeigned pleasure to the young 
man. 


“‘Thine admiration cheers me, maiden,’ said he, ‘and gives me 
brighter hope than I have felt for many a long day. I have worked 
from morn to night for months upon this, the first trial of my pencil, 
the first struggle betwixt me and fame. 'Tis a study of the fair Queen 
of Sheba about to seek the presence of King Solomon; all that is my own,’ 
added he, showing the face and figure of the portrait ; ‘ but the bouquet 
which she carries is the composition of the sweet maiden to whom I now 
seek, through thy aid, to offer tho reality.’ 

“ I examined it again and again, ard the more I did so, the more I felt 
convinced of the utter hopelessness of the task; and I told him that the 
bouquet could not be executed without great expense. Every rare and 
costly flower, the product of Eastern climes, was there mingled together, 
the scented nilio}, the scoi'let poraegganate, the delicate bidinnsh, the 
rich yellow blossoms of the hemfisagora, and the sky-blue water-lotus, in 
which the poets say that Cupid sleeps. 

“ I thought it my duty to represent this to the young man, and at tho 
same time offered to his notice several of the very best of my owncompo- 
.sitions in lieu of what, I ventured to say, would not be a whit more effec- 
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tive, and eertaialy not so outr6 in price. But the youth would not listen 
for a moment to any of ray arguments. 

“ * If it cow he done,’ said he, ‘ I must have it The maiden for nrhom 
it is intended is not one upon whom such attention will be lost.’ 

“ ‘ I'hink you that she will, even observe it ?’ returned I, sharply, I 
felt annoyed that my own productions should have > met with so little 
success. 

‘ Ay, that will she,’ replied the youtli; ‘ did you but know wiA 
what deep worship she sometimes bends over these beautiful creations, 
with what poetry of heart and soul she will pass whole hours in the con¬ 
templation of their starry shapes and glowing colours, you, who love 
them too, would never doubt her. I have Sometimes imagined that she 
herself partook of the nature of flowers; like them, she is bright and 
beautiful; like them, she is delicate, and clings to life but by a single 
breath; like them, too, I fear, alas! that she will bow before the first 
autumnal storm j like them, with the fii-st sharp gust of winter, will she 
bend low, and wither, and die.’ 

“ Ho spoke these words with a melancholy fervour, which told me at 
once that he was certainly very much in love. I gazed upon the poor 
youth with compassion, for even young as I then was, had 1 not already 
been the unsuspected witness of the dawning and of the withering of 
many such a passion as this ? all trust and truth in its commencement, 
and ending, for the most part, in either disgust or indifference, or else in 
folly and despair. ‘ Allans I ’ thought I, ‘ here is another poet’s soul, 
another painter’s mind, doomed to waste all their bright early bloom and 
freshness upon one of those wicked, artful jades, yclept grisettes; I dare 
say some ai'tificial flower-maker, or embroiderer of yellow tulips upon 
black satin reticules, who has fed the romance of the student’s character, 
by making him believe that her soul is like his own, in order to entrap 
him the more effectually.’ 

“ Consoled with this reflection, I mentioned a price so exorbitantly 
high, and so out of keeping with his threadbare cloak, that I hoped it 
would at once have deterred him from thinking any further about his 
purchase. 

The youth mused for a moment; he seemed, indeed, as I had ex¬ 
pected, to he . astounded at the price 1 had mentioned, but, presently 
rallying, he said, abruptly, 

“ ‘ Can you remember the arrangement of these flowers, when you 
shall no longer have the picture before your eyes?’ 

“ The question failed not to arouse my professional vanity; and, 
giving one steady gaze at the painting, I unhesitatingly answers in the 
affirmative. 

“ ‘ Then our bargain is concluded,’ said he, smiling in evident satis¬ 
faction ; ‘ to-morrow evening, at this hour, will 1 return to fetch it.’ 

“ * I am poor and needy myself,’ replied I, * and cannot undertake so 
large an order without some advance or deposit.* 

“ The youth coloured slightly, but madano reply; and, gathering the 
cherished painting beneath lus cloak, huiTied away in silence, and was 
soon lost to sight. 

“ I certainly did not c-xpect ever to hear any thing further concerning 
his expensive whim, and was beginning, as I packed up to depart on ithe 
morrow, inwardly to congratulate myself upon my sagacity in haring 
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laid out 90 lar^e a sum upon speculation, when, to my surprise, the 
youth agfaiu stood before me. He was paler than when X had seen him 
on the day previous. He seemed, too, greatly agitated, as he sought, 
with trembling fingers, in the pocket of his waistcoat, and drew from 
thence two double louis-d ors, flinging them recklessly upon the stall be¬ 
fore me. The amount was more, much more, indeed, than the sum 
we had agreed upon, and as, by the light of my little paper lantern, 1 
sought for change, I just observed, with no other motive than that of 
inducing him to speak, that, however large the sum might appear ta 
him, yet it was little enough to earn for one who would perhaps nave to 
be astir on the morrow by four o’clock, and to pace the city the wholo 
day long, in order to procure wherewithal to content his whimsical 
fancy. 

“ The youth started, and his lip quivered, as ho answered, bitterly, 

“ ‘ Ay, you will, doubtless, think the money hard earned by one single 
day's care and trouble; you will, doubtless, deem that a single day’s 
anxiety and toil is more than should be given for such a poor price as 
this: why, bouquetiere^ it would not buy the scarlet cord by which your 
eventaire is so gracefully suspended from your waist; yet, little as you 
think it, know that it has been considered sufficient to repay whole 
months of unceasing toil and bitter privation ; ’tis all that has been given 
me as payment of my long and weary vigils; as the produce of my dreamy 
days of solitude and pain, of all my nights of sleepless anguish. For 
such paltry price have I been compelled to yield the very sight of my 
eyes and the labour of my hands. For this has been obtained my first 
fresh dream of beauty, and see 'twill scarcely pay for the bauble which 
it pleases me to bestow upon my mistress.’ 

“ I attempted to reason with the youth upon the folly of laying out so 
large a sum under such circumstances, but ho now seemed reckless, and 
answered precipitately, ‘ Nay, nay, why should I refuse myself this little 
fancy, since by so doing I shall gain nought, and lose the chance I now 
possess of winning a smile from her I love better than my life ?’ 

“ My heart bled for the poor youth; but of course it was not for me to 
make any objection to so conclusive a reason as this last, nor yet to give 
iitterance to the conviction which at that moment pressed itself upon my 
mind, of his being the dupe of some artful hussy who would, had the 
truth been known, have preferred by far that the money should have 
been expended in a new shawl, or a new cap, and that a trip to the 
chavmiere, or a day at Belleville, should have been comprised in the 
outlay. , 

Weil, after great trouble and great expense, I succeeded in compound¬ 
ing the famous bouquet; and although I am the one to say it, it certainly 
did prove to be a marvel of beauty, I cannot speak of it even now 
without adding the frank avowal of my opinion that it was the founda¬ 
tion of the patronage which the public of this great city have since 
thought fit to bestow upon me, for, during the few hours that it was on 
view, my stall was so thronged with buyers and amateurs that never was 
the like seen in the world before. All regret was not being able to 
show this treasure to Paquerette, who, I knew so well would have viewed 
it with most exquisite pleasure, but she, poor child, had been, duriiij^ the 
whole of the holy week, under the care of her confessor, and was still in 
ttrict retraite, and I, therefore, should have sought in vain to lure her 
thoughts from Heaven.” 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA^ 

BY BIBCT.'COLONEL E. NAFIER. 

Chap. II. 

THE CAFE, AND VAN RIEBECK ITS FIRST GOVERNOR. 

They shall admire the chiefs of old, the race that are no more ! While we ride on 
onr clouds, Malvina, on the wings of the roaring winds, our voices diall be hwrd' 
at times in the desert; we shall sing on the breeze of the “ Rock.” 

/ Oasian. 

To the weary voyager, whether bound to the sunny climes of the far 
East, or returning thence to the long-wished-for home of his youth, the 
Cape presents a welcome haven of temporary refreshment and rest; both 
mind and body, cramped and weakened by the long conjSnemeut*and 
monotony of a ship-board existence, soon regain in this fine bracing atmos¬ 
phere their wonted elasticity and vigour; and on approaclung this southern¬ 
most extremity of Africa, the eye long dimmed and wearied by the un¬ 
varied and unvarying sameness of sea and sky, brightening with delight, 
finds solace and relief whilst resting on the blue cloud-capped hills, 
wooded slopes, trees, houses, and smiling gardens around ; in short, whilst 
contemplating old Mother Earth in her most inviting mood, clad in Sun¬ 
day garb, the very wrinkles of her oft sad and care-worn aspect, suddenly 
converted into the pleasing dimples of youth and beauty, on a countenance 
now beaming with content and radiant with pleasure! 

To the wave^liilFetted and weather-beaten wanderer it is truly a 
joyous spectacle, the entrance (in fine weather) to Table Cay—but whetlier 
scanned through cloud or sunshine, by tempest, or—v'hat is here more 
rare—during the dreamy stillness of a calm, the great “ Cape of Storms,’^ 
presents on its approach, a scene, probably unrivalled in its kind, of gran¬ 
deur and sublimity. 

Table Mountain, its long, level, and unbroken summit propped on a 
wall of living rock, towering full 3500 feet above the vast Ethiopia 
Ocean, buttressed on one side by the ** Lions,” on the other by the “ Devil's 
Hill,” seems not a mere work of nature but some monster fort, fashioned 
by giant or by genii hands, to guard the passage of these stormy seas. 

As huge masses of white fleecy clouds roll slowly o’er its high battle¬ 
ments of rock, and sweep along their sides, no great stretch of imagination 
is called for, to fancy this the vast arsenal of the storms and winds* whoso 
tliund’ring ordnance—having just belched forth great salvoes on the world 
beneath—remains now shrouded in dense exhalations of its own sulphurous 
breath! 

But whether capped with its white “ cloth” and seen through the xmsty 
influence of the south-east wind, or standing out in bold relief against 
the clear blue atmosphere of the north-wesCem breeze, this stupendous 
object cannot fail to excite both admiration and surprise. 

In the higher regions of the Apennines and Alps, it is not unusual to 
see the clouds fast chasing each cHher far beneath the spectator of the 

* By some old authors Table Mountain is called the Mountain of the Wiu^.” 
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scene; amidst the rocky heights of Lebanon I have from sonoie iunny 
spot, raised high above the storm, often looked down on the oursting 
thunder-cloud at my feet as it angt^y sent forth its forked messengers of 
fire, deluging the green valleys below, and swelling into turbid and raging 
torrents their erst gurgling, silvery streams; but the fleecy vapours 
which occasionally envelop the “ Table” of the Cape differ from every 
phenomenon of the kind elsewhere beheld, and present so extraordinary 
an appearance as fully to warrant their descriptive appellation of the 
« Table Cloth.” 

The prevailing winds at the Cape (and it is indeed the head-quarters 
of blustering ^olus) blow chiefly from the north-west, and south-east. 
With the former, the atmosphere is clear and transparent to a degree, 
the “ Table” then shows the full proportions of its stupendous bulk, 
every angle, bastion, and turret of the high battlements stand boldly chi¬ 
selled forth where 

These fields of light and liquid ether flow 
, Purged from the pond*rou3 dregs of earth below. 

But when the south-east wind gleans up the vapours from the surface of 
the Indian Ocean they here congregate en masse, forming a dense white 
cloud, which resting on the mountain’s summit, first hangs like a “ Table 
Cloth*” o’er its sides, and then slowly creeping down the face of the preci¬ 
pice threatens a deluge to the town beneath; it however all ends—not in 
smoke—but wind I The vapours as they descend gradually melt into 
thin air, which then rushes like a tornado down every gully, sweeps 
through the town, bearing before it clouds of dust and pebbles: not unfre- 
quently tearing the shipping from tlvjir anchors and carrying them far out 
to sea. , 

It is one of the peculiarities of this locality, that when the wind blows 
from the south-east. Capo Town—lying on its north-western base- 
ins,tead of being completely sheltered as would be imagined, is then ex¬ 
posed to all the redouWed fury of the blast which, sw'eeping oyejcits sum¬ 
mit, is led, as through so many funnels, down the q)recipitou3 ravines 
opening on the plains below. 

Barrow, in his “Travels in Southern Africa,” gives a learned dissOTta- 
tion as to the cause and reasons of this phenomenon of the “ ’fable 
Cloth,” and to ^is account the philosophical reader is referred, whilst, muy 
be to the more superficial perusers of these pages, the following descrip¬ 
tion of an^ ascent to Table Mountain by the same author, may not be 
deemed here wholly uninteresting or misplaced :— 

“ To those whom mere curiosity, or the more laudable desire of acquir¬ 
ing information, may tempt to make a visit to the summit of the Table 
Mountain, the best and readiest access will be found directly up the face 
next to the town. The ascent lies through a deep chasm that divides the 
curtain from the left bastion. The length of this ravine is about three- 
fourths of a mile ; the perpendicular cheeks at the foot more than a thou¬ 
sand feet Mgk, and the angle of ascent about forty-five degrees. The 
entrance into this deep chasm is grand and awful. The two sides, dis¬ 
tant at the lower part about eighly yards from each other, converge within 
a few fieet at the portal, which opens upon the summit, forming two lines 
of natural pcHr!^>ecrive. On passing Uus portal, a plain of vety cousider- 

' ' ' *. —~ — '- — ■ — — - - -— 

which denommatiou this pheuemenou is always knowu at the Cape. 
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ftble extent spreads out, exhibiting; a dreaiy waste and an insipid tameness, 
after quitting the bold and romantic scenery of the chasm. And the 
adventurer may perhaps feel strongly disposed to ask bknself if such he all 
the gralidcatioii he is to receive for having undergone so, grant n fatigue 
in the asoenh.! ''^he mind, however, will soon be reKeved af Ithe INfeolmc* 
tion cT lhe great command given by the elevation, and the eye, leaving 
the iitimediate scenery, will wander with deHgbt round the whole cireum* 
ference of the horizon. On appoaching the verge of-the mountain,”— 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

# * * # # * 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon, tall anchoring bark. 

Diminish’d to her cock. • • 

• • The murmuring surge, 

^ That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. 

All the objects on the plain below are, in fact, dwindled away the 
©ye of the spectator, into littleness and insignificance. The flat-roofed 
houses of Cape Town, disposed into formal clumps, appear like those 
paper fabrics which children are accustomed to make with cards. The 
shrubbery on the sandy isthmus looks like dots, and the farms and their 
enclosures as so many lines, and the more finished parts of a plan drawn 
on paper.” 

»#»*## 

But let us now descend from thosedofty regions to the town below, 
which, commencing on the margin of the bay, runs back in a succession, 
of broad, clean, and regularly built streets, shaded by tall trees (in some 
instances overhanging a dear-running stream), to the very foot of the 
mountain, here lost amidst groves of noble oaks, stately pines, or of the 
graceful silver tree, whose glittering foliage is confined to tliis favoured 
spot.* 

The bay (so miscalled), is neither more nor less than a most insecure 
roadstead, open to the full swell of the South Atlantic Ocean from JMaroh 
to September, during the prevalence of the north-westerly gales, at which, 
period the shipping stands every chance of being, and often is, driven ashore, 
whilst at other times of the year the south-east wind howls :0eroelv 
tdio gullies of the Table Mountain, threatening to tear every-^rk Its. 
anchors, and. carry her out to sea,, * 

In short (with so secure a haven as SaJdanha Bay, close at hand), there. 
is probably not a spot in the British-*-or any other possessions—so ill 
adapted to afford protection to shipping, and in a climate where 6belt|^ 
is so much required, for never, I believe, since this ill-chosen spot ,'vcsS; 
fixed on for a settlemejat, has a single year passed by, without the oecur* 
renoe of some sad accident or Other. 

Merely to enumerate the fearful wrecks which have here occtared, 
and the acts of devoted courage and heroism they have given rise 
in attempts, too oftwi vain, to save their ill-fated crews, would occupy a 
chapter of itself, but one noble instance of these endeavours stands so 

• The Protea argentia of botanists, a most beatttlM and fast-growing tr^ 
pecifiiar to the valleys of Table Mountain., which are thiickly planted with It for 
the purposes of supplying foel to the town. 
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^ • 
prominently forth omonpt the rest, that, although nearly a century hat 
mtervened, the name of Woltemad is, from the following circumstance, 
ttill held in reverence at the Cape. 

On the night of the last day of May, 1773, during a fearful gale from 
the north-west, flashes of light were seen at intervals from the town, 
through the fnurky darkness around, whilst the.fmnt report of guns 
heard above the roaring tempest, too plainly announced to the anxious 
inhabitants the not unusual intelligence of a vessel in distress. 

So pitchy dark was the night, so fearfully raged the storm, that 
nothing positive could be ascertained, or any steps taken to afford relief, 
until the approach of day, whose first dawn disclosed the sad spectacle of 
a large vessel stranded at a considerable distance from the shore, the sea 
making a clean breach over her fast parting hull, to which still, \rith the 
strength imparted by despair, clung many of the survirifjg crew. 

This wreck was soon recbgniscd as being that of the Dutch ship tho 
Jonge ThomaSt cariyung a valuable cargo, a large crew, and numerous 
passengers. The shore soon became crowded with spectators of the in¬ 
evitable destruction of the vessel, and probable fate of those on board, 
for she had drifted into a shallow part of the bay, so far from the land 
that no assistance could possibly be tendered, as not a boat could live in 
the boiling surf then furiously breaking on the sands. 

Meanwhile, guns were fired, and signals of distress displayed by the 
despairing crew, but with no further effect than of exciting the pity and 
commiseration of the helpless spectators, who, after several vain efforts at 
launching boats through the raging surf, had hopelesslygiven up the futile 
attempt, and were hastening backwards and forwards along the beach, 
venting, as people are in suA cases wont to do, their grief and sorrow,, 
but without apparent end or object in view. 

Whilst matters were in this state, a horseman on a large and powerful 
steed rapidly approached along the beach, it was the substantial and wealthy 
Burgher Woltemad, nfouiitcd on his favourite coal-black charger of true 
Holstein breed, a noble animal, sent as a token of regard by his friends 
from distant “ Fatherland.” 

Seizing the end of a line, the gallant Dutchman unhesitatingly dashed 
through the foaming sdrge, and, breasting the crested billows, his brave^ 
steed soon carried him near the wreck, but in his efforts to throw on board 
the rope, it slipped through his grasp, and disappeared from the straining 
eyes and outstretched hands" of the anxious crew ; meanwhile, ere another 
line could bo prepared, one of their number who had either been washed 
overboard, or had wildly sprung into the waves, seizing on .the horse’s 
mane, persisted, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of Woltemad, 
and with all the desperate energy of a drowning man, in continuing to- 
retain his hold. 

Weighed down by this new burthen, the horse struggled madly for 
release, there was no time for hesitation or delay^ Woltemad, therefore, 
instantly made for the shore, and safely depositing his charge, again 
fearlessly braved the surf. « 

Seven times did he repeat Ida daring feat, bringiig as often bslck a 
living freight, but on his eighth and last attempt, the sight of a female 
figure, grasping with one arm the fragment of a bulwark, straining in 
the other an helpless infant to her breast, induced the heroic Dutchman 
to approach more nearly to the vessel’s side, when a simultaneous rush 
was made, a host of despairing wretches beset him in their drowning 
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struggles, and both Woltemad and Hs noble steed, already exhausted by 
their previous efforts, now borne down amidst the raging billows, stink 
alas! to rise no more in life ; the vessel shortly part^, and the lifeless 
bodies of the crew, together with those of the brave Woltemad |and his 
charger—to which he still clung in death—were soon thickly stre#ed 
along the sands near the mouth of the Salt-water river. 

This melancholy tale is but a solitary instance from amidst hundreds 
of similar events, which have marked, and still continue to stamp this 
wretched roadstead as the very “ road of wrecksbut quitting the sad 
ecene of. repeated disasters, let us—^while we can—get safely ashore, and 
survey the result of old Van Riebeck’s labours, who, in the broad hand> 
some stilts, stately buildings, noble squares, promenades and gardens 
now shaded by gigantic pines and oaks, would no doubt be puzzled to 
■recognise, in this metamorphosed state, the mud fort and few temporary 
sheds, he, some two hundred years gone by, first erected on the spot, and 
which then formed the firstnucleus of the infant settlement at the Cape. As 
some readers may not have had cither opportunity or inclination to wade 
through those musty folios* containing an account of the early proceedings 
of the Dutch in this part of the world, the following outline may, per¬ 
haps by such, be -deemed worthy of a passing glance, whilst others more 
learned can but close the book. 

»«#*•« 

Allusion has already been made to the discovery of the Cape in 1486, 
from which period the Portuguese continued to frequent it for the pur-' 
pose of obtaining water and fresh provisions, during the course of their 
traffic with the East. 

That the natives were not, even in those remote periods, the harmless 
and passive set of beings they have since been so falsely represented to 
be, is proved by the defeat, sustained at their hands, of the Portuguese, 
who, ill 1510, were routed after an “ obstinate engagement” at the Salt 
■River, flowing into Table Bay, on which occasion, Almeida, the Viceroy 
of India, met with his death. 

In course of time, the Dutch succeeded the Portuguese in the supre¬ 
macy of the eastern trade, when the Cape was, for the sam^ purposes, 
resorted to by them ; nor was it a matter of small importance in those 
days (when, through an imperfect knowledge of the “trades,” a voyage 
to the East and ba^ was one of months and years, instead of, as at pre¬ 
sent, of days and weeks), to be able to lay in, at this half-way house, a 
fresh supply of water, fresh meat, and vegetables, doubly acceptable to 
crews generally debilitated by scurvy, that dreaded scourge of the mari¬ 
ner of old. 

Table Bay became, likewise, long before any settlement was thought 
of, a sort of post-office to passers-by; letters being, at stated spots, left 
under large stones along the b^^h, by which means the Dutch East India 
Company’s ships generally had intelligence of their consorts, whether 
homewam or outward bound. 

The Dutch continued long to monopolisS this traffic of the East, 
but, about the end of the sixteenth centuiy, the spirit of maritime enter¬ 
prise then evincing itself in England, soon brought forth more formidable 
rivals than their late antagonists the Portuguese. 

In the year 1620, two vessels belonging to the English East India 


• Such as Kolben, Thunbwg, Hoodie’s “ Records of the Cape,” &c., Sec. 
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Company touched at the Cape, whose commanders, named Humphrey 
Fitzherbert and Andreas Shilling, took formal possession the spot, in 
the name of their sovereign, James L, but no further 8tej» appear to 
have been taken in the matter by the British government, and the Cape 
continued to be indiscriminately frequented, for the purpose of obtaining 
refreshments, by mariners of ml nations, though without any attempt at 
colonisation or settlement, till the year 1632. 

About ltr48, a large vessel, named the Haarlem^ belonging to the 
Hutch East India Cdtnpany, was drivea ashore at Table Bay, whose crew 
had to remain there several months, ere relieved by some of the vessels of 
the same company returning from Batavia. This detention gave oppor¬ 
tunities of obWrvation on resources and nature of the surrounding 
country, which were embodied by one Leendart JontZj^in a “ Remon¬ 
strance,” bearing date Amsterdam, the 26th of July, 1^9,* in which is 
briefly set forth and explained, the services, advantage, and proBt, which 
would accrue to the chartered J^ast India Company- from making a fmrt 
and garden at the Cabo de Boa Esperance. 

As to this Remonstrance” may be traced the first origin of'a settle¬ 
ment at the Cape, its substance may not prove iminteresting. 

After premising as follows; 

“ Notwithstanding, honourable sirs, that it is well known to us, that 
many and divers persons, even among those who have several times 
frequented the Cabo de Boa Esperance, without, however, taking any 
notice of the situation or fitness of the country—will pretend and say, 
some, that the place is unsuitable, and consequently, that the cost—seeing 
that there is nothing to be had there, except water and a little scurvy- 
grass—would be needless and thrown away; others, that the honourable 
Company has forts and places enough, aye, more than too many to provide 
for, and, therefore, ought not to establish any more; we shall, however, 
point out to your honours, as briefly and simply as our poor ability will 
permit, not only how useful and necessaiy the formation of the said fort 
and garden will be, for the preservation of the Company’s ships and 
peo^e, but that the same may be eflected, without expense, and with 
prom and |^n.” 

Mynheer Jantz proceeds to set forth the various advantages which 
would accrue to the Honourable Company,” by the establishment of a 
fort and garden, where fruit and vegetables might be raised for the use of 
vessels bound to, and returning from India, as likewise fresh provisions, 
be procured by barter with the natives—whom he exonerates from the 
charge then apparently brought against them, of being “ cannibals.” 

He fhlly points out the importance of such a settlement in bafOing the 
attempts the Spaniards and Portugusee against their East India trade. 
Peace them existed between the English and Dutch, but he hints that the 
trade of the latter might likewise meet ^th senous interruptions from 
the should ne discover and take possession of Table Bay. 

Allusion was, probably, here made to the then formidable pirates of the 
coast of Bajbaiy,; but it appears to have been rather far-fetebed, as the 
Algeria ceiaBirs, though at this time the terror of the Mediterranean, 
never npparently carri^ their depredations into these remote seas. 

' l^!a£iove document further contains the following curious notice of 

. . . .. ..—■ 

* ** Old Chronides of the Cape,” recorded by jbonald hfoodie, Esq., B. N 
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St. Helena, which, ia those good old times, appears to have he^ tepant^d, 
by very different inhabitants from those of liUior days, ji., 

“ That the Island of St. Helena has been hitherto a very conrenient 
place of refreshment for the homeward-bound ships, cannot be denied j 
but it has become so destroyed—partly from the carelessness of the ship 
capthins, and partly from that of the connaon sailors (who are more disr 
posed, when they touch there, to rum every thii^g they can get at, than 
to plant, or to leave any thing for those who come after them), that from 
henceforward neither hogs nor goats will be procurable. 

“ For, heretofore the homeward-bound ships, when they sailed from 
St. Helena, each carried with them—besides what was consumed while 
they were there—some seventy or eighty, aye, more than 100, tdive j 
whereas, last year, the fleet under the flag of Wollebrant Oeleijnsen 
fbousisting of twelve ships) could catch in all, in spite of all the trouble 
they took, no more than 200 hogs ; and it will be found, that year after 
year, less and less will be caught, untU, in a short time, nothing whatever 
can be had there. Thus we sliall find, that the return fleet of jthis year 
has caught fewer than the year before. 

“ The cause of tliis is amve noticed,—the negligence of the captains, 
and the mischievous disposition of the common sailors, who consist of the 
people of all nations, and who, if they take care of themselves, do not 
think of those who come after them, as your honours have often heard 
them say, ‘ What do I care about a profitable voyage, so long as 1 come 
back here alive.’ Thus they destroy all they can reach. 

** Therefore it is, that they will not take the slightest trouble, as long 
as they get hogs enough for themselves, to carry on board again, or to 
kill the dogs with which they have caught them, to which the several 
captains in particular, aud the commander of the fleet in general, ought 
to have paid some attention, which, however, has not been the case, so 
that some dogs of both sexes have been left on the island, which have so 
multiplied, tliat in a short time all the stock—as these dogs have no 
other food—will be destroyed and extirpated by them. 

“ So that henceforward nothing will be found for our ships at St. 
Helena, except a few herbs, and sometimes a few apples and l^ops, 
which are often plucked before they are ripe by the English (who touch 
there earlier than we do) as happened last year.” 

The old chronicles of the Capa do not apparently state tlm specific 
post occupied by Mynheer Jantz on board the Haarlem^ ov what notice 
was taken by we Dutch East India Company of the above Remon¬ 
strance,” which, in June, 1651, was followi^ by “ Further Considerations 
and Reflections upon some Points of the ‘ Remonstrance,’ ” presented by 
Mr. Lieendert Jantz, upon the project of establishing, at the Cabo de Bta 
Esperauce, a fortress and plantation, and whatever more may be the]:e 
m due time expected to contribute most to the service of the Company, 
addressed to the Honourable the Directors, &c., &c., of the Chambeiv 
Amsterdam, and signed “Jan van Riebeck.” 

Vmi Biebeck, a surgeon of one of the Company’s ships, had already 
navigated every region of the globe, and evidently made the most oi^. his 
opportunities for observation, he had undertaken one or two voya|^ to 
Greenland, knew the West Indies, had threaded in every direction the 
Eastern seas, from the Cape of Good Hope to Siam, Batavia, China., and 
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Japan; was, moreover, a botanist, naturalist, and philosopher; in short, 
appears to have been quite the Sir Joseph Banks of his day. 

In 1648, he visited the Gape with a return fleet from India, and as 
advantage was taken of their arrival to remove fts much of the goods of 
the Haarlem as could be saved from the wreck, this circumstance gave 
Van Riebeck thesopportunity of passing several w'oeks on shore, of which 
opportunity he seems fully to have availed himself. 

His letter to the Directors of the Company appears to be in substance 
neariy the same as Jantz’s “ Remonstrance,'^ except as to his opinions of 
the natives, whom he says, “ are by no means to be trusted, but are a 
savage set, living without conscience; and therefore the fort should be 
rendered tolerably defensible, for I have frequently heard, from divers 
persons equally deserving of credit (who have also been there), that our 
people have been beaten to death by them, without having given thi 
slightest cause.” 

He further recommends “ a sharp look out to be kept on the proceed¬ 
ings of the English, French, Danes, and particularly on those of the 
Portuguese, whom he refers to, as always envious of the increase and 
extension of the Company’s power, and as constantly endeavouring to 
obstruct the same.” 

For his mistrust of this “ savage set,” he was (notwithstanding the 
misrepresentations of modern “ philanthropists”) fully justified by sub¬ 
sequent experience, for at their hands, in return for kindness and for¬ 
bearance, he neyer met with aught save treachery, murder, and theft.* 

Be that as it may, we find that, in 1651, the Dutch East India Company, 
with the sanction of their government, equipped ait expedition consisting 
of three yessels; th^^ DrommedariSf the Reijger^ and the yacht Iloep; 
which, in December of the same year, left the Texel, under the command 
of Van Riebeck, with directions for the formation of a settlement f at 
the Cape, for provisioning the Company’s fleets, according to the plan 
which had been first suggested by Leendert Jantz; of whom, whether 
from death, or other cause, no further mention is made. 

** About the fifth glass of the afternoon watch, on the 5th of April, 
1652,” says Van Riebeck, in the journal, where he daily recorded every 
notable event, “ we got sight, God be praised, of the land of tlie Cabo 
de Boa Esperanee. 

“ In the night, the ships Edjger and Hoep closed with the Drom- 
medaris; and early in the morning of the 6th of April, we were about 

■ --.I. _ __ -L,.- 

* To shbw howMse are the accusations of harshness and cruelty towards the 
natives brought against the early Dutch settlers, we find the following amongst the 
instructions given as far back as March, ISW, for the conduct of those engaged 
in the proposed settlement at the Cape“ You wfil also make inspection near 
the fort ibr tlte land best suited for depasturing and breeding cattle, for which 
purpose a j|;ood correspondence and intelligence with the natives will bo very 
necessary, m order to reconcile them in time to your customs, and to attach them 
to you, which' must T» cfiected with discretion; above all, taking care that you 
do not injure them in person, or,.in the cattle which they keeper bring to you, 
by which they may be rendered averse from' our people, aS has appeared in various 
instances." 

t.The settlement was at first confined to this object, but a few years sub¬ 
sequently TTO find that parts of land were given, on certain conditions, to some of 
the Of^mpiElay’s servants, at which period the work of colonisation may be said to 
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to steer for Table Bay, but deemed it advisable first to examine whethd^ 
any enemies* ships lay in the road, as it was suspected that Piinoe Robert 
in wait here for we return fleet. . . . i^ut^ two o’idoelc in the 
afternoon they returned, reporting that there wire no^'ships there,*we 
therefore stood on, and notwithstanifing the calm, by the aid of a fina 
southerly breeze which we got at la^ our ship, an<C jllie y^ht 
Hoep, thanks to God, safely anch^|^, after ^jjon-se^n the Table Bay, 4 
in five fathoms, sandy ground.’* 

Having been now nearly five mf^ths at sea,*an^ tw crefh^airmthir' 
in those days, severely suffering from the efiects of so long a voyage 
Van Riebeck’s first care was to send a party ashore for the puipose of 
obtmning a supply of green herbs, and to procure fresh fish from 
river, in both of which objects they succeeded, and also found a box of 
letters left, buried in the sand, by the return fleet from Indif^ which, 
having touched some weeks previously ^ the Cape, had likewise brought 
for the expected settlers, a few horses (probably fron^ Batavia) $ tho 
latterr as stated in the despatches, having been left m charge of an 
“ OtteAho” (Hottentot), named Herry. 

This Herry, or Harry, whose proper appellation was “ Autshumao,** 
and who cuts so conspicuous a figure during the 'first periods of the 
colony, had from his previous intercourse with the English, and from 
having performed a voyage to Bantam in one of their vessels, aeqoired a 
tolerable knowledge of our language, and his services were, consequently, 
eagerly secured as a medium of iutercourse between the Dutch and the 
natives; but like most of the class of dragomans, Mr. Herry proved 
himself in the end an arrant rogue, and was often, daring such coinimim- 
cations—for purposes of his own—the wilful cause of serious dil^n^oes 
and misunderstanding betwixt the Dutch and the Hottentots.'' > 

Van Biebeck found the shores of Table Bay frequented by a smril 
tribe of all but naked savages, in a miserable stete of want ^nd deStitU'* 
tioD, whose sole means of subsistence consisted in roots, bulbs, and shell¬ 
fish, which they succeeded in picking up on the sands, and amongst the 
adjoining rocks. 

By the Dutch these wretched beings were called “ Strandloopers,’"* oij 
frequenters of the shore, for probabfy the same reason that they were 
dubbed “ Waterman’* by Mr. Herry, who added that this horde, to whidi 
he had the honour of appertaining, owned property of no description, or 
any sheep or cattle whatever, the possession of which was entirely m^o- 
polised by another tribe, described by him as inhabiting the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saldanha Bay; and he further stated, that between these Sal- 
danhers” and the Strandloopers” there existed a deadly feud, that 
a third people called Yishmen, having only cows, and subsisting by fish¬ 
ing from the rocks, came periodicidly to Table ^y after the departure 
of the Saldanhers, with w^m, as likewise with the Strandloopers, these 
Yishmen were constantly at war, and that robbery and plunder were 
nearly the sole occupation of their existence. 

The first part of this account was fully csbrroborated the following day, 
when on the arrival of a small party ot Saldanhers, the Strandlooperf, 
armed with “ bows, arrows, and assegais,” rushed furiously towards them, 
and it was only through the active mediation of the Dutch, on this, as on 
mwy subsequent occasions, that bloodshed was averted. 

Tnese Saldanhers appear to have been a race much superior to that of 
the Strandloopers, for they are described in Yau Riebeck’s journal as 
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« handsome, active men, of particularly ^foodstatnre,'dressed, however, in 
a cow (or ox) hide, tolerably prepared, winch they cmrijed gracefully 
upon one arm, with an air. as couiageous as any bravo in ’Holland can 
carry his cloak on arm or shoulder.*^ 

It is, however, difficult to guess at the unsophisticated old Hollander’s 
idea of the standard of perfection, when he calls anjf of-the Hottentot race 
" handsome,” unless it be, that he considered as beauty that “ stem” pro¬ 
minent feature, said to be one of the characteristics of ^ own nation, and 
which, if admitted as the model of symmetr}', caused, perhaps, at a later 
period, the French traveller Le Vaillaut, to style, under the poetical 
apmUation of “ Narina,”* a woolly-headed, ^ea^ Gonaqua girl, 
me younger sister of the Gracesf An opinion of the general in- 
accnracy of Le Vaillant’s statements may Im formed from riie Haming 
accounts he gives of this Hottentot Venus, well bougheu^d, or anointed 
with grease and red powderU•probably somewhat in- the ipresent 
Kaffir fashion V He applied t^i^her the name of Narina” (which 
may be tran^ted “ Rosebud”),*. fancied himself deeply enanroured, 
and that he had inspired a similar passion in this “ enchanting figure, 
formed to inspire love, and the youngest sister of the Graces under tlie 
figure of a Hottentot,” 

Van Riebeck having thus, by timely intervention, brought about a 
truce, the hostile tribes remain^ peaceably together near the tents of the 
settlers which were pitched along the shores of the bay. Through m^ons 
of Kerry, mded by rigns and gestures, with a" few Duidi and Eng¬ 
lish words, of which the natives appear to have had a knowledge (the 
former having probably been tecently acquired from the wrecked crefws of 
the Haarlem and Maurice), a sort of pantomimic intercourse was success¬ 
fully kept up, and the Saldanbers thus intimated, that within a few days 
they would bring cattle and sheep to barter for copper and tobacco, m 
which intention they were further encouraged by kind treatment, presents, 
and by being, moreover, plentifully supplied with food. 

To show that, notwithstanding the most calumnious allegations to the 
contrary, this kind (though no doubt interested) treatment on the part of 
the Dutch, was, from the earliest periods of the settlement, strictly enforced 
towards the natives, the following extracts of a proclamation dated so fur 
back as the 9th of April, 1652 (three days after the arrival of the Dutch 
settlers), is here set before the reader. 

Jan van Riebeck, senior merchant, and on behalf of the directors of 
the, Stc., company, commander oven their fortress to be constructed, ships 
and concerns, also, over their possessions to be selected at die Cabo do 
Boa Esperanee, and Ms council, make known: 

“ as we have been mrdered by the said directors, with the help of 
the sMm Hrommedarts, Reijer, and Hoep, thereto employed, to build at 
ihe sam Cape such fortress and fortifications as shall be found necessary 
for the proteerion of the possessbns to be taken. 

And ai8<tipli^ new undertaking shoidd be conducted with greatcaurion, 
|>aTtioidaR|y4il regards the wild people of that country (they being very 
impudent))' and esjpeoially ^reat care be taken that we be in every respe^ 
en om^^ipuard and in a posture of defence, also, that no cause of offence 
may^hie^given by us or our men to that people, but on the contrary, that 

* See Le Vaillaot’s Trav^ vc^ L, p. 361. 
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ail kindness and firisndaliip be shown to them, in otd^ tiiat bj onr amicable 
conduct they may become inclined to an intes^urse with so that W 
this means we may iiare the greater supply of aU kinds of cattle, aim 
suffer the less moj^tation from them in the plantations, &c., we 

are there to caltivate and to rear for the supply of the cmnpany’s p^tig 
and repassing 8hi|i^, the chief object, in the first instance, of our bonodit^NIb 
masters, and^|ifhat further may in time he sought for the serribe of ^fhe 
companyt , 

** TO it is^hat we, for the prevention of all nitschief in the promotion of 
the said afikirs, as well as for the maintenance of good order and discipline 
among the common people, who tiiink little of remote consequbnees, nave 
deem^ it highly necessaij, as by resolution 8th of April, 1652, to enact 
the following articles for that puipose, and after consideratimi nnd ap« 
proval of the council, to publis h the m, tosmtiier with some portions of 
general articles at.tim piroper pliaK 

Aibi|4is.the^pi^t{Cihisarrt^^ bo1$"fMl^sh,'and atattlitfpr* 
trusted, each sbalj^kke good ctfre that his arms and working tools, or wbat> 
ever he be placed ibtifbarge of, be well taken care of, that they may not be 
stolen from him by the savages, as wn by no means, nor upon any con¬ 
sideration, desire that they should, on account of such theft, excepting 
Yith our previous knowledge and consent, be pursued, beaten, aye, even 
1 m ibok^ upon with anger, hut each shall have his stolen arms or tools 
charged against his wag^s, as a penalty, and for his carelessness reeeive 
fifty lashes at the whipping-post, and forfeit his rations of wine for eig^ht 
days, or such other sei'erer punishment as the exigency of the case may 
demand. And accordingly whoever ill-uses, beats, or pushes any of the 
natives, be he in the ri^t or in the wrong, shall in their presenoe be 
punished with fifty lashes, that they may thus see that such is against OtOr 
will, and that we are disposed to correspond with them in all kindness and 
friendship, in accordance with the orders and the object of our employers. 
Wherefore the sentries and other guards are thus expressly orders to 
assist in this, or otherwise, upon their suffering any injury to be dpne td 
the savages in their sight, they shall be liable to the same punishment as 
the actu^ ofi^nders. ^ ‘ ' 

“ To this end all persons whomsoever are seriously exhorted, and ordered 
to show them every friendship and kindness, that they may m time^ 
through our courteous behaviour, become the sooner accustomed to us, 
and attached to us, so that we may thus attain the object of our em¬ 
ployers j provided at the same time that every one be well on his guard, 
witnout going so far among them, oritrusting them so far, that they may 
get any of our people intp theb power, and massacre or carry them off. 


** Whoever transgresses in other particulars not herein inserted, shall 
be punished according to the Generju Articles, and the exigency of the 
case. 

“ And that no one may have cause to pretend ignorance, we have 
caused these, and some sections of the General Articles to be read to the 
people on biMrd of all the ships of the squadron, and also caused the 
same to be affixed at the proper place, upon a post erected for the pur- 
Thus done in full council, in the ship iJrommedaris, the 9ui 
1662. 

“Jan van Biebbck.^ 


pose. 

April, 
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The promises of the Saldanhen to return in a few days with sheep 
and cattle, greatly raised the hopes of the settlers, whose fresh provisions 
were confined to the produce of their fisheries, and to the wild herbs they 
collected near the shore, which, after the privations of so long a voyage, 
were most eagerly sought for, and converted by them to culinary pur¬ 
poses. SSf 

About th’i’co weeks after the arrival of the expedition a loose plank 
shed was completed, which, with a few tents, served ^ temporary habita- 
timis'for Van’Riebeck and his fcdlowers, who then bilsily .commenced the 
erection of a fort for their more permanent residence and protection. 

Reconnoitring parties were sent out in the immediate neighbourhood, 
behind Table Mountain; the forests with which this part of the country 
was then covered were explored, quantities of game, such as “ harts, 
eteenbuck, elands, &c.,** were seen, a hippopotamus was killed, .and 
served out as food for the crews, and all appeared delighted-with the 
genial climate, the beauty and fertility of the*s'oil, “ Watered,* says Van 
Riebeck, in his journal, by streamjt as fine as could be desired; and had 
we it occupied by thousands of Chidese, or other farmers, they could not 
cultivate the tenth part of it. It. is so rich that' nothing can equal it; 
neither Formosa, which I have seen, nor New Netherlands, which I have 
heard of.” g. 

Van Riebeck, however, elspresses his disappointment at the non¬ 
arrival of the Saldanhers with their cattle; the only inhabitants of this 
Hesperian clime being a few wretched “ Strandloopers, who brought with 
them,” says he, “ nothing but lean bodies and hungry bellies,” articles 
not likely to be in great request by men engaged in constant hard and 
laborious work, who began wemselves to feel the sharp cravings of want, 
and over whom disease was then beginning menacingly to shake her 
palsied hand. ^ 

Five weeks had elapsed since the arrival of the settlers; it was novir the 
middle of June, the winter of these southern regions, and which appears 
that year to have set in with unusual severity (for we find that Van 
Riebeck, in his diary, makes mention of ice being seen on the foot of Table 
Mountain), still no sign of the Saldanhers with the expected cattle, the 
extent of barter having as yet been one “ lean cow and a calf.” Sick¬ 
ness,—an unusual occurrence in this fine, healthy climate, but probably 
brought on by the recent privations of a long voyage, followed by ex¬ 
posure, hard work, and unwholesome food,—was, moreover, taking such 
rapid stride, that at last only fifty men were able to carry on the work 
at the fort, and even these enjoyed but indifferent health, “ The rest,” 
says . Van ,Riebeck, lying sick with dysentery, peraing, and severe 
fevers, for whom very little can be dorie as to regimen, except with a 
little i^ne and vegetables, which begin to grow from our Dutch seed.” 

During the three or four ensuing months, the infant colony had still 
ever increasing difficulties to contend with, besides hardships and priva¬ 
tions of every description; for^ whilst famine and sickness stared the poor 
exiles in the face, clouds of locusts ravaged the crops and gardens,' tem¬ 
pests tore jip the young plantations, and Ifiid prostrate their frail embryo 
dwellings. Such were their trials by day, whilst, during the darkness of 
the ni^t, between the fitful gusts of the raging storm, the roar of 
hungry Hons, die sad yell of t^^ hyaena, and demoniac howls of con¬ 
gregated jackals, were the dismal sounds echoed in frightful chorus from 
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the^iQountain's side, foroung' too often the last sad.ftQthem of many an 
expiring wretohj 

Lutm by ^e seent of^death, these grim, midnight visitor^ fea^rjeasly 
ptowled amonjM the tents and sheds, whose helpless inmutfla cot^ 
on the lowly, fevered, imd sleepless couch, feel tneir hot carrion tnreath 
rankly steombg through the gaping crevices of those frail plan^ tHeip 
sole piotecrion front a living grave.* 

Days and weeks thus wore slowly into months, which larily dragg^ 
on their weary length, though bringing succour neither by sea or land y 
for, to the straining eyes of this forlorn and desolate crew, not a sail e*er 
loomed o’er the far watery horizon, nor was the fluttering of ^a single 
“ kaross,"'!' or the dusty track of cattle, to be discerned amidst the dis t ant 
sand-hills along the bay, or the wild, baiten heaths beyond. 

To add to their distress, the flshing-nets, by means of which they 
had hitherto been supplied with an occasional meal, became at last nearly 
worn out, and could be scarcely made to hold together. Table Bay, at 
this inclement season of the year, was, moreover, found most insecure 
for the ship; discontent spread rapidly amongst the crews, and this 
mutinous disposition was shortly followed by plunder on their part, ^d 
desertion from the settlement. 

^Van Riebeck had, in short, to contend with all those vexatious trials 
t^Xd difficulties t o wliie fa -.Columbus. Bartholomew Diaz, and other early 
djiscoverers and explorers of unknown regions, nnfiroiiwtltiiW^ t' 

his courage and strength of mind continued, nevertheless, unsi^en to 
the last ; he bravely faced the storm, kept a steady hand on the wheel of 
government of his infant state, nor, in all his difficulties, for a single 
moment appears to have given way to despondency or despair. 

Irv order to obtain tidings of the Saldanhers, and to procure provisions 
of som*^ description, the smallest vessel, called the Good Hope, was sent 
on several exploring trips to Saldanha Bay, as likewise to Dassen and 
Robben Islands, from whence she always succeeded in bringing back 
supplies of some sort in the shape of seals, penguins, or sea-birds’ eggs, 
which though, with their oily and rank fishy flavour, ^perhaps not very 
palateable to an Epicurean taste, were, nevertheless, eagerly received 
•and greedily devoured by his starving people. 

Van Riebeck having thus provided for their immediate wants, his next 
endeavour was by appointing a provost-marshal, and instituting summary 
and immediate punishment, to repress those great irregularities which ap¬ 
pear at this time to have crept in amongst his people, who, not content 
with committing thefts on each otherj commenced plundering the com- 
pa^^’s stores, and robbing the public gardens of fheir crops. 

A spirit of desertion which might have still more seriously affected the 
future prospects of the infant colony, nOw, as before observed, likewise 
manifested ^elf amongst the emigrants, four of whom, towards the latter 
end of September, dtmdestinely left the Cape, with the intention, it after- 

* “ This nirfit. it appeared as if the lions woul^take the fort by storm, that they 
might get atl^ sheep. They made a fearful noise, as if they would destroy dlt 

within; but in vain, for they could not cflmb the walls.worked lustily 

at raising them higher, that we may care as little for the English,” &c.—(jPna* ,, 
Fan Rkheck't Journal, January 28, 1653.) 

f The “kaross” is the cloak of dressed lade, sometimes worn Iqrtiie 
trices of South Africa. 
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wards appeared, of reacMog by land the Portuguese settlements at 
Mozambique, and thence endeavouring to procure, a passa^ to Europe. 
In a few days, however, hunger forced them to return and g^e themselves 
up ; when, although deemeid advisable to remit the sei^lme of death 
decreed as a punishment for their offence, it is recorded that l^y were sen¬ 
tenced to work for two years in irons as slaves, and the leader, Jan Blank, 
was, moreover, ** keel hauled,’* and received, in addition, 150 lashes. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the said Jan Blank—the first 
European traveller in Smathem Africa—should, likewise, have been the 
first to hand down to posterity, a written account of his adventures in this 
part of the world. 

The following naive relation of this his ill-fated expedition, written in 
red chalk, was found on his person at the rime of his apprehension. 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

** Sept. 24.—In the evening set out from the Kaap de Boa Esperanoe, 
directing our course to Mozambique, four of us, Jan Verdouk of Vlaan- 
deren, Willem Huytgens of Maastricht, Gerrit Dirkse of Maastiichi, and 
Jan Blank of Mechelen, having with us four biscuits, and fish ; God grant 
us Success on the journey ! also four sword^ two pistols, and the dog. 

“ Sept. 25.—This evening marched seven mylen i. saw two rhinoce¬ 
roses, which advanced upon us, intending to destroy us. Jan Verdouk 
obliged to leave behind nis hat and sword ; a little before our dog ran * 
a porcupine, by which he was so wounded in the neck that we thought 
he would die ; took our rest to-night by a rivulet, in God’s name ; saw, 
also, two ostriches ; obliged to leave ditto again because of two- rhino¬ 
ceroses that came towards us, then we chose the beach ; after we had 
gone two mylen, we made our camp in the first of the sand hills.' 

“ Sept. 26.—^Thls «iaormDg again set out on our journey, chose the 
coast to the Kaap Aquillas, marched about seven mylen, our first food 
was four young birds who lay in the nest, and three eggs ; encamped cm 
the beach where we got some limpets. 

Sept. 27.—Went along the beach about seven mylenj came in the 
evening to a very high mountain close to the sea, which we roust over, 
therefore rested at the foot until |. 

“ Sept. 28.—And provided ourselves with limpets to take with us over 
the mountain, which we prepared strung on lines and dried, and also with 
calabashes to carry water. 

Sept. 29,—Setting out in the morning intending to get over tiiis 
corner, but not being well able to do so, Jan Verdouk and Willem 
Huytgens began to repent, but weut on. 

“ Sept. 30.—Nothwi^standing until the afternoon of next day, when 
Gerrit also was knocked up, and, for m% I could not make a dance of it 
alone, therefore resolved to return to the fort in hopes of mercy and grace 
in Gc^’s name.” 

How many subsequent explorers of Southern Africa,” would have done 
well to imitate this concise and unvarnished statement, and how many 
whom we c^uld mention (present company always excepted) have ricidy 
merited the puubhment of poor Jan Blank, for wilfully deserting” m 
their lengthened narratives, the paths of rectitude and truth !* 


4cadefly 
long misled 
Gom Hope. 


applicable to those who from political or interested motives have so 
the British public relative to the state of the cdony of the Cape of 
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Upwards of six months had now lapsed since tiie srmal of &e 
exjpedition in TaUe and alfairs began to asatune witii the infant 
colony, a most jp^loomy aspect. In consequence'of the imn-'amiieaiinnoe of 
the return fleet from from, whom relief had been confidently i^xpected, 

it was concluded to have probably made for St. Helena, -m^umt touelang 
at the C{^)e { wdEness still prevailed, the remmning stock of bread and 
flour was &st d^reasing, and even hope its^ began to fail; great 
therefore, was the joy of these unfortunate exiles, when at length, about 
the middle of Octofa^, a few strange Hottentots were seen aj^oacbing 
the fort, who, through the interpreter ** Herry" gave intimation of the 
vicinity of their tribe, provided, as they stated, with abundance of rimep 
and cattle, wbwh tiiey farther gave to understand would readily be bar¬ 
tered for tcfoacco and brass. 

It appeared by Herry’s account that numerous tribes coming from the 
direction of Saldanba Hay, made an annual practice of thus periodically 
visiting this part of the country, where, after consuming the pasturage 
about Tabfo Mountain, they formed a circuit to the East, through the 
district at present known as Hottentots’ Holland, and thence back agi^ 
to their own country, or rather to that point from whence they had taken 
depdrturo, for their homes appeared to be (like those of many of the 
interio^'4^flites of the present day), wherever pasture was to be found, and 
where they were unopposed by more powerful tribes or nations than them-^,^ 
selves. ^1 

The expected party accordingly arrived, bringing in their train ia» 
numerable herds and flocks. The barren heath extending between Table 
and Simon’s Bay, bitherto an unoccupied and desert tract, suddenly 
teemed with animated life; the green valleys and wooded “ kloofij” of the 
mountain re-echoed the lowing of browsing kine, and the settlement now 
presented the bustling appearance of a cattle-fair. Through the medium 
of Mr. Herry (who played the part of both broker and interpreter), an 
active system of barter and traffic took place, on terms which were pro¬ 
bably considered equally advantageous by both parties ; for we find that 
the price established for a cow was usuculy “ two small plates of copper, 
or one large plate,” whilst sheep were generally bought for as much 
tobacco, or thin copper wire, as the sheep—tail included—measured in 
length.” 

The Saldanhers indited, as was then supposed, and subsequently fully 
proved, by the traitor Herry (said to be more favourably indined to the 
English than to his actual benefactors and employers), however, shortly 
began to show less eagerness for the yfoxea in question, and encouraged 
by the mistaken lenity enjoined in the before-mentioned proclamation 
(and the consequences of which ill-judged line of policy have so often 
l^en displayed with the same results, ih subsequent intercourse with the 
natives), committed innumerable thefts of property, accompanied even 
with personal violence towards the settlers, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself of so doing. 

Towards the latter end of February, 1653, the Saldanhers—who of 
late had shown such hostile dispositions, that considerable armed parties 
of the Dutch were deemed neoesisaiy to traffic in safety at their kraahi”* 

* A corruption from “ edn^” a tCnn used in South America, and meaning 
the inloBure where cattle is secured at night;—the word “kraal” is now used 
in South A&ica, in the above sense, and also to express an assemblage of native 
huts. 
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•"Anally took their departure in an easterly direciaon, having di^H>8ed of* 
180 head of cattle and 350 sheep; which su^^ly was the more acceptable, 
as the provisions brought by the expedition were by this time completely 
exhausted, and with no hopes of bang replaced until the arrival of the 
homeward bound fleet from Batavia: whi^, to the great of Van 
Kebeck and all the settle, appeared in sight on the let, of March, and 
after having furnished the settlement wim bread, flour, and other re¬ 
quisites, received in return fresh water, meat, and vegetables, and again 
took its departure for Europe on the 15th of April, 1653. 

By this opportunity Van Riebeck sent an account of the first year’s 
pr 0 ceedi) 9 gs of the new settlement, with which he appears then to have 
been so ^oroughly disgusted, that he thus terminates his despatch;— 

“ I will now, to conclude, most humbly, respectfully, and earnestly 
pray, that your honours will think of removing me heue<» to India, and 
to some better and higher employment, in order that in due time, and in 
consideration of better services than I can render here, I may earn pro¬ 
motion ; for, among these dull, stupid {bcUte, plompe)^ la^, stinking 
people, little address {subtylteyt) is required as among the Japanese,. 
Tonquinese, and other precise nations thereabouts, who, as I have sufH- 
ciently experienced in my ten years’ service, give enough to do to the- 
brains of the cleverest Dutchman; and here there is nofming to be done, 
except to barter a few sheep and cattle, in which little address is required; 
and whether there is any thing to be done in ostrich featiiers, musk, or 
exif thing else, I shall have sufficiently ascertained between this time and 
the receipt of your honour’s answer, and should 1 then see my successor, 

1 shall be able to give him such good instructions, after the experience I 
shall have gained upon all points connected with your service, tnat he will 
be as well qualified to ta%« charge as myself; and, as you have done mo 
the honour in all your letters to entitle me commander (for which I am 
very thankful), I would still respectfully request that ('Should my conduct 
have given you any satisfaction) you would be pleased to hqnour me with 
that rank, as also with the usual emolument of 150 guilden^^r mensem^ 
thereto appertaining, imder a written instrument in debtta forma, in 
order that I may produce ij: on my arrival in India, for otherwise the title 
would tend to nothing but'con tempt, for being now entitled commander, 
and hereafter arriving in India being looked on as only a merchant; 
and, to say a few Vords more, 1 womd gladly bind myself to remain in 
India with that quality and pay, for three years beyond my first engage¬ 
ment : and awaiting the pleasing intelligence of my removal to Inma, 
for the purpose above stated, I s|ball hold myself fully rewarded and 
satisfied for the services which I have done here to the utmost of my 
ability, hoping that on reaching India through your favour, I shall render 
you services of somewhat more importance than I have here a field 
for, &c. 

“ J. Van Bixsficit. 

** In the Fort the Goede Uoep, 14th of April, 1659.” 
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OR. 

MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 

BY CnARIiBS ROWCEOPT, AUTHOR OP “ TALES OF THE COLONIES; ORi 
THE ADVENTURES OP AN EMIGRANT.” 

Chapter V. 

There were more than five hundred boys at Eton in the year to 
which these memoirs relate, of ages varying from nine to twenty ; but 
there were very few among these two extremes. The general age was 
from twelve to seventeen or eighteen ; after seventeen most of them left 
school for one of the universities, or for the army, for the period to which 
I refer was during the war. Of these five hundred, sixty-two, if I re¬ 
member the number correctly, were on the foundation, that is, were 
received as king’s scholars by the ruling powers of the college, for educa¬ 
tion and partiid support from the funds provided by the founder Henry 
VI., of scholastic memory. The value of these funds, which consist 
principally of lands, has increased enormously, as measured in money, 
since the first establishment of the college. These sixty-two king's 
scholars arc, indeed, the real Eton boys, properly so-called, as it is they 
who constitute the college by right, whereas the other students are ad¬ 
mitted to such advantages as the college possesses only by favour. 

There are various rules and regdiations in respect to the king’s 
scholars which do not affect the larger number who have not the same 
privileges. By the original institutes of the college, the king’s scholars 
aie obliged to wear academical gowns; and by a singular and fanciful 
prescription, the moral uses of which I have never been able to discover, 
they are condemned to wear knee-breeches, which, in the instances of 
little boys, has a very droll effect. For some reason, also equally myste¬ 
rious, they are forbidden to wear gaiters; so that their drum-sticks, 
when unconcealed by their gowns, are exposed to the view of the critical 
spectator in their natural and unsophisticated state. As to their head- 
gear, it seems that the regulation for covering that superior part of the 
body lias been omitted ; at least no ordnance, that 1 am aware of, exists 
respecting it, so that hats were the universal wear; I rather think that 
caps were considered objectionable, as I do not remember to have seen 
that article of dress sported on any occasion. 

The masters, also, all of whom must have been educated at Eton on 
the foundation, wore gowns, and for a long series of years formidable- 
looking cocked hats of rather extensive dimensions, and which reminded 
me, when I first beheld them, of the one under which the late Professor 
Grimaldi appeared in one of the pantomimes at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. The weight and incumbrance of those monstrosities, 
however, which in the heat of summer were peculiarly oppressive, pro- 
duced a spirited remonstrance on the part of the sufferers in the year 
1309 or 1810, I forget which, and after a grave deliberation on the part 
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of the provost and fellows, in solemn conclave assembled, in which vast 
erudition was displayed, and much black-letter learning was brought to 
hear on the subject of cocked-hats, it was determined that a modification 
of that appendage might so far take place as to allow of a change from 
the cocked-hat, properly so-called, to one of a flat shape of equal sides 
and equal angles, but still of a sufficiently grotesque appearance to dis¬ 
tinguish the college dignitaries from ordinary persons. And so I believe 
it has remained even \mto this day; the masters sporting an academical 
tile consisting of a flat piece of board, about a foot square and a quarter 
of an inch thick, covered with black cloth, and ornamented (with classic 
severity of style) with a single tassel of black silk; the whole being 
intended, doubtless, to inspire the beholder with a sort of reverence for 
the bearer of so imposing a piece of machinery ; a feeling, however, 
which was but moderately entertained by the Eton boys, who, like all 
other boys, were rather inclined to make fun than otherwise of any thing 
that afforded them the opportunity. But 1 must not forget to say a 
word about the other and the far larger portion of scholars who were not 
on the foundation. 

These were called “ Oppidans,” from the Latin ‘'oppidum,” a town, 
denoting that they were town boys, which, no doubt, originally they 
were, who were admitted by favour, and for the sake of the pecuniary 
aid, perhaps, which their attendance furnished, to partake of the superior 
education gratuitously provided for the.sixty-two scholars on the founda¬ 
tion. The celebrity of the college, in the course of years, attracting 
the attention of the nobility and higher gentry of tne kingdom, by 
degrees it came to be considered as an aristocratic school, which, as it 
partook of that exclusiveness which is so much prized by the higher 
classes of this country, was the more eagerly sought for. Thus, in pro¬ 
cess of time, the foundation school of Eton has come to be changed from 
its original character ; and, instead of being a place of gratuitous educa¬ 
tion for a fixed number of scholars, ecclesiastically trained, it is now the 
highest place of resort for the sons of the nobility and aristocracy of the 
empire, whose presence has not only changed the general aspect of the 
school, but has occasioned modifications in the class of king’s scholars,” 
as the foundation boys arc sometimes called, not contemplated by the 
founder. For, instead of the king’s scholars being taken from that class 
who could not otherwise obtain the superior education which the college 
was designed to give, they are now composed, for the most part, of the 
sons of persons in easy circumstances, who, by solicitation and favour, 
obtain the gift of the preseutatipn of a boy to the foundation, to the ex¬ 
clusion of those for whom the benefit was originally intended. Nothing, 
1 believe, but the queer costume of the knee-breeches, causing thereby a 
distant and somewhat humiliating resemblance to ordinary muffin-caps, 
prevents the higher aristocracy from taking possession of this partially 
eleemosynaiy institution for their own children. 

The regulations, however, respecting the king’s scholars, have been pre- 
florved with more strictness Iban might have been expected from the changes 
of the times, and the innovations of intruders. The king’s scholars, it 
was so Ip my time, at least, and I believeho material change has taken 
pkce,;4kiee tiien, form a class apart and distinct from the Oppidans. 
They'are not permitted to sleep out of the college dormitories, and they 
avp ehliged to tidte their meals in the college haS i they are not allowed 
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to go beyond certain restricted limits, in which the village of Eton, .in 
which the Oppidans roam, is not included ; and they must on all occarioos 
wear their gowns, which, being composed of woollen of a tolerable thick¬ 
ness, is, in the hot season, a very disagreeable infliction. With respect 
to their association with the Oppidans, no restriction is placed upon that 
other than the regulations appertaining to the constitution of the college^ 
which, by obliging them to remain within their own walls after a certam 
hour in the evening, apd of sleeping there at night, prevent their inter¬ 
course with the Oppidans at those times, winch, in some respects, may 
be considered greatly to tbeir advantage. 

With respect to the saying of lessons in school, they and the Oppidans 
are precisely on a par; and in the playing-fields, at cricket, or foot-ball, 
&c., and at other recreations and amusements, no one dreams of any dis¬ 
tinction between the Oppidans and the collegers, except such as may be 
derived from personal merit, from greater skill, or from superior intellec¬ 
tual attainments ; for nowhere does personal merit, apart from rank or 
wealth, receive its just tribute of respect and deference more than among 
the F.ton boys. And on this point there is a remarkable distinction esta¬ 
blished by the boys themselves, which I will take the opportunity to note 
at this place, lest it should be forgotten amidst the flood of recollections 
which crowd upon me of my juvenile days. 

Among the Eton boys, respect is paid to intellectual attainments, but 
homage is paid to talent. When a boy works hard at his lessons, they 
call him a “ Sap now, as I say, they award due respect to the “ Sap,’^ 
who, by dint of labour, achieves a certain amount of learning ; but they 
say, “ any one may do it if he chooses to sap but what they regard 
with the higlier respect, and with a sort of intuitive admiration, is the 
intellect which arrives at the same point as the hard-working “ Sap," 
without the same expenditure of labour. In fact, it is the pure intellect 
which they worship : the mental power by which the possessor leaps— 
not climbs—to the summits of Parnassus. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that those few remarkable for facility of versification—Latin, of course- 
are the most highly esteemed. Knowing, a8 the hoys do, that, although 
the facility of the mechanical structure of verse may be, in a great degree, 
acquired by labour and diligence, the poetical spirit cannot be attained 
by any exertion of the will—that the poetical mind must be born with 
the individual, and cannot bo manufactured by himself, nor for him—they 
regard with enthusiastic admiration, a gift which, being beyoftd the reach 
of the many, is, so far, beyond their envy. 

Akin to this feeling is the sort of dislike which they exhibit to a boy 
who surpasses the rest, and beats the boy of superior talents, by sheer 
labour and poring over his books. The boys regard this as taking aa 
unfair advantage of the others ; they say that all ought to study alike, 
and then let the best win; but they don’t like the tortoise to pass the hare, 
nor the dull boy to crawl past the clever one by a system of slow, steady, 
and unremitted progression, I mention this tact for ihe contemplation 
of those who are fond of psychological inquiries, to assist them in buikhng 
up a system. 

1 conjecture that those who may read these memoirs of an old Eton 
hoy would be disappointed if I did not say something about the syst^ 
of fagging, w’hich prevails more or less at all public schools, and whicl) 
flourished with extraordinary licence at the period to which these d^Ririp- 
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lions refer. I am the more readily inclined to devote a portion of my 
space to a consideration of this subject, as it really is a very serious 
question, which latterly has again come into public discussion, but about 
which a great many erroneous notions are entertained. It may be useful, 
therefore, to record the evidence of an eye-witness, who has had a personal 
experience of the practice in the capacity both of fagger and fag. But this 
is too important a matter to be appended to the end of a chapter.. Besides, 
it is proper that 1 should ^ve some account of the. proceedings which took 
l^ace consequent on my introduction among my companions os a “ new 


Chapter VI. 

It was at the close of the autumn that I first entered the college, and 
the evenings were drawing in fast; so that there was ample time before 
turning in for the night to discuss the events of the day and the politics 
of the school; and to engage also in such interesting recreations to pass 
away the lime, as any one who had a genius that way might take it into 
his head to suggest. As for me, being young and one of the “ little 
fellows,” though I was tall and robust for my age, I was placed in a room 
with two other boys, both older than myself, who had been at the school 
one or two years before my arrival, and who were well initiated, there¬ 
fore, in all the mischief incidental to the place. 

I was sitting very disconsolately with my hands in my breeches- 
pockets, gazing at the fire, having studied the mysterious hieroglyphics 
on my one-pound note with much admiration, and counted the silver 
which my mother had given to me before my departure from home, over 
and over again, when my meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of my new associates. I was a little shy at first, as was natural; but 
the modest diffidence which abashed me was by no means predominant 
in the air of my companions. Without the slightest reserve they 
assailed me with a series of questions, as to my name, my parents, family, 
and paternal habitation. These, it appeared, were answered to their 
satisfaction; and the mention of my pony, whom I particularly de¬ 
scribed (not forgetting his mane and tail), served to prepossess them with 
» favourable opinion of my personal character and predilections; .and the 
elder of the two, who rejoiced in the name of Elmes, was pleased to express 
his opinion,' that ** I did not seem to be a spooney.” In this eulogistic 
observation the other, whose name was Linden, kindly acquiesced, and in 
a Very few minutes we became on friendly and, indfeed, intimate terms, 
for Elmes had the consideration to inquire if the governor had pouched 
me handsomely ?” 

The purport of this question having been condescendingly explained 
to the, I produced my one-pound note and the dozen shillings in silver 
with which 1 was enriched, but this amount of wealth did not seem to 
convey to them, by any me^ns, the idea of an inexhauatible supply. 

However, it was reai^-money, and that was something; as there were 
some artic£^ which I afterwards learnt, such as spirits and wine, which 
were ob^dfiiable only by the actual transfer of a proportional amount of 
th6 nati^Wwiicy. 

Tn meantime, the drcumstance of a new arrival had so far excited 
the emrtosi <7 of the junior portion of the inmates, that several of them 
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dropped in to have a look at me, and to see how far my exterior pro¬ 
mised to afford them a suitable object for exercising their misphievous 
propensities; which, although practised in the most g^od-natured wfty in 
the world, were not always considered agreeable by the noviciates, put 
which, from immemorial usage, were considered indispensable for the 4nn 
installation of the tyro. These ceremonies, however, were discussed 
apart in a select committee assembled for that purpose in another ropn^ 
and I became acquainted with the result of their deliberations only by 
the consequences of the resolutions, which were there passed for my 
personal edification. In the meantime, the important point to be settled 
was the style and quality of the entertainment to bo given on the occa¬ 
sion of my introduction. 

After a short discussion, it was decided that a supper on a superior 
scale should immediately be prepared for eight, and cards of invitation 
were issued accordingly, which were graciously responded to by the in¬ 
vited, in person, by putting tlieir heads insitip the room, one after the 
other, and assuring ^Us that “ they would come.” Elmes being most 
experienced in these matters, undertook the solids, while Linden engaged 
to superintend the tart department; the liquids being left for considera¬ 
tion. Some little difference of opinion took place between my seniors on 
this latter point, Elmes giving it as his opinion that whiskey-punch was 
the most suitable tipple fbr so hilarious an occasion, and Linden inclining 
to “bishop,” composed of port-wine, sugar, and lemons, peculiarly 
Etonic, and compounded with curious felicity by the operative, at 
“ Christopher’s j” so that it was difficult, as I afterwards h^ occasion 
to experience on more than one occasion, to leave off imbibing that 
fascinating beverage when the mind had once become a little enthusiastic 
in its discussion. At the same time, they both had a strong predilection 
for “ shrub,” that pleasing liquor possessing a sweetness and flavour par¬ 
ticularly ingratiating with juvenile dispositions. 

As it was impossible to come to an undivided vote on this question, 
and as time pressed, for the hour was fast approaching when “ absence at 
Dame’s” would be called, after which egress from the house was difficult 
and dangerous, it was amicably decided, with a charming deference of 
opinion on either side, that we should have all three ; namely, bishop to 
be a preliminary drink ; shrub as an auxiliary whet; and whiskey-punch 
for a wind-up. Plates, glasses, and tumblers were immediately borrowed 
from the different guests, with other necessary articles, and I timidly 
tendered my one-pound note in aid of the potatory part of the entertain¬ 
ment ; hut this was summarily rejected, the supper being given, as 
they said, in honour of my arrival, and my character as a guest 
precluding my joining in the expenses. My seniors, therefore, un¬ 
dertook the providing of the drink as well. as of the substantials; and 
as I was a new boy, and unacquainted with the ways of the place, I was 
not allowed .to undertake any of the out-door work, Elmes taking ^on 
himself to procure the “ lush,'” as he called it, from resources to which 
he had access. Leaving me. therefore, to*aiTange the table-cloth and 
accessories in an appropriate manner, by joining together our own table 
and a borrowed one, with a washing-stand set out as a side-board, the 
puH'eyors departed on their respective duties, and 1 found myself invested 
with the extemporaneous office of butler to the party; being Imsily 
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oecnpied in laying the Jknives and forks, and brightening up the glasses 
with such towels as I found convenient to my hand. 

All matters being prepared, the guests assembled, and I was introduced 
to them generally and individually by Elmes, who, as head of the room, 
assumed, as a matter of right, the head of the table, Linden acting as 
deputy chair, and I being placed, as a “ new boy,” in the place of honour 
at the chairman’s right hand. As each boy is sdlowed a candle for him¬ 
self every night for the convenience of writing his exercises and preparing 
his lessons for the next day, the illumination from that source alone was 
tolerably brilliant, which was increased by a happy idea of Linden’s, who 
displayed on the mantelpiece a row of four dips of six to the pound, artis¬ 
tically stuck in ingeniously prepared potatoes, which had a very fine effect. 
There was a little difficulty about snuffers, no one of the assembled party 
having been able to famish that convenient instrument; but that embar¬ 
rassment was got over by a general agreement, that each boy, under 
penalties for default, should keep his own candle duly and scientifically 
snuffed, either by the administration of the tongs, fir by his own fingers, 
according to his individual courage or inclination. 

This point having been satisfactorily settled, the company sat down to 
table, I being the youngest of the party, and Elmes the eldest, who was 
in the fourth form, and of the adolescent age of fourteen. The display of 
the supper excited a subdued murmur of applause, and all the party having 
had a glass of the bishop, which was placed in a water-jug in the middle 
of the table, a pint bottle of “ shrub” being placed at either end (the 
whiskey being kept as a reserve), they proceeded to make a vigorous on¬ 
slaught on the eatables, with a power of demolition which can bo appre¬ 
ciated only by those who have had experience of the inexhaustible nature 
of juvenile appetites at all seasons and at all hours when good things are 
set beferc them. 

As it is usual to imi,;ortalise the hill of fare on regal and lordly occa¬ 
sions, by serving it up next day in print before a sympathising public, I 
shall comply with that edifying custom, by recording the present “ spread” 
for the satisfaction of my readers : 

One moor-hen roasted by myself by a string : 

A pigeon-pie : 

A plate of ham: 

Two oval-shaped dishes of potted beef: 

Two apple pies, quinced : 

One dozen raspberry tarts (cross-barred): 

Four tri-corners (highly jammed): 

A parabolic section of Stilton cheese: 

Four twos of butter: 

Four bricks (not such, as I innocently supposed, as arc used for the 
building of houses, but loaves of superior quality symmetrically baked in 
tin eases and much patronised) : 

Four twists (small fancy loaves, consisting of a congeries of knobs): 

Grapes on a raised dish, supported by a lexicon and a classical dic- 
tionaryj’ 

Applra pn© dozen, pears one dozen : 

Ai^e dish of biscuits, judiciously assorted ; 

Alferge washing jug of bishop; 
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Two pints of shrub in their native black bottles (no corks): 

A half-pint milk jug containing spring-water: 

It will be seen that this extempore supper, although not consisting of 
every delicacy of the season, was a refection an elegant and recherche 
description befitting the aristocratic assemblage prepared to do honour to 
the eatertainment. 

In those days smoking was not the fashion, and a cigar was a raa» 
thing to see ; and, indeed, smoking was considered at Eton as a lowhabiti 
permissible only among the common people; and I may say that it was 
considered bad taste, generally, for a gentleman to smoke a pipe in saxy 
shape ; so that when that offence against propriety was committed, it 
was done with due precaution and in secret, so as not to expose the 
offender to the social disapprobation which attended its detection. It is 
curious to contrast the indulgence, even of the ladies, which in these times 
is extended to smoking, with the opinion which prevailed on the subject 
forty years ago. However, in my juvenile days we were happily spared 
this infliction. 

The conversation among the boys on this occasion, was of a varied and 
animated description, turning, os may be supposed, chiefly on the politics 
of the school, and on the sayings and doings of the masters, whose words 
and actions were freely canvassed with a liberal latitude of expression be* 
fitting, the citizens of a free state, and which somewhat resembled, as it has 
since struck me, the discussions of older boys in other places; particularly 
as their praise or blame was apt to be tinctured by the favourable opinions 
or by the outraged feelingseof the speakers. I have endeavoured to <all 
to mind some of the table-tallc which took place that evening, which I 
record for the satisfaction of the cmious. 

Chapter VII. 

Before we commenced the onset, our president, Elmes, with the con¬ 
currence of the company, stepped over the passage, and invited a member 
of the fifth form. Green minor by name, to join us in our little jollification. 
The said Green minor resided with his brother, the redoubtable Green 
major, in a room opposite ours.—I shall have to speak further of the 
latter when I come to touch on the subject of fagging. 

It may be useful towards the elucidation of these papers to state, that 
the boys at Eton are not known by their Christian names, and when there 
are more than one bearing the same surname, as in the case of brothers, 
or otherwise, the individuals are distinguished by the addition of maximus, 
major, minor, and minimus. These four degrees of comparison only are 
recognised in the college, the original ecclesiastical authorities, I presume, 
never having anticipated the indecent enormity of more than four brothers 
being at the school at one time. 

Green minor, although in the fifth form, condescended to overlook the 
difierence of rank, and out of his particular esteem for Elmes, who 
approached him in point of age, was graciously pleased to honour us with 
his company. *The presence of so exalted a personage, for as a membw 
of the fifth form our distinguished associate was invested with the pri*i» 
lege of fagging the whole of our party, at first gave rather a a«aoua 
cast to the festival; but Green minor spoke to each indijpdual of tiio 
company with such a charming condescension of manner, ^coiir8^i;tng 
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them all to regard him as an equal, that every one soon felt at his ease, 
and the rank of the fifth form was momentarily forgotten. I have a 
notion, however, that the conversation, in the earlier part of the evenmg, 
assumed a higher tone in consequence of his presence, and although all 
were not qualified to join in it in the same degree, the sympathy and 
respect of the juniors were manifested by the deferential acquiescence 
with which they received the fifth-form’s remarks on the subjects on which 
he w as pleased to deliver his opinion. 

The talk was carried on principally between that distinguished indi¬ 
vidual and our president, which afforded the opportunity, however, to the 
silent portion of the company—for in all the accidents of life there is, 
as I have observed, a compensatory principle in action—(I mean to write 
a treatise on this subject when I can find time)—to demolish the pro¬ 
visions with a sensible advantage over the talkera ; thus stealing a march 
in advance in favour of the corporeal over the intellectual. 

The fifth form announced to the company in general, and to his friend 
the president in particular, that he had been amusing himself the evening 
before' with dipping into the “ Microcosm,” a series of papers so intituled, 
written in the style of the Spectator, by Canning and Frere principally, 
when they were at Eton some years previous. The fifth form gave it as 
his opinion that the “ Needy Knife-grinder’’ was one of the cleverest 
things in the collection, in which Elmes concurred, adding, however, that 
he thought the criticism on the story of the “ Knave of Hearts who stole 
the Tarts” on the memorable occasion which is there immortalised, was the 
most humorous. This led to a lively discussbn on the respective merits 
of the various Latin metres, with some allusion to the Greek, both agree¬ 
ing that English was comparatively unworthy of consideration. Finally, 
the fifth form decided, with the unanimous accord of the juniors, w'ho, as 
they understood veiy little about the matter, were the more ready to 
acquiesce in an opinion ready-made for them, that “ Sapphics” bore the 
palm. The “Needy Knife-grinder” being composed in that musical 
measui'e, and at the fingers’ ends of almost every boy in the school, 
doubtless had its influence in determining that opinion. 

Some observation from Linden, relative to the fondness of Plumtree 
for spouting Greek, led to a comparison between that master’s knowledge 
of Greek and Keate’s. Green said that it was the general opinion of the 
fifth form, in which he might undertake to say most of the sixth joined, 
that Plumtree was the best Greek scholar, but that Keate was the best 
general scholar of the two. Some speculations W’ere then hazarded as to 
the probable bearing of Keate as head-master of the Upper School, the 

advanced age and declining strength of Dr.-- (I forget the name) 

rendering it likely that Goodall would succeed at no distant date to the 
vacant dignity, when Keate as a matter of right would move up to the 
place of head-master. 

The fifth form communicated to us, in confidence, that it was the 
opiqion of those who were well qualified to judge, that Keate would hold 
the reins of power with more' than a tightish hand ; and that there was 
reason to apprehend that he would attempt to introduce ^me new restric¬ 
tions in resp^ to “ bounds” and “ absence,” which would trench on the 
ancie^'^b^ies of the school. 

Tl^ info^pudion was received with much uneasiness by the company, 
and a hope was expressed that the whole school would stand together. 
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Green saying, that it was the opinion of a large party in the fifth, with 
whom he act^ that it would be impossible for any head>maater to be 
successful in his attempt on curtailing their liberties, if all the fellows in 
every form, big and little, would stand firm in their resistance. 

This sentiment being considered an appropriate subject for a toas^ it 
was drunk accordingly in bishop, the juniors shouting vociferously, and 
the fifth form waving his glass in a dignified manner, in silence, but 
with a strong expression of determination in his countenance. 

The conversation then branched off into vanous subjects and became 
more discursive. The comparative attractiveness of the Greek and Latin 
languages were slightly touched on. Green observing that he did not 
think there was a fellow in the whole school who did not prefer Greek to 
Latin, or who would not, any day, rather have a poena of twenty lines of 
Homer to learn by heart, than a similar number in Horace or Virgil. 
Mention was made also of a splendid copy of verses having been de¬ 
livered in by a fifth form boy of great poetical talents, which had excited 
the marked admiration of the upper school. This composition was the 
result of a “ poena," which Goodall had imposed on the author, of ten 
Latin verses, for being out of bounds; and the delinquent, led away by 
his subject, and rejoicing in his strength, had actually sent up thirty 
verses, which Goodall had declared to be equal, if not superior, to any 
written in his memory by any boy in the college ! 

The extraordinary talents of the composer, particularly in respect to 
versification, were much commented on ; and due admiration, unmixed 
with a particle of envy, was enthusiastically expressed for the precious 
gift of poetical talent; Green taking occasion to observe that it was a 
subject of general regret in the “ fifth,” that the party in question was 
such a scampish chap. Every boy knew that he was so excessively 
slovenly in his dress, and so dirty, that he was a disgrace to the college, 
in that respect, and reflected a discredit on the fifth form that was painful 
to their feelings. Besides, it had come to their knowledge, that Jhe 
had been seen, on more than one occasion, drinking porter with some of 
the common people in a public-house, and reciting verses for their enter¬ 
tainment ; and what was more unbecoming, and indeed demeaning, that 
he had smoked tobacco with them out of a clay pipe; an act which all 
must feel was derogatory to the character of an Eton boy; and, more 
than that, that he had actually borrowed money from a farmer, who was 
among the treated, to pay for the beer and pipes, his own included, which 
he had the vulgarity to call “ a yard of clay!” Now, this borrowing or . 
money, the fifth form observed, was “ very bad,” because he might have 

gone tick” for the score, which would have saved his own credit, and 
supported the reputation of the college. 

Due reprobation was expressed by all present, of the very questionable 
conduct of the unworthy member of the fifth form; although, it struck 
me at the time, I remember, young as I was, that there was much 
humour in making the rich old larmer pay the score for all, not unmixed 
with poetical jus^^. 

Shortly afternHlds, Green minor retired, apologising for leaving us so 
early, as he had to write out his Greek exercise for the next morning ; 
although I have since suspected that his real reason for withdrawing bei- 
fore the bishop and shrub were finished, was his fear of compromising his 
dignity by mixing too familiarly with the juveniles, on whose spiriti iho 
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iibibibing of the liquids had begun to produce a rather hilarious effect; 
and who, it was possible, as 1 have no doubt the member of the fifth 
form judiciously reflected, iriight be seduced by the emboldening qualities 
of their potations, to overstep the respectful line of demarcation which 
separated them from those of a higher grade. I must own that, on his 
departure, all the company, Elmes of the fourth form included, seemed 
to breathe more fi’eely, as if relieved from a certain restraint; and the con¬ 
versation immediately took a more social and convivial turn, assuming 
a tone of affectionate personality and badinage, in accordance with the 
ages and positions of the juveniles. 

Chapter VIII. 

After drinking their departed guest’s health In a bumper with every 
demonstration of regard for him and for the bishop, Linden broke the 
ice by endeavouring to be facetious on a recent mishap which had befallen 
one of the party, Lord Lackrent, who had been sitting rather uneasily 
in his chair during the evening. 

“ I say, old fellow, how did you like your breakfast this morning ?” 

“ By George,” said Mortgage, “ Keate seemed to bo in a bit of a 
rag! Something had put him out—did you see his face ? He had 
tied his neckcloth so tight he could hardly speak. He’ll go off in a fit 
one of these days.” 

“ I saw him,” chimed in Smith minimus, whom the bishop had em¬ 
boldened to join in the general eonversatiou with a freedom which would 
have been rebuked on a less festive occasion ; “ Keate seemed to take a 
special liking to you; I saw him breaking the twigs and taking care to 
leave all the buds on !” 

“ Have you picked ’em out yet ?” inquired Linden, in a sympathising 
tone. Linden was a f articular crony of Lackrent’s. 

“ Oh, it w'as nothing to hurt,” replied the noble lord, rubbing himself 
behind with one baud and helping himself to a tumblerful of bishop 
with the other ; “ but tliere’s no fun in reminding one of it!” 

“It was for being out of bounds and fighting with the Bargees, 
wasn’t it ?” said another ; “ come, tell us all about it.” 

“Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem,” said Linden. 

“ I suppose you give us that as something new,” said Elmes ; this 
is the three hundred and thirtieth time that you have favoured us with 
that very novel quotation, to my knowledge.” 

Oh, let him alono ; it's the <only quotation he knows, so he must 
make the most of it.” 

“ How many cuts ?” asked Elmef. 

“ Four,” replied Lackront; “ but hang it! what's the use of talking 
about it ?” 

“ The very best thing to do,” observed Smith minimus, speaking in a 
serious tone, and in a manner ex cathedr&f “ is to bite a piece of India- 
rubber tight between your teeth; then you don’t feel itjialf so much.” 

“ Exj^rienria doeet,” said Linden. w 

“Yes, eiqwrience does it,” replied little Smith; “I know I’ve tried 
every thing and there’s nothing so good as that.” 

“ Bat you suffered in a nome c»mse,*’ resumed the vivacious Linden; 
“ the Bargees are our natural enemies, and *dulce et decorum est pro' 
patrift mori.’ ” 
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Vivere pro patriS, didcias esae puto,’” said Mortgage. 

Gentlemen,” said Elmes, rising to order, ** this is too bad; upon 
my life I can’t stand it! If wo are to be persecuted in this way by 
Linden with his scraps of Latin and stale quotations—to say nothing of 
that little rascal Smith minimus trying to make a pun, for which he 
ought to have a knock on the head—I shall propose that the said Linden 
be turned up in his bed for the remainder of the evenjng.” 

“ For my part,” observed Mortgage, “ I have never been flogged yet, 
but I fancy 1 would rather be turned up than have a heavy poena. When 
you’re flogged it’s over, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ That depends on the sort of poena,” said Elmes ; I had one last 
half; it was for playing at eggs in the bush in church. If it had been 
on a Sunday 1 shouldn’t have done it, but a week-day is different. Well, 
Bethell was on duty, and somehow that clumsy fellow Bluff gave my 
elbow a jog—I think it was done on purpose, and you know we had a 
fight about it—well, all the marbles went down the aisle, and Keate at 
the bottom looked as black as thunder. So I had to write out all the 
Greek Testament. Now I say that wasn’t fair for a week-day’s church; 
and r have not liked the look of a Testament since.” 

“ That was a bore,” said Mortgage ; “ I had to write out my lesson 
this morning.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ What for ? why, all owing to that stupid fellow Beeston. I gave 
him a good licking for it directly after school. You see, Plumtree called 
me up, although lie had called me up the two mornings before. One 
could never expect that! So I didn’t know where we began, and that 
mean fellow Beeston wouldn’t help me, although I kept kicking his shins 
and turning over the leaves of my ‘ Ovid’ as if I had accidentally lost 
the place, and so Plumtree put me in the bill !” 

“ Put you in the bill!” I ventured to observe, with the diffidence be¬ 
coming a now boy, “ what does that mean ?” 

“Oh! putting you in the bill means this. When you’re in school, if 
you don’t know your lesson, the master has sometimes the impolitencra to 
put you in the bill, that is, he writes your name on a bit of paper, and 
gives it to the prepositor to take up to Keate ; you know Keate is head¬ 
master of the lower school, and Goodall of the upper. You will be in the 
lower school.” 

“ How many boys,” I asked, “are there in the lower school?” 

“ How many fellows ? Let me see: there are six in the first form, 
that’s Knapp’s form: eight in Yonge’s form, that’s the second; in Plum- 
tre’s, that’s the third, I’m in that, there are sixteen; and then there’s 
Keate's own form, I think there must be . . . 

“ Thirty-five,” said Mortgage, “ and that makes sixty-five in all.” 

“ I am told,” said Elmes,” “ that Plumtree is trying to put down one 
of our rights in the lower school; and if it is once done there it may be 
attempted in the upper.” ^ 

“ What’s that i’’ asked all the company with once voice, for the Eton 
boys are very tefneious of their privileges, which, although not founded 
on statute law, are enjoyed as imprescriptible rights by the Etonians ; 

“ what is it?” 

“ Why, they tell me,” continued Elmes, “ that when a fellow’s name is 
put in the bill, Plumtree makes the preporitor widk right away and piik4lie 
1^ on Keate’s desk without stopping! Now every one knows that the 
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proper way is for the prepositor to walk backwards with his face to the 
master and with his feet close together.” 

And he ought not to’lilit his feet from the ground,” added Smith 
minimus, “ but he must shuffle them from toe to heel, very dow ; so as 
to allow time for {he fellow to he begged off.” 

“ Just so,” said Elmes, ** that has always been the rule. But if the 
old rules are to be broken by any master who takes it into bis head, what 
is to become of the liberties of the school! We might as well live under 
a pure despotism. If it should be attempted with us in the fourth form, 
I know it will be taken up by the fifth, and by all, and there will be such 
a booing as never was known at Eton before!” 

“And there’s another shame,” said little Smith minimus, speaking 
feelingly; “that fellow Bircholl doesn’t make up the rods fair. \ou 
know six sticks is the proper number ; it was always six slicks ever since 
the college was founded .. .” 

“ You talk too much,” interposed the president, regarding the preco¬ 
cious Smith minimus with rather a severe countenance. 

“ No, I don’t; I want to say that the one Keate flogged me with had 
eight sticks, and they were all full of buds ! I wish some big fellow would 
give that Birchell a good licking and not let him be so hanged officious !” 

“ All the better, my hearty,” said Lackrent; “ the thinner tlie rod the 
more it stings; don’t you know that? But for all that we won’t give up 
any of our rights. I’ll stand by our rights to the last,” continued the 
noble lord, speaking energetically, and very fast, with his voice a little 
thick, and endeavouring at the same time to squeeze a few drops more of 
shrub from the empty bottle ; “ And whether it is in the form above or 
the form below me, I’ll stand by the rights of the whole school. We 
will all stick to one another. I say, Elmes, old fellow, the bishop’s out, 
there’s no shrub left, and my mouth is as dry as saw dust. W ho mixes 
the whiskey-punch? and, I say, let us have a game at cards, a round 
game at any thing. What’s o’clock?” 

“ Half-past nine,” said I, wishing to make myself agreeable, and has¬ 
tening to answer the question. 

“ Is it a goo^goor,” asked Lackrent, taking the watch from my hands, 
which Burrendei*ed it with some reluctance; “ a silver hunter; it’s as good 
a sort as any ; for if a watch has no outer case, the first lick with a ball 
or. a hoopstick, or what not, smashes the glass and then it’s good for 
nothing till you get a new one.” 

“ Where’s your gold repeater, Lackrent?” asked Elmes. 

“ In my bureau, done up. J left that little ass Smith minimus to boil 
the eggs for me the other day, and gave him my watch to boil them by; 
and, by George, the little wretch ponped it into the pot with the eggs and 
boiled it.” 

“ It was not my fault,” said Smith minimus; “ I couldn’t help it. 
Just as, I was putting the egg^ in, Green major came and told me to go 
up town for him, and in the hurry I forgot the watch; but I don’t see 
that it did it any harm ; it looks as well as ever it did.” 

“Well, there was not much harm done, perhapsf* said Lackrent; 
*‘hut the worst of it was, when I came back the eggs were boiled as hard 
as boneei^ and so I lost my breakfast!” 

“ I bad a watch once,” said Smith minimus, “ but, somehow, as 
often as I wound it up, it went whiz!. whiz! and the hands turned round 
like winky: so I changed it with Moses at the Long Wall; he said it 
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was worth nothing; hut he ^ve me a squirrel for it in a cage, and two 
wlute mice, with a magnifying-glass and a toasting-fork—and a jew’fh 
harp besides ; but they're all smashed long ago !” . . 

“ Ill keep your watch to-night,” siud Lackrent to me, depositinic it 
very coolly in his fob. “ I’m going out a-shooting to-morrow momin]g, 
and I shall want it to tell me the time. Jack 81u^ says he knows where 
there’s a lot of birds, and I’ve secured one of Mortimer’s guns. The one 
I had last kicked awfully !” 

“ Take care not to shoot such a tou|fh old fellow as the moor-hen wo 
had to-night,” said Linden ; “ I do believe it was the great-grandmother 
of all the moor-hens on the river!” 

“ Oh I I shall shoot any thing I see,” said Lackrent; “ what does it 
matter, so long as you have a shot?” 

“ You won’t shoot any more farmers’ ducks,” said Elmcs; “you were 
done there.—What do you think,” he continued, addressing the company; 

I must tell you the story. Lackrent was out shooting one morning 
when he came on a lot of ducks in a pond, looking as serious and con¬ 
templative as privy-councillors. There was a farming-man standing by, 
and said Lackrent,—‘ What will you take to let me have a shot at those 
ducks ?’—‘A crown,’ said the man. Lack had only five shillings in h’lS 
pocket, but the temptation was too 3ti*ong to be resisted, so he forked 
out, and gave it to the rustic, who pocketed it, and said nothing. Then, 
as ho had paid for the shot, he took deliberate aim, and shot, I don fc 
know how numy of them, and there was such a screaming and fluttering 
of feathers as had never been seen on any piece of water since the 
general deluge. * How do you like that, governor, said Lack.—^ It s 
all the same to me,’ replied the man; ‘the ducks am’t mine; they 
belong to Farmer Bullfist, who lives in the house opposite!' As he said 
that, Farmer Bullfist appeared in person, in the highest possible state of 
excitement, and doubling a fist, which in bigness justified his copomen, 
he would have given Lack a more vigorous thrashing than ho had ever 
given his com, if our friend had not made himself scarce without cere¬ 
mony. So poor Lack was obliged to scud for it, with the old farmer 
with a pitchfork, bellowing behind him.” 

“ Well,” said Lackrent, “ I wouldn't interrupt you, but now that you 

have done, I say, where’s the whiskey-punch?” 

The reply to this interesting question was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of our dame, whose appearance was instantly follo.wcd by fhe 
secretion of the bottle of whiskey, and by a general rising on the part of 
the company, who greeted her with the^most extravagant demonstrations 
of respect and affection. The lady gave an interrogatory sniff with her 
nose, and had no difficulty in detecting the savoury fragrance of the 
bishop, intermingled with the fumes of the aromatic shmb. It being 
against the rules of the college for the boys to drink spirit or wine m 
their rooms, it was incumbent on her to express her disapprobation of the 
excess which had evidently been committed; and she half uttered some¬ 
thing about being “ obliged to report the offence to the proper authonties. 
But all the company protested in the strongest terms that they had tMt^ 
nothing but water all the evening, in proof of which they exhibited the 
milk-jug, which was full of that primitive liquid. The water-jug, they 
averred, had contained nothing but lemonade, and how it came to smell 
of bishop, as they candidly acknowledged it did, surpassed their com|W«- 
hensions! As to the two pint bottles, they were empty, as aqe mig^t 
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see, and although it -visa possible that they might formerly have contained 
shrub, as they were aware that shrub was occasionally put in pint bottles, 
they certainly contained none of the forbidden liquor now j and they 
accounted for the odour &om the circumstance of Lord Lackrent having 
particularly requested that some liquorice-water might be prepared for 
himself specially, as he had caught cold from playing with a damp foot¬ 
ball, as Elmes mieged; an explanation which his lordship unhesitatingly 
conBrmed, adding that the smell of liquorice and shrub was curiously the 
same, as he had frequently remarked—that is to say—at home ; ror as 
to there being any of that pleasing liquor at Eton or Windsor, it was a 
fact of which he was not personally cognisant, never having seen it on any 
occasion ; although he was free to confess iliat it had sometimes been 
made the subject of conversation in his presence, but always in a theo¬ 
retical and ideal sense, and never in its substantive capacity. 

With this explanation our dame was obliged to be satisfied; trusting, 
perhaps, that as all the vessels were empty, there was no further mischief 
to bo apprehended on that score; but she recommended the company, 
which, in her language of suavity, was equivalent with a command, to 
retire immediately to their respective rooms, as it was time to go to bed. 
To this intimation all promptly replied that such was their intention; 
and they declared that they were in the very act of separating when she 
came in, appealing to each other for the verification of this statement, 
which was vouched for with the utmost readiness by every one present, 
excepting myself, who, as a new boy, maintained a modest silence. 

The lemons now attracted our dame’s attention ; and her suspicions 
negan to revive that a fm'thcr carousal was meditated ; but this was de¬ 
cisively met by each boy taking his candle, and retiring with the most 
polite manifestations of respect towards Miss Angelo, not without some 
compliments as to her good looks. Lord Lackrent taking occasion to re¬ 
mark “ how well she looked that nightand in truth, she was a pretty 
woman, about forty years of age, with a juvenile-looking figure, and of a 
very amiable disposition. Miss Angelo, on this dispersal, after making 
some inquiries of me, as a new boy, hoping that I felt comfortable, and 
trusting that my companions would take care of me till I got used to the 
ways of the place, descended to her own apartment; and as soon as it 
was ascertained that she was secure, our party immediately re¬ 
assembled ; the punch w^as brewed, and they made a jolly night of it. 
I, being shy, partook but moderately of tno mixture ; but soon my 
.senses became confused in a strange manner; I saw a prodigious 
quantity of candles; and, as I was afterwards informed, insisted on 
haranguing the company on the merits of my long-tailed pony, on which 
I promised them all a ride the next morning. I finished with a song, 
which, as I neglected to conclude, 1 was charitably put to bed in a state 
of oblivion. The rest kept it up as long as the punch lasted, no other 
incident worthy of note occurring, with the exception of a very fierce 
dispute between Linden and Lackrent about the respective merits of their 
dogs, which each kept on the sly, the same being forbidden by the rules 
of the colle^. The dispute ended in a c^uarrel, which it was ^reed 
should he s^led by a fight the next morning after first school, in the 
playing-fi^ds ; Elmes offering to be Lackrent’a second, and Mortgage 
proffering the same service to linden ; an arrangement which was satis¬ 
factory to all parties. 

Su^ was my first night at Eton College, 
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Come the three corners of the 'H'orld in arms, 

And we shall shock them: noiiplit shall make ns rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Sh s kspeahk. —King John. 

Those were glorious days, when all the world was up in arras in oppo¬ 
sition to Old England, and every Briton was a patriot, and felt himself a 
hero. It was a feeling which made him ready to contend with the 
gigantic powers eager to crush him ; it was a feeling which led him 
on to victory. Well do 1 remember, as if it were yesterday, when 
quitting my books and quiet study, I joined the Light Horse Volunteers, 
and first handled a rifle. Laugh not, reader, at the idea of a horse¬ 
man handling a rifle, for know that 1 belonged to a dismounted troop 
of that chivalric body—a body which, I have no doubt, had they ever 
been called into action, would have shown that they had not degenerated 
from their ancestors who fought at Cressy and Poitiers, for many of the 
privates were of the most noble and high-born in the land. As it was, 
they did good service by setting an e.vainple of that spirit of enthusiasm 
and devotion to their country and their sovereign which became general 
throughout all ranks of society. We mustered, as far as I recollect, 
eleven or twelve hundred men among the six troops of mounted and 
thr(!e troops of dismounted volunteers who composed our body. Our 
uniform was superb, and when drawn out on parade we presented a mag¬ 
nificent display. Our helmets were covered by a bear-skiu surmounted 
by a feather, and the word “ FoRWAan” on the front. Our jackets were 
scarlet, richly ornamented, and our dismounted troops were armed with 
rifles of the first manufacture, and swords to fasten at the muzzles to serve 
as bayonets. At first the swords were short, and the whole weapon was 
well-balanced and extremely handy, but somebody took it into his head 
that they were not sufiiciently long to meet cavalry or to charge against 
bayonets, and we changed them for long spit-like weapons, which made 
us fear we should tumble on our noses when we came to move at double 
quick time over rough ground. 

We had also a green dress to put over our red uniform in case we 
were called upon to act as riflemen. This was rolled up on our backs, 
together with a huge horseman's cloak, a knapsack with shoes, shirts, 
socks, trousers, and a variety of other articles of the toilette, and several 
rounds of ammunition, making altogether a weight which it was no 
joke to carry; but we bore it cheei'fully and gladly, and if our backs 
ached, we felt that it was for the good of our country. Those were days, 
it must be remembered, of pomatum and pipe-clay, and our great general 
had not introduced those reforms which have made the British soldier a 
far more efficient, healthy, not to say cleanly being than he then was, and 
I hope when my sons arc called out to serve their Queen and their 
country they will go with as light hearts as did their father, but with 
less weight on their backs. As omnibusys were then unknown to 
fame, we had large cars to carry us to the field, drawn by four or six 
horses, like the stage-cars in Ireland. We sat on them back to back 
with our rifles between our knees, and a fine appearance they cut as they 
dashed through the streets of London, picking up their warriors on the 
way. What execution we used to commit on the eggs and bacon, when 
on our grand field days we advanced as far as Blacl^eath, or Finchley 
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Common, all the survivors of the corps will bear witness. Alas ! how 
few of those gallant gentlemen now remain to narrate the deeds of their 
early days. Some afterwards were engaged in the noble scenes of active 
warfare, and fell on tlie field of victory ; the swords of others have long 
since rusted, and have, like their owners, rotunied to their mother earth, 
while 1 with a few others survive, again perchance, to see enacted the 
scenes which now rise to my mind as if they occurred but yesterday. 

None can forget those two days, the 26th and 28th of October,’ 1803, 
when his majesty George III. reviewed in Hyde Park the volunteer corps 
of London and its vicinity, which amounted alone to 46,000 effective 
men, I can scarcely attempt to enumerate them—there were artillery, 
cavaliy? and infantiy' ; every parish had its corps, and many companies 
turned, out fine bodies of men. The East India Company had three re¬ 
giments of about 600 men each, and the inns of court and other law 
associations had theirs ; every man of spirit, worthy of the name of man, 
whatever his rank or station, shouldered his musket and did duty in the 
ranks if he had not a commission as an officer, and one feeling animated 
the whole, a firm determination to die rather than yield up his honour or 
his liberty. It is impos.sible to describe the magnificence of the spectacle, 
as our beloved sovereign, accompanied by his brilliant staff, rode along 
the line of gallant hearts drawn up for his defence ; nor can words speak 
the enthusiasm with which after we had given three vollevs, the like 
number of shouts from full 200,000 voices rent the skies, amid the 
waving of hats and hairdkorebiefs, as the bands of the different corps 
struck up “ God save the King.” Those who live.in these days scarcely 
know that such things were. To mo the very character of my country¬ 
men seems changed; the words loyalty, patriotism, and honour, are never 
uttered. I trust the sentiments they express are not extinct. No, 1 am 
sure they cannot be, and if I thought they existed not in the bosoms of 
my own boys I would disown them forthwith, and send them away to 
become French dancing-masters and fiddlers, as the only occupation for 
which they would be fitted. But I expect better things of them and of their 
generation ; I still believe that like circumstances will call forth like sen¬ 
timents, and that if there was the hint of any invasion from any foe we 
should soon have a million of men under arms in Great Britain, and that 
I shall see her Majesty Queen Victoria riding along the ranks of the 
London volunteers, and being received with the same heartfelt enthu¬ 
siasm and loyalty which greeted her revered grandsire. No sooner had 
Napoleon declared war and threatened England with invasion, than 
nearly 500,CXX) volunteers immediately came forward, and drilled and 
exercised without cessation till thej^ were considered efficient to take the 
field ; and they not only supported themselves, but large funds were 
forthwith subscribed for the raising of regular troops, for rewarding those 
who should perfonn acts of gallantry, and for the support of the fami¬ 
lies of those who might fall in the defence of their country. Even the 
members of the universities used to quit their studies every day to drill 
under officer® and non-commissioned officers appointed for the purpose, 
and 1 well remember the tutors expressing a wish that the same system 
should be kept up as a part of their academic studies. Had it been so 
we should now have had a large number of English gentlemen ready to 
drill their tenants, and to form corps which would be not a little formidable 
to an invading army. Avarice and selfishness were scouted as they deserved, 
and each man was most eager to give his treasure or his blood for the 
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land he loyed. See the glorious result. It vraa that nohlej ttnselBsh 
spirit which made our tars the conquerors on the ocean, and crowned our 
troops on shore with the wreaths of victor^ It was that spirit which 
saved Europe from slaveiy and restored peace to the world, and it is that 
same spirit which in these days can alone again save Old England from 
destruction. 

Since I sheathed my sword I have devoted my days to the education ot 
my boys, and the peaceful pursuits of literature and science. I never 
trouble myself with political squabbles, seldom glance at what are called 
political articles in the newspapers, nor, I must confess, at the navy and 
army estimates, though I have however, narrowly watched the great events 
which have been taking place in Europe and the rest of the world. I 
have seen Russia increasing her army and exercising them in the Cau¬ 
casus, and improving her navy till it is one she may well be proud of. 1 
have watched how carefully she has raanceuvred to gain possession of the 
city of the Constantines, till she may any day claim it as her own ; nor 
have the eager glances she has turned towards the East escaped me. I 
have seen France tampering with Egypt, taking possession of Algeria and 
training her army of 350,000 men in a bloody war against the fiercest and 
most heroic tribes of Africa. I have seen her carefully increasing her 
navy, both in liiip-of-battle ships, and especially in steamers, and practis¬ 
ing her sailors in seamanship and gunnery ; and more than that, I have 
seen her princes brought up with a taste for conquest and a jealousy of 
England, and I have observed them endeavouring to instil the most bitter 
hatied into the minds of the people against us, openly suggesting an in¬ 
vasion of our territories, by pn tending that we shall some day pay them 
a warlike visit. I have observed, too, a spiiit of teiritoiial acquibition grow¬ 
ing up in the United States of America, w Inch may make her free and 
enlightened citireris unable to withstand the temptation of laying an un¬ 
lawful hand on Canada, which they have already shown no slight inclina¬ 
tion to do, although they may burn their fingcis if they attem])t it. I 
have seen Italy endeavouring to regain her long lost liberty, and Austria 
determined to prevent her if she can, and Switzerland also likely to become 
a bone of contention. I have watched Ireland, still unmanageable, or ill- 
managed, and I have thought often of the gigantic efforts we must make 
to preserve our immense possessions in India, our ncwly-acquired influence 
in China, and our numerous colonies in every direction, should the world 
again be cursed by war. Yet seeing all these things (I must confess my 
ignorance, nor was it singular) I had no conception of the amount of the 
British army. I might, had I been asked, have stated it at from 150,000 
to 200,000 men, for knowing the immense forces of our neighbours, I 
should have thought there was very little use making the protests and re¬ 
presentations against any of their acts of which we disapproved, without 
a power beyond what mere words could give us. I used to wonder why 
we allowed the subjugation of Poland by Russia, why we so placidly sub¬ 
mitted to see our flag so frequently insulted by the French at sea, and 
why we allowed the Americans to annex Tej&is and invade Mexico. I 
used to blame our ministeis for their pusillanimity and supineness. I now 
see that they acted most wisely and patriotically, for they knew that they 
would not only make England ridiculous and contemptible, by attempting 
to interfere, but would endanger her safety. Those nations would only 
have answered as a tall broad-shouldered friend of mine did with a kind 
Feb. —VOL. LXXMI. NO. CCCXX7I. Q 
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smile to a little imp who came up sparring at him with a threat of thrash¬ 
ing him, " Now don’t, you ^y hurt me.” 

Oh ye gods, it did ama^ me that England could submit to 'such in¬ 
dignities, till I saw every paper and other periodical with leading articles 
on the National Defences, and found, to my amazement, that Great 
Britain possessed scarcely men sufficient to garrison her forts and protect 
her colonies, in ffict, that she exists as a nation merely through the 
clemency of her neighbours. Knowing the intense hatred of the French, 
^e ambitious projects of Russia, and the jealousy of cousin Sam, I was 
panic-struck, and so I think must every man be who is not besotted by 
money-making, or blinded by prejudj|pe. 

I had for some months past felt that we were on the eve of a war, but 
being one of those who do not consider that the ministers of the crown 
must of necessity be rogues and place seekers, I put full <'onfidence in 
their judgment, that they would make the necessary preparations to meet 
it. I did not suppose that any men of ordinary capacity existed in Eng¬ 
land who could expect to influence 350,000 well-diseiplined, but blood¬ 
thirsty troops, longing for plunder, by harangues on the advantages of 
free-trade and the blessings of peace, I did not dream that my country¬ 
men had grown so avaricious or so insensate as to have lost all sense of 
danger, and I therefore could not suppose that our rulers would find any 
difficulty in raising funds for tho defence of the country, even though a 
single possibility only existed of war on any side. 

Doubly astonished, therefore, waa I when I found, that not only did 
some of the papers, although not denying that war might occur, assert 
that it will be time enough to prepare for it when war is declared, 
sagely reminding their readers that they must bo taxed if they have an 
army, but that one orator is making a progress through tho country 
to endeavour to persuade people that the best way of preserving peace is 
to disband our troops and dismantle our ships. 

Armies and fleets are expensive toys, and war is an expensive game, 
certainly, but let me ask those sagacious gentlemen whether it is not 
cheaper to pay five shillings to a policeman to guard your house, than to 
be robbed of your plate and jewels, not to speak of having your wife 
frightened out of her wits by the thieves ? Let me ask them whether it 
would not be wiser to pay an increased tax, than to have Hull or York sacked 
and burned ; than to be liable to receive visits at their country-houses 
and mariflo villas from privateersmen, who are apt to go beyond even 
robbery and murder, not to speak of a hostile descent on the coasts of 
Kent or Sussex, and the bare pqpsibility of the capital and all its hoarded 
wealth falling into the bands of an enemy ? This event, as several high 
authorities have declared to be possible, it is worse than folly not to 
guard against by every means in our power. Let me ask those gentle¬ 
men if they ever send a ship to sea without insuring her ? and let me 
ask if the arming of a couple of hundred thousand of her brave sons is not 
the best way of insuring Old England ? Or, perhaps those gentlemen 
are so cMflJopolitan in their principles, that they care not who inhabits 
England provided trade flourishes. They will answer, probably, “ We 
ate very good patriots, but we have been travelling through France; the 
IVench merchants g^ve us excellent dinners, and made speeches as long 
as ours on the advantages of free trade and peace.” 

I have no doubt they did; but can those same merchants curb the fleiy 
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passions of 350,000 anned men ? Has the wealtli and intelligence of a few 
of late years so governed the mob of France, that the free-teaders can 
trust to it now for preserving peace ? Did tho army and the' mob, did 
the princes who have crowns to win and ambition to gratify, did thn 
marshals of France say they wished for peace ? Were even all the mer¬ 
chants sincere when they dined late, sat drinking wine, and talked 
free-trade ? If we have no better security for peace than such promises 
hold out, we had better forthwith prepare for war, or haul down our flag 
at once, and, to save bloodshed, give in. Perhaps, like falling Rome, 
we had better bribe our foes to desist from their purpose for a few years. 
The free-traders may supply tho funds. Away with such fallacies. 
Free-trade, I honestly believe, will some day prove a great blessing to 
the %vorld; but till the world grows more civilised, it will be wiser to 
carry it on with arms in our hands, or it may chance to have somO 
odium thrown On it. 

When the works of Adam Smith, M‘Cullagh, and Jean Baptiste 
Saye, are taught in conjunction with military tactics, then may we hope 
to see the principles of political economy influencing the army of the 
Grande Nation ; till then let us trust to our broad swords and bayonets. 

The next most silly class of our countrymen are those who have not got 
over their nursery ideas of one Englishman being equal to three French¬ 
men. Ten Englishmen, with their fists, would probably floor ten 
Frencbmcn unaccustomed to the use of their knuckles ; but any soldier 
will tell them that ten thousand well-disciplined French soldiers, with 
the aid of artillery and cavalry, not to .speak of shells, congreve-rockets, 
gren.ades, and other engines of war, would utterly destroy fifty or even a 
hundred thousand of the bravest Englishmen who ever fought for all 
they love best, if armed only with their fowling-plecc.s, and summoned 
hastily together Avithout officers or discipline. Such folly is worthy only 
of little children or old ladies, who may talk of shouldering their muskets 
and going out to fight the French. Tho Duke of Wellington had fre¬ 
quently, during the Peninsula war, to rebuke his officers and men for a 
fool-hardy contempt of their foes, a contempt which at that time cost 
them heavy los.s, and which same feeling was the cause of tlic destruction 
of so many brave men in Aflfglianistan, and which might have caused the 
loss to Great Britain of her whole empire in India, when our troops were 
surprised on the Sutledge. 

We cannot conceal those painful facts from our enemies any more than 
from ourselves, but we may receive them as useful lessons to guard us 
from like faults for the future. I, for one, have a sincere ro.spect for the 
bravery of the French, though I bear them no love, and 1 know their 
troops to be as well disciplined, as well educated in all the arts of Avar, 
and as inured to hardships and bloodshed, as any soldiers in the world, 
and I therefore do not know whether I feel most anger at, or pity, or con¬ 
tempt, for those boastful heroes of ours, who talk of never letting a> 
Frenchman return alive Avho sets foot in England, or of partitioning 
France, and such like nonsense, yet all the tiftie are unwilling to arm or 
take the common means of defence. France and her allies are much 
more likely to partition Great Britain, let me tell them, if they do not 
make use of all tho means in their power to prepare for the worst. 

Some of these newspaper generals talk of disputing every inch of 
ground with guerilla parties behind hedges, of protecting London by 

Q 2 
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breaking down the bridges, and by summoning the population, the clerks 
and shopmen, to charge the enemy (with their rulers and yard measures, 
I conclude). The French marshals are not old women, and have seldom 
exhibited any over-scrupulous squeamishness j they know every inch of 
coast, and all the roads necessary for military purposes, and depend 
upon it, before war is declared, before the fastest message>boat can 
bring over intelligence of their intentions, they will embark a force at 
one or other of their ports, sufficient to strike a blow somewhere or 
other, perhaps in the north, perhaps in Ireland, perhaps in the south, 
which will make us repent our want of precaution. I certainly have 
wished to discover why some of our journals have so studiously en¬ 
deavoured to lull the mind of the easily-led public back into the dull 
apathy from which those who have any feeling of patriotism have en¬ 
deavoured to rouse them. Feeling the weakness of their own arguments, 
those journals have endeavoured to throw ridicule on the letters of 
Lord Ellesmere and the Duke, and, with a want of the common 
decencies of society, of all manly and grateful sentiments, have derided 
the ■svarnlngs of our greatest general, and have treated him and his 
opinions with scorn. I believe that but one feeling could animate 
the breast of every honest Englishman on seeing such observations, that 
of unmitigated disgust, and I here enter my protest against such being 
the sentiments of Englishmen. 

It must be remembered that Lord Ellesmere, although a civilian, is 
considered by military men as one of the first authorities on military 
matters. Some officers took umbrage, because he spoke of the army as 
a mere police force, alluding to their numbers; others, because he observed 
that the guards would be compelled to march out of London on one side, 
as the French entered it on the other. This, he said, with bitter grief, to 
show how perfectly unable a handful of men would be to contend against 
a powerful French army. Besides, any wise general who commanded 
them would give them the same order to save them for the purpose of 
forming the nucleus of a future army. To Lord Ellesmere the thanks 
of every patriotic man are due, for the sound advice and awful warning 
he gave us. I will now turn to the duke's letter. He is abused and 
ridiculed by fools or traitors, because he utters words wdiich may well 
make honest men alarmed for the safety of the country. First, ho is 
found fault with, because, as is asserted, he does not speak of the navy. 
Near the oommencement of his letter he says, “ ^Fe have no defence, or 
hope of defence, excepting in our fleet." The duke, like every English¬ 
man, has a sincere respect for the navy, and knows that they will nobly 
do their duty; but suppose our Heets arc scattered, driven into harbour, 
or wrecked by storms; suppose one or more divisions are attacked, 
and, if not beaten, crippled by a supt rior force, a contingency which is 
very likely to iHJcur; then, says the duke, the country is totally unpre¬ 
pared to defend itself from an invading army ; besides, descents may be 
made on any part of our coasts with much greater facility and impunity 
than Paul Jones effected rfiore than once in his day. Such being the 
case, argues the commander-in-chief, it becomes my duty to make pre¬ 
parations for the military defence of the soil. The only sentence in his 
whole letter which can be cavilled at is the following,—excepting 
immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the 
coast on wnich infantry might not be thrown on shore, at any time of 
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tide, with any wind and in any weather, and from which such body of 
infantry, so thrown on shore, would not find within the distance of five 
miles a road into the interior of the country, &c.” Had the duke added, 
what he evidently intended to express,—“ in any weather, token vesaeU 
can at all approach the shore without danger of shipwreck,”--even the 
most dull of comprehension would have understood his meaning, and 
seen that such is clearly the truth; viz., that an enemy can land on the 
spots he speaks of. A naval officer also adds, by sacrificing the larger 
transports from running them aground, even in rough weatner a breaJe- 
water, may bo formed to enable troops to land. Thus, if any accident 
should happen to any one of our channel squadrons, or if the flotilla of 
the enemy can manage to eludo them, or should they be drawn off in 
chase in another direction, wie have no means of defending our shores. 
Some of the paper-generals do not denjr that a French army may march 
to London, but say, that not a man would ever get back again. Now I 
assert that, if they once got to Loudon, even if not a ship of our fleet 
was injured, we should be compelled to carry them and their plunder 
back to France in that very fleet, besides having to pay pretty roundly 
for the ransom of the city, our magistrates, and our women. If an army 
once got there, while our fleets were assembling at the mouth of the 
Thames, a second French, or, perhaps, a Russian or Austrian, army, 
might be marching victoriously through Ireland, and a third taking up 
their quarters in Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, while the first would hold as 
hostages, thousands of our women, many of our principal people, and, 
perhaps, even the person of our sovereign, while they would, of course, 
threaten to give up our women to the soldiery, our residences to plunder, 
and our city to the flames, if wo refused to grant their demands. 
Peaceful civilians can scarcely picture such scenes of horror to their 
imaginations, but as little more than thirty years ago they were of daily 
occurrence throughout the rest of Europe, so they may again occur; and 
I do not know by what talisman we Englishmen can expect to be 
preserved from them, except w'c have on foot a few hundred thousand 
well-disciplined regulars and militia, hacked by bodies of gallant volun¬ 
teers similar to those I remember in rny younger days. Such is the 
only talisman in which a Briton ought to trust, such the only safeguard 
of British liberties. People have for the last montli back been talking 
and thinking only of a French invasion; but may not the Russians ana 
Yankees be tempted to pay us a visit, on seeing our unwarlike condition ? 
Russia would bargain for India ; the United States, for Canada and the 
West Indies; and France would be content with our possessions in the 
Mediterranean, the colonies we took from her, and Ireland probably. One 
thing we may be assured of, that if we tempt the French to go to war, 
they will commence hostilities before they declare war; and they will, if 
they are wise, not give us a moment’s time to make preparations to 
receive them. 

The duke has, I fear, too just an estimate di the sentiments which of 
late years have appeared to influence tlie mass of the people, when 
instead of appealing to their chivalry and their patriotism, he alludes 
only to the pecuniaiy sacrifices they will have to make to the contributions 
de guerre which will be assuredly levied if the French are once masters 
of any part of the kingdom. But I, perhaps, liave a right to think 
better of my countrymen. I do appeal to their chivalry, their loyalty, 
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and to their patriotism, and call on them by all they deem holy, and in 
the name of those they love best, to awake from their slumber, and to 
come forward with their swoi*d3 and their gold to insute their country 
from the risk of all the horrors of invasion. 

The navy will, I know, do their duty, but let us remember that, although 
we have a noble fleet in commission, it is scattered over the face of the 
ocean ; that although we have numerous ships in ordinary, sailors cannot 
be found on a sudden to man them ; and that we have many hundred 
miles of coast to guard, while we must at the same time be watching the 
ports of France.* At this present moment I will venture to say tljat the 
French have more ships and steamers ready for sea at a week’s notice in 
their northern ports, than we could send from our southern dockyards and 
the Thames in the same time. In those ports we have scarcely forty-four 
steamers armed with guns and above a hundred horse power, while as 
they have upwards of a hundred in their navy, no doubt more than sixty 
will be found in the northern ports ready to tow a fleet of transports 
across the Channel. The great point, however, to be settled is whether 
it is possible for a fleet to get across and an army to land, and the best 
authorities answer it in the affirmative. J^obody can deny that wo are 
perfectly unprepared to meet that army, and thus I think every one who 
has a spark of patriotism in his composition, or has even any regard for 
bis own safety and property, will be ready to come forward with his purse 
or his sword for the defence of his country. 

1 am much amused at reading the numerous letters which appear from 
nameless generals in the public prints, kindly endeavouring to soothe the 
minds of the multitude, to calm the panic they talk of, by assuring them 
that there is not the slightest danger of a visit from any foe. How 
cleverly they show that an army cannot leave a French port without 
being attacked; that if it manages to get outside it cannot cross ; that 
if it crosses it cannot laud ; that if it lands wo shall very soon have troops 
collected to oppose it. But, may I ask where the troops are to come 
from with which these doughty generals are to fight their battles ? Will 
they attack them with yeomany and other volunteer corps ? “ No, but 

we will have the Guards down on them from Loudon by the next train,” 
they answer. Do railroads run to every part of the coast ? May not an 
arch give way, or a rail be displaced ? May not a few steamers appear 
off one part of the coast and draw our troops in one direction, while the 


• People who arc unaware how the navy lists are drawn out, are completely 
deceived when they examine them. By the list, the navy of Great Britain appears 
to consist of 671 ships, but of these S40 only are in commission, the greater number 
of which are scattered over the ocean; some on the Canadian lakes, and others 
lent to colonial governments; others arc on extdoring expeditions, and some are 
merely small craft and tenders. Of the remainder, 102 are condemned as unfit for 
service, and are waiting their turn to be broken up; others have only their keels 
laid, a great number are hospital ships, coal depots, convict hulks, &c., &c. A 
comparatively few only could be fitted for sea within some months, and thenwhere 
are the men to be found for them? The channel squadron is what we at 
present have to consider, And although we might send out about forty-four 
steamers to form part of it, there are not half a dozen line-of-battlc ships nor ten 
£^ates in our ports which could under many weeks, or months rather, be got 
ready for sea. It is much better to know the truth tlian to be deceived by false 
statements; and how can such a force, I ask, blockade all the ports of France and 
guard our own coasts, even if we had notice sufficient to get them ready, which wc 
should not have, we maybe assured? Our fleet is not mamied, and our artillery 
is incomplete. The teetA of the British Lion are Hunt. 
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real landing is eflEected in another ? In case of a war, will Ireland remain 
so quiet that we shall not require more tooops there, and will no descents 
be made on her coasts ? Some talk very scientifically of fortifying all our 
small harbours, but quite forget to enumerate the men necessair to work 
the guns in them, and how they are to be taught. They all, without 
exception, also by a species of clairvoyance peculiar to themselves, seem 
to know exactly the plans the generals oi the enemy will pursue, and 
show most clearly how they will counteract them. Now I certainly 
acknowledge that the chief who can foresee or discover the plans of the 
■enemy, has already half gained the victory ; but unfortunately for us, 
the reality is we shall not be able to foresee the plans of our invaders, nor 
know within some hundred miles where they will make their descent. In 
fact, these paper heroes are anxious to prove themselves far greater 
generals than the Duke of Wellington or any other old Peninsula chief; 
and, scorning all advice, are ready to perform feats of valour which wiser 
men would not hope to accomplish. The flippant, self-sufficient, vaunting 
tone which has been assumed in this discussion, and the utter disrespect 
which has been exhibited towards age and experience, and the disregard for 
all warnings, and the ridicule with which they have been received, is one 
of the worst signs of the times. 

In the same manner did the nations of old, when warned by their sages 
and elders to arm against the invasion of the barbarians, blinded by 
avarice and enervated by luxury and vice, disregard the warnings, and 
fell to rise no more. 

Except we also are willing to see the downfall of England and an eternal 
disgrace affixed to the British name, we must strengthen our fleets, in¬ 
crease our army, and, not trusting to forts or walls, call out an efficient 
militia, and raise and thoroughly discipline strong corps of volunteers in 
every part of the United Kingdom, and then, and not till then, may we 
consider ourselves secure. Then our enemies, seeing us well prepared to 
give them a warm reception, %vill probably think twice before tliey attempt 
to break the peace. 


THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE! 

BY J. WILLYAMS GBYLLS, ESQ. 

■“ Dinna weep for the days that are gane—Mither!— 
Uinna weep for a Sun that has set! 

Tho’ we’re left in the wide world alane—Mither!— 
We’ll trust to gude Providence yet!” 

“ What!—na weep ?—when I think o’ your dad, Lassie! 
In the Winter of Life from me ta’cn ? 

And my bairn—my a’e bonny brave lad—Lassie! 

Lying dead on a far battle-plain ? 

When I’m gane—which 1 shall be fu’ soon, Lassie! 

(And in sooth I care little to dee) 

May the Merciful Power tliat’s aboun. Lassie ! 

Deal couth'er wi’ you than wi’ me!” 
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A CBNTUBY ago lawyers and judges were far less bound by precedent 
than they are in these days. Hence greater inducements were held out 
to argue and to decide cases entirely from principle ; and, by a necessary 
consequence, also, to study this more deeply, and to cultivate the mind 
more assiduously for dealing with pursuits of this nature. Longer time 
was also allowed, owing to the less intricate nature of our laws, for gene¬ 
ral study, and for turning attention to the higher authorities connected 
with this science, and referring to them on all occasions. Had Bacon 
and Hale lived in these days of multitudinous decisions and reports, and 
new acts of parliaments and rules of pleading, it is impossible that they 
could ever have found leisure to enter so much into the world of general 
literature ; to store their minds so fully with knowledge, and to give sO' 
many of their researches to the public. 

Herein we have the main features of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
character. At school young Philip Yorke displayed a general great 
proficiency, while his amiable disposition, easy temper, and pliancy, 
made him, as they also contributed to do throughout life, an almost 
universal favourite. When articled to Mr. Salkeld, the attorney, 
while he applied himself diligently to the study of the law, and became 
well-grounded in Coke and Hale (for there was no Blackstone in those 
days), it is certain at the same time that his mind was no less ardently 
devoted to philosophical studies, and to such as appertained to a moie 
general literary and polemical character. In the same manner, in after 
life, Mr. Harris, his able biographer, remarks that Yorke was, from the 
constitution of his mind, naturally better fitted for a leader than for a 
junior. Many of his principal powers and qualifications were quite lost 
in the latter capacity, and could only be displayed in the former. Know¬ 
ledge of principles, reasoning power, eloquence, discrimination, and all 
the great resources of the mind which enable the leader to distinguish 
himself, have no opportunity of being evinced in the junior, in whom an 
accurate acquaintance with the details of the case, and a knowledge of 
the legal decisions bearing upon it, are mainly expected. 

Philip Yorke was born at Dover, on the 1st day of December, 1G90. 
His father was an attorney, of limited means, but respectably connected,, 
and who held the important and somewhat lucrative office of town-clerk. 
Young Yorke having pre-eminently distinguished himself at school, his- 
father determined to give him every advantage, articled him to a solicitor 
of eminence and extensive practice in London. It is well known that 
many of the most successful lawyers have, in their earliest days, felt the 
pressure of poverty, and not a few, perhaps, have been largely indebted 
to this circumstance. The future lord chancellor was not an ex¬ 
ception. 

A enrions and amusing anecdote (says his biographer) is toldf of his career 
while in his clerkship, which is certainly not uncharacteristic of Yorke. Mrs. 
Salkeld, who considered herself as his mistress, and who was a notable woman, 
thinking she might take such liberties with a clerk with whom the writer says- 


• The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke; with Selections from his Corres- 
jadcnce,' Diaries, Speeches, and Judgments. By George Harris, Esq., of the- 
[iddle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 3 vols. Edward Moxon. 
f Cooksey’s Anecdotes. 
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no premium had been received, used frequent]}! to send him from his business 
on family errands, and to fetcli in little necessaries from Covent Garden and other 
markets. This, when he became a favourite with his master, and was intrusted 
with his business, and cash, he thought an indignity, and got Hd of by a stratagem 
which prevented complaints or expostulation. In his accounts with his master, 
there frequently occurred coach-hire for roots of celery and turnips from Covent 
Garden, or a barrel of oysters from the hslimonger's, and other sundries for the 
carriage of similar dainties indicative alike of Mrs. Salkeld’s love of good cheer 
and the young clerk’s dexterity and spirit in freeing himseif from her attempted 
domination. Mr. Salkeld observing this, urged on his spouse the impropriety 
and ill housewifery of such a practice, and thus Yorke’s device for its discon¬ 
tinuance proved completely successful. 

There is, Mr. Harris justly remarks, notliinfj more interesting' to ob¬ 
serve than the early struggles of men who afterwai'ds obtained a high 
degree of celebrity, and whose minds were first fortified by contending 
with the difficulties which beset their course. Nothing lielongs more 
strictly to the tragedy of real life than this, and in no walk of life are 
there scenes more vividly displayed than in the commencement of that 
profession to which our hero belonged. 

But these very struggles of an early youth, his knowledge of the poverty 
which he had witnessed at home, and the feeling that he was himself 
so far dependent on the liberality of others, only stimulated young Yorke 
to further exertion. With Mr. Salkeld’s good-will Yorke quitted, after 
only two years’ apprenticeship, that branch of the profession for which 
he had been originally destined, and embarked on a more ambitious 
career. “ It was,” says bis biographer, “in the magnificent hall of the 
Middle Temple—a building at once famous for Its beauty and its anti¬ 
quity, and renowned yet more for the rich associations connected with 
it—that Yorke commenced his career as a student. Inspired by tbe illus¬ 
trious example of the great men who had gone before him in the same 
course, he himself eventually contributed in no small degree to the glory 
of the society which enrolled him among its members.” 

On the 27th of May, 1715, Yorke was called to the bar by tbe benchers 
of the Middle Temple, being then in his twenty-fifth year, and there 
cannot be a doubt that he commenced practice with a mind well culti¬ 
vated and invigorated by general study and knowledge, and adorned 
with acquirements of a very varied nature. He began at a very early 
period to adopt that logical system of subdividing the argument into 
different portions, which afterwards so particularly characterised his 
speeches. The two circumstances which, undoubtedly, contributed most 
to Mr. Yorke’s success, at least so far a# regards tbe opportunities he had 
of exhibiting his proficiency and powers, were his connexion with Mr. 
Salkeld and the high and marked favour shown to him by Lord Mac¬ 
clesfield, who was at that time Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Mr. Harris will not allow, however, that this latter patronage so far 
influenced Mr. Yorke’s career as Lord Campbell, Cooksey, and other 
writers would have us believe. He naively ‘enough remarks, that ‘^the 
grand turning-point in a barrister s professional career—the real change 
whicl^ccurs in his condition—^is that which takes place when from being 
employed because his client would bo useful to him, he is now employed 
because he is thought useful to his client.” No one would venture to 
doubt this manifest fact. Lord Campbell may be in error, and it is to be 
hoped that he is so, when he intimates that Yorke succeeded on his 
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circuit by methods which were not legitimate, for such an opinion is 
opposed to the whole features of his life, although there seems to belittle 
doubt but that our hero was indebted mainly to Lord Macclesfield for lus 
sudden promotion in 1719 to the office of solicitor-general over the 
heads of many of his seniors, who, according even to Mr. Hari’is, were 
w ell able to fiU the office. 

The rising reputation of Mr. Yorke soon caused him to be sought out 
by the government of the day, who were anxious to secure the services of 
so able a speaker as their political supporter in the House of Commons, 
and he was on the 2nd of May, 1719, elected for the borough of Lewes, 
in Sussex. This was indeed altogether an eventful year with young 
Yorke. He was at this time one of the handsomest men of the day, and 
it is even said that he took all due care to set off these natural advantages. 
By this, says his biographer, he attracted the notice of the youthful and 
pretty widow of Mr. W. Lygon, of Maddersfield, niece to the then Master 
of the Rollsj Sir Joseph Jekyll; and although, when the young M. P. 
addressed himself to the father of the young lady, the old gentleman told 
him to leave his rental and writings with him, objections were soon 
overcome, and the marriage took place on the 16th of May, 1719, a few 
days after Yorke’s election for Lewes. 

On the 2nd of April, 1720, Mr. Yorke w’as re-elected member for 
Lewes, and soon afterwards he received from his majesty the honour of 
knighthood. He had been appointed to the solicitor-generalship in 
March, 1719. In 1722, Sir Philip Yorke was returned to parliament for 
Seaford, although it is said that his constituents in Lewes continued 
favourable to his re-election. 

It was in this latter year that a great conspiracy to raise a rebellion 
in favour of the Pretender was discovered. Many persons of distinction 
were concerned in this unfortunate Jacobite demonstration, and a serious 
demand was made upon the services of the Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
Raymond, and of the Solicitor-General, Sir Philip Yorke ; the latter of 
whom contributed in no small degree, by his forensic eloquence, in pro¬ 
curing the conviction of Mr. Layer, Avho was executed at Tyburn on the 
18th of May, 1723, and his head set up on Temple Bar ; as also of Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rocliester ; of George Kelly, of John 
Plunkett, and others. 

On the 31st of January, 1724, after Sir Philip Yorke had been nearly 
nine years^at the bar, and had during more than three years filled the 
office of solicitor-general with the most distinguished success, he was 
chosen to succeed Sir Thomas Raymond as attorney-general, and he thus 
arrived at the head of the profession to which he belonged. 

He was in this capacity called upon at a very early period to deal with 
a culprit whose rank and the nature of whose offences varied very greatly 
from those of the state criminals against whom he had been employed the 
previous year, but whose exploits in a certain way have gained for their 
perpetrator scarcely less note than the enormities directed against the very 
ex&tence of the state obtainbd for the latter. This was no less a person 
than-the notorious John Sheppard, of whose extraordinary feats, and of 
whose numerous escapes from Newgate, Mr. Harris gives a lengthened 
accoimt from the newspapers of the day. The biographer of Lord- Hard- 
wicke concludes with the following remarks :— 

Thus ended the career of a person who, from the extraordinary dexterity 
with which he pursued his nefarious schemes, has obtained a certain kind of cele- 
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brity even in our day, and indeed been attempted to be raised to the rank of a 
hero. Some good and generous qualities dovibtless appear to have animated 
him, and occasionally to have displayed themselves-under the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances. His fidelity to his allies, the generosity with which he always 
behaved towiirds hisfiiends, and his undaunted courage and self-possession, only 
lead us the moreto regret tiiat these excellent endowfi!«nts which nature had given^ 
him should have been rendered nugatory and even pernicious by an education' 
and long practice in vice, and instead of serving to adorn, only exhibited strange 
inconsistencies in his general character. While we also admire his great inge¬ 
nuity and wonderful resources, we can only deeply deplore that these should 
have been entirely perverted for the worst of purposes, and as a whole he can only 
excite applause by separating altogether the consideration of his extraordinary 
powers from that of the entire misuse of them. As it was, he who was capable 
of attaining high and honourable distinction by the proper application of these 
endowments, died, as he undoubtedly deserved to do, and Jis every requirement 
of law and justice demanded that he should, the death of a felon. Hence, 
although by his “ bad eminence," he has made himself almost as great a moral 
pest after his death as he was a social one during his life, lie was at lust com¬ 
pelled to make some atonement for his misdeeds by serving to evince that the 
brightest talents, if mi:;applied, will only procure for their possessor a propor¬ 
tionate degree of ignominy and misfortune. 

These remarks are in every respect true and judicious, but the man of 
lavr omits the literary part of the question ; which is, whether viewed as 
a simple work of art—as one of Fuseli’s paintings might be looked upon 
—the artist, by pen or by pencil, may not select as a subject for his 
graphic power, “ bad eminence” as well as “ gi’eat excellence,” so loug as a 
bad moral is not also conveyed by such portraitures. Mr. Harris subscribes 
to the cant of the day and echoes the cry of a certain set of critics, when 
he excuses in Fielding, what he condemns In a contemporary novelist. 
The life and adventures of Jonathan Wild he calls one of the very happiest 
productions of that “ accompHslied and distinguished author,” Avhile Jack 
Sheppard is designated as a “ moral pest,” at the same time that the bio- 
| 2 [Taphcr and lawyer inconsistently admits that Jonathan Wild “had but 
few of what were, or rather what might have been, the redeeming qualities 
of Sheppard, intellectual or moralof whom he further states, that he 
was in some way or other related to Mr. Cornwall, at that time Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Fielding’s “Jonathan Wild” is an odious book, 
and quite unworthy of the author of “ Tom Jones;” a satire, if you please, 
but full of disgusting and obscene details, though luckily almost unreadable; 
with Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard” we believe Mr. Han'is to be unac¬ 
quainted, except by report, and therefore unable to deliver a fair opinion. 

The conviction of Sheppard and Wild was followed by the far moi*e 
serious impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain. The attorney-general excused himself on this occasion 
from taking a part in the proceedings against his friend and patron. At 
the time of the lord chancellor’s disgrace, when the popular clamour 
against him was of course very loud, and the more so from the judicial 
part which he had taken in the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, the saying was 
current among the mob, that Staffordshire had produced the three greatest 
rogues of the day—Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Lord Macclesfield. 

The same year (1725) Sir Philip Yorite purchased the manor and 
estate of Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire, for £24,000. In 1732, there 
was an important debate in the House of Commons on the subject of a 
standing army, in which it is enrious in tlie present day, when we are 
likely to have the same discussion renewed, to find Sir Philip arguing 
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that “ it was certainly the interest of this nation to render itself as con¬ 
siderable as possible amongst its neighbours; for the greater opinion 
they have of our strength and power, the less apt they will be to under¬ 
take any expeditions or invasions against us ; and the more easy it will 
be for us to obtain from them any advantages or immunities which we 
may think necessary for improving the trade and increasing the riches of 
the kingdom.” The last speech made in the House of Commons by Sir 
Philip, was on the occasion of the grand debate on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
excise scheme. 

On the 31st of Ocliober, 1*733, Sir Philip Yorke was appointed chief 
justice of England, the salary of which had been raised from two to four 
thousand a year, to induce the attorneygcneral to resign his pretensions 
to^the woolsack, a circumstance which has led other biographers to stamp 
his character with the brand of avariciousness, a stigma which Mr. Harris 
makes no satisfactory effort to remove. A peerage was also promised 
him, and shortly afterwards conferred. This occurred on the 23rd of 
November of the same year, when he was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Baron IIardwicke,of Hardwicke, in the county of Gloucester. One of 
his first acts in the disposal of the patronage which fell to him as lord 
chief justice, was to bestow on Mr. Salkeld the office of clerk of errors in 
the Court King's Bench, an appointment both of honour and emolument. 

One of the first cases in which the new chief justice was engaged was 
that of Savage the poet, for a libel, and the infonnation against whom 
was dismissed, with encomiums upon the purity and excellence of his 
writings. “ It was urged,” says Johnson, “ in defence of Savage, that 
obscenity was criminal when it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with the 
view of exposing them to detestation, and of amending the age by show¬ 
ing the deformity of wickedness.” The notes which were made by Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke of the different cases tried before him, have all 
been preserved and all contained in five small volumes of note books. 
Many of these cases are not only of high interest to the law student, but 
also to the general reader, as illustrating in a very striking manner tho 
state of the country at this period, in the lawless outrages which w’ero 
everywhere perpetrated, and the general manners of the times. In the 
case of a Fleet marriage, Lord Hardwicke decided that it was not a legal 
one, and bis experience of the evils arising of these ill-considered alli¬ 
ances, -led him afterwards to introduce a measure which put an end to 
such pernicious and disgraceful proceedings. When presiding on the 
Nisi Prius side of the court at Buckingham, in 1734, a singular case was 
brought before the lord chief justice, arising out of a superstition still 
common at that period, being an action of defamation brought by an old 
woman against a man for calling her a witch. 

“ Norfolk Circuit, Summer, 17.34.—Buckingham, July 23, 1734. 

“ Mary Butcher, widow, pit.; Joseph Hadland, deft. 

“ Case for words;— ^ , 

“ She'is a witch, and bewitched my wife, and I will prove it. 

** She is a witch. She came over ye pond, and over a iiedge, her foot light. 

“ She is a witch. I hung up a bladder full of water in ye chimney. ^V hilst 
yt remained there she had no power over my wife. She came down yc chinf>- 
ney in ye shape of a bird, and fetched ye bladder away. 

“ There goes ye old witch. Damn her, 1 will liave ye blood of her. 

“ Plea—Not tSuilty. 

“ JUr. Clarke, pro quer. 
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” Robert Verncy. Knows^ ye parties, Abt. my house, lieard deft, tell a 
man yt Mary Butcher is a witch, and bewitcht my wife. 

“ &iid she was a witch. She came over ye hedge, her foot light, and over ye 
pond. 

“ Knows ye words were mentioned by Mary Butcher. She was named in 
ye conversation. 

“ Cross-exam. Deft, a cooper. 

“ Tho. Btdcher. There goes ye old witch yt bewitciied my wife. Damn her, 
I will have ye blood of her. 

Rerjt. Urbyn, pro def. 

“ (Jeo. Fellows. Heard Robt. Vernej swear at Hadland. 

“ Verdict/)/og^«er. da 1'.”* 

In 1786, the ^atutes of England and Scotland against conjuration, 
■witchcraft, and dealing with evil spirits, were repealed ; but it does not 
appear that Lord Hardwicke took any active part in aiding or procuring 
these measures. 

However great had been Lord Hardwicke’s skill as an advocate, and 
however large the reputation which he earned as the first common law 
judge of the land, yet, it is in his capacity of Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain—his advancement to which office took place on the de¬ 
cease of Lord Talbot, the great seal having been delivered on the 21st of 
February, 1737—that Lord Hardwicke is principally known to the world; 
and it is to the mode in which he discharged the functions of that exalted 
station that he owes, in the main, the celebrity which he has obtained. 

The advancement of Lord Hardwicke to the chancellorship led him to 
occupy a more prominent and elevated position in the political world, and 
the first occurrence in which he was engaged’were the unhappy differences 
which at that time existed in the royal family. It was also very soon 
after Ix)rd Hardwicke’s advancement to his new office that the misunder¬ 
standing took place in regard to a non-application on the part of the poet 
Thomson, which led to the bard of the “ Seasons” losing a lucrative sinecure. 
Upon this subject Mr. Harris makes the following observations, unfortu¬ 
nately too civilised for the age we live in: — 

Probably no class of men in this country are less liberally requited, accord¬ 
ing to their labours, than literary men of real merit; and of these, periiaps, poets 
fare the worst of all. Tlieir minds and time, nay, health, and even life itself, 
they dcvot 9 to their fellow creatures, and to their true interests, the promotion 
of their intellectual, and moral, and social good. For this they despise the 
allurements of wealth and luxury, which ordinary professions, and'even business 
avocations of a lower grade, would be pretty certain to brin" them. They 
taste in reality tlie poverty and privation they so forcibly describe, anij which 
they so feelingly contribute to guard others against. Owing to a barbarous con¬ 
ventional rule in this civilised age, they arc in a great measure excluded from 
society, or at any rate are allowed no recognised place or station in it, who are 
at once its highest benefactors, and its greatest ornaments. By their limited 
means, they are but too often precluded from participating in those pleasures 
they so contribute to enhance in others ; and by the constant effort of mind 
and unremitting exertion which they undergo, they become debilitated and 
frail, both in person and intellect. ' 

These men surely then are those who both stand most in need of, and are 
best entitled to, the bounty of the state. Thej^ are at once its most deserving 
members, and those to whom it owes the most. There are few with whose 
services it could so hardly dispense ; and there are none whose efforts are so en¬ 
tirely devoted to the public weal, and to whom therefore a grant by the state, 
of tile nature of that for a time given to Tliomson, is in fact not a mere idle 
pensio n, but well-earned pay .___ 

• So late as the year 1759, a case occurred at Wingrove, in Hertfordsliire. 
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As the nation advances yet further in its career of civilisation, it may be hoped 
that the truth of what I have propounded will not only be acknowledged, out 
acted upon; and it cannot be doubted that the encouragement to men of mind 
thus afforded, will be fully responded to by them. 

On the 22nd of May, 1740, Mr. Philip Yorke, the eldest son of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, married Miss Jemima Campbell, only daughter of 
John, Earl of Breadalbane, and gp'and-daughter of the Duke of Kent. The 
extract which follows, from a letter by Horace Walpole to Mr. Conway, 
shows the feelings entertained of the prosperous career of the chancellor 
and his family at this period :— 

“ Harry, what luck the Chancellor has 1 first, indeed, to be in himself so great a 
man ; but then in accidents ; he is made Chief Justice and peer when Talbot is 
made Chancellor and peer: Talbot dies in a twelvemonth, and leaves him the 
seals at an age when others arc scarce made solicitors ;thcn marries his son into 
one of the first families of Britain, obtains a patent for a marquirate, and eight 
thousand pounds a year after the Duke of Kent's death ; the Duke dies in a fort- 
niglil, and leaves them all! People talk of fortune’s wheel, that is always rolling, 
troth, my Lord Hardwicke has overtaken her wheel, and rolled along with it.”* 

Upon the fall of the Walpole administration and tlie reconciliation of 
the king with the Prince of Wales, Lord Hardwicke was retained as 
chancellor by the new ministry. His difficulties in freeing himself from 
the trammels of party were very great, but they afford a truly noble and 
grand moral spectacle. The high and eminent position of the lord 
chancellor involved him more or less in all the great events of his time. 
Upon the landing’of Prince Charles Edward, in 1745, the assiduity of the 
chancellor was unbounded. As the most active, able, and leading member 
of the coronal of regency, he was incessantly occupied in concerting 
measures to check the rebellion, and after the defeat of the Pretender the 
very important, painful, and onerous task devolved upon him, of presiding 
in the first judicial assembly of tliis mighty nation, on the trials in cases 
of life and death, of persons of the first rank and quality. 

The suppression of the rebellion was, however, only followed by new 
dissensions in the royal family, by a dissolution of parliament, and by the 
temporary departure of the king for Hanover; till the hopes of the oppo¬ 
sition, the distractions in the royal family, and the apprehensions of the 
chancellor and his colleagues, were alike put an end to by the death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales on the 26th of March, 1751. The Regency 
Bill, the abrogation of the Julian style, the Forfeited Estates' Bill, the 
Clandestine , Marriage Bill, and the Naturalisation of the Jews, were 
among' the chief public acts of the ensuing three years, and when in 1754 
the Duke of Newcastle took office as prime minister, the Lord Chancellor 
was created Earl of Hardwicke, a‘fair and due reward for his long and 
great services rendered to his country in so many ways. 

On the calamitous death of Mr. Pelkam, the arduous task of recon¬ 
structing the government devolved on the Earl of Hardwicke, and for a 
short interval the chancellor was the only responsible and acting minister 
of the crown. The new ministry was not destined, however, to hold 
out long against the indexible and uncompromising hostility of Mr. 
Pitt to the Duke of Newcastle, and when, on the 11th of November, 1756, 
his grace resigned his place in the administration, Lord Chancellor ITard- 
wicke also came to the resolution of givingup the great seal and retiring 
altogether fiom official life. The retirement of such a man as Lord 


* Correspondence of Hwaoe Walpole. 
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Chancellor Hardwicke from the high judicial and political dignity which 
for nearly twenty years he had filled with such distinguished eminence, 
was an event which formed an era,' not only in his own life, but also in 
the history of his country. His loss appears, indeed, to have been almost 
universally regretted. 

“Never,’’ says Lord Mahon, “has the office of chancellor been more 
uprightly, more learnedly, and more ably filled.” 

It was so difficult to find a successor to Lord Hardwicke, that the great 
seal was placed in commission, and was left so during the whole of 
George II.’s reign. A flattering testimony to the merits of both father 
and son was also paid by the new ministry, in promoting Mr. Charles 
Yorke to the office of solicitor-general. 

The favour with which Lord Hardwicke was regarded by George III., 
when Prince of Wales, was openly manifested on the young king’s 
accession to the throne, by his requesting the veteran judge again to 
occupy the high .official station in which he had so long and so ably pre¬ 
sided. But Lord Hardwicke was at this period not only in the decline of 
life, but he had also experienced a long and severe illness, combined with 
several family afflictions,—the last of which was the death of Lady Hard¬ 
wicke, which took place on the 19th of September, 1761, at Wimpole,— 
and he finally retired from the duties and cares of public life, on the 
breaking up of the administration the following year. He had held 
office under the crown for an uninterrupted period of above forty-two 
years, from his first appointment as solicitor-general in the month of March, 
1720, which he filled for about four years. More than eight years he had 
been attorney-general; for three years and a half he was Chief Justice of 
England ; for nearly twenty years. Lord High Chancellor; and during the 
last six years he had assisted at council deliberations, though without any 
particular place in the cabinet. He served three successive sovereigns ; 
and his influence, both in the ministry and in the House of Lords, those 
who at once regretted and endeavoured to underrate it, acknowledge to 
have been almost paramount. He relinquished office at last, not only 
voluntarily, but against the wishes both of his king and his colleagues ; 
and in the face of renewed offers for his return to power. 

Notwithstanding, however, this expressed intention to prefer an honour¬ 
able and peaceful retirement as most suitable to his years, Lord Hard¬ 
wicke in reality continued to act more or less as a public man to the last. 
He took an active part in the debate on peace, and in the affair of 
Wilkes, and his last energies were given to the ministerial troubles of 
1763. The same year he was attacked with illness, and he lingered till 
the 6th of March, 1764, when this gfeat and good man breathed his 
last, at his house in Grosvenor Square; “ at a time,” says the writer of 
the memoir of him in the Annual Register, “ when the situation of public 
affairs rendered his death a loss, as unseasonable, as it would at any time 
have been important. And his name will be remembered by posterity 
with the same reverence which attends the most celebrated civil cha¬ 
racters in the annals of this country.” Lord Mansfield said,—“ If you 
wish to employ your abilities in writing the life of a truly great and 
wonderful man in our profession, take the life of Lord Hardwicke for 
your object; he was, indeed, a wonderful character,—he became Chief- 
Justice of England and Chancellor, from his own abilities and virtues.** 
And for such a man, Mr. Harris’s able biography is a more fitting and 
more appropriate monument than marble or brass. 
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MARIA LOUISA AND CARLO LUDOVICO* 

BY L. MABIOXTI, AUTHOR OF " ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.” 

Maria Louisa, Leopoldina, Carolina, Imperial Princess, Arch-duchess of 
Austria, Duchess of Parma, Piacenza, and Guasttala, was born at Schon- 
brunn, on the 13th of December, 1791. She was the eldest daughter of 
Francis IL, afterwards Emperor of Germany,—and of the second of his 
four wives, Maria Theresa, of ^Taples. 

The princess was brought up under all the fostering cares which 
environ the young nurslings of that fruitful pepiniere of Schdnbrunn. 
She was taught to speak French and Italian, to read Latin, to paint in 
oil-colours, to play on the piano, and to hate the French and Napoleon. 

The habitual play of the princess, and of her brothers and sisters, con¬ 
sisted in drawing up in battle array a band of little wax or wooden dolls, 
which were made to represent the French army, with a dark demon-like 
figure at their head—the accursed Corsican—and their devoted ranks 
were made to bear the brunt of the youngsters’ popguns. 

Meanwhile, the French and the Corsican managed to thrive in despite 
of all that dire execution. The king-slayers were twice at the gates. 
Austria had twice lost all; had nothing to give ; the hungry lions were 
roaring for more prey. Austria gave up her flesh and blood. Maria 
Louisa was doomed! 

The poor young princess ! She who had been reared in so salutary a 
dread of male animals! It was the story of “ Beauty and the Beast” acted 
over again. “ Will he bite ? Will he tear me to pieces ?” She, the 
daughter of the Crosars—wedded to the Corsican;—to bear imps to the 
arch-devil! 

Tlie language at her father’s court was now strangely changed. The 
brigand-chief had become a leader of heroes. They made wondrous dis¬ 
coveries about his ancient pedigree. Napoleon had become a standing 
toast with the aulic council. Her imperial father himself addressed him 
as “ Monsieur mon fr^re.” The devil was not so dark, after all, as he was 
painted. There was a dash of the Alexander-breed in his composition, 
and had not Alexander chosen him a bride amongst the daughters of his 
prostrate enemy ? 

Maria Louisa listened and grew wise. The mild creature never had an 
idea, never a wish of her own; she never knew how to show any reluctance 
to other people’s demands. She had been taught to hate, and she hated 
—she was now bidden to love, and she married—“ Behold thine hand¬ 
maid !” she said, and the Ogre led her to her nuptial apartment. 

Maria Louisa was then (1810) in the bloom of youth ; her stature was 
above the middle size—queenly in her countenance and bearing. Her 
complexion was fresh and fair ; she had hazel hair, Austrian eyes and lips 
—features much admired by rome, though the eyes, drawn down obliquely 

• We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions, somewhat strongly 
asserted by M. Mariotti; neither can wo vouch for his statements; but we think 
it right that an Italian should be heard on a subject like the present, espe¬ 
cially when we believe him to be accurate, and know him to be conscieatious.<— 
Ed. N. M.' M. 
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towards the nose, bear a close resemblance to those of a pigv and the 
pursed-up lips wear an unpleasant expression of haughtiness. Her hand 
and foot often served as models to the artist, and Canova, who was sum*' 
inoned to Paris for the purpose, made as much of them as he could in his' 
statue La Concordia,** which is to be seen in the hall of the ducal psdace" 
at Colomo. 

It is just possible that Maria Louisa brought herself to eneinreher hus*- 
band during four years. About Napoleon’s tenderness for her, from his 
wedding to his dying day, we have been entertained to satiety. He called 
her Ma petite vie ! And as a man who valued the sex from their prolific 
capacities, he was most probably amused by a nalved so closely boraering 
upon silliness. 

In 1813, and the following year, he thought he could propitiate bis 
treacherous ally of Austria, by placing his empress at the head of the * 
regency which was to rule in his absence. Her task was, however, less 
difficult than might be supposed. The yea and nay, by which she was- 
to answer all questions were invariably prompted by the nod of Camba- 
c^res.* It is amusing to see her helplessness in circumstances of the' 
least difficulty, and the ingenuousness ith which she had recourse to her 
private secretary, acknowledging that she had not the least idea. Why 
should she ? If great warriors and statesmen choose to trust their nursery 
toys and little geese with arduous cares of empire, why, they must take' 
the consequences. 

Her illness and pusillanimity hastened the catastrophe of 1814. She' 
ran away to Rambouillet, March 19th, taking along with her her reluc¬ 
tant infant, and an escort of 2300 men, the elite of the garrison of 
Paris. 

From this moment, Maria Louisa considered herself as virtually 
divorced from her husband. Napoleon was once more the arch-fiend 
and ogre of her childhood. His solicitations that she would join him 
beyond the Loire were disregarded. Her father placed her in the keep¬ 
ing of a horde of Cossacks; in her interview with him, she declared her¬ 
self ready to desert the cause of the conquered, and exchanged her impe¬ 
rial diadem for the independent possession of an Italian principality. 

From the first instant of her departure from Paris—and there are cour¬ 
tiers who have registered every word that fell from her lips—there is no 
symptom of regret or rejoicing on her part. Her French servants-and 
advisers w'ere removed from her side. She travelled across Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and came back—a prodigal child—miraculously restored. 

- » - 

• There in an anecdote relating to this period which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, although it may be familiar to many of our readers. On the first sur¬ 
mises of the defection of i^ustria, Napoleon, who was not always careful in the 
choice of his terms, expressed his indignation towards his father-in-law, by saying 
to the empress, “ Voire pere est un ganache'' Ganache, a word more fit for the bar- 
rack-rodm than the court, comes as near as possible to the English blockhead, 
Maria Louisa, who had studied French all her life-time, had, however, to run to 
the Duchess of Montebello, her grande-maitrem, fiJr a definition of that singular 
word. The good widow of Marshal Lannes, in the greatest embarrassment, re¬ 
plied, “ Ganache—to be sure—it means a worthy and clever fellow” Maria Louisa 
treasured up the word, and “ made a note” of it. Daring her regency, being pressed 
to answer some puzzling question before her imperial council, '‘Let us consult the 
arch-chancellor,” said she, ” who is U plus grand ganache de tons I” 
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The work of r€-naturali$aiion was too plain and easy. She sought 
rest and oblivion amidst frivoloua occupations. She joined her relatives 
in the clamorous rejoicings for the enemy's downfall. Her aunt, Maria 
Carolina of Naples, gave her a hint as to the propriety of tying up her 
bed-clothes, to let herself down from her window, by the aid of uiem, 
and join her good man at Elba. But Maria Louisa was already weaned 
from her proud associations. She evinced no desire to cling to the wrecks 
of departed ^eatness. In the duchy of Parma, which uie allies, ever 
since the 11th of April, held before her eyes—a glittering bauble to a 
spoiled child—all her silly ambition was centered. She <melt with an 
inconceivable fondness on the prospects of unshared sovereignty, and her 
anxiety for the exercise of dominion was increased by the artful post¬ 
ponement of its enjoyment; by doubt and difficulties which placed it 
further and further from her reach. Parma was to be a reward for un¬ 
bounded, unconditional obedience \ and we have already seen that Maria 
Louisa belonged to the non-resistance school. They bade her put offi 
her arms and liveries, to divest herself of her proud titles, to forget her 
husband, to deliver all his letters into her father’s hands, to cease from all 
correspondence with him, to surrender her son to an Austrian governess, to 
renounce in his name all rights to the succession of her new states, to deprive 
him of his name, re-baptise him as Charles Joseph, Duke of Reichstadt; 
to suffer him to linger behind in a kind of imprisonment at Schbnbrunn. 
Her obedience outdid even the immoderateness of their demands. She 
was, above all things, eager to advance her prospects as a candidate for an 
Italian principality. The attempts of Murat, King of Naples, upon the 
north of Italy, the troubles of the whole Peninsula, and the endless in¬ 
trigues of the Congress of Vienna, raised at every step new obstacles 
against the fulfilment of her desires. Wearied with deferred expectation, 
and urged, also, by that animal instinct of locomotion, which became one 
of the prominent features of her character in after-life, she pleaded ill- 
health, and earnestly solicited, and obtained from her father, permission 
to repair, unattended by her son, to the baths of Aix, in Savoy. 

If there is a spot on earth which the tempter of mankind may look 
upon as his most favourable battle-ground, it is, undoubtedly, a watering- 
place. All that might remain pure and ingenuous in the character of 
the ex-empress was corrupted among the pleasures and dissipations of her 
short sojourn at Aix. On her arrival, July l7th, she was met 'by the 
Couqt Neipperg. She avowed to her secretary, M. de Meneval, the 
only Frenchman who continued by her side, that her first impression of 
that gentleman was any thing but agreeable. To do her justice, Maria 
Louisa never loved at first sight. 

Admn Albert, Count of Neipperg, Lieutenant-General of Hungarian 
lig ht-horse, was a tall, fine-looking pv>73onage. His age, at his arrival, 
was not much beyond forty. He had a bright, warlike countenance, and, 
when seen on the right side, he was a striking type of manly beauty. In 
his early cempw^s, in a dose engagement, a French lancer had poked 
out His left eye ; that honourable wound was carefully covered by a black 
band drawn round the brow in the shape of a diadem, and there remained 
chpi^ ehoagh in the one eye he had left to drive Napoleon’s image from 
Idfis'^press’s heart. ^ . 

As a private seoretazy and chamherlain, the count and his imperial 
mistress were brought into the closest iotimaoy. In consultations of state 
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(for the duchess busied herself much about the welfhro of her fiittirer sab* 
jeets), as v^ell as iu parties of pleasure, riding, dancing, ortravellutg^ 
became indivisible. 

To the watering season followed a romantic excmeion. At Bone the' 
ex-empress fell in with the Princess of Wales, and oh, ihe smging,' 
ing, and frolicking of that blessed evening between those two congeniar 
spirits'and their g^lant cavaliers. Neipperg sat at the piano, the aoeom* 
plished conductor of a royal concert. A few days after, the Austrian 
arch-duchess rambled about the ruins of the Castle of Habsbuigh, she 
picked up relics and fragments of armour; instituted 9 ^ new order of 
chivalry, and decorated her secretary with the collar of grand-master; 

These base intrigues continued at Vienna, where the count, aecom^ 
pauied his sovereign lady in September, 1814. A few months after* 
wards Napoleon was again triumphant in Paris. Maria Louisa was in.< 
a fever of anxiety about her hard-won Italian sovereigntj', which that? 
untimely invasion might yet have power to wrench from her graep. 
Under that apprehension, she solemnly disclaimed all knowledge of, Or 
participation in, that hair-brained enterprise, and implored her father’s 
and the allies’ protection against her husband, as against her most dan¬ 
gerous enemy. She rejected all her husband’s advances, revealed and 
frustrated an attempt made by his friends to carry her off with her child, 
and sat down with the arch-duchess to embroider banners for the Austrian 
regiments. Finally, she announced her determination never to re-unite 
herself to her husband-—“ were even all her father's authority exercised' 
to compel her to return to him!" Napoleon was sent to St. Helena. 

Widowed and childless, though not yet bereaved by death, but sur¬ 
rounded with pomp and magnificence, with her one-eyed secretary by 
her side, Maria Louisa left Vienna, at last, in the spring of 1816, has¬ 
tening towards her humble metropolis. Greeted and applauded wherever 
she passed on her journey, she drew after her the best part of the popu¬ 
lation of Lombardy. Parma Was crowded with strangers of all nations 
and conditions. They were especially the friends and servants of her 
husband, the Italian warriors of the Russian and German campai^s, 
disappointed people, unable to make up their minds to present circum¬ 
stances, and willing still to look up to Maria Louisa as the centre of 
their discomfited party, and to her son as the per altera mundi. 

The pomp and triumph displayed on the occasion, the enthusiasm ’ex¬ 
cited by her solemn entrance, were unexampled in the annals of Parma. 
All that first intoxication, however, began to abate when it was imder- 
stood that she had left her son behind; and the disenchantment was com¬ 
plete when the new government, thanking every one kindly for their good 
wishes, desired all tdiens to go about their business. The festivals were 
at an end, order was restored, and Maria Louisa found herself alonp with, 
her subjects. 

The Aichy of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, is one of the most fer¬ 
tile districts of the v^e of Po. It is boun^^ on the north by that 
noble rivco:, on the east'and west by the Ruza and Trabbia, two of its 
tributaries, and on the south by the woody Apennine chain. It meastires 
about 2200 square miles, and has now sometiiing less than half a mil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

Parma and Piacenza, Roman colonies, rose into active existence as in- 
d^ndent r^ublics in the middle ages; they shed their best bbod hb 
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e^ess as well as useless feuds, till, after passing from one tjn^t’s 
to another’s—from Correg^o to Visconti, and from those again to Este; 
they were added to the dominions of the church by the warlike Julius II., 
in 1508. They were subsequently erected into an independent dnchy 
by Pope Paul HI., who invested with It Rer Luigi Famese, his illegiti¬ 
mate son, and although that son of a pope did not fare too well at the 
hands of his subjects, who strangled and flung him from a high window 
of the citadel of Piacenza into tiie moat beneath, yet the sovereignty of 
that state remained in possession of Pier Luigi’s descendants, some of 
whom—such as Alexander Famese, and the hot-headed Octavio^are 
famous in history. Like most other Italian reigning families, the Famese 
became extinct &om sheer impotence, engendered by habitual debauchety, 
in 1748. The ill-fated duchy became a bone of contention for all the 
powers of Europe, and had in the end to pay most of the e::pense of the 
wars it had given rise to. It was, in the end, adjudged to Don Philip, 
one of the Infantes of the Spanish house of bourbon. Don Philip 
having, providentially, broken his neck at the chase, Don Ferdinand, his 
son and successor, called the bell-ringer, from his partiality for that pious 
and healtliy exercise, found himself involved in the great catastrophe of 
the French invasion, and, in 1802, Parma and Placentia were united to 
the French territories under the appellation of Departement du Taro. 

Maria Louisa, enthroned in prejudice of the illegitimate heir, the Duke 
of Lucca, grandson of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, found, at her arrival, a 
thriving community, enriched by the gold lavished upon it during the 
Bourbonic dominion, by the comparative peace and security which it en¬ 
joyed during the first storms of the French Revolution, and by the com¬ 
merce and industry awakened by the circumstance of its incorporation 
with a larger state. Parma, the capital, a pleasant and lively town, with 
a population fluctuating between 3d,000 and 40,000 souls, lies on a 
smiling plain, twelve miles south of the “ King of Rivers,” and six miles 
north of the lost skirts of the Apennines. It rises on the banks of a 
small but noisy stream—a flood of muddy waters in the spring-tide, a 
wilderness of flint and gravel in the summer months—which gave its 
name to the town and territory. Its frank and hospitable inhabitants 
have always rivalled the largest Italian cities in every department of in¬ 
tellectual culture. Under the last Spanish duke—the Principe Campa- 
naro"—it cultivated letters and arts with such signal success as won it the 
flattering albpeUation of the ** Athens of Italy.” 

It was, then, diflicult to misunderstand the course to be taken by the 
newly-installed government. Hays of repose having Anally dawned 
again, the pursuits of peace were once more the order of the day. 

It is not impossible tliat Maria Louisa was by taste and inclination 
addicted to all kinds of refinement, and naturally disposed to declare 
herself*a patroness of art. She was very fond of painted cockatoos, and 
could therefore not be said to be insensible to beauty of colouft She 
brushed up and yamished the Correggios, which had lieea rumpled and 
crumpled by the French ruffians of the first invasion; she gave the 
mddels for the wigs and gowns of the professors at the university, and 
bid a cheerful welcome to all the strolling fiddlers and players who ap¬ 
plied Ic^Jber patronage. 

lying-in hospital under her patronage; built a bridge on 
the Inud, with twenty arches, three times the leng^ of London Bridge, 
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ao4 a golden theafape-^t leaat all covered over with a yellow materiali 
shining likegdd. She lavished large sums upon it, under the title of royd 
endowment; she waa proud of possessing an unrivalled orthestrS) and since 
music is to the Italians the mess of potage for which they are ready to 
give up their birth^right; she afitndea to her subjects muric^-^music to 
their hearts* content. 

She took an active part in all gorgeous processions; she wot the soul 
of the Carnival { and stepped down, incognitoy into the crush of the pit at 
the Veglione. 

Her bridges, however, her theatres, her menageries and aviaries, 
her superb villas, and magnificent train; her regiment of grenadiers; 
her profuse liberalities to mimes and charlatans,—before long ex¬ 
hausted her revenue. Commerce and industry once more cramped 
within narrow boundaries, the taxes pressing undisccrningly on the 
labouring classes, engendered general distress, and the state ran merrily 
in debt. 

Already, at her arrival, the new duchess had been preceded by a 
decree, raising a sum of three millions of francs, by which her subjects 
were to pay for the honour of receiving an Austrian arch-duchess for their 
liege lady. Ever since, money went over to Austria, under a thousand 
pretexts, and without pretexts. It was now a tribute of vassalage, now a 
bargain of allegiance. « 

Parmesan manufactories were closed, as injurious to Austrian industry. 
Parmesan steamboats on the Po were stopped, as encroaching on Austrian 
commerce. Maria Louisa paid for board and lodging, when a guest at 
her parent’s court. She paid her son's expense, whom they held as a 
prisoner. 

Ignorance and filial submissiveness might account for this mismanage¬ 
ment of her subjects’ funds. She knew she could do no better. But 
the amount of her civil list, her foolish prodigalities, and, above aU, her 
endless peregrinations, were not less fatal to the state than the never- 
sated cupidity of Austria. 

No sooner had the larks of early spring made their re-appearance, 
than she felt a mad necessity to go a-larking abroad. Now she bad her 
son to embrace at Munich ; now a new gown to try on at Milan; then 
a. wedding to attend, a christening, a funeral; and wherever she went, 
there followed a long caravan of dames, pages, and grooms, lap-dogs, 
|)arrots, and monkeys. 

Alexander of Russia drove his barouche and four, incognUo, ad over 
Europe, under the title of Count of^ Moscow. The King of Naples, 
abroad, was equally modest and saving. The little Duchess of Parma 
alone kept up all the splendour of royalty. She styled herself Her 
Majesty; and, as titles cost nothinp^, her allies readily acknowledged the 
appellation. It cost her poor subjects a trifie, nevertheless. She went 
through the world as an empress and queen. Newspapers expatiated on 
her splendid attire and unbounded liberalities. ** B^m for the Duchess 
of Parma!” vociferated the wondering crowd abroad j no one knew what 
terrible grinding all this stir and bustle indicted on her people at home. 

Yet, she was pitied and beloved. Her conduct was looked upon as 
the result of Austrian policy. The people of Parma, good-natured even 
to stupidity, believed her unacquainted with their distress. They called 
her “La povera tradita,** and, on her return, they had still a cheer for 
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jhccc. In the secret of her heart, they thought her still attached to the 
memory of her husband. French papers circulated in the eqfis at Parma; 
and, unheard-of toleration! a few daring Jacobins still sported the minia¬ 
ture of Napoleon on the lid of their snuff-boxes! 

It was not rare, however, that some kind friend took pains to inform 
the wayward duchess of the true state of things. Because there was no 
free preSb in Italy, we must not suppose that truth might not, from time 
to time, make its way to the throne. 

One year the duchess was about setting out on one of her genial 
excursions to Naples. She had hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia, 
and decked it out with all the luxuries of Cleopatra’s barge. The 
harvest had been scanty, the winter severe. Her people murmured and 
groaned. On the eve of her departure, at supper, under her napkin, a 
sealed note was discovered; it contjiined, in fourteen lines, the outcry of 
her plundered people. It ran as follows;— 

“ Go, tlien, Louisa, and God be with thee! 

Sail on for Naples, and its sunny sky; 

Let not thy sons with their importune cry 
To thy maternal wish a hindrance be. 

Go: from thy cares, from all thy duties free, 

Go far beyond where Venus’ temples lie; 

Pirates or storms fear not; the watchful eye 
* Of Providence guides kings across the sea. 

Go: let thy pleasures by no tears be stayed, 

’Tis the king’s pride to raise on tears his throne, 

The pride of slaves to die witliout a groan. 

Sail on: throughout the world thy worth be spread; 

And earth be granted to thy sons oppressed. 

To lay their sorrows with their bones at rest.” * 

Maria Louisa read, and turned pale; she bit her Austrian lip, and 
shed tears of rage. The police were set on the track of the insolent 
poet; nevertheless, three days afterwards the Povera Tradita'* was 
away on the billows. 

Nor were these the most grievous causes of discontent. Austria had left 
nothing undone to undermine her popularity. It was still remembered, 
with a shudder, how daringly the regiment which had been enlisted and 
equipped in her name, surrounded as it was by Austrian forces, had, in 
1815, on the first report of Napoleon's landing from Elba, set up the 
cry Vive V Empereur T —a movement which led to its immediate dis¬ 
solution. The Bonaparte family, the Luciens and Louisas, were bribed 


* “ Va pur, Luisa, a V accompagnl Iddio! 

Di Partenope bella all note lido; 

Te al placer sacra invan de figli il grido 
Distorria dal maternof aUp desio. 

Va; di te di tue erne in licto obblio, 

Xiete veleggia indno in grembo a Gmdo; 

N& temer T onda o il barbaresco inftdo 
Ohd ai Be propizio k U fato, altrui si vio. 

. Va; nd t’ aerresti no miseria o pianto, 

Stadditi strazlar del sive d 1’ opra 
i^irar tseendo d degli schiari u vanto. 
va pur; qual sei, qual vali il raonde scotra; 

Tenra i sudditi suoi cerchino intento 
> . Che lor ossa spolpate un di licopra.” 

f was'thought that the duchess went to Naptes for her confinement. 
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into silence and inactivity. Murat was dead, and buried; all hopes and 
wishes of the still redoubted party were, therefore, centered on Maria 
Louisa, said that sickly Duke of Reichstadt, who was dying by. iUohes in 
his imperial prison. Placed in the centre of the late Itwan ^gdom, 
Maria Louisa, a toontan, was still formidable; she soon ceased 

to be a virtuous woman ! 

The journey to Aix was one of Mettemich’s coups dUktat. She was 
now urged on in her profligate career, till she became a by-word to her 
partisans. Her father had sacrificed her heart as a bride; he was now 
willing to immolate her fame as a wife. 

The unnatural parent liad lus intent. In Milan, at Venice, she was 
greeted with loud shouts, “ Long live the Countess of Neippeig I" would 
it had been so ! but Napoleon was forgotten years before he had written 
his fond uxorious testament. The 5th of May, 1824, came at last, 
but too late; then only was she married I “ Connubium vocat; hoc 
prsetexit nomine culpam !” The epoch of Maria Louisa’s connexion with 
General Neipperg was happy enough for her subjects. The general was 
humane and righteous ; stubborn and obstinate like any Gennan, indeed, 
but abhorrent of violent measures ; conscientious at any rate, if ever you 
succeeded in hammering reason into his dull head. He was no iriend 
to the priests ; and countenanced the university in its differences with 
the neighbouring Jesuits of Modena. He affected popular manners ; 
could be very droll, when he chose, addressing the people in the patois of 
the countiy. 

He died on the 22nd of December, 1828. His Hungarian regiment 
attended his funeral, his war-steed bled on his grave. Maria Lomsa 
sought consolation in change of air. 

From this union with Neipperg the duchess had three children. She 
built a palace for their habitation, on the hills near Tula j she put herself 
into communication with Fellemberg, for their education. The eldest, a 
daughter, was married to Lniai Canvitate, one of the broken-down 
native noblemen; the second, the Count of Montenovo (the Italian for 
Neipperg), is now an ofiicer in an Austrian regiment; the third, a girl, 
died in childhood. 

If we were to believe all the scandals current at Parma, Neipperg bad 
no easy time with his imperial mistress. Her confessor, Neurhel, a 
strappipg German youth, stout and rosy, was made Bishop of Evestalla, 
then of Parma, to remove him from his too fond penitept. daptain 
Crotti, the handsomest Italian ever bom, was not allowed to do fluty at 
the palace; and an Irishman, MacAulay, at Magavoli, was also suspected 
of being too intimate a secretary to tfiis most susceptible lady. Another 
of her secretaries, Richter, was looked upon as Neipperg’s successor in 
the duchess’s good graces ; and more lately she was, it appears, privately 
married to Count Bombelles, a French emigraut, whom she raised to the 
dignity of her prime-minister. 

It was most to be deplored that this singular woman, too similar in 
this to the profligate Joanna If. of Naples? should deem it necessary to 
alter her policy,'and upset church and state on every assumption of a 
new favourite. Had it been otherwise, people would have less troubled 
themselves about her private concerns. Parma was long accustomed to 
dissolute sovereigns. But Maria Louisa gave up her states where 
bestowed her heart. Her confidants yiesa also rulers and governors. 
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Kur ofiBsnee agiuost public morals invariably led to the conculcatton of 
public rights. No wonder if her good people were scandalised. 

> « Daughter of the North* they exclaimed* “ ere these the lessons of 
continence you give to the glowing bosoms of the childred of Italy ? Is 
it to set such an example that Heaven bestowed upon you a crown* a long 
line of illustrious ancestors* the glory of a beautiful name ? Is it for 
such an occupant that we bow before the throne, bring the fruits of our 
toil at its feet, and offer up our prayers for its preservation T* 

In such a state of things, the tidings of the French Revolution of July* 
1830, reached Parma. Men’s minds had never been at rest in Italy 
since 1814. Conspiracies had been found out at Parma in 1820, and the 
state prisons had been crowded with distinguished inmates. But those 
were the days of General Neipperg, who refused his countenance to any 
effusion of blood. A few luckless Carbonari were sent to a little mock 
Speilberg, the fortress of Compiano* on the Apennines* but before the 
end of two years the day of clemency dawned* and they were all allowed 
to eat their Christmas turkey in the bosom of their families. 

The government of Parma gained credit for comparative mildness and 
liberality. People were allowed to read and talk. They read and talked 
themselves into a downright frensy when the French proclaimed that 
they would secure all independent states from foreign interference. This 
principle of non-intervention was a signal for a general outbreak. The 
smaller Italian governments could live by Austria alone; and Austria, it 
was understood, would now be compelled to look on unconcerned. 

From Bologna to Modena, from Faenza to Rimini, all over central 
Italy* up flew the tri-colour standard. Prelates and sbirri, Jesuits and 
thief-takers, gave way before the storm. Without one drop of bloodshed 
two millions of Italians were their own masters. The insurrection soon 
reached the boundaries of Maria Louisa’s dominions. 

The animosity between this illustrious lady and her humble subjects 
was now at its highest pitch. The exchequer was utterly exhausted. 
The successor of General Neipperg, for the time being* one Baron Ver- 
clein, had recourse to the desperate expedient of a paper currency. A 
tremendous riot was the consequence. The government had to give up 
their measure* and Maria Louisa curled her auburn ringlets with her 
florin notes. Tumults and mutinies broke out among the students at the 
university; young men of the best families were thrown intc% prison ; 
Parma was .d&ily the scene of tumult and violence, when lo! one fine 
mornifig, the tri-colour flag waves on the bridge of the Euza* five miles 
out of town, on the borders 1 

It was then Carnival: a lovely spring weather. Early in February 
people gathered violets in the fields, 'lliere was walking, and riding, 
and driving of myriads of people, anxiou;: to hail the “ rainbow of liberty.’' 
The young women cut up green, red* and white ribbons ; the young men 
loaded their fowling-pieces ; Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred 
grenadiers ; she levelled her six-pounders ; harangued her troops on the 
square-of her palace; the drawbridges of the citadel were raised up ; the 
city gates belragured and dosed. Parma* astonishing to relate* was 
declared in a state of siege ! Day and night squadrons m heavy dragoons 
with drawn swewds and lighted torches* deared the streets with ominous 
tramp. There was a dead silence. 

Horses* however* it was soon found out cannot run* nor soldiers watch 
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«uad stand (or erer. After three days of patrolling’, mea mid beasts were 
exhaiisted and sleepy. Maria Louisa asked for a reinfncembnt from the 
Austrian ganison at Piacenza. The Austrian commander, " with best 
respects,'* replied, **he bad no orders.” 

The people pecMd out of windows. A muzzle of a fowling-piece was 
also seen insidiously looking out here and there. The dragoons paused 
in their course. The fowling-pieces took courage and came out into the 
streets. They joined in little clusters, they swelled into little mobs ; they 
awept away in one vast mass. Square after square, row after row, the 
doem troops lost ground till the scene of skirmishing was transferred to the 
doors of the palace. There the two factions stood confronting each other: 
every man in his rank, undei his leader, measuring with wistful eyes the 
ehances of the day. 

It was like a rehearsal of a Greek tragedy. In that dreadful suspense, 
the duchess, terrified, all bathed in tears, appeared on her balcony, resting 
on the arm of Baron Cornacchia, a popular minister. She wared her 
arms on high, appealing to the generous feelings of the storming multi¬ 
tude. The sight of her produced an indefinable sensation. The people 
rushed forwaid as if to hear her i^ords. It pressed forward as one bod^ 
against the palace walls. It wound itself round the ducal troops, like ft 
huge seipent, and serried them in its coils. In the twinkling of an eye, 
muskets changed masters, cannons were spiked, under Maria Louisa*8 
-eyes. Not a gun was fired, not a bayonet levelled. What was it? 
Why merely this! Maria Lomsa was at the mer(^ of her subjects! 

National guards organised: the fortress, the gaol, the gates of the city 
taken by storm. Baron Verclein and a few others sought their safe^ in 
fiight; and before sunset order and silence were restored. It was cm a 
Sunday, February 13, 1831. tP 

On the following morning the heads of the people proceeded to business. 
They appointed a generalissimo, colonels, and other officers of the national 
guard, a new ministry, &c. All these acts Maria Louisa was fain to 
sanction with her name. 

During three days the poor duchess slept little and ate nothing. Her 
palace had become the house of call for all the idlers in town—shabby 
fellows with huge whiskers and dangling rapiers, stalked up scornfully to 
her, and half sneeiing, half threatening, gave her the benefit of tneir 
advice. 

She might have died with fright, had her captivity been, prolonged. 
But some of the hearts of the softer youths about her were not* proof 
against her feminine sonow. A squadron of national guards was drawn 
up: one of the ducal carriages was orfiered round. Under the escort of 
ber humane champions, ere tnw people were well aware of what was going 
on, she was driven to the Po at Lucca, and there ferried over to her father’s 
dominions. Hence she was directed to betake herself to her good town 
of Piacenza, under protection of the Austrian garrison. ^ 

It was thus that the people of Parma, for a short respite, rid themselves 
of her presence. After ^at, there was oritwing and blustering for four 
weeks with “ no king over Israel.” The national guards and the patriots 
had it all their own way. It was a blessed time, God knows, and the 
Parmesans can hardly recall it without tears. Order was never brokeq, 
no law violated. No one can believe what good boys Italians can be 
when left to themselves. 
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' It was but a short dream as it turaed out. Louis Pluiippe shook hands 
with Mettemich. The non'^mtonrentton bubble faiint~-»the Austrians 
marohed forward. There were two hours* fight at Fioremola. The re> 
volutionary government had sent about 120 fowling-piec^, mostiy young 
students, to secure the territory, maintain order, and stir up thespirats of the 
ignorant peasantry. A body of 1200 Hungarians with horse and cannon 
sallied out of Piacenza, caught the youngsters asleep, scattered in every 
dwelhng and inn of the town. The young volunteers rubbed their eyes, 
and threw open their windows; from every house, from every tavern, the 
fowling-pieces were heard rattling merrily; a body of twelve horsemen— 
they were ex-body gpiards of the duchess— cut their way through the 
enemy's ranks with their own good swords. Two of the Italians fell: 
the Hungarians lost about a score of their number. The lack of ammu¬ 
nition brought about a close of hostilities. The Italians surrendered at 
discretion with ropes round their necks, for a climax of ignominy, carry¬ 
ing their unloaded fowling-pieces on their backs ; they were marched to 
Piacenza, and thrown into the dungeons of that very citadel in which the 
fugitive duchess had taken up her quarters. 

The report of the ill-treatment of their prisoners, prompted the Parme¬ 
sans to dire deeds of reprisals. Eight young men set out in disguise 
with post-chaises, travelled across a portion of the Modenese territory, and 
by a daring camisado laid hands on the person of the Bishop of Guastalla 
—that same dainty chaplain and spiritual director the gay duchess was 
once so fond of, now a portly prelate, but still fair and ruddy—from the 
heart of his diocese, from the comforts of his sofa, in the prime of his > after¬ 
noon skstUy they hurried him to their coach, drove him away to Parma, 
where he was to remain as a hostage; but where all his hardships consisted 
ii^eavy dinners, with which they kept stuffing him into fits of apoplexy. 
And yet when his release came at length, so terribly was the good 
German scared out of his wits, that nothing could induce him to stay: he 
took flight beyond the Alps, like a flurried owl, never stopping till he 
found himself among his German friends at home, whence it took his royal 
mistress no little trouble to induce him to return. 

The rejoicings at Parma continued yet a few days. National airs rang 
merrily, newspapers sold admirably, and a wag brought out a precious 
pamphlet, entitl^ “ The Life and Miracles of Maria Louisa.” 

On the 13th of March, at the break of day, a thick close column of 
§00 Pandours thronged before the eastern gate; at noon 16,000 Croats, 
Hungarians, and Bohemians, with a train of heavy artillery, came up from 
the west. The weather, which had been clouldlees during four blessed weeks, 
broke up in cold wintry showers. The Austrians were in their element. 

Eight hundred of the most daring spirits in town had been sent on 
some fool 8 errand in the mountrins. The few remaining were dragged 
any by main force from the town-gates, where they wished to ex- 
mRnge one more shot. The partisans of the non-resistance society had 
it all their own way. 

Three m<Mitb8 after thhT easy restovation df her power, riie runaway 
duchess graced her capital with her presence. Shop and windows were 
shut up. At the theatre the officers of the Austrian garrison raised the 
loyal eiy, ** Es lebe Maria Louisa!^ It was the ri^ial fin: the eau(^ 
citaMQa to leave the theatre. 
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Manft Louisa confined herself to her palace. She surrounded her^lf 
with Austrian courtiers. Her tribunals proceeded against the rebels. 
But her sbirri did their wort clumsily, because reluctantly. Her judges 
could bring no welhstaited charge against her prisoners. None was 
arrested except an old count, too old, and a few youngsters too proud, to 
fly. Gendarmes, witnesses, judges, ail were Italians, all had been as 
guilty in their hearts as the rebels they had to deal with. The members 
of tne revolutionary government were discharged; and seeing how 
all the rest of the prisoners would equally escape her, Maria Louisa 
was advised to play a magnanimous part, by publishing a universal 
amnesty, from which, however, without rhyme or reason, twentv*one in¬ 
dividuals, who had been convicted of no crime, who had not even been 
indicted, were excepted. Some of them were the fellows, whose huge 
whiskers and trying sabres haunted tho duchess in her dreams, and 
against whom she could never overcome her antipathy. Such, even in 
the mildest states, was justice in Italy, such clemency! 

Meanwhile, schooled by adver«ity, Maria Louisa sought better advisers 
than amongst her Austrian minions. There lived then at Parma ^ 
cobbler’s son, by name Vincenzo Mistrali, who had exchanged his father’s 
awl into a portable book shop, and who picked out knowledge from the 
greasy volumes he hawked about the streets. He had developed consider¬ 
able talents as a poet and a statesman under the French empire, and had 
for several years filled the office of governor of the city of Parma, during 
the first years of Maria Louisa’s dominion. 

This able and conscientious man was now trusted with the shattered 
finances of the state, and by a wise and firm rule ho got his sovereign out 
of debt. The duchess herself was the first victim of the minister’s econo¬ 
mical schemes. He reduced her household; bullied her singers and fiddlers 
from court; carried havoc and devastation amongst her parrots and 
monkeys ; finally, he laid hold of a gfolden cradlo of the King of Rome, a 
gplt and jewelled toilet-table, a chair, and other tiumpeiy articles that 
constituted the pride of Maria Louisa’s establishment, the greatest lions 
exhibited for the wouder of foreign visitors; he sold the diamonds, he 
melted the gold ; he filled the exchequer. The budget soon presented 
favourable results. Maria Louisa would have grumbled. But Metter- 
nich recommended prudence, and the salutary reforms were completed. 

Private and public chagrins now preyed upon the duchess’s mind.. One 
of her Austrian agents, Sartorio, the fehief director of the*p0li(Se, was 
stabbed in broad daylight in the midst of a crowd. Her Austrian auuliar 
ries hod daily squabbles with her peoplp. Earthquake, famine, and pes¬ 
tilence successively ravaged her states. She was summoned to Vienna to 
receive the lass breath of her eldest bom, a few years afterwards she stood 
by the death-bed of the emperor her father. Her health, undermined by 
disorders, now gave way before repeated strokes of calamity. Her court 
had lost its lustre, her capital its wonted gaiety. 

In this state of distress she bethought'h^elf of the priests. Like many 
a wanton she was destined to die a bigot. * Chance brought to Parma 
that Count fiombelles, an emigrS of the narrowminded school of 
Charles X ; a snufly, bewigged old do^ud, but who enjoyed golden 
opinions with the beymnes and hegueules of the elder branch of the Bour¬ 
bons. He was the man after her own heart, at any rate. He eSected her 
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eonvernon, confessed, absolved, and, at last, privately married her, in 1834. 
I’riests and monks were soon in the ascendancy. The last years of her 
life were spent in the achievement of that great work, to which her coun¬ 
cillor incessantly urged her, the restoration of the Jesuits. The people 
47f Parma opposed the measure with frantic, unabating rage. Tt was not 
only the students at the university, the hoys at the elementary schools, 
who rose in frequent riots, hung up Loyola in effigy; deserted the 
echool-room en masse ; it was not only men of letteie, such as the cele¬ 
brated Pietro Giordani, who published pamphlets, stuck up pasquinades 
at the corners of tlie streets. Her very Italian ministers, with the pru¬ 
dent Mistrali at their head, protested against the re-introduction of the 
detested order. 

All in vain I Mistrali was luckily removed by death; his colleagues 
wanted his energy and consistency. Maria Louisa was wilful for once in 
her life. Bombelles reigned without control. A posse of Austrian troops 
once more made its appearance. Numerous arrests thinned the ranks of 
the most violent opponents, and daunted the remainder. So, at last, the 
ravens of Loyola came; how many years’ indulgence Maria Louisa bar¬ 
gained for with them I know not, but her subjects never forgave her. 

The accession of Pius IX., the universal ferment throughout Italy re¬ 
newed the qualms of her terror of 1831. Parma was once more too hot 
for her, and two-thirds of the year were regularly spent at Schonbrunn. 

Reports of her approaching abdication were rife. She was weary of a 
power she had, in fact, never wielded ; of a grandeur that had too long 
since faded. Her Italian sovereignty, so tempting in anticipation, had 
burned ashes in its fruition. It was a mercy that death released her. 
Alas for the hero’s relict! Now can men see the wisdom of the whole¬ 
some old Hindoo practice, that burnt widows on the ashes of the de¬ 
parted. Hero’s consorts, in that blessed country, never lost caste. Lofty 
empresses dwindled not into fie-fie duchesses, nor closed a sublime 
tragedy into a scandalous farce. Had Maria Louisa been immolated on 
her husband’s funeral pile ; had she been dealt with at Paris as she would 
at Seringapatam, why, then the Duke of Lucca would have reigned at 
Parma two and thirty years sooner. 

The Duke of Lucca! that it should be written that even Maria 
Louisa, with all her foibles, could ever be regretted ! The Duke of 
Lucca! Three months are barely elapsed since he magnanimously 
“ made-*:!away with the spoons*.” After loud blustering and menac¬ 
ing, marching and counter-marching of troops in his puny kingdom of 
terror, he found out that system did not answer. The Lucchese were too 
atrong for him. He turned his back upon them. By a miserable shuffie, 
however, he pretended to be disposed to yield. He declared he would 
** only rule by love.” He gained four i»nd twenty hours’ breathing time, 
and secured nis plate! With his pictures and marbles he had made ducks 
and drakes ages ago; when he came over to England, affected liberal 
notions, aped Protestantism, sought for the friendship of Italian exiles at 
the British Mureum ; set dbout a vernacular version of the Bible. He 
studied political economy and ran himself into debt at Mivart’s; he left 
England .with an enviable reputation. 

And now the duchess is dead; long live the duke! The duke—why, 
M the duke! Snug at Milan, under Austrian shelter. The duke 
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tarries behind,.but,forward the Hungarians march. The duchy; of Parma 
is no match for the might of the Austrian empire. The QuOrier^ Be* 
vietoaxid Blackwood have said it, Uie Italians are a pack of cowards, and 
Parma ofl^ra no iesi«riance. 

Come on, your rwal highness ! Austria has conquered; your subjects 
are at your feet. The duke is not reassured yet. He plays hide acul 
seek with his beloved people. He sends forth turgid, haughty pro<dama> 
tions, but keeps at a respectful distance. He will tread on tlie footsteps of 
his predecessor. He shifts his quarters from Milan to Modena; any- 
where but to Parma; or if ever to Parma, in the dark only, by stealth, 
like a skulking malefactor. There are desperate fellows yet in Italy, 
thinks he. Did not five youths at Lucca stand up like so many targets 
to be shot at by the soldiery ? and are there no fowling-pieces at Parma ? 
The conquering hero, with 12,000 Germans to back him, with legion# 
of spies, thief-takers, scribes, and pharisees to smoke out plots and 
treasons, dares not come forward yet. His reasoning is akin to that of 
Don Abbondio in Manzoni’s story ; “ If ever I get a good leaden bullet in 
my back, will all the might of Austria ever remove it?” 

The gallant Duke of Lucca! He comes down upon his subjects like an 
enemy ; and he will force them to pay the expenses of that wanton, un¬ 
provoked invasion. He will bring his English minister of the finances 
along with him j with a whole cabinet of Germans, French—Hottentots, 
if need be—to fatten on his people like leeches, to drain them to the last 
drops of blood. 

Such are now thy rulers, O, Italy I and, as a climax of ignominy, they 
are designated as Italian princes. Italian princes! God forgive you I 
This littlo Carlo Ludovico, tins scion of the Bourbons of Spain, issued 
from the Bourbons of France, what has he in common with Italy ? He 
is the grandson of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, and of Maria Amelia of 
Austria. He was born, Heaven knows where, in times when Napoleon 
sent his royal rabble strolling and begging all over the world. He is 
wedded to Austria; has married his son and heir to France. There is 
not a drop of Italian blood in all their veins. I tell y’ou, call them court- 
bred if you like, call them heaven-born, only not Italian. Italy has had 
tyrants of her own breeding, and they were ruthless, faithless men ; but 
not such cravens, such despicable things as he of Parma. As warriors, 
as statesmen, as lovers of the arts, they had yet some redeeming points 
about them. Octavio Farnese mounted the throne in sheer despite of 
Charles V., and grappled single-handed with all the mi^t of the 
Austrian. His Bourbon successor stands in awe of his subjects ere they 
raise even a single cry against him, aAd all the power of Austria is in¬ 
sufficient to restore him to his senses. An Italian, indeed ! The meanest 
drummer in a regiment of Pandours is more entitled to that once- 
honoured appellation. So long as Austria forces you upon us ; so long 
as civilised Europe suffers a defenceless people to be trodden like dust, 
Charles Louis of Bourbon, come on, grind us, plunder us, torture us. 
Be our slave-driver, oiu* gaoler, our headsman. Only be none of us! 
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A GRAyBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. XII. 

Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

Tlie Writer ie introduced to Sir Walter Scott, and breakfasts with him—His 
cordial Pleasantry—l>^arture from Edinburgh and Visit to Abbotsford— 
Vindication of its Architecture—The Owner’s exclusive Eove of the Mediaeval 
Times and Style—The Armoury and the Library—Admirable Letter from Sir 
Walter—His Illness—Extracts from “An Invocation”—Ungenerous Befleo- 
tions, occasioned by his Reverses, exposed and rebuked—The Defence of his 
Memory a Public Duty, 

If the exact date of the most trivial circumstance will sometimes fix 
itself in the memory, well may I recollect that so memorable an occur¬ 
rence as my first interview with the illustrious Sir Walter Scott took, 
place on the 7th of July, 1827. 

Having left Speir’s Hotel, in Edinburgh, at an early hour, I proceeded 
to the Court-house, in which a few persons were already assembled, 
awaiting the arrival of the judges. At one extremity of a railed enclo¬ 
sure, below the elevated platform appropriated to their lordships, sat Sir 
Walter, in readiness for bis official duties as clerk of the court, but snatch¬ 
ing the leisure moments, as was his wont, and busily engaged in writing, 
apparently undisturbed by the buzzing in the court, and the trampling 
feet of constant new comers. The thoughts which another man would 
have wasted, by gazing vacantly around liira, or by “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” he was probably at that moment embalming, by committing to 
paper some portion of his immortal works. Let me frankly confess that 
nis first appearance disappointed me. His heavy figure, his stooping 
attitude, the lowering gray brow, and unanimated features, gave him, as 
I thought, a nearer resemblance to a plodding farmer, than to the weird 
magician and poet whose every look should convey the impression that 
he was “ of imagination all compact.” Quickly, however, were his linea¬ 
ments revivified and altered when, upon glancing at a' letter of introduc¬ 
tion, which my companion had placed before him, he hastened up to the 
rail to welcome me. His gray eyes twinkled beneath his uplifted brows, 
his mouth became wreathed with smiles, and his countenance assumed a 
benignant radiance as he held out his hand to me, exclaiming,—‘‘ Ila ! 
my brother scribbler ! I am right glad to see you,” Not easily, “ while 
memo^*holds her seat,” will that condescending phrase and most cordial 
reception be blotted from my mind. On learning that I should be com- 

E elled to quit Edinburgh in two days, my fellow-traveller, Mr. Barron Field, 
aving business at the Lancaster assizes, he kindly invited us to dine with 
him, either on that day or the next, for both of which, however, we were 
unfortunately pre-engaged. Though the parties who had thus bespoken 
us were barrister friends, from whose society I anticipated no small plea¬ 
sure, most willingly would I hare forfeited it, had I foreseen the greater 
delight and honour in which 1 might have participated. Positively, I 
must see something of you before you leave ‘ Auld Reekie,’ ” kindly re¬ 
sumed Sir Walter. Suppose you come and breakfast with me to-morrow, 

suffering me to escape when I must make my appearance in court.” To 
this proposition we gave an eager assent, and I need scarcely add that on 
the following morning we presented ourselres at his door, within a minute 
of the time specified. 
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Our host was dressed, and ready to receive us ; his daughter, Miss 
Scott, presently made her appearance, shortly followed by her brother, 
Mr. Charles Scott. During our short meal 1 can recall one remark of 
Sir Walter which, trivial as it was, may be deemed characteristic of his 
jealousy in the minutest things that touched the good reputation of Scot* 
land. I happened to observe that I had never before tasted bannocks, 
when he entreated me, and earnestly i 
of them by the specimen before me, as 
well bak^; Our conversation cliiefly 
city, so grand and picturesque from its 
trast of its old and new towns^ I expressed an unbounded admiration. 
Our host, however, assured me that the Highland scenery would have 
been found much more romantic and imposing, and expressed his wonder, 
considering the^uiokness, facility, and economy with which it might now 
be explored, that I should lose so favourable an opportunity of proceeding 
further north, even if I did not pay my respects to the Hebrides. 

A few months before my visit to Scotland, 1 had dedicated a little 
work to Sir Walter, forwarding to him a copy, in which I had thus 
endeavoured to express my great and sincere reverence for his character. 
“ It is not yopr reputation as a writer, however unrivalled it may be, 
that constitutes your best fame. No, sir, you have achieved a still fairer 
renown. You have exalted the tone and feeling, as well as the quality of 
our literature, by discarding from it all that jealousy, bitterness, and 
malice which had stigmatised authors with the hereditary appellation of 
the irritable race. The future Hercules announced himself by strangling 
these serpents in the very outset of his career. By your gentleness and 
urbanity towards your predecessors, when exercising the functions of an 
editor or a commentator; by the generous encouragement which you have 
seized every occasion of extending to your contemporaries; by the liberality 
and courtesy which have invariably marked your conduct, whenever there 
was an opportunity for their display, you have afforded an illustrious 
example that the highest and noblest qualities of the head and heart will 
generally be found in coiyunction; and have enabled England to boast that 
her literary Bayard neither fears a rival nor a reproach.” 

That any notice would be taken of a merited tribute, which all England 
was equally ready to proffer, never entered into my contemplation ; but 
this very natural conjecture proved to be erroneous. From the breakfast 
party I have been describing, my friend and myself were relucjtantly 
tean^ng ourselves away, that our host might not be too late for ^e-court, 
and already had we reached the hall, when Sir Walter, detaining me by 
the button, drew me a little on one side, as he smd, witli a mystifying 
smile and tone, 

“ Did it ever happen to you, when you were a good little boy at school, 
that your mother sent you a parcel, in the centre of which she bad depo* 
sited your favourite sweetmeat, whereof you had no sooner caught a 
glimpse, than you put it aside, that you might wait for a half holiday, 
and, carry it with you to some siug corner where you could enjoy it 
without fear of interruption 

“ Such a thing may have occurred,” said I, much marvelling whither 
this strange inquiry was to lead. 

“ Well,” resumed my colloquist, ** I hav« received lately a literary., 
dainty, ^arii^ the name of—(here he mentioned the title of the woricl 
had sent him). Now, 1 cannot peruse it comfortably in Edinburgh, with 


epeated the request, not to judge 
they were badl^ made, and not 
turned upon Edinburgh, of which 
locality, so striking from the con- 
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the daily claims of the Court of Session, and a variety of other interrup¬ 
tions ; out when I get back to Abbotsford, won't I sit down in my own 
snu^ study, and devour it at my leisure.'' 

Sir Walter’s time, I well knew, was inhnitely too precious to be wasted 
in the perusal of ai^ production from my pen ; but the kindness of his 
speech, and the playml bonkommie of his manner, were not the less ma¬ 
nifest, and not the less gratefully felt. He had politely invited me to 
visit him at Abbotsford, when he should return to it, and though I could 
not avail myself of his courtesy, I determined to make acquaintance with 
the mansion which, scdidly as he hod constructed it, was dest^d to be 
the least enduring of his works. After another hasty ramble, therefore, 
over the most picturesque city in Europe—a city of which its enlightened 
and hospitable inhabitants may well be prc^—1 bade it a reluctant adieu, 
and started for Abbotsford, fraught with abundant rt^llections and 
pleasant anticipations, most of which bore reference to Sir Waher Scott. 

Not over pleasant, however, did I find the approacli to his mansion, 
for the river had been swollen by heavy rains, the waters threatened to 
enter our post-chaise, and the rocky ground sorely tried its springs. 
Probably trie old abbots never ventured across the ford, to which they 
have bequeathed their name, in a close carriage. The surrounding locali¬ 
ties presented but small attraction, for though the far extending Dowrs 
scenery was enlivened by the river, and its prevailing bareness was re¬ 
lieved by wide plantations over the demesne, the latter were too young- 
at that period to assume any more dignified appearance than that of un¬ 
derwood. By this time, they have, probably, grown out of their sylvan 
pupillage. 

Spite of the ridicule which, from the erection of Strawberry Hill, to 
the present day, has been lavished upon such modem antiques ; spite of 
the very questionable taste which induced Sir Walter to embody in his 
new house old materials, occasionally exhibiting remote dates and heraldic 
emblazonments, until tbe incongruous structure might well be termed an 
architectural anachronism; I myself could find no fault with either the 
conception or the execution of this most interesting pile. To me it 
offered a mural presentment of the mind, as u ell as a fitting receptacle for 
the body of a man, all whose predilections and associations were with the 
middle ages; and who had so little sympathy with the classical, that he 
could derive no gratification from Roman antiquities, even when he stood, 
at a It^q^ period, within the ve^ precincts of the Colosseum. For pagan 
remains, and the five orders or Vitruvius, he cared not a rush. It was 
his object to build up an imitation of the mediaeval style, not so close or 
’slavish, however, as to unfit it for the requirements of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. The armoury, therefore, which, as the paramount object, would 
have occupied the largest chamber in a barbnial castle, was restricted to 
a moderately-sized hall; while the principal apartment was appropriated 
to such a splendid library as became the most eminent author of a literary 
age. ^ * . 

A building composed of such materials, constituted a museum of 
relics so rich in historical associations, and many of them bearing such 
immediate reference to some of his novels, that almost every stone might 
literally b^eaid to ** prate of his whereabout.” While deriving an in- 
its present ownership, Abbotsford conjured up a new one out 
of tne ^st, leaving the spectator in doubt which had imparted to him 
tb^ ipost pleasurable sensation. What man of suggestive mind, for iu- 
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stance, could pass the gateway of the Edinburgh Tolbooth, reconstructed 
■where it now stands—that gateway through which so many had dragg^ 
themselves with heavy hearts, in anticipation of their merited doom, or 
from which they had bounded away in the rapture of recovered liberty, with¬ 
out extemporising imaginary^hovels almost as numerous as the motes that 
animate tlie sunbeam ? To me the whole scene appeared a fairy land of 
terra Jirma —a dream of realities ; and when I reflected that all had been 
accomplished by an author’s copyright money, I yielded to a preposterous 
vanity, suggested by Sir Walter’s ^ompliment of “ brother scribbler,” 
and whispered to myself^ in imitation of the painter “ ed io anche sono 
autdre!' The wizard poet, the Amphion of his day, had built up these 
walls with his lyre, and methought the sculptured heads that surmounted 
them, not less musical than that of Memnon when vocalised by Apollo’s 
rays, still gave out melodious sounds that recalled his early poems, novels, 
and romances. 

Small as was the armoury in the hall, it excelled many a larger collec¬ 
tion in curiosities, most of the weapons having an liistorical or personal 
interest attached to them. Some of these were donations from indivi¬ 
duals, but when Sir Walter became a purchaser of such rarities, he must 
have laboured under the disadvantage of raising the market price against 
himself. The gun of an obscure marauder could be of little value to 
any one ; but when it was known to have belonged to Rob Roy, the hero 
of a popular novel, and was to be sold to the author of the work, it ac¬ 
quired an adscititious enhancement, which must have rendered its purchase 
much more expensive. In the library 1 noticed a splendidly bound set of our 
national chronicles, presented by George IV., one of tlie very few instances 
ever evinced by that monarch of a taste for books, or of any attention to 
an author. In one of his poems, Sir Walter cautions the reader that— 

He who -vi'oulcl see Melrose aright, 

Must view it by the pale mooiiligiit ; 

but as I bad been told that he himself had never taken his own advice, I 
proceeded to inspect the abbey in the daytime, and in my next morning’s 
drive over a dreary moor of forty miles to Otterburn, had abundant time 
to reflect upon all that 1 had scon and heard in the modern Athens, and 
in the residence of our age’s most illustrious writer. 


In the following year, I had occasion to solicit a favou r Sir 

Walter Scott, which was granted with his usual promptitude and cour¬ 
tesy. A paragraph had found its way into print, penned by an amicable 
but indiscreet hand, stating the writer’s "belief that I shared the opinions 
of a mutual friend, who, in the temerity of youth—it might almost be said 
of boyhood—had avowed sentiments of a most unorthodox tendency. 
The paragraph was perfectly gratuitous and unauthorised. Keeping scru¬ 
pulously aloof from polemical discussion, I had never looked with any 
other feeling than that of compassion upon the wretched gladiators who, 
in the name of a religion that inculcates pedee and lote, carry on such 
an incessant war of hatred in the spiritual arena. From political disqui¬ 
sitions I had been equally averse, but enough, it seems, had escjmed to 
subject me to a reviewer’s accusation of being “ sadly tainted with libe¬ 
ralism a charge not altogether harmless in the high Tory days of which 
1 am writing. 

During the discussions occasioned by John Scott’s attack upon Blaek- 
Fcb .— von. nxxxii. no. cccxxvi. s 
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toood^s Magazine^ and the fatal duel that ensued, I had expressed my 
imqualifled condemnation of the ungenerous and personal warfare waged 
hy that periodical against all its political opponents ; and when I recol¬ 
lected how freely 1 had spoken upon thb subject, it seemed not unlikely 
that its conductors might avail themselves of the paragraph in question,, 
to assail me on the ground of my imputed heterodoxy. Nothing is more 
probable than that Blackwood's people never troubled their heads about 
the approbation or dislike of so obscure an individual; and I myself, re¬ 
verting to the circumstance at this ^stance of time, am not without fears 
that the smiling reader may compare me to poor old Dennis, the critic, 
who was afraid that Louts XIV., at the treaty of Utrecht, would ansist 
upon his being given up, because ho had disparaged the French nation in 
some of his plays. 

Under the apprehensions stated, groundless as they maj' have been, 
I wrote to Sir Walter Scott avowing my perfect readiness to submit to 
any criticism, however severe, in my literary capacity ; but requesting 
his interference to prevent any onslaught upon theological grounds from 
the parties in question, over whom I believed his influence to be para¬ 
mount, and who had no right whatever to hold me responsible for the un¬ 
authorised averments of another. This preamble is not eudited in any 
spirit of egotism, but to render intelligible the following axtraets from 
Sir Walter’s reply: 

“ Sin,—I am honoured and obliged by your letter, as showing a con¬ 
fidence in the feelings with which a man who has professed literature 
honourably ought to receive such a communication. I have not seen the 
passages of which you complain, but I sufficiently understand their ten¬ 
dency to know that they must have produced painful efiects upon your 
mind. The old S[)anlsh proverb says, ‘ keep me from my friends, and I 

will keep myself from my enemies.’ Mr. - I only know from his 

writings, but these show so much more cleverness than judgment, that I 
can easily conceive he may have placed a friend in the new predicament 
of having a right to complain of his proceedings without having a right 
to tax the motives. 

“ I will write to Lockhart by to-day’s post, and have no doubt he will 
do in the matter what justice may require. As to his battle with the 
Athenmun, I have not seen the attack, but sliould conceive him very 
fool’fh if he takes any notice of it. Blackwood's Magazine has no pro- 
fesse?^.?ditor; but I will speak to one of the most influential contributors, 
with whom, I believe, I may have some interest. 

“ As for poor-, I alwayg thought there was a strain of insanity, 

both in the character of his genius and of his religious opinions, and that 
he was more of a fanatic in his insane philosophy, than of a deliberate 
propagator of irreligious doctrines. 

“ I think-’s work, from the samples I have seen, injudicious, and 

open to much censure * * *. This is a matter, however, in which I 

t^e little inter^, for I have lived in the literary world long enough to 
avoid every thing approacHing to literary squabbles, and would as soon 
fight with my fists as with iny pen. 

“ Mr.-cannot, I suppose, refuse you the explanation which you 

have a right to require, vn hich must place you rectus in curia with all but 
those who are afflicted with the incurable blindness of those who will not 
see. But these gentlemen’s unfortunate ophthalmia is never of an infectious 
nature, for common sense and honest truth always finds its own level. 
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“ I am happy you placsed it in my power to do any thing' which can be 
in the least degree of probable use to you. I will engage that Lockhart 
acts as a man of honour ought to do. As to Blackwood’s correspondents, 
there is too much horse play in their raillery to conciliate my entire ap¬ 
probation, but such as I know, are men incapable of more than jocular 
mischief, and, I am sure, would never misrepresent you voluntarily in so 
painful a particular. ^ 

“ I am writing in our ulourt, with all the tumult of the bar on one 
side, and the respectable prosing of •the bench on the other, and beg, 
therefore, that you will excuse all verbal errors, and believe me, 

“ Your faithful, humble servant, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

“ Edinburgh, February 1 ” 


It is probable, as almady intimated, that the hostility I had anticipated 
was never meditated ; it is certain that no attempt was ever made to 
carry it into execution; in either case, this adinirahlc letter proves how 
completely its writer could sequester his mind, amid all the distractions 
of the forensic Babel ; w'hile it adds one more to the innumerable in¬ 
stances of his ready and cordial benevolence whenever ho could confer a' 
favour upon a “.brother scribbler.” 

With an unspeakable interest had I contemplated the architectural 
reflex of Sir Walter’s mind in the mansion of Abbotsford ; 1 had visited 
his study, and sat in the very chair wherein he composed some of his im¬ 
mortal works: 1 had conversed with him in bis intellectual might, had 
seen him in his social happiness, had become acquainted with him while 
he could yet enjoy the living apotheosis of a world’s homage. Alas! 
and must 1 repeat the heart-rending words applied to the dementated 
Southey—“ A few 3'ears more and all was in the dust!”—Yes; aitother 
and a still more distinguished w'riter, was doomed to the most terrible, tlie 
most awful visitation with which our nature can bo afllicted. lie became 
an intellectual wreck, siidiing from a godlike man into mere anthropo¬ 
morphism. Yet, how majestically did ho become exalted, even by the 
circumstances that shattered his fortune and liis mind, making his very 
ruin enhance his glory ! W'ith a chivalrous, an almost romantic sense of 
honour, he sold himself into slavery that his crcditoi's might be free from 
loss. W’ith a niaguanimity that rna^' well be termed sublime, he sacrificed 
lioalth, happiness, sanity, and eventually life itself, to fulfil engagpf^ents 
for which he had been rendered legally responsible by the miscondu^ and 
insolvency of others. 

While hopes w'cre y^et entertained that his mental alienation might 
only be temporary, the writer of these notices published “Au Invoca¬ 
tion,” of which, pleading bis licence as a Graybeard and a Gossip, he will 
repeat the introductory stanzas. 

* Spirits ! Intelligences ! Passions f Breams ! 

Ghosts 1 Genii I Sprites 1 

Muses, that haunt the Heliconian st|eams ! 

Inspiring lights. 

Whose intellectual fires, in Scott combined. 

Supplied the sun of his omniscient mind. 

Yo who have o’or-inform’d and over-wrought 
His teeming soul. 

Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
Prom pole to pole. 

Enlightening others till itself grew dark— 

A midnight heaven wiUiout one starry spark 

s2 
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Spirits of earth and air—of light and gloom, 

Awake! arise t 

Bcstore the victim ye have made—relume 
His darkling eyes. 

Wizards !—Be lUl your magic skill unfurl’d, 

To charm to health the charmer of the world. 

The scabbard, by its sword outworn, repair : 

Give to his lips 

Their lore, than Chrysostom’s more rich and rare ! 

Dispel the eclipse 

That intercepts his intellectual light, - 

And saddens all mankind with tears and night. 

Other circumstances there were immediately precodingf and quickly 
following the death of Sir Walter Scott, that could not fail to awaken 
melancholy reflections on the instability of life, and the vanity of human 
wishes. The partner of his bosom was not suflered to attain old age ; 
his two sons, his two daughters, and his eldest grandson, have been pre¬ 
maturely snatched away ; the flne fortune, the harvest of his genius, 
which he had destined to enrich his family, is scattered to the winds ; and 
the mansion w'hieh he had built up '(vith so fond a magnificence, hoping that 
his descendants for many a generation might occupy it with becoming splen¬ 
dour, is silent and untenanted! Not over generous have been some of the 
remarks, sadly trite and misplaced have been most of the Jeremiades elicited 
by this combined mortality and disappointment. When the gilding disap¬ 
pears from the shrine at which a Mammonitc kneels, it becomes instantly 
unhallowed and disenchanted in his eyes, and there can be little doubt that 
Sir Walter’s reverse of fortune lowered him in the estimation of those 
sordid worldlings who respect merit only so long as it is prosperous and 
wealthy. Possibly there were others whose jealousy was not ungratified 
by the downfall of the master spirit, which had either thrown them com¬ 
pletely into the shade, or had made them “ show like pigmies.” These 
were the carpers and cavillers who now went about, either venting cixt 
and dried quotations from the moralists and satirists, or sapiently exclaim¬ 
ing, “ How strange that a man like Sir Walter, with a world-wide repu¬ 
tation, should ruin himself in the pitiful ambition of becoming a Scottish 
laird ! What covetousness, what insatiable avarice, in insisting upon a 
share of the publisher’s, and even of the paper-maker’s profits, until he 
wa?^ dragged into the partnership by which he was finally ruined. What 
an ey^mnlification of the dog and the shadow! What a lesson for the 
man ** who grasps, and grasps till he can hold no more ?’ ” 

Oh, for the pen of Milton, that I might lash, as they deserve, these 
** apes and monkeys, asses, owls, and dogs! ” Not strange was it, but perfectly 
natural, that Sir Walter, believing his pecuniary means to be fully equ^ 
to the attempt, should seek to realise the vision over which his mind 
had incessantly brooded, and erect a structure which, while it accorded 
with his own cherished tastes, should form an appropriate residence for 
the family that he hoped to found. Neither by his outlay at Abbotsford, 
nor by any indulgence in Selfish profusion elsewhere, was his fortune dis¬ 
sipated. By an unforeseen liability it was drawn into the vortex and 
swallowed up in the Maelstrom of Ballantine’s bankruptcy. Sir Walter 
Scott avaricious ? Preposterous charge! If he had any failing, it was in a 
totally opposite direction, his generotis impulses often prompting him to 
a liberality hardly consistent with his means. Who calls the farmer 
Avaricious when he puts up a fence around his field, to prevent marauders 
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from stealing his flock ? Such was the motive of the arrangement with 
booksellers which has been branded with cupidity. Sir Walter was 
avid bf nothing but his own. To prevent, not to obtain pillage was his 
object. With a proper sense of justice, as well as of his own dignity, he 
refused to toil like a slave, and turn his fine intellect into gold, living all 
the while in comparative poverty, in order that a publisher, possibly an 
idler and a blockhead, might roll in wealth. Such is the unfair system 
of our modern literature, %nd every lover of fair dealing, more especially 
every brother author, should feel grateful to the man who was the first to 
break through this monstrous monopoly and ravage. Far from being a 
churl and a niggard, he only desired to increase his means by preventing 
his property from embezzlement, that so he “might give a wider expan¬ 
sion to his large-hearted beneficence. The foremost censurers of an un- 
prosperous man may sometimes be traced among the leading parasites of 
a successful one, and if Sir Walter, disappointed in none of his expecta¬ 
tions, had'realised a large fortune, and had been enabled to exercise at 
Abbotsford the generous hospitalities so congenial to his nature, it is not 
unlikely that the parties to whom wc have alluded, would be his most 
obsequious applauders, happy to follow in his wake, that their little barks 
“ might pursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 

One word as to the croakers who harp upon the sadness of human 
destinies, because two generations of Sir Walter’s family have been so 
quickly and so prematurely struck down into the grave. Truly lamentable 
is the catastrophe, but it is only in accordance with the frequent course of 
nature. Untimely as have been their deaths, they will bo much longer 
remembered from their connexion with so illustrious a writer, than if they 
had lived to a patriarchal age as the members of any less distinguished 
family. 

“ But look,” exclaims some dolorous hypochondriac, “ behold how soon 
the finest mind of the age may be smitten with imbecility and darkness!” 

accom 
life.” 

Sir Walter was not young when he began to write, he was not old 
when he sank into fatuity, yet if his disembodied spirit could hover above 
us, how truly might he exclaim, in the words of the old Homan poet— 

“ What quarter of the globe is not filled with my labours ?” Alps and 
Apennines, the Cordilleras, and the Himalaya mountains, with^,Ii/their 
intermediate lands, are animated by the immortal creations of his fancy, 
springing up in every direction and for all classes; like the sweet flowers 
of the earth, to deliglit, to refresh, and to beautify. Ob, the illimitable 
puissance of mind ! Oh, the world-worshipped majesty of intellect! Oh, 
the divineness of the human soul! 

Believing, as I do, that the writings and the character, the head and 
the heart of Sir Walter Scott, have tended to exalt our common nature ; 
feeling grateful to Heaven that I was allowed to be his contemporary, 
and proud that I had the honour of calling Him my friend ; 1 have been 
induced to pen the concluding remarks, because I think every opportu¬ 
nity should be seized of brushing away the insects w'ho have attempted to 
fasten a blot upon the glorious escutcheon which it is our duty to trans¬ 
mit to future ages, as it has been delivered to us, bright, perfect and, 
immaculate. 


ook again, is my reply, “ and behold what the human mind can 
plish, even though its duration be still more precarious than that of 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN ON THE THREATENED FR—CH INV—S—N. 

Marllnrook se va t*en guerre, 

Morlbrook ne revient pas— 

Ra ta plan—ta plan. 

Ancient French Melody. 

At a moment when the eyes of all England are fixed upon the D- 

OF W— TJii — NOT — N, and a certain person who shall he nameless, and 
the “ gallant otf—c—r," first mentioned, having given his opinion on the 
best course to be pursued, in the event of the French having the temerit^y 
to land on the shores of Britain for the purpose of invasion, I think it 
is only an act of justice to my country that I should gi;'? mine. 

It is not my intention to criticise the plan of defence suggested by the 
n—bl—e d—ke, whom I agree xoith on the most material ■points., but, 
having been in France (as the readers of the Nero Monthly may re¬ 
member) I conceive that it is not only desirable but patriotic, that I 
should, at this critical period, publish the fruits of my military experience 
on the continent, and describe, from the opportunities for close observa¬ 
tion which have been afforded me, the character and resources of the 
enemy with whom we may have to deal. The neglect of this precaution 
has too often been attended by fatal consequences ! 

It will at once be conceded that the man who has bivouacked on the 
Champs des Mars (as I have often done returning home late to my lodg¬ 
ings in the Rue Louis le Grand), who has Avituessed a review in the 
Plaine de Grenelle on horseback, and who has received previous in¬ 
structions in strategy from a British drill serjeant (a fact alluded to in 
my travels), may consider himself tolerably well justified to discuss the 
topic now so popular. 

At the same time I haAC no wish to press this view of the case too 
closely on the attention of the British public, but sliall merely observe that 
it was in a great degree owing to my possessing those mildary qualifi¬ 
cations, that I experienced so many persecutions in Fr—n—c, and was 
looked upon with so much jealousy by the Fr—iich gov—rnm—nt. It 
is not necessary, while we are still at peace, that I should be more ex¬ 
plicit. ; the hint i have given will, I trust, suffice. 

Tlk?. French army is chiefly composed of elderly men (called on that 
accountLa jeune France"), great numbers of Avhom are to be seen in 
uniform in the streets of Paris, particularly on a Sunday morning. They 
are for the most part inclined to be stout, many of them wear spectacles, 
and one singular fact may be noticed, viz., that on entering the shops in 
the Palais Royal and on the Boulevard -, the English traveller is often 
struck with astonishment at the extraordinaiy'- likenesses he sees in the 
features of the tradespeople to those of the heroes of Marengo and Auster- 
litz, whom he has probably seen only a few days, nay, even a few hours, 
before -in the Rue de Kivoli marching to the guard-mounting parade in 
the Place de Carousel! If my conjecture on the cause of this remarkable 
coincidence, that the tradesman and the trooper are sometimes identical, 
be correct, 1 can Quly say that the French are a nation of patriots, and 
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deserve the encomiums that have been lavished on them for their know¬ 
ledge of the art of war, while at the same time it behoves us to be more 
than ever upon our guard. 

I have said that the bulk of the army is composed of veterans, aa, 
indeed, any one who remembers the campaigns of Napoleon and Louis 
XIV. (to say nothing of the Spanish war of succession), may readily 
suppose ; that in making this assertion, of course I except the recruits 
who wear red trousers, grey great-coats, and yellow balls in their caps, 
and who are invariably stationed in frontier towns (some, indeed, are 
actually sent as far off as Algiers) until they have learnt their exercise^ 
without which, it is well known, no man, whether a school-boy or a 
soldier, can be expected to do his duty. These veterans are no less, 
distinguished by their admirable skill in the management of their 
favourite weapon, the firelock, than by the simple severity of their 
costume, in which the livery of the house of Orleans—the national 
colours—are happily blended. They have chosen this mixture on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary affection which the French people have for 
H —s M—j—sty Lo—is Ph~I—pe, who may truly be said to be the 
father-in-law of all his subjects, as w'ell as of the D—ch—ss de 
M—ntp—ns—r. 1 ought not to omit to observe that a great many of 
these hardy warriors wear very black, bushy beards ; indeed, so general 
is the use of beards in the French service, that I am inclined to suspect 
they are served out with the clothing, or perhaps presented to them 
every New Year’s day, when it is the custom of the French people to 
make what arc called cadeawe ; in that case, a presentation of beards 
would be equivalent to the ceremony which takes place with a new pair 
of colours in the English army; and the Fretich soldiers, no doubt, take 
an oath to be true to them, exactly in the same way as British ensigns 
are in the habit of swearing when ordered on duty. I must not, how'- 
cver, pursue this speculation further, but rather pcsint attention to the 
obvious motive for wearing these beards, which, there can be little doubt, 
is done for the purpose of striking terror into their foes. If my clasoical 
recollections are not altogether at fault, I think the practice is as old as 
the time of Brciinus, who was dragged into Rome by his, by the senator 
Papyrius. I am positively certain there is a passage something to this 
effect to be found in Goldsmith. Julius Caesar and Mark Antony also 
allude to this custom amongst the Gauls. 

The cavalry of the French army is not so numerous as the infimtfy— 
at least, such is my impression—a circumstance which I am inclitted to 
-ascribe to the fact of the natives being such very bad riders. A French¬ 
man is too brave to run aw'ay, except in tlfe event of a panic, which a great 
military authority, the Bai’on Jomini, says is more likely to happen 
amongst a people of a lively imagination than with any other ; but if he 
cannot properly manage his horse nothing can prevent him, if the animal 
be so disposed, from being run away with. That the brutes are frequently 
unmanageable under fire, I once had experience myself in spite of ray 
being a notoriously fine rider. It is owing t« this circumstance that we 
have less to dread from a French invasion than, perhaps, from any other, 
for owing to the defective condition of their cavalry, they are totally un- 
provided with Horse Marines, and most military men will agree with mo 
when I say, that where this arm of the service is voting, a maritime 
attack upon our frontier is deprived of half its terrors. This notable defi- 
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ciency is attended by another disadvantage to the invaders, for as the prin¬ 
cipal duty of the Iiorse Marines is to ride the great guns to water (a 
figurative expression, I apprehend, for the embarkation of artillery), how 
are they to be got over if they cannot be shipped ? Sixty-eight pounders, 
and field pieces of that calibre, are a little too heavy to be conveyed ia 
men-of-war’s gigs, and no man knows better than myself that there is no 
such thing as tt, jolly boat in the French navy. In order to cover their 
landing the invaders will therefore be compelled to have recourse to distant 
cannonading; they must establish their batteries on the heights between 
Boulogne and Calais, and commence firing the moment their vessels put 
to sea. It may be objected that the range in this case is too long to be- 
dangerous, but I would remind all cavilling sceptics of Queen Elizabeth’s 
celebrated pocket-pistol, at Dover, on tho butt-end of which is engraved 
the following legend :— 

lK)ad me well and keep me clean,♦ 

I’ll carry my balls to Calais green. 

If therefore, a pocket-pistol can carry twenty-one miles, and Sterne 
informs us that is the precise distaneCy I should like to know how far a six 
and thirty inch howitzer would carry ?* 

But I have not quite done with the French army. I admit that they 
have a tolerably well-served artillery, but I think I have shown that, ex¬ 
cept for coast operations, it is not to be regarded with apprehension; 
besides, it is my private opinion, that thetf want all the guns they have 
toman the fortifications of Paris, a circumstance which controversialists 
have hitherto strangely overlooked. These I have seen with mg own eyes ! 
Of the other branches of the service I am obliged to speak more from, 
report than actual observation. For instance, there are the Sapours- 
Pompiors, equipped like the knights of old in helmets, who are skilfully 
trained to set towns on fire. Why the French have given them so ridi¬ 
culous a name as the above I am perfectly at a loss to say—a more correct 
one certainly would be that of incendiaries ! There is also a very nume¬ 
rous corps distributed throughout Franco called the Cantoniers ; they are 
armed with pickaxes and shovels, and do much mischief with these wea¬ 
pons ! They wear the blouse and glazed hats, inscribed with the number 
of the regiment to Avliicb they belong, and may occasionally be met with 
on the high roads, but travellers scarcely ever see more than one at a 
timer, qn which account they may be compared to guerillas, and, like them, 
they Ae*an inoft'ensivo body, except when they are provoked. Their 
wives are the celebrated Cantini^res, familiar now to the English eye 
through the admirable representations of Jenny Lind ; but it may be as 
well to caution the public against putting too much faith in the accuracy 
of stage costume, as these female troops do not all wear hats. 1 have 
often noticed them on the quays in Paris, selling lemonade and coffee to 
the soldiers (and even to the inhabilants), and the majority of these wore' 
handkerchiefs twisted round their heads in a very picturesque manner. 
These handkerchiefs are called Folards, from a distinguished militaiy- 

• I would remark en passant (and it was en passant, as the French say, that I 
did first remark it) that there is no green now visible in Calais, though in all pro¬ 
bability there was in the time of Queen Elizabeth. For a full description of that 
city the reader is re{|pred to my Travels, ante, supra, passim, &c. 
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tactician, wboso works are held by the French in high estimation. The 
gendarmes are another very serviceable body, more humanely disciplined 
than the rest of the army, for their sole duty is to make prisoners ; they 
are seldom known to kill their captives, ana never refuse quarter. The 
long swords which they carry by their sides in steel scabbards are there¬ 
fore not much more formidable than their enormous cocked hats, and 
both aro well calculated to impose on an enemy ^—a very important piece 
of strategy. 

Of the light troops, it is only necessary to remark that the volt^eurs 
are those employed in leaping over hedges, ditches, and other obstructions) 
and that the duty of the eclaireurs, as their name implies, is to carry 
torches to light the army on a midnight march. 

Such is the composition of the French army ; for its exact numerical 
strength, the reader is referred to the “ Stranger’s Diary,” in Paris, which 
is published every ^y, except Sunday, in Galignanis Messenger. 

We come now to the question of resistance. 

The illustrious F—Id-M—rsh—1, already adverted to, has said that' 
the whole line of coast from the North Foreland to Selsea Bill is, with 
one exception, open to the attack of any enemy who may choose to make 
a descent upon it. The exception, of course, is opposite Walmer Castle, 
as the- French would never think of landing there when the d—ke is at 
home ; and they might always be made to think so, if his gr—ce's flag—■ 
the union-jack—was kept constantly flying,—an ingenious stratagem 
which, I trust, the Board of Ordnance will not fail to resort to. It is a 
fact, which cannot be too generally made public, that, however good 
soldiers the French may be, they are extremely bad sailors,—I mean in 
the sense in which it is generally understood by little boys and ladies, 
who venture as far as Margate in squally weather. The truth is, they 
suffer greatly from sea-sickness, for which reason they would naturally 
prefer the shortest passage, even if the question of the long range were 
left out of consideration. I do not, therefore, apprehend that an invading 
flotilla would put to sea from Tr6port, Dieppe, F6camp, or any remoter 
arsenal on the Norman coast, with the intention of landing at Little- 
hampton, Newhaven, or Pevensey; though I admit, as far as the last- 
named place is concerned, that ♦here has been a precedent for it. My 
historical readers will at once understand that I allude to William Rufus. 

I imagine, on the contrary, that the base of their operations would 
extend from Cape Grisnez to Gravelines, and that they would select some 
point on the coast of Kent; not Deal, for the reason stated above,—nor 
Dover, because it is very unpleasant to land there at low-water, and 
though the situation of a tide-waiteiP may be agreeable enough on diy 
land, it is quite the reverse when you are not on it. But, I can see no> 
reason why they should not make an attempt on Ramsgate ; or, suppose 
we say, a simultaneous attack on Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and Margate., 
There is always water enough hi Ramsgate harbour for vessels to enter ; 
I have seen pleasure-boats go in and out at all times of the tide, and it 
stands to reason that what some people can«do merely for pleasure, others 
can accomplish who are impelled by sterner motives. At Broadstairs 
the enemy’s boats could be safely beached, there being plenty of beach 
to do it upon ; and at Margate it cannot be diflicult to land, for there- 
are two piers, and the French could select which tlmr pleased. None of 
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these places^ moreover, are, in my opinion, provided with adequate means 
of defence. There is, it is true, a place called a fort at Broadstairs, with 
a jweventive service station attached; and there is another preventive 
station beyond Peg well, but the fort has no guns, and the men at the 
station have, I am afraid^ no resources of their own for preventing a 
French army from landing. The approach of the enemy’s flotilla would, 
no doubt, be sooner perceived on this coast than on any other, for every 
one is possessed of a telescope, through which he is perpetually looking 
out; but, except for the purpose of alarming the country and affording time 
for preparation, these telescopic observations could scarcely be turned to 
account. Again, though the courage and patriotism of the innumerable 
visitors to these watering-places is beyond a question, they are, after all, 
only an ephemeral population, here to-day and gone to-morrow, as the 
price of lodgings and steamboat fares may determine, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, bo implicitly relied on. Nor without a continuq|s chain of lodoubts 
(the reader will pardon me if I am obliged to be te^nical), field-works 
of a very extensive nature, a well-organised militia, and some 20,000 or 
30,000 regular troops, could any resistance be made against an invading 
army, protected by the fire of their own guns from the opposite shore. 
I, tnercfore, consider the Isle of Thanet to be untenable; but, for all 
that, / do not abandon the hope of saving my country by an apparent 
inability to suggest the means of defence. 

Such means exist, and in a few words I will explain them. 

It is one of the peculiarities of genius to discover the value of that 
which ordinary minds altogether overlook, and even as early as the bat¬ 
tle of V’imiero, the D—ke of VV—11—ngt—ii (then S—r A—th—r 
W—11—si—y) perceived the advantages of the position of Torres Vedras. 
In the same manner, when passing a few days last summer, at Broadstairs, 
an accidental trip in a pleasure-boat, implanted in my mind a germ which, 
like the acorn, will one day become a British oak! The weather was 
very calm, and we landed for !ialf-an-hour on the Goodwin Sands. 

It is on this vjeuy spot that I wounD establish mv line of de¬ 
fence. 

Let a camp be intrenched in that formidable position ; as it is directly 
in the way between France and England, the enemy, to avoid having his 
reax turned, would be comfielled to attack it before he approached the 
coast; the fortific.itions being of sand, no hostile batteries could make any 
impression on them; and as to being breached by the French vessels, 
every British landsman is aware, that if a ship runs her bowsprit into the 
Goodwin Sands, she immediately goes to pieces. 

To prove that I am not a mere theorist, but determined to submit this 
heureuse idle to the test, and unwilling, moreover, to expose the life of an 
aged warrior now reposing on his P—n— s —1—r and other laurels, I 
hereby offer to undertake the perilous post of commander-in-chief, my¬ 
self. 

Let this suggestion be adopted, and none of us will have to behold the 
“ Tragedy,” the dread of which has not only frightened this isle from its 
propriety, but has equally scared our opposite neighbours, who are dread¬ 
fully afraid that, ndens voknSf they shall be obliged by M. G—z—t to 
come to invade us. 
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THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 

BY CBARLBS HEBVEY, ESQ. 

Op4ra Comique—“IIaydpe”--Mademoiselle D m erger and Lievenne—Vaudfivill 
—“ Le Lion et le Rat”—Mademoiselle Dochc. 

Since the production of Hal^vy’s “ Mousquetaires de la Reine,” the al¬ 
most unprecedented success of which piece is still fresh in the mind of every 
Parisian playgoer, the Opera Comique has added little worthy of note to 
its repertoire ; neither “ Le Bouquet de I’lnfante,” nor “ Ne touchez pas 4 
la Reine,” though both works of promise, having obtained more than a 
temporary vogue. For more than a year, indeed, notwithstanding the 
successive revivals of “ I'Eclair,” “ Acteon,” and “La Fianc 6 e,” and the 
re-engagement of ^ademoiselle Darcier, after her short 8 ojoui*n at the 
Vaudeville, the receipts have been gradually declining, and it is only since 
the 18th of last December that matters have taken a more favourable turn. 

Yes ; the approaches to the theatre, formerly deserted by day, and by 
night solely frequented by the bearers of billets de faveur^ are now 
thronged morning and evening by shabbily dressed and seedy individuals, 
who smile in conscious importance at the ignorant tyro, who disregarding 
their offers of a stall or a box slightly above the regular jirice, marches 
straight to the box-office, where he is told to his unspealiable dismay 
that “ tout est loue.” 

“ Fichtre !” says the tyro, half incredulously. 

“Pas une^stallo, pas mcme le plus petit tabouret,” continues the official, 
complacently contemplating his feuille du jour. 

“ Bigrel” mutters the amateur, quite convinced this time, but not the 
less determined to form one of the audience, covic (jui coute. 

The seedy men at the door, who, having takcr» care to secure all the 
remaining places, are quite satisfied as to the result ot the tyro s apjilieation 
at the bureau^ look more important than ever as he comes out, and far 
from attempting to accost him, converse among themselves, and even 
venture on a whistle with apparent indifference. The amateur looks 
doubtingly for a minute, first at them and then at the ajfiche, until, unable 
any longer to resist, he picks out his man and says to him “ Avez-vous 
une stalie ?” 

Then comes out a greasy, well-thumbed pocket-book, and one solitary 
ticket (only one of course) is produced therefrom with befitting solemnity. 
This the seedy man eyes as if it were a relic, and on being pressed to 
name its price, modestly asks four times the sum he originally gave for it, 
adding that he would much rather not sell it at all, being sure to 
double the money by it later in the day. The amateur, at first hornnM 
by the overcharge, takes another look at tho offichey and then at the 
ticket, which is on the point of disappearing between the folds of the 
pocket-book ; he hesitates, but not for long ; in another minute the five- 
franc pieces are chinking in the hand of tlJe seedy man, and the latter, 
rejoining his comrades, who have been silent, but attentive, spectators ot 
the whole scene, surveys them with an air of quiet self-approbation, as 

much as to say, “ Ce n’est pas plus difficile que 5 a!” • twt w * 

And what has been the cause of this improvement in M. Bassrt s 
finances ? Simply the production of Scribe and Auber’s “ Hayd 6 e. Do 
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not imagine, however, that this new offspring of the Siamese twins alluded 
to hears the slightest affinity to the “ Domino Noir,” “ La Part du Dia- 
hle, ” “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,’* or, indeed, to any of the former 
productions of the gifted pair! On the contrary, “ Haydee” can only be 
styled a comic opera, inasmuch as it is performed at the Opera Comique, 
reminding one of Arnal’s dehnitiou of a capitalist, “ parcegu'il habite 
la capitate.^ In truth, tliroughout the entire three acts, there is very 
little to make one laugh, and a good deal, I am sorry to say, to make one 
yawn; the plot is at once improbable and deficient in sustained interest, 
and the music, although in part redeemed by several real Auber-like gems 
of melody, is-generally of too serious a character to please the habitues of 
the theatre. 

But then the execution, as far as Roger is concerned, is perfect; 
nothing can be more dramatic than his acting, or more touchlcgly beau¬ 
tiful than his singing. The whole weight of the piece is on his shoulders, 
and nobly does he bear it. Roger, it is said, has accepted an engage¬ 
ment at the Academic Royale from next November; may he not have 
reason to regpret his determination! May M. Girard’s drums and trumpets, 
and M. Hal6vy’s instrumental thunders, deal lightly with his exquisite 
organ! His departure leaves M. Basset without a leading tenor, neither 
Mocker nor Audran, nor even Couderc (whose re-engagement is talked 
of), having sufficiently powerful voices to do justice to such characters as 
GeorgeSy in “ L’Kclair,” Rafael, in “ La Part du Biable,” or 
D' Entragues in “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reiiie.” 

But to return to “ Ilaydee,” and its other interpreters, Messrs. Audran, 
Hennann-L6on, Ricquior, Mademoiselles Lavoye and Grimm., The first of 
these has an agreeable tenor voice, especially for ballad singing, but is an 
indifferent actor; the second, Hermaiin-Leou, the basso of the troupCy 
and in “ Haydee,” a sort of minor Mephistopheles, or Bertram, both sings 
and acts very creditably; and the third, Ificquier, is an amusing actor, 
but cannot sing at all. MacJcrnoiselle Lavoye always puts me in mind of 
an ingeniously constructed and properly wound up automaton, so coldly 
correct is her singing, and so utterly inanimate her acting : whether the 
part undertaken by Jier be serious or comic, she never moves a muscle of 
her countenance beyond what is absolutely necessary to give utterance to 
each successive note. Her singingis most mechanical and most accurate, 
so accurate, indeed, that I would give worlds to hear her let slip a few 
’wrong notes now and then, just by way of variety; for, however perfect 
a musician she may be, I cannot help thinking with Anna, in “ Trop 
Heureusc,” that, in the case of Mademoiselle Lavoye at all events, “ la 
perfection—e’est tr^s ermuyeux.” 

As for Mademoiselle Grimm, she is but a beginner, but her voice is 
infinitely fresher and more simpatica that, that of her chef d'emploi. 

Nothing can be richer or in better taste than the scenery, costumes, 
and getting up of “Hayd§e;” indeed, I am of opinion that Roger and 
the decorator might each very justly be entitled to say alternately, “ Le 
succes, c*est moi /” “ 

Mademoiselles Duverger and Lievenne are, perhaps, of all French 
actresses the most migratory in their habits ; both are perpetually on.the 
move, and perpetually contracting new engagements which are sure to be 
broken at the expiration of a month or two. No sooner have their 
names appeared on the affiche than they disappear again ; and as their 
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managers receive for each disappearance a dedit of some five or ten 
thousand francs, they are the last to complain. Now as far as Made¬ 
moiselle Lieventie is concerned, her presence on or absence from the 
stage, is, to the public in general, a matter of the most absolute indiffer¬ 
ence ; mats la belle Augmtine, c'est autre chose ! The one is certainly 
a handsome woman, though much gone off, but can neither act nor sing; 
the other is, to say the very least, equally good-looking, and has some 
idea of acting, I wish 1 could add of singing. Moreover, she dresses 
expensively and well, and as her toilette or her fine eyes (why will she 
paint her eyelids, by the way, when nature has done her best for them ?) 
or, perhaps, the two together are decidedly instrumental in filling the 
stalles d’orchestre, she has a fair claim to be ranked among the im¬ 
portant members of whatever company she may belong to. 

After creating, and playing for a few nights at the Palais Royal the 
part of la Comtesse Duharry (another name for Lola Montes) in the 
new and exceedingly droll revue of “ Le Banc d’Huitres,” she has once 
more vanished suddenly and mysteriously, her place being supplied by 
Mademoiselle Li6venne, engaged at a few hours’ notice to peraonate the 
dashing l^la. It is confidently whispered that Mademoiselle Duverger 
is about to contract an advantageous marriage, and that this time she 
has taken a final leave of the stage. Nous verrons hien. 

% « • « • 

A little one-act piece has just been played at the Vaudeville, the suc¬ 
cess obtained by which would seem to prove, that in once more returning 
to its ancient specialite^ —the gay and lively Vaudeville of the Rue de 
Chartres—this theatre might possibly regain the popularity it formerly 
enjoyed in the days when the bait held out to the public was amusement, 
instead of what it now too frequently is, ennui. Then the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment consisted of four short pieces, each abounding in fun and frolic ; 
now three, and sometimes five-act dramas, occupy the affiche, and it is 
only at rare intervals that the joyous laugh, which still remains faithful to 
the Variet6s and Palais Royal, is heard in this theatre, where Momus once 
reigned supreme. 

It is an undoubted fact, that for the last ten years only owe drama re¬ 
presented at the Vaudeville has ever obtained a succes d'argent; though 
many others, thanks to the talent of the actors, have enjoyed a temporary 
vogue. That one exception is the famous “ M6moire3 du Diable,” a piece 
admirably written, admirably charpenth, and inimitably played. Its 
popularity is still immense ; no other piece in the repertoire possesses the 
same attractive quality, and it is a common practice with the mysterious 
pow'ers, whose duty it is to determine the spectacle for the ensuing day, to 
transmit to the printer, when the receipts have been unusually low, the 
following decree— 

“ Qu'on affiehe les mimoires I'* 

But it is by no means a matter of course that because one chef 
(Tauvre succeeds, a pendant to it should be easily found; and this the 
different managers of the Vaudeville have discovered to their cost. Each 
of them has in his turn anticipated a similar triumph for some favourite 
piece, and each in his turn has been disappointed. A rule is not the less 
general because one exception to it has been found, nor docs the success 
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of the “ Memoires du Diable” prove that the speciality of this theatre is 
drama rather than vaudeville. 

No^ no, believe me; the repertoire of the Salle dc la Bourse should 
consist of light and agreeable pieces, seldom exceeding one act in lengfth, 
and never two; pieces got up with little expense as regards scenery and 
costumes, but well written and well played; pieces, in fact, similar to 
the one produced there the other evening, Lo Lion et le Rat.” 

Nothing can be more simple than the donnie of this little vaudeville, 
the performance of which scarcely occupies three-quarters of an hour; but 
during that time the audience are kept in a continual state of merriment, 
as well owing to the piquancy of the details, as to the exquisite talent of 
the actress who interprets them. For it must be owned, that by far the 
greater share of the success which has attended every representation of 
“ Le Lion et le Rat” is due to Madame Doche ; nor is such acknowledge¬ 
ment an act of gallantry, but of simple justice. It is impossible to 
display more grace, finesse, or good Jaste in the creation of a part than 
that exhibited by the charming actress alluded to in her performance of 
Alberta, and I am happy to have the opportunity of congratulating her 
on her well-earned and legitimate triumph. 

Madame Doche is one of the very few sterling artistes who still shed 
a lustre on the French stage ; she has nothing in common with those 
self-styled comediennes with whom the various Parisian theatres are 
overstocked, and who are neither qualified by nature nor by art to 
maintain the position they have gradually succeeded in usurjiing. Ten 
years have elapsed since the dehut of Madame Doche in the Rue de 
Chartres ; and yet, to look at her, one would be inclined to date her first 
appearance on the stage from yesterday. Those ten years have at once 
perfected her beauty and matured her talent ; in 1838, she was the rose¬ 
bud of the Vaudevillo, in 1848 she is its queen. From the very com¬ 
mencement of her career to the present day she has never ceased to bo 
Vactrice d la mode; but, unwilling to owe her supremacy to her good 
looks alone, she has by dint of study and application established a more 
lasting claim to celebrity than any which mere personal advantages 
could have acquired for her. To her many admirable natural qualities 
she has added others equally admirable, for which she is indebted solely 
to her own zeal and perseverance ; and it is thus that, in her double 
capacity of jolic femme and highly talented actress, she has secured for 
herself a degree of popularity to which few, very few, of her contem¬ 
poraries can fairly .pretend. 

Not only has Madame Doche, in her creation of the merry, apple¬ 
eating, nut-cracking rat, given a fresh proof of her versatility, by com¬ 
bining with her own matchless grace and elegance the irresistible 
piquancy of Dejazet, but she has also for ■ ver set at rest the question, 
often prompted by les intrigues de coulisses, as to the reality of her 
talent, unaided by the prestige of diamonds and by the skill of her 
couturiere. In " Le Lion et le Rat,” three five-franc pieces would more 
than pay for her entire costuihe, from her little black straw-bonnet down 
to her socles; she wears no bracelets, no ear-rings, no brooch, no lace, 
no silks, no satins, not even an embroidered handkerchief, and yet, never, 
in all the splendour of her richest and most becoming toilette^ never did 
she look one-half so pretty! 

Tatis, January 21 , 1648 . 
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Few could substantiate the great truth, that countries supposed to b© 
exhausted, are by no means so, to the well-stored mind and original ob¬ 
server, in a more striking manner than Mr. J. S. Buckingham. A traveller 
or a sojourner in half the countries of the world, and a lover of nature and 
of man alike in all; a spirit of humanity breathes through his writings, 
which brings the stranger forth in a new light, and an ardent love of a 
real civilisation eliminates contrasts not previously imagined, even in 
such well-trod and now railway-netted countries, as Belgium, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and Holland. 

The lovers of fairy literature will feel grateful to Mr. John Edward 
Taylor for having presented them with an English version of II Pentame- 
rone, a collection of fairy tales written in the Neapolitan dialect by Giam¬ 
battista Basile in the seventeenth century, and which, although some time 
since made known to the Germans by tne indefatigable fairy hunter Dr, 
Jacob Grimm, have hitherto remained unavailable to English readers. 
Although a puerile fondness for concetti, not palliated by our own Sir 
Philip Sidney’s extravagance in metaphor, detracts from the charm of 
simplicity which should so particularly characterise fairy stories ; still these 
are such genuine echoes of tlie ancient and true myths current in the 
world, that they would survive any ill-treatment, and George Cruikshank’s 
pencil illustrations'are as buoyant and lightsome, as Basile’s conceits are 
often heavy and insipid. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas has, under the title of A Concise History 
of the Hampden Controversy, &c., given a brief history of the reverend 
prelate's antecedents, and a sketch of the state of society at Oxford, of 
the rise of the Tractarian Party, and of the views entertained on church 
matters by the late Regius Professoi-, which are at once opportune and 
comprehensive. 

Tales having a solely moral object in view, are objected to by many as 
opposed to either liberty or perfection of art, and that often with much 
justice. Mr. Charles B. Tayler writes, however, with so much earnest¬ 
ness of pui*pose, with such power of language and description, and above, 
all with such a serious intent, that although the story of the good and the 
bad apprentice has been told before by pen and by pencil, we feel ai&ured 
that Messrs. Chapman & Hall will have most numerous demands made 
upon them for the prettily illustrated history of Mark Wilton the Mer. 
chant's Clerk. * 

Fitz Alwyn, the first Lord Mayor, and the Queens Knights, is th© 
first of a series of stories which purport to be “ Tales of the Companies, 
or of the Citizens of Old London,” They are written by a lady who 
belongs to the ultra-romantic school—Miss E. M. Stewart—and thus at 
a time when rosaries and holy-water pots were doled out in Paternoster 
Row, when Blackfriars was a monastery, and Charing a village, .the 
reader will not be surprised to find kings’ sons engaged in street brawla 
with members of the Draper’s Company, mysteries in Epping Forest as 
dark as any thing Pyrennean, and most murderons acts being committed 
by a foul knight, and a hideous dwarf. The contrast widi modern tunas 
is certainly very great. 
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“ Twenty thousand copies ! Five and thirty thousand copies ! Per¬ 
haps, both hemispheres included, hundreds of thousands of copies of one 
tale I Peradventure, millions of readers! Heavy responsibility! Noble 
vocation.” Thus exclaims the hopeful author of tnat excellent story 
Emilia Wyndham^ which Mr. Colburn has just published at a price 
which renders the work attainable by all; and we sincerely hope the 
author’s expectations may be realised, as truly as well disciplined hearts, 
righteous consciences, and cultivated understandings exist in women. 

The Rev. John Jordan has undertaken in his Scriptural Views of the 
Sabbath of God^ not only to advocate the strict observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, but also to show that the change of day for that observance from 
the seventh to the first, one of those points which persons of high-church 
views are accustomed to pride themselves upon, as a proof of the authority 
of the church, in other words, of tradition —had its origin i.; Scripture» 
and not in church authority. 

Several books of poetry, some of them of more than ordinary mei'it, 
claim notice this month. Hactenm: more droppings from the pen that 
wrote “ A Thousand Lines,” The Crock of Gold,” &c., will be wel¬ 
come as the effusions of an established favourite. Annesley is most as¬ 
suredly a tender, beautiful, and touching poem. The purpose also—the 
contrast of the superior usefulness and worth of a life spent in seeking 
the improvement of mankind, rather than the acquisition of wealth—is 
noble and praiseworthy. Miss Drury will, undoubtedly, occupy a place 
by our Crabbes and Goldsmiths. Nimrod, a dramatic poem, in five acts, 
is also a very meritorious performance. As a reading drama, it possesses 
claims of a very high order. We wish we could say as much for Ambi¬ 
tion, a poem in four parts, by Henry R. Pattenson. Ecclesia Dei: a 
vision of the church, is a poetical declamation against bishops, who, the 
author declares, are barely civil, and coldly hospitable to their humbler 
and poorer brethren, besides being guilty of greater errors, which it is not 
our province to investigate. 

It would be an act of positive injustice not to notice the more striking 
merits of certain works, which necessity compelled us to pass over last 
month. The Rformation in Europe, by Cesare Cantu, is the first 
volume of a work of infinite labour and remarkable merit, which par¬ 
ticularly recommends itself as the work of a liberal and enlightened 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Robert Snow’s Observations on Imitation are 
most deserving of perusal. These observations abound in curious, learned, 
and quaint illustrations of the subject, that of art generally, and will be 
read with equal interest and advantage. Several pi-etty books for the 
young were also passed over too cursorily in proportion to their merits. 
Charles Boner s Book, is an entertaining and instructive collection of 
stories, pleasingly illustrated ; but in point of number, variety, and ex¬ 
cellence of illustrations. My Own Annual surpasses all competitors. 
The Custom House of Liverpool is a real gem. The Three Paths, is 
another little book for the young, apparently derived from the French, 
but of great storied interest, and also cleverly illustrated. The Family 
Jo: Miller, is an exceedingly well got-up book, with a clever preface, all 
the best modern and old facetiee, and illustrations by an ever welcome 
pencil. We must not omit to mention that the last volume of Mr. G. 
P. R. James’s works contains the Little Ball o* Fire ; or, John Marston 
Hall 
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OCB BBBO, TOM BOCKET—^HIS APPBABANCB AT OXiAtfBtfaBirO. 


When Tom Rocket returned from France, he was in the hey-day 
of youth, and in full possession of all tlie doubtful accomplishments of 
that delightful country. In addition to the usual modicum of French 
picked up at cc^h and street corners in Paris, a year and a half’s inter¬ 
course with the man^ eminent Greek professors, with which Soulogne 
and several of the mmor towns abound, had so polished up his intellect, 
that he was as quick and as keen as a well-set razor. Amr little coarse¬ 
ness of person, or gaueherie of manner, too, with which he set out, had 
been wholly removed, and Tom stepped on shore, at the luggage-search¬ 
ing town of Folkstone, from the “ Pacquet-boat a vapeur” (Captain 
Napoleon Parlezvous, master), a very good-looking Englishman slightly 
Frenchified. 


* In person, he was above the middle height, five feet ten or eleven, 
strongly—but not coarsely—made, with a face that, with a very little 
alteration, would have been not only handsome but somewhat aristocratic. 
The trifling defect that preventei^ tbia happy combination, though appa¬ 
rent at the first glance, gradually died away, especially in the excitement 
of conversation, until even the fastidious among the young ladies allowed 
that he was ‘*a well-looking man,” while the men, with their usual 
candour, said, that “ he wasu’t a bad-looking fellow.” Some qualified 
their approbation by saying, that be “ wouldn’t 6e a bad-looking fellovr 
if it wasn’t for the vulgar expression of his mouth otlters, “ that the 
man was well enough if he would only shave himself,” a censure on the 
luxuriance of his elaborately eurled whiskers-~a ceosuee that many have 
passed, and but few have profited hy. His hair, as well as his whiskers, was 
Jet black, and curly ; indeed, his head and 8hou}dm*s woidd have made a 
very good bust for a hair-^i^sser’s window. He had a perfectly oval &ce, 
a lofty forehead ; large well-fringed black eyes with good m-ebrows, a 
Roman nose, below which a deep blue shaving line showed his nuwked ** 
abstinence in not culrivating moustaches on suw promising ground, and 
ought to have saved him firom the censure of the un-£sau’d. The 
mouth, as we nsid before, was the defeorive feature, and yet there was 
nothing to find fault with in mther his lips, his teeth, or his chin—a 
grand ju^ of sculptosS emdd not have fbufld a true bill against any of 
them for its own parrieid^^ ddinquenciesbut, taking it as a whole, theiee 
wasan upturned, or rather twisted, sort of tmtdency that gave a somewhat 
vulgar, not to say rspidnve, cast to the whole. 

As in his he wal not only nearly good-looking, hnt 

nearly gentlemanly-lookmg toOf so in his manner there was what in^t 
AforeA.— VOL. Lxxzn. cccxxvn. x 
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have passe<3 for ease, were it not apparently constrained. He always 
seemed to think that people were looking at him, and to be wondering 
what they were saving. Still, take him as a whole, he was a very pass' 
inuster man, and it would all depend upon the eyes with which a be* 
holder regarded him, whether the little drawbacks we have named would 
be noticed or not. Ladies are certainly wonderfully accommodating 
both in the matter of looks and of age. There is scarcely a defect—we 
had almost said a deformity—that they cannot get over; while, with re¬ 
gard to age, they Just treat a man like a clock, put him backward or 
forward to suit their own time. 

We take it most of our readers are acquainted with the beautiful town 
of Glauberend, a watering-place as popular with the old as it is disliked 
Iw the young. Glauberend, like many of its class, is situated in one of 
the healthiest and most picturesque parts of England; the beautiful 
woods and waters, hills and dales, presenting as great a contrast to 
London life as any one could wish, though, to appreciate these sort of 
places to the full, a person should be frequently passing from one to tho 
other, so that the beauties and peculiarities of each may be constantly 
striking on the mind. This feat, thanks to the introduction of railways, 
is now of easy accomplishment, and places that are without the luxury of 
them, very soon find that the celebrity of their w'aters cannot compete 
with the celerity of travelling. 

Glauberend is a striking instance of this ; for though Dr. Granville, 
in his “ Spas of England,” speaks of its innocent, sparkling waters, as 
kindly ns he could, still, even the benefit of his approbation had passed 

away, and, before the formation of the Glauberend branch of the- 

railway, many of its nice, white stucco, view-commanding villas and 
terrace-houses, were getting deserted, in favour of less picturesque 
places that had railroads near them. Since the opening of the line, the 
cun-ent has been in tlie other direction ; houses and streets have sprung 
up so rapidly, that many of the waistcoat-filling citizens, deprived of 
what they cm! their “ rural felicity,” have threatened to look out for 
places that are not so overgrown. 

Our fair friends who have followed us thus far, will easily understand 
why what was popular with their papas would be unpalatable to them.. 
In truth, watering-places—inland ones particularly—are but sorry 
places for young'ladies. Not but that there are plenty of men, but they 
are not of the right sort, and though young ladies may have no objection 
to keep their hands in by an occasional flirtation with a cousin, a col¬ 
legian, or a youth waiting for hi^. commission, still, all flirtation and no 
finish is but a poor prospect. 

The genius of English youth does not run to English watering- 
places. Jf men have money, they go abroad, or they buy yachts and 
cruise about, if they are not grouse-shooting in Scotland, the ■ mention 
of which amusement reminds us that we may as trell be dating and 
getting on with our story. ^ 

Hyde Park had got quite through its suit of summer livery; the once 
bright green was sun-burnt into a dusty drab, and the water vras the 
only fresh-looking thing about the place. To speak of the falling-ofx 
of equipage would carry the reader back to remote times, for the decline 
hsA Wen gradual during the last twenty years, until one end of a season 
is just as shabby as the other. What a change has taken place within 
the last twenty or five-and-twenty years in the matter of turn-out; 
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from striving who should be smartest, people seem to be tiyinr who 
shall be shabbiest. Who does not remember the doable and tri^e line 
of carnages that used to block the drive between Grosvenor Gate and 
Hyde Park Comer on a Sunday afternoon ; tlie gigantic footmen Ten> 
dered still larger by their richly4aced Cocked>hats; the neckless, plethoric 
coachmen, nodding in their three'Corneied ones, as they sat in state* 
liveries, on their rich hammer-cloths, looking for all the world as if they 
indented them with their own weight ? 

Instead of all that, instead of the bnest horses, the richest liveiies, the 
best shaped, best built, best turned*out carriages in the world, what have 
we now ? Since Count d’Orsay took it into his head to promenade with 
an umbi'ella, w'e have a long line of pedestrians, lolling over the rails 
between Apsley House and the Serpentine, eyeing a string of Broughams 
and pianoforte-case-looking Clarences, interspersed here and there with 
a pair of horse carriage, or a jingling mail phaeton. 

W’hat,' in former times, would have been looked upon as a merely 
ordinary turn-out, creates a sensation ; and a carriage with a couple 
of footmen is something sitrprising. France and England, or rather 
Paris and London, have gradually changed places in the matter of 
equipage, and people who want to see real smartness—perhaps slightly 
overdone—must go to Paris. 

But we digress. At the period when our hero, Mr. Rocket, dawned a 
splendid meteor, at Glauberend, every person that could manage it, had 
got out of town. Window-shutters were closed in all directions, from 
the riclily carved and gilded ones of the west, to the plain white ones of 
the east. Where lately revelry and white satin slippers predominated, 
brown holland and old newspapers prevailed. The very lodgiug-houfe 
keepers put the “ lets” in their windows with a dejected sort of air, that 
as good as said, it’s hardly worth while being at the trouble. Half the 
steady housekeepers, left in charge of town-houses, were interfering with 
their trade by taking in lodgers on the sly. The clubs and hotels were 
a.s good as closed, or rather they would have been better if tbej' had been 
closed, for the waiters wanted to go to Margate or Gravesend, and the 
lioteJs were not paying their lighting expenses. 

The bathing and watering-places were swarming. Glauberend, amonj^ 
the rest, had its full share of most “ respectable carriage company,” as the 
lodging-house people described it; that is to say, a great many family 
people, and of (jourse a great many young ladies, who, in the dearth of 
legitimate beaux, flirted with each other’s brothers—a step one degree 
better than dancing with each other. , 

We grieve to say that the negative recommendation of the place was 
in full vigour, and though there were a vast number of dangerous, there 
were scarcely any troublesome danglers ; few that a mamma could not 
dispose of hei’self without referring to the higher powers. The place, 
therefore, kept its charm for the old gentlemen. They came hot from 
London on a Saturday afternoon to vegetate for two or three days at a 
time, and as they were not bothered with overhauling any volunteering 
sons-in-law, they concluded that music, worsted-work, and drawing,— 
the usual presenptions for keeping girls out of mischief,—occupied the 
young ladies in their absence. 

Only those who have experienced the lamentable paucity of “ desirable?” 
at these sort of places, can appreciate the sensation thtft was caused by 
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the appearance of a youth, with all the outward appurtenances of inde¬ 
pendence, at the well-known princely hotel, tlie “Imperial.” People- 
who have nothing whatever to do but kill time and watch each other’s 
movements, see and hearthings amazingly fast, and sundry trusty Abigails 
whispered into their young ladies’ ears, hints of the arrival of a most 
“ andsome young gentleman” the morning after his arrival. The first 
indication of his presence was a couple of saddle horses, taking those little 
backward and forward turns so indicative of unpunctuaUty,—so unlike the 
orderly routine of the three red ink columns headed £. s. d. These were 
in charge of a diminutive groom, in a dark coat and waistcoat, with well 
cleaned and well put on b^ts and leathers, and a smart little cockade, 
perched half way above the crown of His hat. A cynic might have taken 
exception to the freshness of the tum-out, there,not being a single thing, 
from the hat on the lad’s head down to the shoes on the horses’ feet, that 
were not spi'c and span new. New bridles, new saddles, new boots, new 
breeches, new whips, new belt, while the pulpy condition of the horses, 
showed that they hod been eating more bran than beaus. A cynic, we 
say, might have taken exception to all this, and most likely some ill-natured 
men would; but the ladies, God bless them, don’t dive so deep into eques¬ 
trian propriety, and if the horses’ Heads are small, the manes silky, the 
tails flowing, and the pasterns spidery, they are content to take all the 
rest for granted. Besides, things must be new some time, and if a man 
has been vegetating abroad, what is so likely as that he will have to get 
a complete new rig-out on his retuni. 

■* “The Imperial,” standing in the centre of the town, looking like the 
parent of the whole, the horses could not pursue their limited peregrinations 
wifliout being seen by all; and, coming out about the time that the old 
ladies generally turned out for their dauy drive, four miles out aud back, 
divers were the conjectures that their appearance, conjured up. 

Some, old ladies merely gave a sort of half start, and then a shuffle on 
their seats j others looked intently at the lad in cliarge of the horses ; 
while from sundry full and fair lips, whoso owners sat with their backs to 
the horses, escaped exclamations such as “ There’s an arrival!” “ Who- 

can that be, I wonder !” with regrets that they had not stayed behind 
to see. 

Our friend "Rocket, however, took it very quietly, and the horses had a 
good hour’s exercise before the housp. ere he condescended to join them. 

"When, however, he did appear at the princely portals of the hotel it was 
clear that he was oCnsldered “ somebody” within. Mr. Bloater, the land¬ 
lord, flew to one of the mahogany foldmg-doors himself, the head waiter 
took the other; while a queer, shaggy-looking fellow flourished a duster, 
and exclaimed, “ Bring me lor’s orsea, Tom, bring me lor’s orses!” 

Having mounted the pursey bay in an easy negligi sort of way tho 
reins dangling on the horse’s neck and the toe of one foot playing spor¬ 
tively with the stirrup, he sauntered quietly along the east-end of the 
clustering .houses called th^ town, and passing the crescents, terraces, 
obelisks, and villas soatteied promkcuously around, at length entered 
upon the Priory Road, whose lofty flowing lirapaon either side imparted 
fragrance to tne mr and coolness to the ride. It was a lovely day. The 
country was stUl in the full luxuriance of summer, not even me sycamoro 
giving the slightest indication of decline. The corn-fields were ahve with 
reapers, ftie seooilM crop of clover bloomed strong and vigorously on the 
ground, the whole country teemed wi& warm and unwonted plenty. 
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The spn was so hot overhead that some of the carriages did ndt venture 
beyond the shade formed by the rows of limes, and Cnrious it was watching 
the flutter and evolutions of the gay parasols in those that did as Our hero 
passed himself in review. Could a looker-on have seen into the minds 
as well as into the carriages of many, we doubt not he would have 
found exultation in those who had, and disappointment in those who 
had not, their best bonnets on. 

Our hero, though recently from France, did not indulge in znyfd the 
tigerish forms, or rather no forms of costume, of that ill-dressed nation, 
and with the exception of a silk hat and one of those extraordinary cross¬ 
bar ties, resembling the things formers put upon truant geese to pre¬ 
vent their getting under gates, called, we believe, a “ Joinvule," his cos¬ 
tume was entirely English. Some might have thought him a turn over¬ 
dressed—that his well-starched wristbands might as well have been under 
as over the cuff of his blue frock-coat—that his shirt-front was too elabo¬ 
rately worked, and a doubt might have been raised as to the genuineness 
of the brilliants forming the buttons of his light fancy waistcoat, but all 
these are men’s objections, and not worth attending to. Ladies are much 
more lenient, especially in the matter of costume, and as long as a man is 
wholly unappropriated he need never be afraid of much detraction from 
them. • # ' 

It is in moments like these that a man appears to advantage, when he 
stands fairly and impartially before the women’s eyes, open to all and in¬ 
fluenced by none. Great then are his merits ! No admonitory caution 
is used at home, no insidious whisper vented abroad, all join in extolling . 
him to the skies, or if a captious word disturbs the placid joy of so serene 
an hour, it is Mrs. Somebody exclaiming against Mrs. Somebody else's 
gross indelicacy in making such advances to the stranger. Still, if the 
stranger holds his own, stands aloof from the contending parties, their 
spleen wall be vented on each other, and he will sail triumphantly through. 

The rashness of some women in rushing into matches is only to be 
equalled by the boldness of their “ backings out” whea they find they 
“ won’t do,’’ or that they can get any thing better. 

Glauberend was full of affectionate mammas—mammas who, to each 
other, could not “ bear the idea of parting with the dear girls,” and 
yet were ready to foist them upon any one they could get to take them. 

It were needless recounting the number of ladies who inwardly resolved 
that our hero’s appearance was a dispensation of Providence in their 
especial favour, or yet the number of managing matrons, who imme¬ 
diately proceeded to make arrangements for the appropriation of the prize 
according to the peculiar claims and exigencies of me particular members 
of their families, because, as we are not going to write an account of all 
the sayings and doings of all the claimants, it is about time we were 
drawing out those more fortunate charmers who had out hero’s consent, 
as well as their own, fpr “ thinking of him,” as they say. 

CUAFTER 11. * 

THE DOOETS—THE SERVANTS* HOP—MISS lAJCTt GREEN, AND MONSIBUH 

JEAN DE LA tOGtU 

First and foremost we may mention Mrs. and the Miss DooeVs, Wait 
because they were the first to make our friend’s acquaintance, but bei^ailse 
chance—the god of love—or whoever people attribute their luclc 
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dtuned that they should have the first “refusal,” though the term refusal 
is perhaps hardly applicable to a case where the “ offer” is what is wanted. 

The Doveys were Londoners, town-house Bryanston Square ; country 
one, all the watering-places in the world. Old Dooey was a hop- 
merchant, a calling, we believe, that ranks next to that of a banker. He 
was iu a great way of business, and his house in the Borough was so well 
known that twenty years had elapsed without the name or the dingy door¬ 
post b^g touched up with black paint. But for the extreme dirtiness of 
the foOT-trod passage, a passer-by might have imagiued that “ Dooey” 
at least had long ceased to fiourish. 

It is hardly, perhaps, in the province of a periodical like this to expa¬ 
tiate on a man’s aptitude for business, but we may state that Dooey had 
applied himself in early life with such amazing energy and perseverance 
to the management and details of his, that his mind seemed to have run 
entirely to hops; and apart from them and his ledgers, he was not what 
would be called a very entertaining man. He was, however, what his 
successors would esteem a great deal more, extremely rich. If we might 
parody such a swell as Shakspeare, we would say— 


A man’s wealth lives after him, 

His wit is oft buried with his bones. 

Dooey, in shoi^ was an extremely respectable well-to-do merchant, 
liighly esteemed upon ’Change, and very passable at the head of his own 
table. He stood up to carve, preferred warm champagne to iced, and 
thought a black satin waistcoat the height of good dressing in a morning. 
As recent events are calculated to prejudice the daughters of merchants 
and men in trade, we may observe that Dooey adhered closely to his own 
business, he did not dabble in railway shares, joint stock banks, tin mines, 
or any of the promising cent, per cent, speculations that are so liberally 
offered to a covetous public, but quietly placed his surplus gains in the 
Three per Cent. Consols, and flattered himself that he was thus taking a 
mortgage on every house and every field that he saw. 

Mrs. Dooey, like most ladies, had accomplished the elegant with more 
ease than her husband, and when in full feather in her well-built barouche, 
with her blooming daughters sitting opposite, as she happened to be on 
the day of our hero’s first ride, she looked very like an inflated dowager 
driving from Covent Garden with a gigantic bouquet on each seat. 

From this flowery language the reader will most likely infer that the 
daughters were pretty, and so they were; we might go a step further, and 
say they would have been beauriful, but for the likeness to “ mamma.” 
An unprejudiced, that is to say aa out-of-love man could not but see in 
the plump, blooming, blue-eyed, fair-haired beauties before him the linea¬ 
ments of the China monster figured old lady with the flaxen front, who so 
completely filled the best seat of the carnage. Moreover, Mrs. Dooey 
was guilty of the indiscretion of dressing in the same colours as her 
daughters, a proceeding that tended to heighten the resemblance. We 
should observe, however, that we do not wish to say any thing in dispa¬ 
ragement of fat people generally. There are many veiy plummy ladies 
among the aristocracy, but the question whethm* an inordinately fat 
woman can be elegant, is veiy different to whether a man would order a 
vew fat woman for a wife. 

People used once to make a wondrous fuss about gentility, talk of 
vvJgar people as if they were 1;o be abhorred, just as if a little communi- 
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cation with them would corrupt their own good manners. The world 
seems to have .got wiser, or at all events to have change4 in that resp^t, 
and money is the great criterion now-a-days. If people have |denty of 
tliat, tliey may eat peas with their knives with impunity. Dooey iiad 
plenty of money, so much so, indeed, that he had often threatened 4^ 
“ turn gentleman,” but two or three days of j>erfect idleness always chang^ 
his deterpaination, and made him glad to g^t back to London again. 

The Dooey appointments were those of people of substance. Wjhatever 
“ guys’’ people may make of themselves, still, if they employ good Lon¬ 
don tradesmen, and let the tradesmen have their own way, they are sure 
to have something of an air. Pearce and Countze’s highly-6nishod green 
barouche, with an elegant light lining, trimmed with rich figured lace, 
and silk tabourette to squabs, elbows, and tops, was not to be overlaid 
even by John, the coachman, and Matthew, the footman, encircling their 
necks—the one in a blue and white, the other in a bright scarlet cravat, 
and this, though their liveries were green, and all green—neither were the 
dazzling effects of broadly laced hats to be eclipsed by a few dams up the 
backs of the wearer’s white stockings. 

Surely, nothing is so indicative of a perfect pletliora of money as plas- 
teiing it about a servant’s hat. 

Dooey and his wife took different views on the subject of matrimony, 
Dooey contending that girls were just as well single as married, while 
Mrs. Dooey felt that her daughters remaining single was a sort of re¬ 
flection upon herself. She was, therefore, always quite as ready to do 
business in the matrimonial market, as Dooey was in the hop one; though 
she was not quite so particular about her customers, and this readiness, 
coupled with the great money reputation that always attended them, 
brought her in plenty of applicants. 

The consequence was, that often when poor Dooey came down on a 
Saturday afternoon, instead of enjoying the bmezes or the shade of 
wherever they happened to be, in listless tranquillity, he used to* have to 
open a court of inquiry intq some young gentleman’s pretensions who had 
aspired to a “ band” in his absence. Indeed so numerous were the suitors, 
and so rapid their succession, that Dooey used to be looked u[ion a sort of 
judge coming down to hold a court of assize, the result of which had 
always, hitherto, been a general deliveiy*. 

The Dooey tactics were these : 

When the game had gone far encrtjgli, Dooey and his wife suddenly 
changed places, and from the most agreeable, disinterested, flobby old 
mother-in-law, the surprised suitor found himself all at once in- the 
clutches of the most searching, inquisitive, matter-of-fact old gentleman 
that ever encased himself in a pudding neckcloth, snuffy black waistcoat, 
baggy trousers, and high-lows. 

“ Well, sir,” he would say, squatting himself down opposite the unfor¬ 
tunate victim, and darting a pair of little ferrety gray eyes into the very 
inmost recesses of his heart, “ well, sir, I suppose I needn't observe that 
I’ve nothing to do with vour personal appearance, looks, age, or any 
thing of that sort, Mrs, t). and my darter have satisfied themselves on 
those points, therefore’, with your permission, we will proceed at once to 
the £. s. d.” 

It is wonderful how that brief preface put to flight days, weeks, nay, 
months, of the most enchanting dreams of romantic attachment! How 
the merry little Cupids used suddenly to start off by the, express train, 
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leaving the unfortunate suitor panting and gasping on the platform of 
inquiry. 

Mrs, Dooey had had so many “ nice young men,” through her hands, all 
abounding in the undoubted prerogative of yonthi^l minds, “ great expec¬ 
tations,” and besides what she had dismissed of her own accord, nad 
passed so many hopeless ones on to Dooey, who had discharged them 
almost unquestioned, that she had become a tolerable “mou8er,”^or adept 
in the art of discrimination, and, moreover, had established certain chan¬ 
nels of information that she worked clandestinely like the wires of an 
electric telegraph. The principal wire in the set was her maid, Lucy 
Green, or Miss Green, as she was styled in the language of high life 
below stairs, Lucy was a comely girl, a capital figure, with a goodish face, 
possessed of the usual talent of making clothes that really were “ too bad” 
for her young ladies to wear, come out like new ones on her own person. 
Lucy wrote a fine running hand, with a great liberality of tail to her 
leading letters, danced as self-taught people generally do dance, a sort of 
mixture of bounce, romp, shake, and shuffie ; and Lucy was gene¬ 
rally considered a very attractive young lady at the tradesmen’s and 
servants’ balls of the various watering-places to which the Dooeys went. 

We have heard simple stupid people decry these delightful reunions — 
ask what good could come from ladies’ maids showing their bare shoulders 
above dyed satin dresses, twirling a fan instead of the curling-tongs ; but 
people who make those sort of observations show a very shallow know¬ 
ledge of the intricacies of human life. However, without going at large 
into the question it will be sufficient for our purpose to say that if other 
people did not appreciate their advantages, Mrs. Dooey md, and always 
sent her maid becomingly attired—artificial flowers, crinkled hair, corde<l 
petticoat, and so on. 

Now mark! 

What mighty matters rise from trivial things, 
as Squire Pope sang. 

Tliere had been a discussion on the proprietjaof casting a white watered 
dinner dress of Miss Dooey's, that Mr. Jay’s stupid oaf of a foot-boy had 
scattered some currant-jelly sauce over, and the question being carried in 
the affirmative, the very first ball that took place after our friend Mr. 
Rocket’s arrival, saw Lucy Green in this identical dress, standing at the 
top of a quadrille, having for a partner Mr. Rocket’s valet, the elegant 
and distinguished Monsieur Jean de la Tour; the dress having been the 
means of procuring her the partner ; for it must be apparent to evei^ 
female mind, that a lady in unblemished white (and unblemished this one 
certainly did appear—the currant-jelly daubs being most tastefully con¬ 
cealed hy artincial flowers and garniture)^ must be apparent, we say, 
to every female mind, that a lady in imble£aished white was more likely to 
strike a sfarangper than those in tawdiy greens, and blue, and browns, and 
buffij, that ev^ body knew the history of. We do not mean to detract from 
Miss Green’s personal charms, hut, on that evening, she was **got up” with 
extra care, and her swelling ttbsom was set off with a point lace berthe of 
surpasting fineness, which for certain reasons she did not care to array 
herself in untU she had undergone the scrutiny of her mistress; added to 
this, being a little taller than Miss Dooey, the dress was sufficiently raised 
from the ground to show an uncommomy pretty foot and ankle, which 
she kept pointing and admiring at such int^als as she was not engaged 
in drawing herself up. 
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Monsieur de la Tour was a delig^htfal man, full of grimace and anec¬ 
dote, with a sufficient knowledge of the English tongue to make even his 
most sober remarks amusing. He was a little sallow-fficed, Smdtl-pox- 
marked, sharp-featured fellow, with an infinity of hair and most ferocious 
whiskers, which he wore in the full bushy style, instead of the elaborate 
layers of curls with which he plastered the skies of his master’s face. His 
dress was composed of the usual heterogeneous mixture which none but 
a Frenchman’s imagination could supply—a very long swallow-twled 
blue coat, with fancy buttons, and a very short-cut green velvet waistcoat 
studded with gold stars, and striped with three rows of coral buttons, a 
shirt frill as big as a hand-saw, putting out of countenance the tiny puckers 
of a cockscomb one in which his capacious black-satin stock terminated, 
almost concealing between them sundry brooches, pins, rings, and chains, 
with which they were eutangled. His trousers were puckered around 
the waist to the fulness of a woman’s skirt, and were slightly shaped over 
the instep of patent leather slipper boots, with interminable toes, which 
made a sort of puffing sound as he wsdked, just as if he had a bladder 
under each foot. Thus attired, with an old crush hat in one hand, and 
a massive mosaic gold-headed black cane, with large block and gold 
tassels in the other, he strutted into the room, exhibiting a considerable 
quantity of draggled wristband between his short tight coat-cuffs and his 
three-quarters dirty, primrose-coloured kid-gloves. 

We forgot to state that he had a gold ^e-glass passed over his chest 
by a broad satin ribbon into a waistcoat-pocket, with which, having glazed 
his right eye, he scrutinised the company with that audacious sort of air 
peculiar to men who fix their glasses in their eyes. 

There cannot be a doubt, that if a Frenchman is a great man any¬ 
where in England it will be in a ball-room. Much as the English nation, 
especially the lower orders, are inclined to undervalue them generally, 
still there is no denying that among even the humblest votaries of the 
fantastic toe, a Frenchman ever stands importantly conspicuous. Though the 
company at Glauberend wa»not what might be called first class, and as a 
necessary consequence, the servants laekra that high-life power of double 
character which runs to deferential awe before their masters’ faces, and 
audacious impudence behind their backs, still there was a sufficient taste 
for “dancing and deportment” among the Johns and Jennets there 
assembled to make them appredate the appearance of so bright a con¬ 
stellation as our hero’s hero, Mmisieur de la Tour. 

The Johns, perhaps, might not like him, indeed it was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that they would, seeing that ii^ the struggle for him among the 
ladies some of them would have to go to the wall, but they thought there 
was a sort of honour in the thing, just as some men think it an honour to 
pay a guinea for dining at the Freemi^n’s Tavern with a royal duke in 
the chair. De la Tour had lolled in the rumbles of too many Long-Acre 
barouches, and seen too much of the “ Ros Bifs” at home and abroad not 
to know bow to treat the flttidceydom of a place like Glauberend; accord¬ 
ingly, he just dropped in about an hotu: afte^ dandng had commenced— 
the precise hour of these balls being one over which the majority of the 
company can exorcise “ no control,” as the merchants say of their affairs 
‘when they are going to stop payment—depending a good deal upon the 
jingling of the bells and other little contiugendes at home. Being unite 
what the niggers call a “ a qmdity btdl,”' the room was brilliantiy fignted 
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with wax, though many of the masters and mistresses were sitting at home 
with “ tallow,” or Palmer’s composition candles. 

To some it may seem strange that the tradespeople should associate 
with the servants, but we should observe that the tradespeople of places 
UJee Glauberend are only married servants themselves; but even if they 
were not, it would be well worth their while cultivating the acquaintance 
of those who rule the roast at home. Besides, no under or liTer}' ser¬ 
vants were admitted. 

Mr. Basil Brown’s butler, a big, burly, black-headed fellow, lately eman¬ 
cipated from the martyrdom of powder and livery, was roaster of the 
ceremonies for the evening, as was denoted by a huge white rosette pinned 
on the left side of his capacious chest. As it was generally known that 
Mr. Rocket’s gentleman had signified his intention of being present, 
Monsieur’s arrival did not create the sensation that would h«ve been ex¬ 
perienced had he dropped in “quite promiscuous;” and Mr. Brown’s 
representative’s altitude enabling him to see all parts of the room, he 
was scraping a bow before the distinguished foreigner, after the manner 
of the lamented Vauxhall Simpson ere Monsieur de la Tour had got 
half through his survey of the room. But if his appearance was viewed, 
with complacency by the male portion of the company, it had a very 
different effect upon the ladies. There is nothing so truly sensitive and 
delicate as a lady’s maid. They get all their mistress's nonsense and 
airs grafted on their own. Polly Perkins, who “couldn’t be kept out of 
the butler’s pantry at no price,” as Mr. Tuckey’s housekeeper pathetically 
complained to her mistress, now shmnic behind Martha Smith, old 
Miss Kibble’s young woman, while Harriet Stagg, Miss Starch’s pin- 
sticker, who had even demeaned herself by coquetting with a groom, now 
clung to Mrs. Toddey, the landlady's wife, as though she thought the 
terrible foreigner would tear her away. Not so our fair friend in the 
white silk. In the full confidence inspired by the best dress in the room, 
she passed her fair hand rapidly over her glossy brown hair, in which, 
like the self-adulating Miss Smitli, of Smith v. Ferrers* celebrity, she wore 
a single white rose,” and satisfying herself by a glance in the mirror 
that it was alPright, she just drew herself up in a tolerably conspicuous 
place, put out the pretty foot, and looked as much as to say, “ I don’t 
cave whether you do or not, but if you’ve any taete, you’ll take me.” 
Nor was slie out in her reckoning, for the cut«glass chandelier, under 
which she had casually placed herself, casting a strong light upon her 
handsome face and figure, she shone forth the very impersonification of 
light and elegance compared to the tawdry, dark-di'essod dowdies by 
whom she was surrounded. Many minutes had not elapsed from the 
time of Monsieur de la Tour’s entree ere b© was performing a most 
respectful arm-drooping salaam at her feet. 

“ With pleasure,” was all she said, sticking herself out behind, just as 
she had seen her young ladies do in reply to the solicitation of some of 
the watering-place bucks at the promenade-rooms; and as the decorous 
Frenchman led her by the ti^s of her fingers to the top of the quadrille 
there was such an outburst of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable¬ 
ness, as makes our pen splutter to record. 

“ Pretty minx!” exclaimed Mary Dubber, looking at her sailing past 
with a “ no better than she should be ” sort of air. 

“ Who’s she ?” asked Harriet Cooke ; “ what are her people, I should. 
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like to know, that she’s to toss her airs in that way! Fd have her to 
know that my lady rode in her coach while hers was going in clogs.’^ 

“ I’m sure my lady’s as good as hers any day,” pouted Catherine Spark, 
who wore a most improbable bustle under a flyaway blue gause, 
trimmed with cherry-coloured satin riband. * 

And so they sneered, and scoffed, and turned up their noses, and com¬ 
mented on the saucy girl’s coming dressed in such a way, with the 
most marked disgust and reprobation. 

Their looks did not leave much dembt on the fair Lucy’s mind as to 
what their feelings were; accordingly, slie determined to make the most 
of her triumph, and to dance to the utmost of her ability. She there¬ 
fore ducked, and bounced, and slotted and floated, and twirled about the 
room, now spreading out her clothes with both hands, as if she was airing 
them ; now whisking them round with a velocity that bi’ought certain 
imder garments in painful contrast with the white upper one. Monsieur, 
too, aided lier endeavour by placing and showing her off to the greatest 
advantage, and though dearly fond of dancing himself, he seemed to have 
as much pleasure in leading his fair partner forth to the envy, if not the 
admiration of the ropm, as he had in pirouetting and skipping himself. 
So. they bounded and bounced through the old first set of quadrilles. 

Though Miss Lucy could not but feel that the way in which Monsieur 
conducted her into the quadrille was both elegaut and respectful, still she 
would have preferred a little more familiarity; accordingly, having lurched 
out behind again at the conclusion of the quadrille, inst^d of presenting 
him witli the tips of her fingers to be conducted to her chaperone, Mrs. 
Toddey, Lucy thrust her well-shaped arm into his and said “ Let’s have 
a glass of negus.” 

Now the negus always stood on the fable by the door, and as we have 
before observed the elegant couple had occupied the place of honour at 
the top of the room, consequently this trajet for the refreshment included 
the promenade of the whole room, and most haughtily condescending was 
the stylo in which she swept past the envious and exasperated observers, 
her swan-like neck making gentle ovations to such of them ^ came more 
immediately in her way. 

When they accomplished the door the negus hadn’t come, and seeing 
Mrs. Toddey elbowing her way on the left, the Dame Blanche having 
wheeled her swain to» themght, timidly requested him that he would have 
the kindness to conduct her to her chaperone. 

De la Tour, like all the “ grande nation,” was a man of gallantr}^ and 
having satisfied himself, as well during tlie dance as in his subsequent 
inspection, that there was nothing more attractive, and at ^ events more 
dU'tingu6 in the room, he begged for the honour of a second dance, and 
that being accorded and the negus having come, the two were presently 
seen sitting under the orchestra, sipping and chatting away as familiarly 
as possible. 

We are quite sure that no one at all acquainted with the French nation 
and with English servants will doubt for a mOment that the conversation 
very soon turned on their masters and mbtresses. There is nothing can 
compare with the garrulity of a Frenchman save the loquacity of English 
servants. Meet a Frenchman in a diligence, and ere you have travelled 
a post you are into the secrets of his whole iWnily, and English 
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servants ore ashamed not to be able to tell all the “ ins and outs” of 
the family in which they live. 

The superior dress and pretension of Miss Lucy caused a doubt in 
Monsieur’s mind whether she was in service or belonging to the more 
ex%.Ited region of commerce—a Miss Cheesemonger—a Miss Green- 
grocer—a Miss Poulterer, or something of that sort; accordingly, having 
expatiated on the delights of Paris, and the mountains of money possessed 
by his “ me Lor,” he hazarded the inquiry “ who her governor voz ?” 

This procured the desired infonnation, and he followed up the announce¬ 
ment of the name Pooey, by observing, Sans doubte, he shall be a me 
lor.” 

“ No, not a miller,” laughed Lucy, “ a hop merchant.” 

*‘Ah! op merchant, op mer^ant, op merchant,” repeated the little 
man, ah, yes 1” continued he, je comprende, I understand, vot ve call 
‘ niaitre de danse' in France,” continued he, shuffling about his feet as he 
spoke, “ vare good—vare nice—love de maitre de danse.” 

“ No! no 1” laughed Lucy, a dancing-master—a great dealer in 

hops —hops what they make beer of, you know,” thinking to advance her 
own importance with her master’s. 

“O quelle horreur!” exclaimed the Frenchman, shrugging up his 
shoulders and throwing out his hands, “ O quelle horreur!” repeated he, as 
if he was thoroughly msgusted, “ op merchant! O ! de dem shopkeeper ! 
0, de dem base mechanic!” 


CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 

BY J. E. CABPENTEB, ESQ. 

Cling (o those who cling to you ; 

More than half our sorrow’s made 
When we are ourselves untrue 
To the light of friendship's aid; 

But how sweet it is to own 
Some kind heart to thine beat true. 

After many years have flown ?— 

Cling to those who cling to you! ■ 

Cling to those who cling to you ; 

Think how those who live apart. 

That sweet solace never knew 
Friendship slf^ds around the heart ; 

Who is. there that hath not long’d 
Once to flnd sonie friebd prove true ? 

That year friendships be prolong'd— 

Cling to those who cling to you! 

Cling to those who cling to you! 

Every link of friendsbip's chain. 

If the heart be only true. 

Will for ever bright remain*; 

Never be the first lo break 
In the chain the link that’s true. 

Never trust and truth forsake^ 

Cling to those who cling to you! 
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PETTY WARFARE IN THE EAST. 

BY W. FRANCXS AINSWORTH, BSQ. 

Tlio Antafronism of the Strong to the Weak—March of tho Tvks against the 
ChaT) Arab*—Anxiety ccmeeming an English Man-of-War Jying offMoham- 
mcrsh—Proceedings of the French Consul at Bassora—Capture and Sack of the 
Port—A Padfio Tailor—Bemoastrances of the Persians—An Ambassador 
cudgelled—Sheikh of the Bawis shot—The Chah Country invaded br the 
Persians—The Persians repulsed on the Hodyphon—Are more succeSe^l on 
the Euloeus—Capture of Mohammerah and of Fellahiyah—Flight and Death of 
Sheikh Thamar—Mixed Political Commission at Erzrum. 

The fact that no little state con exist for a^length of time in contact 
with a mOre powerful neighbour, attests morajPainly than any exposititon 
of the possible tendencies of a more liberal dmmercial system, or even of 
a more refined civilisation, the proneness of human nature to dominion 
and of nations to war. Of the desirableaess, the importance, the duty of 
peace there cannot be a moment’s doubt. Christianity enjoins it, self- 
interest and national prosperity are alike concerned in it; literature, the 
arts aud sciences can alone flourish under its protection, but such a thing 
is not. 

From the time that the Israelites annexed upon their first rise, the 
dominions of the Jebusites and the Philistines, that Assyria, Greece, and 
Rome exhibited the same principles, which, occasionally dormant, ever 
and anon awake only with the more fearful energy, to our own times, in 
which we have witnessed the annexations of Poland, of Algeria, of Scind, 
and of Texas, which also as certainly involve those of Turkey, of 
Morocco, of the Punjaub, and of Mexico, there has ever been a repetition 
of the same thing over and over again. The parties alone change. The 
Saracens once waved the banner of the prophet in the heart of Spain. 
Now France can cage the “Desert Hawk." The Spaniard|jOnceover-rmi 
the New World, now the Anglo-Saxon race tramples upon their lethargy 
and corruption. History attests, in fact, in the most distinct manner, that 
no nation can exist long, but when its power is adequate to uphold, its 
independence. This not duly applies itself to little states, whidbi may some¬ 
times, as in Germany, be upheld by the bond of a political confederation, 
but also to nations at large. Good men may argue the necessity or the 
probability of peace upon a variety of just and honourable grounds. Ex¬ 
perience of the past, and events still Wied in the womb^of time will 4)6 
always against them. It is in vain that economists and merchants, and 
pious men alike condemn the expenses, or the absurdity, or the wrongful- 
ness of war; whenevmr one nation beocanes weaker than another, ^e 
more powerful will find an occasion for rupture and invasion. The same 
nation that has witnessed the ouslaugbt of me Saxon, the Roman, and the 
Norman, may, in the hey-day of its prosperity, if lulled by a philosophy 
which is not based upon the experienf» of the past, witness the triumph 
of the Frank. 

It is humiliating to turn from such contemplations forced upon us by 
the voluntary blinwess of the few, who imagine the perfection that th^ 
wish, and who obscure by the lustre of their own purity the latent wickeu- 
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ness of man, to facts of a very insignificant order, as far as power or 
numbers are concerned, but in which the same universal principle is as 
clearly manifested as in cases of greater magnitude and importance. The 
lesson taught us is, indeed, every where the same. 1 gave, in a previous 
paper, the history of a race of Arabs, long time independent, who although 
several times invaded from without, had still managed to keep up for nigh 
five centuries, a position of more or less varying and uncertain vassalage, 
on a tract of land, isolated by the great rivers Euphrates and Euloeus, 
and by certain of their tributaries and outlets. 

I also described how, in company with others, a visit was effected to 
the sheikh, or chieftain, of the tribe, who resided in a small town, with 
citadel and palace that was perfectly marsh environed, and which was 
. further indebted for its prosperity to a veiy remarkable system of irriga¬ 
tion, such, as in the present day, has, perhaps, scarcely a parallel. 

The French consul at Bassora, alarmed at this visit paid to the sheikh 
of the Cha’bs by a party of English officers, concocted a note pregnant 
with mischief and wicked import, in which he argued and pretended to 
establish to over-willing minds, the indisputable rights of the Turks over 
this unfortunate little state. M. Raymond, the dragoman of the French 
consulate, and Ibrahim Agha, the janissary, were at once despatched from 
Bassora to Baghdad, with the important mission of delivering this despatch 
into the hands of a sensual and ambitious satrap of the East. 

The manner in which this mission, of a delicate and refined diplomacy, 
was performed, is so illustrative of the character of the parties concerned, 
that I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of placing it on record in the 
consul’s own words. 

“ M. Raymond had taken care to include a few bottles of brandy 
among the ostensible presents destined for his excellency. He took up 
his quarters with Soliman Effendi, the pasha’s secretary, whom ho had 
known at Baghdad. In the evening, he plied his host with drink till he 
was tipsy, and made him divulge all his master's affairs; next day, he sent 
him to announce his arrival to the pasha, and instructed him to drop a 
hint that his stock of spirits was not exhausted, as this was likely to 
ensure him a gracious reception. Nor was he mistaken. Ali Pasha sent for 
him immediately, treated him with attention, and, at last, honoured him 
with the calvetf or a private audience. The other persons present with¬ 
drew, and my note was then communicated. Its contents seemed to 
please him. 

On the re-admission of the public, Ibrabtm Agha caused my presents 
of sweetmeats and confectionery j;o be' brought. The pasha directed his 
attendants to give my janissary a robe of honour. Ibrahim expostulated, 
and expressed his surprise at the pasha's seeking to overload him with 
clothes, in such hot weather. He reiiiinded his excellency that he had 
previously received a similar robe at Komah, and that it was not worth 
much ; that he did not want another, but that money would be more 
acceptable. Bis wishes wqre complied with, but as the coffers of the 
pasha were empty, M. Raymond had to lend his excellency’s secretary 
about forty francs to complete the present to Ibrahim Agha, who received 
in all about a hundred francs (4/.)” 

But this was not all that the janissary of the French consulate was 
of performing for his master. He had an eye to the empty con¬ 
dition of tile consulate kitclien, where, when not acting as janissary, 
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Ibrahim Agha was often cook. For the French afe at once.r^ad and 
economical in their consular estahlisliments., Plurality of offices d<^ 
not signify there monopoly so much as retrenchment. 

These jMliticaf occupations did not by any means divert the ^tention 
of the wortiiy Ibrahim ^m other matters. As a Turk, he paid visits to 
many of the Aitas, and congratulated them on the rich harvest whi^. 
they had reaped. It was not right, in his opinion, that a brother in arms- 
who chanced to meet them, after such a wind-fall, should leave them empty- 
handed. By appeals of this sort, he contrived to collect kettles, sauce¬ 
pans, coflee-pots, and other copper utensils, which, he said, were wanting 
in his own kitchen. He honoured Sarkosh Pasha with a visit, and 
observing a quantity of com heaped up in the court, begged of his 
excellency to allow him to take some of it for his domestic use. His 
request was granted. Thereupon, be hired a boat, and waiting for an« 
opportunity when the pasha was from home, curied off the entire stock.” 

Thus prompted and abetted, Ali Pasha starred on his expedition, not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of Colonel Taylor, the British resident 
at Baghdad, and who is reported by the French consul to have backed 
his exhortations by an offer of 24,0001. to the pasha to induce him to 
forego his intentions! 

Ine strength of the army was estimated somewhat as follows :—the 
regular troops, under the command of Sarkosh Pasha (the drunken 
pasha), amounted to about 2000 men ; the regular cavalry to about 
IdOO ; and this, with mounted Arabs, and the pasha’s immediate atten¬ 
dants and body guard, made altogether a force of from 4500 to 6000 men 
of all arms, and which also included the service of six field pieces. 

All the boats on the river were taken forcible possession of for the 
transport of the heavy weights and commissariat; the inhabitants were 
hunted down to be made sauors of; a supply of provisions was obtained 
by the pillage of warehouses ;.and thus provide, the army advanced 
along the left bank of the river by easy marches, while the flotilla dropped 
down under its protection. 

Some delay occurred at Komah in transporting the troops across the 
River Tigris, and the army next encamped for a short time at no great 
distance from Bassora, at a spot where three Arabs, brothers and 
merchants, had built an edifice, which served at once as a country house 
and a fortress. One of the Honourable East India Company’s cruisers 
happened at this time to be lying at Mohammei-ah, the healthiest, safest, 
and most commodious port in the Euphrates, the presence of this vessel 
gave the pasha so much uneasiness, tnA he sent for the instigator of the 
invasion—the French Consul at Bassord—to consult with him as to the 
possible interference of the English, and what he should do under the 
circumstances. The advice given by the*French Consul is best conveyed 
in his own words, more especially as illustrative of that kindly, honourable 
feeling which some would insist upon as being Atertained by the French 
towards the English. 

** I gave him my opinion in the most unreserved manner, although I 
knew veiy well that it would be repeated elsewhere. The conduct of the 
English Resident had offended me, and, moreover,' I was extremely dissa¬ 
tisfied to see the English treat this country as if it really were a depen¬ 
dency of the East In^ Company’s. I assured his excellency aloud, and 
in full divan, that he, having been intrusted with the government of the 

March, —vol. l3cxxji. no. cccxxvn. d 
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province by the Sublime Porte, 'bad an unquestionable ]%bt to decide 
what places it was proper for vessels to anchor in. That, if under present 
drcumstances, and when he was on the point of attacking Mohammerah, 
the English vessel was in,the way, he had only to write to the commander, 
desiring him to leave the place, and the order would be obeyed. Lastly, 
that having myself been a witness of all the intrigues which had been set 
on foot'to establish British authority in that part of the sultan’s dominions, 
I had long ago advised the Governor of Bassora to act upon these princi¬ 
ples, and to prohibit the English from visiting Mohanunerah. 

“ The Turks have no notion of the law of nations, and those present 
inferred, from my observations, that all foreign vessels wliieh ent^ed the 
Euphrates were under the pasha’s orders. At any rate, my friend^ 
Captain Sharp, who commanded the vessel in question, was requested 
•shortly afterwards to retire from before Mohammerah; enieged, no doubt, 
at being deprived of the p|pver of interfering, he set sail and left for good, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the pasha.” 

It is necessary to observe that I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
above statements, as they occurred in connexion with a ship with 
which we had no relations; but I can aver that the intrigues set on foot 
to establish British authority in that part of the Sultan’s dominions, and 
which the French consul asserts himself to have been a witness of, had no 
other foundation than the visit previously described which was made to 
the Sheikh of the Ch’abs, and the ascent of the Euloeus or Pasitigris, 
viewed in the contorted light of inter*national prejudices and jealousies. 

In the meantime the Pasha had sent on emissaries to Mohammerah, 
and various intrigues were sot on foot according to the invariable oriental 
practice to procure submission without bloodshed. One of the first per¬ 
sons won over was Ahmed Sheikh of the Haiyadar, at that time residing 
at Mohammerah, and to whom the government of *the place under the 
Turks was promised. The next, and most important adhesion obtained, 
and which was the result of personal rivalry, was that of Abd-al-Riza, 
Sheikh of the Bawi' tribe, wno occupy the right and left banks of the 
Euloeus, above and below Ismailiyah. There only remained true to 
Sheikh Thamar, Sheikh Kara 3 nd, who lived in southern Mohammerah, 
with about a dozen followers, and Haji Jabar, Sheikh of the Mohaisen, 
who dwelt a little above Mohammerah. 

When the pasha had fully satisfied himself that there would be no 
opposition, ho advanced boldly to the siege. A few guns were fired to 
announce the approach of the army, and the unfortunate little port was 
riven up to plunder and devasta^n. “ It is utterly impossible,” says 
we French consul, who triumphantly records the results of his policy, 
to exaggerate the pillage, fo^ every thing in the place was seized by 
the soldfiery, who carried off even 4te women and children; when the 
place was completely str^ed, the pasha and his troops gratified them¬ 
selves by burning it.” 

As the inhabitants had not offered the slightest opposition to the Turks, 
they were so little in expectation of being Ijreated like people who had 
held out in the most contumacbus manner possible, that an unfortunate 
tailor, who was probably in total ignorance even of the capture of the 
place, having been found busily plying his needle, was seized, and 
dragg^ before the pasha, to be punished for his simplicity. 

'^he scoimdrel!” exclaimed his captors, as they led him into the 
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pmenee of the bloated satrap, while the vuzir gires himself the 
trouble and the &tigiie of coming all the way from Baghdad, to besiege 
and talce the town, he has been sitting and sewing away as if ndthiog 
had happened V* 

The pasha, in his leniency, was content with ordering the pacific 
artist to undm-go the bastinado. The crowd considered that he had 
forfeited his head. 

The 'first intelligence that arrived at Bassora of the pillage of Mo- 
hammerah was carried thither by those who had made the most booty. 
Numbers of soldiers (such is the discipline of the Turkish anny) tame 
straggling into the town, and were to be seen offering for sale sti:^ wad 
copper utensils, which they had secured. The French consul relates 
that a soldier belonging to the regular troops had made a very rich 
capture; he had possessed himself of a quantity of pearls, and sought 
refuge with his plunder at the consulate. It appears that he did not 
estimate the integrity of this high official at a higher figure than that of 
his countrymen. With the victors arrived also great numbers of the 
victims of the catastrophe. Among others there was an officer, who had 
taken possession of the wife and daughter of a Persian; and as the latter 
was anxious to ransom them, he went about among his countrymen and 
others to raise the money. The officer accompanied him in these visits, 
but all endeavours to move him to compassion or to moderate his demand 
were fruitless. He asked about 20/., and when any one remonstrated 
with him, he maintained that the price was low ; he extolled the beauty 
and the amiable dispositions of both mother and daughter, enlarged 
upon their personal charms, and appealed, with cruel simplicity, to the 
Persian’s own testimony. 

In the meantime. Sheikhs Jabar and Karayid had fled to Fellahiyab, 
where Sheikh Thamar, finding himself so shamefully abandoned by 
Abd>al-Riza and Ahmed, was making applications for assistance at the 
same time to the Persians, and to the Bakhtiyari chieftain, Mohammed 
Taki Khan. 

The shah having received veiy exaggerated accounts of the wealth 
possessed by the latter powerful chieftain, the motamidu-a-daulet, or confi¬ 
dential minister, the second functionary at the Persian court, and said to be 
a man of genius, had been some time in Susiana, engaged in suppressing 
the power of a chieftain, who is described as having done mum to im¬ 
prove the condition of the people under his rule, and the only excuse 
made for despmling whom, was that he had earned on correspondence 
with the exilm princes who formerly visjted Enp^land. 

The motamid accordingly despatched an emissaiy at once to Mc^am- 
merafa, to remonstrate with the pasha uj^jh the impropriety and injustice 
of his proceedings. This remonstrance appears to have hm some effisciy 
for the pasha withdrew without venturing to pursue the runaway fheflEfas 
any further, or coming to any understanding or permanent arrangement 
with the' chief of the Cha*bs. The French consul relates that anotheir 
ambassador was sent at a subsequent period ny the motamid, with great 
pomp to Baghdad, but that, instead of meeting with the reception due to 
the ambassador of a foreign power, he was treated with marked in¬ 
dignity and beaten 1 If this is true, of which there is not the leart 
likelihood, such an occurrence must have imparted an amusing colouring 
to the disquisitions of the long sitting commission at Erzrum. 
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Sheikh Thamar having been thaa enabled to hold his ground, the Turks 
had no sooner withdrawn than Moht^lhnerahVas re-established upon.its 
old footing, and its mansions of mud and warehouses of date-tree fronds, 
being things of easy re-oonstruction, rose from their ashes, like the 
palm-trees that, burnt down to the root, spring up fairer than ever; this 
being the reason why they received fSrom the Phoenicians the same name 
as that bird of rare traditional appearance which is supposed to allegorise 
the philosophy of comets. 

Mr. Layard informs me, that Mohammed Taki Khan sent a body of 
Bakhtiyari horse, under the command of his nephew, Aga Arslan, and 
with their assistance Thamar turned out the sheikh that had been set 
up by Ali Pasha,, while the chief of the Bawis was, after the lapse of a 
snort time, by some pretence or other, induced to visit the Sheikh of the 
Ch’abs at Fellahiyah. The occasion was taken to shoot him, as well as 
one of his principal supporters, at a public entertainmmit, while drinking 
the coffee which had just been presented to him. This sad event occurred 
in the principal room of that great edifice consecrated to hospitality, which 
has been previously described. Sheikh Akil, or Ajil, was appointed at 
the head of the tribe, in the place of the ju(hciaily murdered chieftain, 
an^ Sheikh Thamar found himself once more as strong in his small 
dominions as he ever bad been. 

This happy state of independence was, however, but of short duration. To 
play one power against another,—a common feature of OrientaUpolicy,— 
Sheikh Thamar had, while labouring under the panic of a Turkish inva¬ 
sion, made concessions to the Persians, to obtain their aid, of which the 
black caps were not slow in availing themselves. They had, indeed, at 
the time of the advance of Ali Pasha abetted the proffered aid of the 
powerful Bakhtiyari chieftain, Mohammed Taki Khan, which Sheikh Tha¬ 
mar had only b^n induced to forego, from a feeling that such an alliance 
was as dangerous as the overt hostilities of the red caps. We have seen 
that upon me destmctioa of the port of Mohammerah, the Persians, also, 
took occasion to remonstrate upon what they considered to be an infringe¬ 
ment of their rights, in an invasion of the Ch’ah territory. When, how¬ 
ever, Sheikh Thamar found himself as safely re-established in the posses- 
rion of liis little port as ever, and he had brought the Bawu into subjection, 
and'appointed over them one whom he deemed to he a trustworthy ser¬ 
vant, he forgot the proffers of allegiance made in the hour of danger, and 
treated 'the Persians as if their claims were precisely upon a par with 
those of the Turks. Thus, when Mohammed Taki Khan was obliged to 
fiy before the Persians, Sheikh Thamar did not hesitate to offer an asylum 
to one who had been a. Mend to him in time of trouble. 

The consequence was, that ift motaraid became as much interested in 
suppressing the power of Sheikn Thidnar, as he was that of Mohammed 
Taki Khan. Both were, indeed, placed in the same position of having 
by a more enlightened and more temperate government than is usually 
exermsed in thote countries^ and a real derire to benefit their people, suc- 
ce^ed in r^dering their temtories comparatively prosperous, mid were 
approaching a state too independent for thepuiposesof the Persian court. 
An iuMgne wu accordingly set on- which presented a remarkable 
simfilsri^ to lhat pursued by the Turkish pasha. 

The newly-appointed Sheikh of the Bawis was seduced &qm his alle¬ 
giance by laige promises, never intended to be fulfilled; and the tribe of 
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Sherifat under Sheikh Madkur, living upon the Hindiyan and in the 
Zeitun hills, and hence always uncertain iu tlieir allegiance were also 
easily induced to side with the stronger party. The Persians were thus 
enahied to march against the unfortunate bheikU of the Ch’abs with a 
r|jmforcement of 2000 foot and 700 horse of the Sherifat, ahd 1000 
TTOunted Bawis. Thus was poor Sheikh Tbamar, simply because he was 
^t strong enough to fight against Toik or I'ersian, dternately invaded 
lO’ bis territories by each. 

'* Mr. Laymd, who happ«ied to be at this very time at Fellahiyah, de¬ 
scribes Sheikh Tbamar as having collected to oppose this force about 
7000 men, of whom 3000 were wd^l armed with muskets and matelk.” 
locks, 1000 wore horsemen, and 3000 indifferently armed with spea;^, 
ewords, drc. The sheikh had also three small gunsyjvhich Layartf says 
were better mounted than those he had seen in the Persian service. 


and which were worked by forty Persians, who had been drilled by a 
fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. 

The Persians advanced along the banks of the Hedyphon, from tb© < 
plain of Ram Hormuz, and first encamped above the village of Eareihah. 
They thence advanced to the canal previously described as the Omniu-l- 
sakhar, and being detained there in ofustructing a bridge, they wore 
attacked during the night by the Ch’ab Arabs, and so roughly treated 
that, although not actu|lly driven off the field, they made no further 
advance, but hastened to retire; deeming it probably impossible to cap¬ 
ture the city from that quarter. Subsequently, a plan was formed, at tne 
auggestion of fbe Bawis and of the old Wali of Arabiatan, of floating tbe 
troops down the river Karun to Mohommerali, and of advancing on 
Fellahiyah &oni that point. 

This plan was put into execution in the autumn of the same year (1841) 
when the Motamid, after assembling his troops at Shuster and Disful, 
floated them down the rivers to Band-i-Kir and thence by the Karun to 
Ahwaz, where they were joined by the disaffected tribe of the Bawis. 
Thus reinforced, the Persians advanced upon Mohammerah, which offered 
no greater resistance to the Persian forces than it had previously done to 
ihe troops of the sultan, who, however, had taken good care to leave ve^ 
little in the shape of plunder for the invaders that followed in their 
track. 


Mohammerah having thus successfully passed from Arab to Turkish, 
and then into Persian subjection, the Ttniks advanced by the Portik 
■canal upon Fellahiyah. Sheikh Tharoar, who had been enabled however, 
with his small body of followers, to oppose a successful resistance to the 
Persians when, aided by the defences m his numerous artificial canals, 
felt that he was too vulnerable wbei|^ attacked from the quarter of 
Mohammerah to offer any effectual resistance, added to which, he found 
to his infinite mortification, that his own people were beg^nin^ to flag 
in their allegiance at such a trying conjuncture. Nothing remained for 
him then bnt flight, and he hastened to convey his wives and family, and 
whatever property was available, on board efragalah, in which he set ^ 
fbr Koweit on the Persian Gnlf. The Pershtns were thus enabled to 
take possession of Fellahiyah without bloodshed, and Sheikh Fare was 
nominated chief of the Ch^M Arabs in place cf Sheikh Tbamar, and a 
vassal to Persia. r ' 
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The Turks were not, however, prepared to give their consent to an 
arrangement so peremptorily enforced by the Mot|||i^, and the Sublime 
Porte protested energetically the rights wludk, territorially speaking,^they 
held upon the basin 6f the Euphrates, and which the canal of Httfar, 
being an artificial cut from the Euloeus to the Euphrates, included 
hammerah. The question got mixed up at the same time with otmk 
disputed boundaries, more especially those of the Pashaliks of Erzrumk 
and of Suleimaniyah in Kurdistan, and a mixed political commission* 
composed of Turkish, Persian, Russian, and English commissioners, was 
^pointed to sit and investigate these delicate matters at Erzrum. Sheikh 
^amar was called before this commission to give evidence, and was 
afterwards sent back to Bassora, where Mr. Layard informs me that he 
has an impression that he died shortly afterwards. The commission, after 
a very prolonged inquiry and discussion, have drawn up a treaty, which 
has received the approbation of the shah, and I believe only awaits that of 
the sultan to be carried into effect. 


THE ROYAL VICTIM-BRIDE. 

BT THOMAS BOSCOE, ESQ. 

Why beam no more on Spain’s famed land the hoi>cs once glowiflg bright ? 
Why hush’d the soul of music's swell,—young steps all bounding light ? 

Eyes flashing joy to eyes that spake,—fond childhood’s heart-glad tide 
Of bliss too brief—^Love’s thrilling throbs in breasts that never sigh’d ? 

Swift, joyous as soft glancing fawns, or fairies’ feet, they flow 
Through the wild maze, and rapturous peals from proud spectators drew— 

The pwple of the brave free land, who on that bright young brow 
Saw Isabel’s saint’s diadem wreath’d with the Cid’s sword-vow. 

Her glorious morn dawn’d full and fair o’er Spain’s re-waken’d fame, 

And every free hearth’s worshipper hail’d glad the patriot flame, 

And Victory’s hero fann’d the flr^—proud guardian of her crown. 

And manliest monarch-chiefti aspired to share that maiden’s throne. 

At midnight, hark! what cries are those that startle through the gloom, 

And ring ’mid those proud palace halls as ’twere the knell of doom ? 

Whose traitor-swords, war’s stormiest breath, appal Spain’s young loved queen 
With dread and darker revelry, and other sights, I ween! 

And woman's shrieks ’mid clash of arms—wild cries for one loved name; 

And borne on ducal Victory’s wings tlmt pray’d-for succour came: 

But ah ! what boots all guardian care ’gainst foul assassin arts— 

His queen and country’s saviour, twice, sad exile soon departs. 

Peep clouds shroud Spain’s young glory—the*queen of all the land;— 

The muttering thunders gather at the blade magician’s wand 1— 

Enchedn’d her hero spirit—entranced her beauty’s power,— 

And who may tell what dark spells wrought in that unholy hour ? 

She woke from out that demon-trance—She woke a victim-bride. 

The aiplendour of her bright reign gone—no consort at her side— 

The l^our of the land of Cids stain’d with a stain so deep 
Hot Ebro lOfiil vf&sb out, nor And her tears enough to weep. 

Then ask those palace-halls why music’s mirth has fled; 

Hot wl^ bright, once happy one now droops her royd head ?— 

No gttii^diiHi spirit flew to ^ave, ere that dread sorcereris spell. 

Fass'i^er her, and her life’s young bloom,—love’s—glmy’s sceptre fell. 
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VEHfJSING FOE A WIFE. 

BT DUDLBr COSTELLO, BSQ, 

' Part I. 

HOW CAFTAIN RIIATIQAN TBILB HIS LUCK ; \^AT CAME OF IT ; AHP 
HOW flTZ-MOR'^ERJ^OLLOWEO HIS AHVIGS. 

“Upon my life, Fred,'*said Captain Rhatigan, at breakfast one morn¬ 
ing in a friend’s lodgings, balancing, as he spoke, an anchovy on his fork, 
with an air of profound leflection, as if he were weighing the fish and the 
merits of some difficult question in opposite scales ; “ upon my life, there’s 
no other Way for (here the anchovy disappeared); “ yes, you must 
make up your minoto it. I don’t care if I do take another, they harmo¬ 
nise with the toast. It’s what we must all come to!” And, as he de¬ 
livered this not veiy intelligible opinion. Captain Rhatigan heaved what 
might in courtesy be called a sign, though the noise he made would not 
have been out of place had he stood at the capstan heaving anchor. 

The friend thus addressed, who seemed to have no appetite even for 
the stimulating delicacy which had interpolated itself in the preceding 
speech, was standing by the fire-place stirring a large cup ot tea and 
meditating on something which, to judge by his countenance, did not 
afford him any very lu^ degree of satisfaction. He was still a young 
man, though by no means in ^e bloom of youth, for dissipation had swept 
all bloom mom his cheek and left on his brow which years would 

have been ilow to trace— But thcrtlljw*%fe fSftturcs were h^g^rd^, tiwy* 
were y et handsome, and though his form was wasted, the loose and sadly 
faded brocade diessing-gowii which shrouded it, could not conceal the 
proportions of a fine figure. His appearance indeed was, unfortunately, 
only the type of too many of his class, who run through their money, 
alienate their friends, become bankrupts in health and reputation, and are 
either cut off prematurely by accident or intemperance, or drag on a dis¬ 
honoured existence till it closes unlamented. It was a toss up at this 
moment which might be the fate of Frederick Fierrepoint Fitz-Mortimer, 
but the chances seemed certmnly more in favour of a sudden interruption 
than of a long career. At fifteen he had entered the army with an ample 
fortune, the best interests, and the brightest prospects ; at two-and-twenty 
he 'was a major of dragoons, and though “ too fond-of pleasure,” as the 

{ ihrase goes, was in a fair way of achieving distinction ; at twenty-five, 
osses at pljiy had compelled him to sell out; and on the day on which fie 
celebrated the twenty-ninth anniversary of his birth, ne had gone 
through nearly every gradatioa that carnes a gambler and a spendwnft 
downward. 

At the period of his introduction to the reader, he was metaphorically 
on his last legs. Not oUlv were all his means gone, his credit exhausteq, 
and his resources a blank, but he even stood wimin the danger of the law, 
as far as its penalties were applicable to one who was over head md eaiB 
in debt, and had written his name across a much greater amount of paper 
than was compatible with his perscmal Uberly, had holders be^ ae- 
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quainted with his whereabout. , Jt was on tins account that he now 
occupied apartmeats on the first floor of a ||;iouse in an. obscure street in 
Lisson Grove, having onl^ shifted his quai^rs a few days before fwm a 
lodging on the Surrey side of the water, where the privacy whick^e 
coveted seemed in danger of being invaded. 

“ You don’t mean the rules, or a walk through the court, do y<wV 
inquired the moody tea-drinker. \ 

“Not a bit of it,” relied Captain Rhatigan ; “it’s little good you’* 
get of the rules ; ruleswnd regulations was never made for the liKe of 
you, Fred. And as to the coort, if you did get through it, even in three 
years* time, you’d be worse off when you came out than when you 
went in.” 

“ Faith, I hardly know,” said Fits-Mortimer. To be worse ofiF than 
1 am now would be a difficult matter.” 

“Very likely,” returned his friend, coolly; “bq|^ don’t think your 
situation would be improved by a three years’ resioRace in the Queen’s 
Bench, unless, indeed, the chief commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors* 
Court should take a fancy to you during your examination, and leave 
you all his property when he dies.” 

** What the devil, then, do you recommend?” said Fitz-Mortimer, almost 
angrily. 1 wish you would speak out.” 

Oh, then, if it's speaking out you want, here’s at it. It’s like a plunge 
in the water in frosty weather,—the first ^hock is every thing. Hold your 
breath, and you’ll bear it. You must get married I” 

** I don’t see how that would help me.” 

Not if you got a fortune with your wife ?” 

“ A fortune, yes ; but is that very likely, when,—d—n this old dress- 
ing-gown,—I’vo scarcely a coat to my back.” 

“ The more reason, Fred, why you should make the attempt.” 

*•' No doubt of that. I never wanted one more.” 

** Which ?—a wife or a coat ?” 

■ Which ever you please, as the showman says; but,granting the 
necessity, how is a wife attainable ?” 

** Listen, Fred, and mark my words. You must advertise !” 

“ Advertise 1” 

Yes, you must advertise for a wife. You won’t be the first that has 
done so by many hundreds. I have done it myself,” continued Captain 
Rhatigan, drawing himself up and burying his chin in his stock ; “ that 
IS to say, I have done the same thing. X once answered an advertise¬ 
ment.” , 

“ what came of it ? I never knew vou had been mamed.” 
ner^ was, my dear fellow, but 1 mignt have been if circumstoRces 
had it^en propitious.” 

** When and where did this happen ?” 

** You shali hear* When-first I was put on half-pay, I passed a season in 
London, divi4ed, it must be confessed, between my lodgings in Northum- 
berland-court, ^here 1 sle^t and bmakfasted—l^pert-street, where I 
diped—Offiey’s imd the Coai-Wl^ wh^ Ipassea the evening—and a 
certain ^X^fwserpi dermyn-stree^ where I finished the night at roulette, 
until,^^^M^te peariy lushed me. 1 then vvent to Jersey to get brandy 
che^'j^l eoononpse. The brandy was ^e^ enough hr imt matter, 
but^ere was a liip of us—Taylor, c£ ours—Mwpiy, of the Bays— 
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H&cket, of the dirty half-hundredth—and a few more, and somehow’or 
other we made up the difference—took it, you'll say—in the quantity we 
consumed, so that when quarter-day came round, we fetmd onrsefres just 
as much to the bad as ever. Lord knows how it would hare anded, but 
one fine day, as I was just stepping into a boat to-take a pleasant sail, a 
rascally bailiff put his hand on my shoulder, and I knocked him down and 
put out to sea. The owner of the boat told me I should be banishsd for 
the offence, and so I wasf; but as this happened to suit me, I went anross 
to Granville, and for the next year or two drew fey half-pay through the 
consul at St. Male, living sometimes there and sometime^ at'Lahnidti, 
where fishing and shooting are more easily had. I got tired Of this at 
last, and having scraped together a few pounds—for one can't spend money 
in Brittany live how you will—I made a start of it for Paris. A French¬ 
man who can keep himself out of the sugar he steals at the Cafes, may 
make it out very well there, on next to nothing at ail; but a fellow with 
a good appetite, accustomed to bis bottle, and inclined to amuse himself 
as a foreigner generally does, stands .but a poor chance of making it out 
on half-pay, and, by Jabus, I got no richer there than I did in Jersey: 
that is to say, 1 found myself getting poorer. One momiijg, &s I was 
shaving—that’s the time for thinking over one’s affairs, Fred, only it’s 
rather dangerous if you happen to be very much in debt—and wondering 
what would turn up next, my eye fell upon a hit of newspaper, a French 
one, which I was just g^ng to wipe my raxor on, and fixed On an adver¬ 
tisement headed ‘ Manage.* ‘ Marriage!’ says I, ‘ that’s the very thing 
for you, 'rim Ahatigan, if the lady has got the wherewithali’ So I took 
up the paper to see what it was all about. I’ll not say much for my accent, 
picked up at Cambrai with the army of occupation, and improved upon 
in Jersey and Brittany, but, for a knowledge of the language, you may 
trust me to be interpreter at head-quarters. What I read was as follows 
"‘Ancienne Maison St. Marc—patented by the government, No.'S, 
Hue des Colonnes, at the corner of the Rue de la Bourse, established for 
negotiations of marriage. Persons desirous of being married, may, with 
perfect confidence, address themselves to Madame St. Marc. Her posi¬ 
tion in the upper classes of society enables her to fiihiish the most- 
positive information respecting widow ladies and spinsters, having Settle¬ 
ments and fortunes from twenty thousand francs to two millions. Af- 
franchir.’ 


** I don’t know what you may think, Fred, but the opposite Sex hadl 
always a very fevourable notion of Tim Ahatigan's appearance, ahd aa 
looked at myself in my shaving-glass that morning, I fancied they were ' 
not wrong. * Two millions I' says I, ‘ I'll go for the whole stake—(U 
well be hung for a sheep as a laml>.’ So I'dressed myself, out of compli¬ 
ment to the French, in a military coat with frogs on it, and preferring a 
vivacious conversation to a correspond^ioe, set out after breakfast for the 
Rue deS Colonnes. Madame Bt. Marc was so much accustomed to high 
life that she had established her office in ihoffuatrieme au desms de I’m* 
tresol. I climbed up a hundred and fourteen stairs, making false 
and bre^Og my snii^ at' every landing-place, and at last I stumbled 
agfdnst the TOor of nis^ame. She was a yenr diguificd lady, and wore ^ 
v«y Shabby Shawl, which once, she assui^ m^, had been a Cachemli^y 


she dmoursed in a migHty Cloquemt manner almut tiie ehbo^hs, 

e. ’ e* e e .w* *1 t . .e* t *1 __SJ_ —aJLl-j'1' * iJ 


fortunes she Had under her thumb, but aft the while she said notiiidg tbi 
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ihe purpose, nor could I bring her to book till I had forked out the sum 
of forty francs, ‘powr mtamer lea affaires^ as she remarked, then 
watered my name^ in her carnet, or piivate memorandum-book (I gave 
her that of my twelfth cousin, Lord Brallaghan), and asked me what 
amount of fortune I expected, and whether I preferred a widdy or a sin¬ 
gle laity ? 

“ ‘ It’s a widdy you’ll be yourself, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ I’ll go bail that 
them double barrels (meaning her eyes), have each killed their man, 
the divel a flash in the pan with either of them —it’s not in your presence^ 
ma’am, that I’d make choice of any thing short of a widdy. As for the 
money, ma’am, there can’t be too much of it, so give me the best you’ve 
got.’ 

“ The compliment pleased her, and then it was she told me about her 
shawl, how her first husband (I was right, Fred, she had disposed of two), 
had given it to her as cadecm de noces, and affection for his memory still 
made her wear it; but she presently came back to business, and wanted 
to know what fortune I had, as it was necessary that the contracting 
parties should be ‘ sur le meme pied.' 

* Oh, ||8 to that,’ says I, ‘ the greater part of my money is funds— 
and sure enough it is—my own funds, when the agent pays it j and my 
landed property is in the moving bog of Kilmaleady—nobody can get at 
that—mao perfectly safe.’ 

“ * And what does it bring you in ?’ says she,—the knowing one. 

‘ Ten thousand a year,’ says I, off-hand, for I thought there was no 
nsa in making a poor mouth. 

“ ‘ Bon,* says Madame St. Marc, * you’ll do, roilor.’ 

She then turned to a thick volume, in which there appeared to be a 
good many entries. After running her eve over two or three pages, she 
suddenly asked me if I was in the habit of going to church. 

“ ‘I’m not particular, ma’am,’ says I j ‘when I find one convenient to 
my lodging I sometimes drop in.’ 

“ ‘ Then you have no objection to meet me in one?’ 

“ ‘ None in life, ma’am,’ saysvt, ‘ I’d meet you apywhere,’ (‘ By moon¬ 
light alone,’ I hummed half aloud.) 

“ ‘Very* well milor,’ she answered, ‘come the day after to-morrow, at 
ten o’clock to the Eglise Saint Roch ; you’ll find me just inside the 
entrance by the right-hand door, and before the service is over I will show 
•you half a dozen ladies for you to pick and choose from. Q^and vous 
avez arret4 voire ehoixje vomferai presenter h la dame* 

“Well, this seemed all fair ajqd above-board, and so I took a polite 
leave of Madame St. Marc. When I got out into the street again I 
began to think over the affair. I knew by experience that the French 
lames are rather susceptible, particularly when a man is six feet high, and 
has my whiskers, * but’ says I to myself, ‘ they like a showy outside, too, 
iheseipenta! and they shall have it, if I spend my last rap.’ Su I went 
to g fellow in the Palais Royal^ who had no end to ready-made things in 
his shojk asA picked out some of the gayest 1 could find. I was soon 
vrii^Tthe lower garments, but the divel a bit could I get on the 
coa||gjiged wai^oats; there wasn’t a single one of them that was Iwoad 
acpcosa the chest ‘ Yous avez des epaulw ^normement fort^ 
Ajiis^r,’ Mud the tailor. * You may wf that,’ replied I, * and if it had 
been for those shouldors, and a few more pairs like ’em you’d not 
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have had the pleasure of seeing me here to-day.' if) mprehended now 
how it was we made such short work of the Fieuchmen at Waterloo. The 
fellow promised however, to fit me, if I could wmt four-and-twenty hours; 
for a wonder he kept his word, and when I turned out on the raoming 
appointed 1 leave you to judge if a neater looking gentleman than mysmz 
ever trod the Boulevards. Sky-blue body coat with bright buttons, and 
black velvet collars were the fashion then. 1 wore one, cut in the very 
first style, with long swallow tail skirts and the waist up to my shoulder 
H blades. I chose my own waistcoat, having, I flatter myself, a little taste, 
and selected a satin with three broad stripes, black, scarlet and yellow, 
like the body of a coral snake or a Belgian drum-major. 1 had on a g^<een 
silk neckcloth, for the honour of my country ; besides it goes well with 
auburn whiskers and a florid complexion; tight nankeen pantaloons and 
Hessian boots with fixed brass spurs, and as pretty a sugar-loid hat set a 
little on one side as you'd wish to see on a summer's day. 

You must have been quite killing,” said Fitz-Mortimer. 

“ I was so, Fred, not a man or woman 1 met that morning could keep 
their eyes oif me. It was pretty much the same when I got into dm 
church, for the jingle of the spurs was as good as the priest’s bell, and 
when once the dear creatures caught a glimpse of Tim Rhatigan in his 
best, I promise you they looked less and less at the big candlesticks on 
the altar. At last, Madame St. Marc, wl^ had placed herself dose to a 
pillar in the principal aisle, and was leaning over the back of one of the 
rush-bottomed chairs which you get for a sous—praying, of course^^ttia^ 
raised her head and gave me a wink, as much as to say she bad 
down a bird for me. I got behind the pillar, and following the direction 
in which she looked, caught sight of a plump little thing who was down 
on her knees and making believe to be very devout, only some how (w 
other, her bnght black eyes kept glancing off the book, as if she was 
thinking of something a little more tangible than Saint Polycarp, whoever 
he might be, that the priest was discoursIn(; about. I saw by the expres*- 
sion of Madame St. Marc’s countenance that 1 had guessed at the right 
person, and presently she whispered to me, as I bent my head over when 
the Host went up, to follow her at a distance when the service was over. 
She had no occasion to speak twice, and as the congregation were going 
down the steps, close to where Buonaparte left his mark on the 18tb 
Brumaire, I saw her make up to the lady I have described and addreas 
her as an acquaintance. There was a good deal of smiling and talking 
on both sides, to make up for lost time in church, I suppose, and then they 
moved off together, taking the direction^of the Tuileries gardens. I was 
up to the dodge, and inatead of going in by the^Forte des Feuillaas 
I made a detour to the right and entered at the Place de la Concord^ 
not however, before I saw Madame St. Marc’s head turned over her 
shoulder, as much as to say it was ‘ all right.’ She chose the soutii 
side of the gardens, it’s more shady and retir^ than the other part, and 
not haunted by the prying old English ladies, who object to the statues 
in what they call * the dark walks,’ and ihete I encountered my friend and 
her companion. She was as round and smooth as an egg, noth an olive 
complexmu* dark hair and eyes, a laughing moufii with vmy fine teeth in 
it —thud* kind of woman always |fot something to laugh at^vmy 
pretty feet mad ankles, and altogether just the sort ^ thing to fell in love 
withy even if she hadn’t been so rich as llifedame St. Marc afterwards told 
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me she was. Hef^age appeared about five or six and twenty, and I 
iieedn’t tell you she was very well dressed, for a Frenchwoman gene¬ 
rally takes care of that when there is any body to look at her. 

** Of course Madame St. Marc was very much surprised to meet her old 
ftlend Lord Brallaghan. What she made of the name is not worth men¬ 
tioning, only it would have puzzled an Irish jury to make it out; and he; 

I am proud to say, did the honours of the rencontre in a way that might 
have satisfied Prince Talleyrand, so that the little widdy was perfectly 
unsuspicious, and proved as amiable as she was good-looking. Well, sir,| 
we Wmked about in them Tuileries Gardens for half an hour or so, till, 
seeing a good many people going in the direction of the Champs Elys6es, 
the fur widdy,—her name 1 found was D’Est-Ange—(the angels all 
come from the East, Fred),—inquired what was the reason of the crowd. 
Madame St. Marc replied that it was the first day of the fdte of Saint 
Cloud, and added how pleasant it must be to be going there such a fine 
day. As an Irishman and a man of gallantry, of course I couldn’t do less 
than offer to escort them there. At first Madame d’Est-Ange wouldn’t 
hear of such a thing—she was scarcely out of mourning—her carriage 
was not in the way, and fifty more objections of the same sort; but you 
know I’ve a persuasive tongue, Fred. 1 succeeded after a time in over^ 
coming her scruples, and knowing where a r&mise was to be had in the 
Rue St. Florentin close by, we were soon bowling along the road to Saint 
Cloud as merrily as the best of them. 

“ It was not a bad dinner I’ll promise you that I ordered when we got 
there,—famous that house by the bridge is for its matelottes d’anguilles, 
and famously did Madame St. Marc walk into them; nor did Madame 
d’Est-Ange play a bad knife and fork; the chambertin was excellent, 
and a couple of bottles of champagne put us all in capital spirits for 
dancing under the chestnut trees in the park, where Madame St. Marc 
paired off with an old Chevalier de St. Louis, her brother-in-law, she 
said, by her first marriage, and ,called the Comte de Vraie-Canaille. 
What passed between me and the pretty widdy, I needn’t tell you, Fred, 
but 1 saw, before the evening was over, that she was hit, for she left off 
laughing and began to sigh like a cat in a garret. 1 asked her the 
reason, and says ^e: 

** * What a pity it is so pleasant a day should be over so soon j gone,* 
.i^ays she, in a melancholy accent, ‘ never to return.’ 

** * There’s as good fish in the sea,’ says I, ‘ as ever was caught. If 
to*day is gone,.sure there’s to-morrow coming !* 

** * Alas, yes !’ answered she; ^ to-morrow with all its solitude and sad¬ 
ness ; to-morrow rendered doubiy dark by the brightness of the present 
hour!* 

« < But why should you be either solitary or sad ?* says I, * at your time 
of life, with beauty and .accomplishments like yours.’ 

** You may guess the rest, it was the old story over again—I squeezed 
her hand, * tremulous pressure’in return, and when I settled with the 

f^ow for the rendae on our arrival in Paris, and got out to walk to my 
lodg^hgt, Iffivi^g her to be driven home to her hotel in the Rue de Va- 
repnq^^ she would not hear of my accompanying her,—I had made 
a lodgment in her breastwork as a muhaiy gentleman need 

^^^^ell, what okme of it all V asked Fitz-Morrimer, niith a wearied 
abstracted 
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“ Ah, I see you’re tired—envious a little, hey ? •Well, eveiy mai| 
hasn’t the luck of Tim Rhatigan, This came of it! I didn’t Ui the 
grass grow under tny feet next day before 1 made off for the Hue des 
Colonnes. I found Madame St. Marc in as much good humour as 1 Ws 
myself. She told me, what 1 knew pretty well already, that I had i^de 
an impression on the f^ one. 1 then pressed her for a few particulaj^ 
but before she would go any further she made another demand upon me» 
—it was always the custom, she said, at this stage of the proceedings.' 
As I had told her I was a man of fortune, I couldut make any objection, 
and handed her over the couple of hundred francs she asked for, thougl^ 
it considerably widened the hole already made in my sum total by, we 
expenses of the day before, my bran-riew toggery, and what I haa pre* 
viously paid her. She qow opened out a little, and told me that Madaiii^ 
d’Est-Ange—her Christian name was Desiree, the darling!—was tl^ 
widdy of a peer of France who had died about two years before and lorc 
her immensely rich ; it wasn’t exactly two millions of francs, but some¬ 
thing very like it, part of it in rentes, ahd part apothecaried, or some such 
word—she meant lent on mortgage; but, says she, * the trustees wUl g^ve 
you chapter and verse for the whole sum.’ This last was a staggerer. I 
was in hopes the money had been in her own hands, and then trust me,’ 
thought 1, * for getting at it; but the divel burn them trustees, fsUoyrs 
who never trust any body! They’ll be for overhauling my rent-roll, ai^ 
if they make more out of it than a captain’s half-pay, I’u be veiy 
oblig^ to them!' However, I put a good face on the matter witii 
Madame St. Marc, and said it was all very well, and who were the gen¬ 
tlemen, that I might pay my respects forthwith, thinking all the time 
how I could put the comether on ’em—or, if the worst came to the worst, 
persuade the dear creature to elope. 

“ ‘ It’s in a hurry you are, captain,* says she. 

“ ‘ In love, you mane,’ says I. 

‘“Well, love or not,’ she replies, * the bienseances' (that’s decorum, 
you know) ‘ must be observed.’ 

“ ‘ To the divel,’ says I to myself, ‘ with your biens^ances, you bat¬ 
tered old scarecrow,’ for the blood of the Rhatigans was getting up to 
fever-heat at the impediments she kept throwing in my way. However, 

I kept cool, and the upshot, of the interview was that she promised to 
introduce me to one of the truttees on the following day, the other two, 
she said, being at their ch&teaux somewhere in the south. Having con¬ 
sidered ^e main chance, I now thought of the lady. I had some dimculty 
in getting at her, for Madame St. Marc told me it was not etiquette to 
call on her just then, but, she said, these would be nothing improper in 
our meeting in her presence, and perhaps the pleasantest way of arranging 
it would be for me to take a loge gmfSe (that’s a private box) at the 
Opera Comique, and Madame d’Est-Ange could be chaperotwd foy 
iTI^ was anotiier forty francs out of my pocket, but there was no help 
for it, I didn’t care now the interview was brought about, provided ife 
did take place. When I had paid for the box, 1 found that my money 
was running rather short, and 1 began to . consider how I could mmiage 
to replenish, for if I ran away with the widdy I should want a supply of 
the ready; it wouldn’t have been maimers you know to have asked hot 
to stand the racket. 

“ Well, there was a little Jew of af^ow, named Moise, a sort of 
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comnussion«agent, who had {^hed one or two hills of mioe on Green¬ 
wood’s, a little before the half-|mj was doe—I was introdooed to him by 
Fat Hardup, of ours, then living in Pans : to him I went, he lived in a 
Httle dark den of an in the Rue Castiglione, just over the money 

changer’s, and after dediM^ng abtot thirty per cent, for interest and com¬ 
mission, he gave me the tiiu ^^i^his put me in spirits, I dined with 
Hanhip, at Very’s, and we went togetfa^ to the theatre, as I wanted some 
one to take the old lady ofiT my hands. 

The meeting was as pleasant as you please, all tarts and cheese-cakes, 
and in the course of the evening, as we sat at the hack of tiho box, £ 
made,a c^ean b}:east of it to pkit^, that is to sa^ I told her I was 
madly in love with fitr, bdt ihat my aunt, old t4idy nlarney, from whom 
1 had great expectations, had violent piejudices t^aiust the French, and 
would be sure to refuse her consent if I asked it, so that the only plan 
was to steal a inarch upon her, and mak^a nin-away match of it. 

Convinced by my ailments, and quite as much enamom^d of me as 
I was of her,—•• wear Hessians, Fred, if you want to do the job quickly-— 
the sweet creature consented; it was agreed that we would be off the 
very next night, and I undertook to have » carriage waiting ready for our 
departure, while she promised to meet me with her traps in a fiacre at 
the corner of the Rue 8t. Denis, our intention being to get away to 
Brussels. May be, it wasn’t something more than a squeeze of the hand 
that took place behind the box-door when the play was over that night I 
Next day I was busy enough ; but to lull suspicion, I resolved to keep 
the appointment at Madame St. Marc’s, to meet the trustee. As thili’ 
wasn’t to take place till late in the aft^oon, I had plenty of time to 
make all my preparations, and at five o’clock 1 again mounted the Jacob’s 
ladder in the Rue des Coloniies. 

“ Says I to myself, ‘ this is the last time, my fine fellows, youll catch 
me at this kind of work —divel a staircase, but what leads to a premieT, 
will I ever mount after I’m married to the widdy.’ 

“ I didn’t use much ceremony ingoing into Madame St Marc’s, which, 
perhaps, may account for my finding her colloguing rather closely with a 
quare little old fellow, who sat with his back to the door, as I entered. 

*‘*Ah! voilk la pratique,’ said the lady to her companion,—* bon 
jour, Milor—Monsieur le Curateur (that was the trustee), voos a 
devance.’ 

The trustee turned his head at this announcement, and there—bad 
'cess to him—who should I see but the wizen-faced Hide Jew who had 


cashed my bill for thirty pounds only the day before. 

** Milm*,’ says he, shading his eyes with hia band as het looked 
steadily in die face. 

** < By die piper that played befoie Moses!’ says I, mentioning ^ 
name in m/astonishment. ^ 

‘ Ou!| monsieur, c’est bieu Moise,—et vous, si je ne toompe pas, v^s- 
^tesle Capitaiue Ratagain.’ ^ 

^ ‘Comment done,’ says Madame St. Maic, * vous le connaissez!’ ' ‘ 
Si je ie connais,* says the other, * voilk un trait pour sept cent ciiw 
quanta francs que je lui ai escompto bier,’ and he palled out a bladi 
leather case as ne spoke. 

** * Oh, murder!’ says I, ‘ it’s all up,’ and, without saying aacther 
Wofil^ good, bad, or indifferent,# first bonneted the little Jew to hoodwink 
him dll 1 had got safe off, upset the table, and Madame St. Marc’s chair 
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at the same time, and bolted down the staircase like a bueket m a weQv 
I made the best of my way to my lodg^m, and being idl -ready f(^ a 
start, paid my bill, and set on in a cab to the plaoe where I had ordered 
the carnage—»got it out in no time, the horses were put'to, andfior a five 
franc piece, the postillions consented to wait till the fiacre Game to the 
spot appointed. 

” 1 must cut the story short now, Fred,—the rest of it is not quite so 

C iant. Just as it was dark, up came the fiacre^ and I mw jJesiredli 
peeping out of the window. 1 ran to the coach door, and as 1 was 
handing her out; felt something touch my coat collar, I turned round, and, 
by the Kght of a lamp, saw a huissier —a Frwich bum*bailiff, Fred”—(hie 
mend shuddered), and little Moses standing behind him with two gen* 
darmes to identify me. I doubled my fists, intending to knock the \mole 
party to smithereens, but Desiree screamed and fainted, and while I Wat 
taking care of her, the fellows pinned me ; that same evening, and many 
a long day afterwards, I passed in Sainte Pelagie—a prisoner for debt at 
the suit of Mister Moses, who refused to send my bill to London to get 
it cashed, that he might have the^leasure of keeping me in gaol, owing to 
his being disappointed of his pickings in the matter of Lord Brallag^uut*s 
marriage.” 

“ And what became of the widow of the peer of France, Madama 
Desirte d’Est-Ange ?” ^ 

“ You shall hear. When I did get out of Samte Pelagie, little Moses 
told mo, by way of consolation, that she had married another; and so 
slie had—an Englishman, of good property, named Smith; but Hardup 
found out all about her; the divel a widdy was she, but a grisette'—an 
artificial-fiower maker in the Rue St. Denis. So I had an escape at any 
rate—the flirt!” 

“ Well, Rhatigan this story of yours may be very amusing, but I don’t 
see how it should encourage me to advertise for a wifi. 

“ The deuce you don’t! Why, if I hadn’t answered that advertise* 
ment, who knows but I might have been taken in by her in some 
other way?” 

“ Ah! that didn’t strike me,” replied Fitz-Mortimer, gravely; “ well, 
I’ll take the chance of it. Now tell me how it must be drawn up.” 

Captain Rhatigan, who had by this time fully discussed his brtokfiist, 
for he ate as fast as he talked, at this appealiatonist away his diahr, and 
leant back in it to collect his thoughts, wtule Fitz-Mortimes, witii writing 
materials before him, prepared to follow his dictation, ^ 

For some minutes Fitz-Moxtimer sat with the pen snqiended over the 
paper, waiting till the oracle should be i&spired. At kmgth, the silence 
being unbroken, he ventured a suggestiim. 

“ A gentleman, who is in want of—** 

“ Not at all, my dear fellow; you. mustn’t b^n as if you were asking 
for a family’s washing. Go to the pmnt at once, without any mysti¬ 
fication—that is to say, as far as your own object is concerned. Wnte, 

* Matrimony.’ 'That’s the bait to bring the right sort of fish to your 
hook. It’s as good as a red hackle on a cloudy <my.” 

Fitz-Mortimer did as the captain told him. 

“ Well ?” ho asked. 

" I had it this minute,” replied Rhatigan, “ but when you spoke my 
ideas took wing, like a flight pf wild ducks at the click of a fowling- 
piece. Stay—here, I have W agmn. * A gentleman, idxmt thirty years 
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of age*—you’re a tiifle under Fred, but it doesn’t do to seem too 
young; thirty is a vety good age j quite young enough to please, and 
with a sort of stability about it. You reoolflKt what Antonia says,? Oh! 
it's tbe right time of life» if we did but know it when we’re at it. Yes 
—‘ thirty years of age.* ” 

“ Go on,” said Fitz-Mortimer. 

“ ‘ Of considerable personal attractions, and unblemished morals’—” 
Hadn’t I better begin with the morals ?” suggested the writer. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” answered his friend. “Doesn’t a 
woman always look at a man’s outside first? If you had the finest 
morals that ever came to market, and thought to recommend 'em by a 
hump on your back, take my word for it you’d find few customers. No, 
Fred, start with good looks, they’re the thin end of the wedge; morals 
and accomplishments are safe to follow. You can't lay it on too thick.” 

“ But if the lady’s expectations are raised too liigh, she may be dis¬ 
appointed at first sight.” 

“ How modest we are !*’ exclaimed Captain Hhatigon. “ Do you 
think if the * unblemished morals’ were overhauled, you’d get out of it quite 
so easily ? It’s a quare thing,” continued ho, reflectively, “ that a man 
would rather take credit for all the virtues under the sun than for having 
a handsome nose; he’d rather be a hypocrite than be thought a cox¬ 
comb !” 

“ Well, ‘ morals,’ ” pursued Fitz-Mortimer, writing. 

“ ‘ Is desirous of forming a matrimonial alliance’ —underscore 
the two last words twice, Fred, that the^ may print them in capitals— 

‘ with a lady a few years younger than hunself.’ ” 

“ A few years younger !” said Fitz-Mortimer; “ doesn’t that narrow 
the list of candidates too much ?” 

“ The divel a bit,” answered Captain Rhatigan. “ Suppose you put 
it ‘ a few years older,’ do you think you’d get a single answer ? There 
never was a woman yet who couldn’t, if she liked, be ten years younger 
than any man she ever saw. It costs ’em nothing to say so, the 
deceivers! Console yourself with that fact, as a set-off for your own 
personal advantages.’’ 

“ Go on.” 

“ * Possessed himself of a handsome independence—* ” 

“ That’s in the Lord Braliaghan vein.” 

“ May be so s but there are two sides to every question. Who has a 
right to call hftiself independent if you haven’t r To my certain know¬ 
ledge you’ve been living like a fighting-cock for the last three years 
upon nothing at all. And the longer you live on in that way, the 
handsomer independence you have.” 

“ Like a fighting-cock, indeed! And a pretty tough battle I’ve had. 
See how my feathers are torn,” and he shook his old dressing.^wn with 
a grim smile. ** According to your theory, Rhatigan, a man had better 
have nothing.” 

By dad, I believe it’s a dlvelish deal better than having too much; 
one comfort there is, you can’t lose it.” 

“ What next ?” ^ 

“ * His chief object is rather to meet with a congenial mind’—(ah, 
Derir6e!” sighed the captain, interrupting himself) “‘thanto’—to— 
tosf^ktyes, that’ll do—^it’s new—‘ to discover a Potosu’ There’s nothing 
Uke seeming disinterested.” 
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** Well, but I do want something of that sort.” 

** Whisht, Fred—I'm coi^g to it. * At the same time, while he 
disclaims the remotest idea’-^Lthe divel seize that word, I never can get 
it off my tongue—* of being actuated by mercenart’' motives'—have you 
done that ?” 

« ‘ Motives'—^yes.” 

“ ‘ He owes it both to his own position and to that of the future: 
partner of his existence, to state’—with—* with candour and explicitness' 
—them’s the words—* that he expects an ample fortune with the lady 
who shall honour him with her Imnd.’ There’s no mincing the matter 
there, I hope ?” 

“ None in the world,” answered Fitz-Mortimer, finishing the sentence. 

“ Now then,” pursued the captain, ** to put a little gilding on the 
gingerbread. * His reasons for entertaining such an expectation are 
simply these : Of high birth, and moving in the first circles of society,* 
—that's true enough, Fred; you did once, and perhaps may again—< he 
could not, if he would’—there's nothing like supposing an impossibility 
—‘ contract his native sphere, into which’—here’s a bait for some rich 
dairyman’s daughter, or grocer’s widow—‘ it would be his pride, as well 
as his joy, to introduce his lovely bride.’ ” 

“ Suppose she should be d—d ugly ?” said Fitz-Mortimer, dubiously. 

“ She’ll never think so, hut like the compliment all the better. Sure, 
man, all brides are lovely—don’t the newspapers always say so ? It’s 
exactly the same as * worthy aldermen,* ‘ intrepid aeronauts,* and * honour¬ 
able members.’ To be a bride and not * lovely,’ is like a jug of punch 
without any whiskey in it—an impossible condition. Where was I ?— 
oh! I remember—‘ should fisite have hitherto cast her lot in a station 
less exalted than his own.’ There you have a generous condescension 
very happily expressed. Don’t you think so ?” 

** Entirely—get on.” 

“ * Hispexsonal resources suffice,’—hem—‘for the necessities of a single 
life, but’—here we’ll give ’em a touch of the tender—* they would, alas ! 
be inadequate to enside the chosen of his heart*—(faith, I’m getting 
poetical—^to go and marry a man named Smith when Tim Rhatigan was 
to the f6r©!) Now then you’ll have ’em,—if this doesn’t do it nothing 
will, * to enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her.’ 
Be sure you underscore ‘vie.’ Here’s for the climax—* in the marble 
halls and gilded palaces of the titled and wealthy, or within the 
jewelled precincts of the throne.’ ” 

“ That last is rather a bold metaphor, Rhatigan !” 

“ Bold is it ? Tant miettx. Fortune* favours the bold. Sure It’s only 
a poetical way of telling her you’ll take her to court. * It is in that posi¬ 
tion he would place her; it is for this cause he alludes to the otherwise 
paltry consideration of money.* There, you see, that explains it.” 

“ Perfectly.** 

** * Of his own qualifications for making an eltsitjm of home, he will 
say nothing —now, of course, you give younfelf a good character—* only 
this ; that ho possesses a heart’—we must be sublime here if we can—** a 
heart, neither seared by the scorching cruelty of the world, soured by its 
hollowness, nor sated with its enjoyments.’ That sentiment will go down. 

* His natme is ardent, affectionate, and constant ;* pity, Fred, you’re 
not an Irishman ; it’s myself^ I see, I’m describing; * his disposition 
lively, yet gentle ; his humour gay, yet kind.* Now^n for a twist off,. 

Marche —VOL. lxxxh. no. ccczxvh. 
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-with a quotation from Sfiakspeare^ never heard of^ and a little respectful 
jocosity-^* and take him fear all in all,” h^s well worthy the attention 
of tile unmarried, whether beraaved or in sii^e blessedness/ ” 

** There, Fred, 1 couldn’t make you a shade better if you were to pay 
me for it. Just add the wind-up. * Address, post-paid, to F. P., post- 
office, Curzon-street, JVJiiyfair, till called for. The strictest honour and 
secrecy guaranteed.’^ 

I wonder what will come of it!” said Fitz-Mortimer, as soon as he 
had done writing. 

** Let us hoar how it reads altogether,” observed Captain Bhatigan. 

‘ ‘ The only waj to judge of it is by what the French call the tout ensemble. 
Stay, I'll read it you myself. Fm afraid your modesty would spoil the effect 
of the eloquent composition and, clearing his voice and putting himself 
into a striking attitude, he read os follows 

“ M ATKiMONY.—A gentleman about thirty years of age, of considerable 
personal attractions and unblemished morals, is derirous of forming a 
Matbimonial Alliance with a lady a few years younger than himself. 
Possessed himself of a handsome independence, his chief object is rather 
to meet with a congenial mind than to discover a Potosi; at the same 
time, while he disclaims the remotest idea of being actuated by mercenary 
motives, he owes it both to his own position and to that of the future 
partner of his existence to state, with candour and explicitness, that he 
expects an ample fortune with the lady who shall honour him with her 
hand. His reasons for entertaining such an expectation, are simply these:— 
Of high birth and moving in the first circles of society, he coidd not, if he 
would, contract his native sphere, into which it would be his pride as well 
as his joy to introduce his lovely bride, should fate have hitherto cast her 
lot in a station less exalted than his own. His personal resources suffice 
for the necessities of a single life, but they would, alas ! be inadequate to 
enable the chosen of his heart to vie with those around her in the marble 
bltlls and gilded palaces of the titled and wealthy, or within the jew¬ 
elled precincts of the thbone. It is in that position he would place her: 
it is for this cause ho alludes to the otherwise paltry consideration of 
money. Of his own qualifications for making an elysium of home, he will 
say nothing ; only this: that he possesses a heart, neithl^ seared by the 
scorching cruelty of the world, soured by its hollowness, near sated with its 
enjoyments. His nature is ardent, affectionate, and constant; his disposition 
lively, yet gentje ; his humour gay, yet kind ; and ‘ take him for all in 
all,’ ne is well worthy the attention of the immarried, whether bereaved 
or in single blessedness. Address, post-paid, to F. P., post-office, Curzon- 
street, Mayfair, till called for. *The strictest honour and secrecy gua¬ 
ranteed.” 

“ And now,” said fiitz-Mortimer, “ in what paper is it to be inserted ?” 

In the Sunday TvneSy of course,” replied Captain Bhatigan; **' it 
would he lese madesU to think of any other.” 

“.What will It cost ?” asked Fita-Mortimer, helplessly feeling in his 
waistcoat pocket for an imaginary coin. 

“ Never mind,” said Bhatigan ; “ as the thought is mine FU pay for 
it. If you get a rich widdy in consequence, you can reimburse me. But 
mind. I’m to be your bottle-holder whenever it comes off. Now, kick 
yottfold slippers aiter me for luck.” 

iAnti, humming of Paddy Carey,” the captain set out on his 

fcitedly mission... 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOPTHERN AFRICA, 

BT U£UT.*GOIX»NEIce. XAPISR. 

Chat. III. 

THE QUAIQUiE ; OR, HOTTEXXOT9 OR VAN BIEBECK’s TIME. 

Seun of mankind!—dregs of the human race I 
In mind a brute—a very ape in face, 

Tims rightly Gibbon judg’d, and named thy lot 
“ The link ’twixt man ^d beasts’—a ‘ Hottentot.* *’ 

^ _ • <■ ‘ ^ , 

Wr left Vaif IGebeck lanV6ntin^ his ’ abhappy fate at beln^ cast 
amongst the dull and stinking” race of Hottentots, 'Anxiously applying 
to be sent on to the East, that his talents might there 6nd a wider scope,/ 
and sustained by the sole hope of seeing speedily realised such a choBge. 

But long and vainly did he cherish this fond wish, and lay so daitering 
an unction to his soul; his oft-renewed pe^ions to be relieved from this 
post were disregarded by the Dutch East Iqdift Company | his frequent appli* 
cations demanding men, horses, provisions, stores, and other requisites for 
a newly-established settlement, were by them in variabK treated with cool¬ 
ness and neglect; hut still zealously performing hira duty towards hi^ 
ungrateful employers, he continued tor ten long years,—through censure 
and obloquy,-—perseveringly working for their £(dvantage and the im¬ 
provement of the infant colony at the Cape. 

During this period he had, however, contrary to his prbgnomdalions, 
plenty to employ both body and mind, and soon found^to his cost, 
that the ** dull, stupid” Hottentots, as he was pleased ^o call them, 
could give—although mere savages, and in the very lowest qnd most 
brutalised state of degradation—by their innate knaveiy wd conning, 
probably as much to do for the brains of the cleverest Dutchman,” if 
he had been amongst his former diplomatic and astute fyiends, the 
Japanese and Tonquinese ! ^ , 

Allusion has already been made to those wretched beings found by 
the Dutch on their first arrival at the Cape, and called by theip, from 
the peculiarity of their mode of existence, Straudloopers,’' or, as the 
interpreter, “Autshumao,” alias “ Herry,” termed his tribe: “WatOT- 
mans,” and it has also been remarked that this worthy,—besides the 
“ Caepmans” and the above—at first only mentioned his knowledge of 
another robber horde—he termed Vishman, (Bushinen) and of that people 
so rich in cattle, whom he stated as coming from the neighbourhood of 
Saldanha Bay» who, as has been seen, made their appearance about six 
months after the formation of the settlement, and were consequently 
by the Dutch termed “ Saldanhers.” , 

In their early intercourse with the sa^vex, great confumon seems to 
have first existed as to the denonunatidn of the various Hottentot 
tribes and nations which gradually came to traffic with the new settfers: 
the name of the clnef seems oft^ to have- been mistaken for, or con- 
fbonded with, that of the horde*—nicknames' ariring from any particular 
occurrence or circumstance, were not imfirequently'applied, trhieh still 

x2 
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continued in force long after the real appellation had been ascertained ; 
and in short, with ho other medium of communication save Mr. Heriy^ 
whose interest it was to keep them in ignorance, the Dutch in Southern 
Africa, for a length of time, groped their way, as it were, in the dark; 
and it was only wh^n two or three other natives, who, by picking up a 
smattering of the Dutch language, were enabled to break through 
Kerry's monopoly of interpretership, and that some of the settlers them¬ 
selves had learnt a few Kn|;tentot words, that they began to see their 
way with any sort o^ distinctness. 

However, ere this took place, Mr. Kerry had found ample time to 
feather his nest, for to the office of interpreter adding that of broker, and 
being bribed by both parties, he soon managed so to enrich himself, 
as to become the lawful or unlawful possessor of herds and flocks, and at 
last acquired such predominant inHuence, that he was now generally 
known by the name of “ King Kerry.”* This influence he employed 
exclusively to-the advancement of his own interests, and totally regard¬ 
less of those of his benefactors ; for, whilst kindly and hospitably enter¬ 
tained at the settlement, and a constant guest at the table of the com¬ 
mander, where, as Tan Riebeck quaintly remarks, ** he ever had his 
belly-full of meat and drinkhe was, as afterwards came to light, con¬ 
tinually engaged in concocting plots and intrigues against the Dutch, in 
keeping aloof many of the native tribes by circulating evil reports concern¬ 
ing his employers, and only encouraging such as gave him the highest 
bribes for carrying on their barter in cattle. 

This traffic of cattle was, in order to supply their East India fleets, 
the chief object of the Dutch settlement at the Cape; for, properly 
speaking,. colonisation” was not until some years subsequently, at¬ 
tempted.* Cattle, the only riohe^r property of the natives, in short, 
the only “ current” coin of the country, was then, for the above purpose, 
the paramount object of possession with the Dutch, who began by de¬ 
grees to attack the same value to, and have the same sort of veneration for 
** lowing kine,” for beeves and bullocks, as that which was entertained by 
the Hottentots themselves; and thi».feeling, transmitted from gene¬ 
ration to generation, is now, in all Southern Africa as prevalent with the 
colonist as with the native tribes of the present day* In this, in many 
respects still primitive portion of the globe, and more particularly towards 
the eSt^m frontier, herds and flocks are now, as in tne patriarchal times 
of Ahraham and Lot, considered the chief objects of life, and to man¬ 
kind of infinitely more importance and value than mankind itself. If a 
new district be plundered by Ka^^, the first question is not “how many 
farmers have been butchered or houses burned?” but “how many head of 
cattle have been lost?*', Affer a suocessful engagement with the foe, the 
query is not “ how many of those ferocious banditti have been slain?” but 
“how many head of cattle have been captured, and when and how are 
th^ to bo distributed ?” 

TO the hoifour, howevePj of the border colonists be it said, notwith¬ 
standing the many calumnious assertions to the contrary (and in spite of 
their' E^jitian propensities to worship the god Apis) they ha^ ever 

-*/19eny;,was subsequently superseded in his oflSce of interpreter by his niece, 
Ch^oa,. cfifled by tbe Dutch, £va,” who plays a conspicuous part in tho 
St^quent transactions of that time. ^ 
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8crupuIoiisly~tin]e88 in retributive warfiffe-^avoidled helping' themsdvee 
from the ** kraals*' of their barbarous neighbours the Kaffirs; and could 
as much be said in favour of the latter, those never-ceasing wars^ which 
for the last fifty ^ars have constantly desolated, and stW continue to 
devastate this fine colony, would in sdl probability have never occurred. 

Bat to return to the Hottentots (the Kaffirs .of Van Biebeok's time), 
it would be useless to weary the general reader with the minutue of 
details concerning the ever-varying relations^ the Dutch with all the 
different tribes, they, at that remote 4 )eriod^e^e constantly brought in 
contact with. 

In spite of Mr. Herry’s continued endeavours to keep them in igno¬ 
rance, they, however, gradually discovered that the peninsula of the 
Cape was at most times frequented by twn weak and indigent hordes ; 
the “ Strandloopers” to the west, whose proper appellation was “ Choe- 
ringaina” or “ Goeringayqua whilst the “ Goringaycona,*’ at first 
called “ Caepman” by the Dutch, under their “ fat captain, Gogosa,” 
wandered about the ** Gulf of Fabo,” now more generally known as 
Simon’s Bay. 

Other more powerful and warlike tribes from the interior, to whom 
the Dutch long gave the general name of Saldanhers, were, as before re¬ 
marked, in the habit, at stated periods, of depasturing their herds and 
flocks at the foofTof Table Mountain, when, to’avoid spoliation and 
destruction, the fir^-mentioned hordes generally dispersed ,j^emselves, or 
sought refuge amidst its rocky fastnesses. 

In alluding to the appellations of the various tribes of “ Quaiqusc" 
(or, as the Dutch denominated them, “ Hottentots”) it may be re¬ 
marked that they generally terminate in the 8yllable»»<%q»fl^ wl lich, like 
the Bechuana prefix “ama,” would seem to imply a tribe, nation, br plurality 
of individuals ; thus, we meet with the dmatomba, the Amdkoaa, and the 
.dmaponda amongst the Kaffirs, whilst the Dutch by degrees, found their 
“ Saldanhers” to consist of “ Hancutnquos,” “ Cochoquas,’’ “ Oengay- 
quas,” with a variety of other hordes j atid in their exploratory expeditimis 
into the interior they at last even came in contact with the Numaquas, 
likewise a Hottentot tribe, usually located on the for borders of what is 
nowjcalled the Orange River. 

Though apparently of common ori^n, the different tribes into which 
the Quaiquie (Hottentot) nation were then divided, seem in tliose early 
times to have been amongst themselves, in a constant state of feud and 
deadly warfare, and the whole race characterised in common by the same 
brutal and degraded habits of filth, sloth, bestial gluttony, cruelty, 
and love of plunder ; without any cultivated ^ground or fixed places of , 
residence or abode, they wandered at large ovlrwe face of the land ; the 
more powerful hordes, such as the Cochoquas, Hancumquas, and Chari- 
gruqnas scouring the ccwntr]^^ much in quest of plund^ac of pasturage 
for their cattle, and in these momadic, and at the same*'titne predatory 
expeditions, mercilessly destroying the weaker tribes whom they chanced to 
encounter, such as the Soaquas, the Goringaycona, and the Cboeriugaina; 
whilst on these occarions the latter only found safety in vigilance or 
flight, and not daring to possess stock of any description themselves, were 
generally reduced to Ihe wretched alternative of supporting their precari¬ 
ous existence, on bulbs and roots, the larvse of^nsects or gathered' 

from the sea-side. ^ ' 

In short, this region, so favoured by nature, presenteoin those olden 
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tainea, ihe identical scenes of bloodshed snd horror, of wholesale destruc* 
ticm and destitution, repeated to the* latest periods of the present dajr by 
the Matabeles, the Mantatees, the Feteoni, the 2k>olahs, and other savage 
tribes of the far interior, still rejoiciri§,”--tLecording to the doctrines of 
Exeter Hall—in all the Arcadian felicity of unsophisticated nature, and as 
yet uninterrupted in its primitiye enjoyments by the corrupting influence, 
the tyrannical encroachmtats, and -oppressive cruelty of the “white 
man! * 

On examining the authenticated early records of the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope we find the “ Strandloopers” at deadly enmity with the 
“ Saldanhers” and both manifesting the same amiable disposition 
towards “ Vishman,’’ who, whenever he fell into the power of either, was 
mercilessly slain, and neither women nor children ever spayed; nay, in Hieir 
bloody feuds, the Hottentots, according to their own statement, carried 
barbarity to such a pitch, that the fiendish cruelties they perpetrated on 
their captive females will not here even admit of description.* 

These tliree tribes were the first with whom the Dutch appear to have 
had intercourse after their arrival. The “ Strandloopers,” as has already 
been observed, were the natives they then found in occupation of the shores 
of the Bay ; the “ Saldanhers” so called, or rather miscalled, because they 
came fifom the direction of Saldanha Bay, appear—judnitfg^i^m the long 
intervals betwee n th eir periodical visits—to hms annuailymigrated from 
a much in<)g|UilH|||||[|ji>^uil^ perhaps, from the neighbourhood of the 
Kamiesberg idh.uat«|^or some of them might even possible have formed 
a portion of the^ Great Namaqua” nation, driven from meir parched 
and sandy d esgj^sJiy S|fch»ihii8atPg heat and long summer droughts of that 
inhospitablMilffiM**^ the verdant pastures and clear gurgling streams at 
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men,” they are said to have had the same language and clothing as 
the latter. 

Lastty, the “ Vishman, or Bushmen,” so ladled by Kerry, but whose 
native appellation was that of “ Obiquas,” or “ Soaquas,” were from their 
(more than common) plundering propensities, regarded by the two former 
clans as outlawed banditti, and moreover the objects of ^ir peculiar en¬ 
mity and aversion, t 

1 have alluded to the exploratory excursions tmdertaben into the inte¬ 
rior by the Dutch. In the prosecution of these expeditions, they were 
chiefly incited by thwhope of discovering mines of mietallic ore, and of 
opening a trade with fa g^at nation, called “ Chobona,’* whom the Hot¬ 
tentots represented ss inhabiting stfoe dwellings, as being ruled by a 
powerful kin g, re siding in a large city call^ Monomotopa, and moreover 
possessed of l||p||Nw^ wealth and richy^ amongst which were to be 
enummated Hplh gold an^ precious stones. 

These native romauees—^l^tdced the statements of a certain German 
priest, named Martinss Martmy, who came from Batavia to the Ca^, and 
had a^ipatentiy, in the course of his numerotis wanderings, visited the Por¬ 


k’s Joqmal,” June 20th, 1669, at p. 172, of the “ Authenti- 
Jape.” ^ ' 

iifii of this opinion, the account of Pieter Meerhoff'S ezpodi* 
1661, as related in lifoodie’a “ Becozda,” p. 230. ^ 
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tuguese setdemeMs on the eastern coast of die M<»ainbiqn 0 -*-exoited to die 
last degree, the cupidity and spirit of enteiprise of the Dut^ and dnir 
hopes of being able to open commennsd xchitions with the inludntants of 
this supposed re^a,-~wm|h, Van Riebeck observed, ** xnany ma i n tai n to 
be the true Ophur whence Solomon imported his gol^”—were, moraovwv 
raised by the inspection of Linschot^^ map of Afinca, in wl^h tcnms^ 
lakes, and riv^ appeared-^as m many modem charts—^Kberal^ ^linldled 
over the interipr.^ Africa, most c£ which probably never emstra, save 
in the imaigiipation ef diis old Jneogranher; whose ‘pvUidhed at 
Amsterdamxw J1623, may stid^^ sen in the Desdnin oolleotion at 
Cape Town.Xbfi^^ 

Though tbuwmisled, the deoepdon had the advantage of oionng more 
attempts by the eady setders at inland discovery, in rpiest of this 
phantom spemes of Prester dohn’** and his imaginary kingdom or 
capital oCMonomotopa, than were ever made for many snbsetjuent yean. 
Notwithstanding repe^ed attempts they were ever disappointed in the 
main object of their enterprises; yet these were, nevertheless, attende<| by 
the advantage of dispelling some of the iables invented by Mr. Herry and 
his associates, and making them acquainted with the real state of dm 
surrounding Hottentot tribes, whose information about the Chobona and 
the Great City," had probably reference to the Beohuanas, and 
to the far inland, though now well known, town of Latakoo. « 

Some of these expeditions, headed by ** the experienced amos^ 
tcur adventurers," Pieter Meerhof^ Lieutenant Cruse, and other 
Bruces and* Mungo Parks of that tiind and place, were frequently for 
months together absent from the Cape, and succeeded in penetrating on 
one side uearly as far as the Orange Biver, and on the other beyond the 
present district of George, whilst several voyages of research were under- . 
taken along the e^^m and western coasts; but it is needless to say that 
neith er dm dtsCove^ of the Emperor of Monomotopn, that of the Ophir 
of Solpmon, or the then much talked of St. Helena Nova,f rewamed 
their hardships and labours either by sea or land. 

These hardy navigators, however, in small vessels of from twenty to 
fifty tons—though at the expense of^ several shipwrecks-*-boldly skhtmg, ^ 
ys as the tropics, bodi the we^j^^ luid eastern coasts, appear to have 
then—or shrery few years after—-^^uired nearly dicomplete a knowledge 
of tfipee shores as we pofsess to the present day, and had besides, on 
morn than one occasion, the ''satisfaction of saving and brining hack in 
safety to the Cape, the crews of vessels wrecked along the shores of 
Dela|^, Natal, and the country near the mouth the river Kye; die 
latterlerritory now in possession of the Kaffirs, hut dien occupied by the 
Quaiqum, or Hottentot race. 

But these rough-spun mariners of the olden time appear to have faeen 
either more venturesome, moi»€gnorasit of danger, or more fearless of ite 
consequences than the scientific navigators of the present day; for it 
was then (towards the ktt^end of die sev^teenth century) no unusual 

• “ Prester jjohn” was an iBmginaiy Christiaa potentate, wh(^ in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was supposed to rule over seme very undefined part of 
Centnd Afinca or Asia; and in quest of udtom several travdlers of those days 
spent many years in vain. Thdvreal origin of the ihble of “ Prester John" may 
probably he traced to ChrisUibity beiim then, as it is now, prevalent in smne 
of the remote parts of Abyssinia.—^See Harris's account of his Mission there. 

t An imaginary “Isola tbrtonato,** which long continued to haunt the ima- 
gnation ot the navigators of old. 
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thing for English vessels sot exceeding or sixty tons, to double the 
Cape, cruise up the dangerous channel of the Mozambique in quest of 
gold, ivory, or slaves, and then in their firail barks to carry their living 
freight across the whole length and breadth of the Atlantic, as far as our 
sugar islands in the West Indies! 

It is uncertain how far in those days, the Hottentot race extended 
towards the north-east, but as nearly a hundred years subsequently 
the Kaffirs do not appear to have encroached on them beyond the 
boundary of the Kye, it is not a maCtter of surprise that none of the 
amateur adventurers” by lan6, should have then fallen in with that 
ferocious race,—a race to this day, more troly barbarous a^ savage than 
even that of the Hottentot of old. 

In these expeditions of barter and discovery, accompanied as they then 
were (and as people still to this day continue to be, philst travelling in 
Southern Africa) by cumbrous waggons and large trains of oxen, which 
must have greatly impeded their progress, the travellers, generally speak¬ 
ing, experienced little opposition from the natives, who were always too 
happy—for beads, tobacco, and brass, to exchange their sheep and cattle ; 
and in the course of their wanderings the Dutch became gradually 
acqumnted, not only with numerous hordes of Hottentots similar to those 
at the Cape, but likewise with a few varieties of the same race,—such as 
the Namaquas, the Soaquas or Obiquas (a soit of professional banditti), 
and also a tribe which, although possessed of many Quaiqum characteristics, 
were of pigmy dimensions, if possible more brutalised in their habits, and 
led a far more wretched state of exbtence than the latter, who, in short, 
were found to be the very outcasts, or Pariahs, of Hottentotism, This 
miserable set of beings—from their mode of life being so similar to that 
of the beasts of the field—received from the Dutch, even at this remote 
period, the expressive appellation of “ Bosjesmansand were neither 
more or less than the progenitors of those modem “Bushmen,” concerning 
whose origin such calumnies and fables have of late years been set 
afloat.* 

So much mawkish affectation of feeling and philanthropy—such a de¬ 
gree of mistaken sympathy has of late years been excited in favour of the 

ill-used and oppressed” native trib^ of Southern Africa, and this, 
moreover, at the exptnse and to the detriment of the Dutch colonists, 
and of our fellow-countrymen more recently settled in that part of 
the world. It has, moreover, been so generally the approved fashion, 
ever since the time of Le Yaillant and Barrow, who were the first to set 
the example, for many subsequent authors to descant on the Arcadian 
and pastoral state of primitive felicity, in which the Dutch f according to 
their accounts) found the “ unoffiending, mild, and gentle race of 
Quaiquaa,” to extol, in such extravagant terms, the virtues and qualities 
of these and of the modem Hottentots/Hhat I feel bound—after having 
attentively rend nearly all that been written on this topic, and from 
the opportunities 1 have had of ftorsonal observation on the subject, to 
place on some future occasion before the reader—in what I consider their 

• Acoffdiag to the “ Exeter Hall” doctrines, the Bushmen were not formerly 
a distinct people, for the Missionarie||haTe pronounced them to be the rematm of 
thf Bottoutot race, which, say thetb veracious (tentlemen, has been nearly ex- 
t^tpated by European barbarity and oppression. There appears to be some doubt 
lip to the identity of the Soaquas, or “Banditti,” with the “Pigmy” race here 
alluded to, hut existence of the latter at that period, there remains not nqw 

the slightest dCnht. 
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true colours—a full length portrait of the Hottentot of the time of Vaa 
Biebeck, together with an outline of the ** Tot^*’* of the present day. 

Of the mildness and gentleness” of the primitive Quaiquse tribes to¬ 
wards each other, we have already given a spedinen, by hinting at the 
nature of their internal wars, in wnich not onlv were the men, according 
to their own statements, mercilessly and indiscriminately put to death, 
and cast to the dogs, but even women and children, as before observed, 
were treated with the greatest atrocity. With them a spirit of cruelty 
appears to have been so innate (as it is to this day amongst the generality 
of African savages) that we find it predominant even in their mode of 
slaughtering their sheep and oxen ; tne unfortunate beast being held on 
its back, ripped up, and disembowelled whilst alive—that these unfiseling 
savages might gratify their bestial gluttony, by lapping like wolves or 
jackals, without the loss of a drop, the warm and reeking life-blood of 
their victim, which was, says the old chronicles, laded out in pots” from 
the living carcase, whilst the smoking and still quivering entrails were 
tom asunder, greedily devoured, and nought escaped their gpul-llke 
voracity save the contents of the latter, together with the animal’s hide. 

Whenever the culinary art was put into requisition for the prepa¬ 
ration of their food, it was fully on a par with the barbarous manner 
in which the viands themselves wete procured for these revolting feasts. 
“ Having,” says Barrow, “ cut from the animal a large steak, they enter 
one edge with the knife, and ■passing it round in a spiral manner till they 
come to the middle, they produce a string of meat two or three yards in 
length. The whole animal is presently cut into such strings ; and while 
some are employed in this business, and in suspending them on the 
branches of the shrubbery, others are broiling the strings, coiled round 
and laid upon the ashes. When the meat is just warmed tlirough, they 
grasp it in both hands, and, applying on» end of the string to the mouth, 
soon get through a yard of flesh. The 'aslfes of the green wood that 
adhere to the meat, serve as a substitute for si^t. As soon as a string of 
meat has passed through their hands, they are cleaned by rubbing over 
different parts of their body. Grease thus applied fiom time to time, and 
accumulating, perhaps, for a whole year, sometimes melting by the side 
of a large fire and catching up dust and dirt, covers at len^h the sur&oe 
of the body with a thick black coating that entirely conceals the real 
natural colour of the skin. This is discoverable only on the face and 
hands, which they keep somewhat cleaner than the other parts of the 
body by rubbing them with the dung of cattle. This takes up the grease, 
upon which water would have no effect.” 

After.relating the more than bestial gluttony and voracity character¬ 
ising the Hottentot race, it will not be a matter of surprise to find this 
fully equalled by their propensity for intoxication, a habit which even 
prior to the arrival of the Dtffch, was frequently carried to excess by the 
use of the “ dacha” plant, the fumei of which, inhaled Kke those of 
“ bhang" in India, had the power, similar to opium, of exciting to mad¬ 
ness and frenzy, and subsequently stupifying to the last degree of in¬ 
sensibility suen as placed tnemselves under its pernicious influence. A 
fermented drink composed (A honey and certain bulbous roots, and pro¬ 
ducing, when partaken of to excess, nearly the same effects as 
stimtilating liquors, appears likewise to have beep much in request with 
then^; but after having once tasted Europe an spirits, both these stimu- 
■ ' • Tke colonial abbreviation of the word “’Hottentot," ’ 
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famta fell with the Hottentots'into utter disrepute, and urged by their 
natural propensity for dmnkdimess, no sacrifice was considered too groat 
to obtain this article as well as tobacco. 

After a successful barter of eattie, (»• other particular occasion, it 
appears to have been the cttstx>ni of the Dutch, as a wind up of the trans- 
action, and an encouragement to future traffic, to giye their customers 
and allies a farewell repast; an account of one of these banquets'* 
from the oft’quoted/‘Journal’* of Van Riebeck may, perhaps, be found 
worthy of perusaL 

** May 6, 1660.—This morning, before the sermcm, the said chiefs of 
the Gorackouquas, and their train, were presented, in return for their gift, 
with brass, beads, tobacco, and pipes of more than double the yalue of 
their said thirteen cattle ; and after service, they were entenbined with food 
and drink, and a tub of brandy and arrack, mixed, was set open in the 
middle of the Esplanade of the fort, with a little wooden bowl, from 
which those people made themselves so drunk that they made the strangest 
unifies in the world, with singing, dancing, leaping, ail^fiier wild pranks, 
one falling down drunk after the other, whom those wro were still a little 
passable carried out of the fort and laid on the grass to sleep, all bat the 
said chief, who kept himself somewhat decent, being not above half drunk, 
and three or four of the oldest of his people, hut even of these some could 
not resist dancing; and the women sang and clapped fiieir hands so loud, 
that they might be heard 150 roods from the fort, so that they seemed to 
beholding, after their own fashion, a great triumphal rejoicing for peace.” 

The above scene, with Van Riebeck in the back ground, mounted, as 
he is described by some old author, on his “ big chestnut horsethe 
sturdy and phlegmatic Dutch soldiers, armed with their long matchlocks, 
in the quaint and formal costume of the day, quietly smoking their 
meerschaums, and looking on unmoved at the scene, but keeping all the 
while a sharp eyp on the lately purchased herds and flocks, and the rest 
of their goods and chattels—would have formed an inimitable picture, 
and one worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. 

Captajn Maryatt ironically remarks, in writing about the United 
States, that there is “something grand in a national intoxication,” 
^ if so,’ the Hottentots ought, indeed, as a nation, to be considered greats 
for, to the present time, every one of them would, each day of his life get 
drunk, if he had only the means of so doing. 

Though these scenes of debauchery always occurred, whenever during 
thrir visits at the fort the opportunity was afforded tibem, still, however 
intoxicated they might be, they g^erally managed to purloin something or 
other from theur entertainers; for, drunk or sober, this propensity to theft 
was, in the Hottentot, quite irresistilAie ; and so prominenuy on them was 
the bump of sqipropriation developed, that no sense of gratitude for past 
fevours, or fear of punishment on deteciioD, could keep this people from 
“ {ocking and steimng,” and, to their shame be it said, that “ lying,” if 
not skadeting^ was with them an equally prevailing vice. 

So mwfe tOT ^e Hotteniots of llm good olden times, nor can it be 
mattmr of aurpisse if the first goveRior of the Cape, ifter having been, 
against his w^ kept in such select company for more than ten years of 
tfeoidd have bailed the arrival of the vessel bringing out 

hl^totBeesBor, and which, on the 7th of May 1662, bore Van Riebeck 
ei^%is fertone»«’-&ot ba^ to Ins fefiteriand—but to the zemike e^iStern 
se^meht of Bataria. 
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A STORY OF PARIS LIFB, 

BY THE AITTHOE OP “ CHAM TILLY,” &0. 

Chapter V. 

THE MYSTERIOUS SINGER. 

“ Punctual enough was the young man to the very hour at which I 
myself had appointed to deliver up his purchase. He impeared en¬ 
chanted, but I examined him closely, and thought that he looked paler 
and more haggard than before, and it was witii bitterness that he asked 
me if there was aught beside to pay. From the tone in which the poor 
youth asked the question, 1 could not have demanded more, even had 
the bouquet cost me twice as much as 1 had charged him. 

It was late that same evening when I hastened to seek Paquerette. 
No one had ever thought of her festlival, and I rejoiced by anticipation in 
the delight which the surprise would occasion her, for, as Melanie had 
often observed, ‘ her saint was not to be found in the calendar,’ and none 
were sufficienUy interested in the solitary orphan to notice the affinity 
between the festival of Easter (PSques) with the name of Paquerette. 
But I little dreamt of the toilsome task which the self-imposed duty would 
exact from me. The mansion of which Fran^oise was portress, was an 
old ruined pile of building, vast and magnificent in its extent, but tum¬ 
bling to decay, for the owner, one of the old aristocrats, not to he 
wheedled into forgetfulness of the past, and disgusted with the new order 
of things, had vowed never to appear in Paris, nor to occupy his residence 
there while it lasted. He resided entirely upon his estate in the country, 
nor heeded the state of decay and ruin into which his town mansion was 
gradually falling. 

“ Paquerette was lodged on the seventh story of the building, whfie 
Fran^oise, as is generally the case with those of her office, had no other 
lodging than the little loge at the bottom of the court next the gpeeat 
gate, wherein she herself with her daughter Melanie dwelt and sl^t. 

“ Thus Paquerette went and came as best beseemed her; none greeted 
the poor orplian when she returned to her solitary chamber, none watched 
her footsteps when she departed. * 

** It was a wearisome task to toil up the countless steps of that dork 
and dirty staircase, and 1 thought with pity of poor Paquerette, with 
her slight attenuated form and delicate habit, having to toil up day after 
day. As 1 drew nearer to the chamber it seemed even darker and more 
deserted. Long tiled pi^sa^s, so long and dismal that you could not 
see to the end of them, stretched right and Itft in every direction, and the 
footsteps echoed with a holk)w sound as they paced each broad deserted 
lamling. Ere I mounted the last I was compelled to jpause from 
sheer fatigue, end 1 seated myself on the staiis panting for want of 
breath, and permiring at even- pore. R was almost dark without, and 
the dusty and oobwebbed windows, admitting even in broad day but little 
ligh^ ware now scarcely perceptible. The whole place seemed ao silent 
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.and lonely^ that as I sat thus alone 1 could not help wondering at the 
courage which enabled Faquerette to spend the long days and nights 
there in solitude, far from the cheering sound of human accents, and 
beyond the reach of dd in case of danger. 

“ As I sat thus musing amid the darkness, I was suddenly aroused 
from my reverie by the sweet, clear tones of a female voice, which broke 
the stillness and reverberated through those long, mysterious corridors 
with an effect almost unearthly I Presently they ceased, and ere I had 
recovered from my astonishment the strain was caught up by the rich, 
deep accents of a man’s voic^ so sweet and passionate that I stood trans- 
dxed with admiration. They ceased in their turn, and then a gain did 
the feminine notes pour forth with redoubled energy, and were again 
answered as before, until at length they both swelled together in one 
wild delicious harmony, and as the echo of their voices rose and fell 
amid the silence, it seemed like the distant chant of unearthly spirits ! 

“ I stole softly, almost with a feeling of awe, and fearing to break the 
spell which I deemed was upon me, up the remaining flight of stairs. 
It was not till 1 bad almost gained the top, that I recognised the voice of 
Paquerette, and then could not forbear laughing outright at the strong 
beating of ray heart, and the trembling of my limbs ; but even in the 
short space of time necessary to readh the door of her chamber, a thou¬ 
sand ideas rushed through my brain. A sudden faintness came over me 
at the thought of what 1 mignt discover. 1 now almost regretted having 
thus intruded upon her privacy, and, for an instant, thought that I had 
better leave my offering at her door, and depart. But no—she could not 
be unworthy; she was too young and innocent, and withal, too proud, 
despite of that same youth and innocence: and this second reflection 
made me angry with myself for suffering a moment’s doubt of her perfect 
rectitude to cross my mind. Was she not the daughter of the Count de 
Fontenay ? What! though her ancestors had left her nought but a blighted 
name, one that now ’twas neither honour nor joy to bear, yet had they 
transnutted too, the peculiar pride which had formed the great reproach 
of the old aristocracy, and with her this sentiment was turned by adver¬ 
sity into a jealous self-respect, and into scorn of all that was base or 
unworthy. 

“ The door was ajar, which circumstance made my heart leap for joy, 
for it at once dispelled all my suspicions. I pushed it gently open, and 
looked in. The apartment was small and ill furnished ; one glance suf¬ 
ficed to take in its whole extent. Her small white bed stood in one 
comer of the room, and an antique music-stand, doubtless the spoil of 
some pilla^d chapel, in another^ and save these, there was little else 
within. The ceiUng was so low that, excepting in the centre, it would 
have been impossible for any person of moderate height to stand up¬ 
right, and yet, even with all this poverty, the flowers which she had 
gathered there, and which occupied every vacant space, gave to the apart¬ 
ment an air of elegance, while a strange and heavenly odour, so sweet 
and delicate that 1 panted fdr an instant to inhale it, issued through the 
open door. 

“ The little room was dimly lighted, and at first I could not even dis¬ 
cern l^i^erette.^ I gave one look around ; that look suffleed to convince 
me that the maiden was alone! She was kneeling, and so absorbed, 
whether in meditation or in prayer I cotdd not tell, that she did not oven 
perceive my entrance. How beautiful she was as she Itnolfc thus! one 
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hand supporting herliead, and the other han^ng listlessly by her side, 
grasping, as was usual with her when alone, a heshly gathered bunch of 
flowers, which from time to time she carried to her lips, while her pale 
face and dark hair were thrown out in the obscure light by the worn-out 
velvet-covering of the oldtirm-chair upon which she was leaning, one of 
those antique pieces of furniture, the outcasts of palaces, then to be met 
with in ev^ garret. 

** It was not till I called her by her name that she became aware of 
my presence. She did not start or tremble when she saw me, but ad¬ 
vanced to meet me with the frank affection that was her wont, and thanked 
me sweetly for my visit to her lonely chamber. 

“ ‘ *Ti8 to g^eet you, and wish you all blessings upon the occasion of 
your fite, Paquerette,’ I said, presenting her my offering. She was 
evideflUy moved by this attention, and flinging her arms around my neck, 
embraced me warmly. 

“ ‘ ’Tis like my own Georgette,’ she said, with a kindly smile, ‘ thus to 
remember the poor orphan, whom none seek to — but what am I say¬ 
ing, 1 am ungrateful to Providence for thus complaining. See, kind as 
thou art, thou art not yet the kindest—early as thou art in thy congratu¬ 
lation, yet there has been one before thee !' ' 

“ She held up, as she spoke, the bunch of flowers I had before observed 
in her hand. The cold rays of the April moon were just streaming 
through the little casement, so bright and vivid as to quench the light of 
the taper on the hearth, and as she raised the bouquet up before me, 1 
recognised, in an instant, the one which I had copied from the picture, 
the one which had been paid its weight in gold, the fond tribute of a first 
fresh artist love, embalming, with its rare and precious Eastern odours, 
the lonely mansarde of the poor and portionless orphan—the friendless 
Paquerette! 

I almost staggered backwards os she playfully held it up and shook 
it in my face, exclaiming gaily, ‘ Canst thou rival with all thine art, with 
all thine skill, the dream of the painter-poet? Canst thine imagination 
wander thus to distant climes, and set before our eyes the produce of 
other lands? Look, Georgette, doth not thy heart beat at the sight of 
these delicate flowers? Mine did this evening when I found them ben^th 
my window.’ 

“ I knew not what to think. I felt sick and giddy at witnessing her 
delight, 'fhere was something mysterious in the coincidence that quite 
unnerved me. The dark and hitter disappointment of the youth, and his 
generous self-denying love; then the’yoice which I had heard as I ap¬ 
proached her chamber, mingling its accents with her own, and yet the 
utter solitude in tvhich I had found her on my entrance, the isolated si¬ 
tuation of the chamber also, where many a long tragedy might have 
been enacted, unknown to all save those engaged therein, every thing 
combined to impress me with an indescribable feeung of sadness, as of one 
about to witness some long expected scene -jirluch he felt must surely end 
in woe. 

1 at len^h found courage to ask her, but hastiW and almost in a 
breath, who had given her this beautiful bouquet, and whose voice I had 
heard singing as I came up the stairs. Even by the light of the moon 1 
could see a deep blush rise to her pallid cheek, but she did not avert her 
eyes from my Med and ardent gaze, nor did she hesitate in her speech aa 
she answered, sweetly 

“ * It was Louis who gave me yonder flowers. Are they not most beau-* 
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tifiil? It was Loms whose voice thou didst heox as tiiou cam^ up the 
atair. Does he not shig- most sweetly ?* 

" I Mt at that moment as if I had been the sport of some maficious 
fiend, and once agiun I gazed around the chamber, expecting^ still to find 
my suspidons reafiwd. Once more the^^alm pure moon could not 
look in upon a scene more calm and pure than that. There stood the maiden 
pale and placid as before, for even the blush upon her cheek was gone; 
there she still stood, gazing with the look of innocence into my lace, and 
yet with a stranger’s love-wrought offering in her hand, and the name of 
Louis hovering on her lips! 

‘ But where is Louis ?* I exdaimed, g^aspingly. * I see him not.^ 

** The maiden laughed with a light and joyous laugh. * Oh, no I surely 
thou canst not see him. Georgette,' she replied, ‘ for he hath retired to 
rest ere this. He always retires when our prayer is done, and w#haTe 
sung our hymn to the Blessed Virgin. It is my custom, also,' she added, 
with a slight yawn, * only thou hast kindly come to visit me to-night.' 

1 was more and more bewildered. A moment’s doubt of the maidmi’s 
sanity did once cross my mind, but, alas! there was the accursed bouquet, 
whicn but too plainly proved that there was no delusion, and the sweet 
rich tones of that tenor voice were yet ringing in my ears. I was pain¬ 
fully perplexed, hut endeavoured to appear composed, and used the same 
sort of caution that one does in questioning a child or a mad person as I 
asked, ‘ Where, then, was Louis when I heard him sing jnst now ?’ 

“ * There r she excliumed, proudly ; and, rushing to the window, opened 
it, and showing me the low parapet which ran all along the roof; ‘ 'tis 
there he kneels and prays with me. It is from thence his hymn ascends 
to Heaven with mine!’ 

** I could scarcely credit my senses as, following her example, I jumped 
upon the old arm-chair and looked from the casement. We seemed 
s^ngely near the moon, the stars seemed larger and more numerous, 
while, below, the dark abyss yawned with a black and frightful depth. I 
knew not which to admire most, the love or the bold spirit of that brave 
young man, as I gazed first upon that narrow parapet, and then down¬ 
wards from the dizzy height, whence a single glance made the brain reel. 
1 descended, however, wi^out speaking, for, to say the truth, so great was 
my astonishment that 1 could find no words ; but once more fairly within 
the chamber, 1 began to consider what had best be done, and draudng 
her to the bed, I sat myself down, and gently taking her hand while 
using every endeavour in my power to disguise the horrible anxiety which 
beset me, X said, with as much cj^lmness as I could assume, ' Now come, 
deuest love, be kind, and tell me all concerning Louis.’" 

Chaptbb VL 

THE OBAC1.B OF IiOVE. 

“ Thsit did that pale ma^en unfold a tale of such wild impassioned 
love, of such fond bwef ana mad adventure, that to me, who already 
knew tile worlds it seemed like listening to the narration of a long and 
beautiful dresom f and as she gradually went step by step tiirough aU the 
mazes of her attachment, sobs were all the answer I could give. 

She told me that Iiouis was by profession a painter, and occupied a 
room on the same floor se her own chamber, in a house in ^e street at 
the corner of which stood the mansion. That a long time beforei she could 
not remember how kmg, but it seemed already an age agone, he had been 
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engaged la the painting of some oriental s!td|ieofc> anri had proeuiad for 
the purpose one of those beautiful blue Mecca pigeons wiuwstulrings 9 ^ 
tinged with the colours of the rising sun; that one day the bird h^ 4 ^ 3 ^ 
from its ounier* and had flown in at her window; that dhe had CMght it 
and was endeaTonring to seothe its alarm by fcmd caraases, when the 
youth himself appeaim upon that very parapet before the easemmit. 
owned that she felt some alarm at that moment, the more so^ as whmi edfo 
raised her head and looked at him, still holding the affii^hted bird upon ‘ 
her Anger, he started so violently as almost to throw himself foom lus 
balance; that he had, however, quickly recovered himself by catching at. 
the stout luanches of her g^eranium, for which reason she had wice taea 
felt more attached than ever to the dear plant; that after she had restored 
the bird, and Louis had thanked her and was gone, she began to feel 
more alarm than when he was actually before her eyes, hanging as it 
were between, earth and heaven. And sometimes when alone she would 
weep at the thought of what might have been the consequence bod he 
really fallen ; that some time after this adventure, having drawn the old 
music-stand near to the open window, she was practising some airs which 
she would have to repeat at the Conservatoire, when she had suddenly 
fancied the room somewhat darker than usual, and advancing to a^r- 
tain the cause, she had again beheld the owner of the pigeon, calmly 
seated there upon the dizzy parapet, where any other woiud scarce have 
dared to place a hand, yet there he was with his carton on his knees, 
quietly occupied in taking her portrait! Yes; he had it already sketched 
before him,—there she stood before the old carved lutrin with parted lips 
as she had been singing, and with up-raised hand marking the measure. 

It was so like, she said, that to her it seemed as if done by magic. 

“ It was then that Louis had told hm* at once with burning eloquence 
of the sudden yet wild impassioned love with which she had inspired 
him ; a love which suffered him to know no rest; that he had of late 
spent much of his time upon that a(!rial parapet, watching and waiting 
for the least sound which should indicate that she was in her chamber; 
that having at length heard her voice he had profited by the attention 
with which she was studying, to sketch another portrait of her which 
should bo more to his satisfaction than the one which he had already done 
from memory, as she had first burst upon his sight like a vision of heaven, 
holding to her bosom the fluttering dove. He told her that he could no 
longer paint or study, that his soul was bound up in memory of her beauty; 
that his whole time was occupied in contemplation of that portrait, which, 
however faulty, still bore some resemblauce to her that he sat some** 
times watching it rill the shades of evening shut all things from his sigh^ 
and that he rose to contemplate it long before the daylight could pene¬ 
trate his modest casement to enable him to distinguish its graceful outline. 
For he was an orphan, he said, wad being poor had no friends, hut passed 
his life in solitude ; that before the fetal day on wMch he had first beheld 
her he had managed to earn a scanty Hviii^ by making drawing for tha 

J )rintsellers on the quays, hut that, since the&. he lost all taste foe 
ahour ; that he had long proposed putting an end to the torment which 
ha endured by the avowal of ms passion, by letter, in order to ascertain if 
he might dare to hop^ but that since he had had the good fortune to 
meet her once more ha would not waste the time which such a measnzft 
would necessarily occu{^, but would at once put the question to herself., 

** * Oh, Paquerette,* I eselaimed, full of alarm and doubt of the youth’s 
int^rity, * and what an&wer ^d yon make to this bold request V 
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** * I asked for time to consider/ replied she meekly, *and this, not he^ 
cause I felt perplexed, but because my heart was too fiill to answer him 
just then.’ 

“ ‘ And how did lie receive' this decision ?’ I returned, quickly. 

< At 6rst he seemed alarmed and disapp<wted, but I fear that he saw' 
in my face what was passing in my. mind at sight of his anxiety; indeed, 
1 have always feared that my own wild joy was but too apparent in my 
troubled accents and in m^ tearful eyes. They say it is wrong for 
maidens to display such happiness, but, Georgette, 1 had ever lived a lone 
unheeded life, and none had taught me how to feign. Louis smiled then 
when he left me, for I had told him that if on the morrow’s dawn the 
broad leaves of ,my geranium still hid my casement from his sight that his 
suit would be rejected, but that if, on the contrary, it had disappeared, 
and m^ window was open that he might come, and that 1 would look 
upon him thenceforth as one—the one only, dhe to whom my heart and 
soul—my waking, sleeping thoughts—my first fond hopes—my first 
fresh dream of love should all be given!’ 

“ 1 trembled so violently at this avowal from the lips of Paquerette, 
that 1 almost sank at her feet, but she did not perceive the agitation in 
which I listened, for she had grown as if inspired while proce^Ing, and 
I could judge, if the bare memory of these events had power to move her 
thus, what must have been her exaltation at the moment of their occur¬ 
rence. She resumed, after a slight pause; * He left me with a smile of 
rapture, but the memory of that smile made me shed tears of bitterness 
when ho was gone, for it had told me that he knew that my heart would 
answer in his favour ; but then, alas! he could not tell that I had in¬ 
stantly determined not to listen to its dictates !’ 

1 started at this abrupt conclusion, but Paquerette continued, mourn¬ 
fully, •Georgette, I had no friend in the wide world, no guide, no coun¬ 
sellor, so I resolved at once to trust to Providence, and beg some sigu 
whereby I could judge of what I ought to do. 1 had thought of many 
things when my eye fell by accident on my dear, my cherished geranium, 
and I resolved to choose its bursting blossoms for my oracle. There 
might be sympathy, I thought, between this plant and me. I had given 
it as it were a second life by my unceasing care and attention ; in return, 
had it not saved the life of Louis upon tlm occasion of the truant bird ? 
and by mere chance, too, I had held it forth to be the sign between him 
and me of the success or hopelessness of his love. 1 approached the be¬ 
loved tree with a beating heart, and examined it minutely, when, lo! 
upon the veiy branch which had saved die youth from an awful death, 
perhaps because I had pruned* and watered thU branch more oarefully 
than the rest, did I perceive a whole clustrq of coral-tinted .buds, all ready 
to break their verdant prison and issue for^ in their bright beauty. It 
was strange; there was not a single one on any other brantdi but this I 
So I exteroed my hands over the plant and took a solemn vow before 
the Almighty Gw of heaven that if one ungle blossom had burst by the 
morrow, that I would yield to my love for Lwis, while as solemnly did I 
swwr that if, on the contrary, no blossom had broken forth, so surely 
would 1 r^ect his suit. Well, Georgette, now that these events are over 
and 1 foar no more, I may own to uiee, that not for a king^m would I 
pass such another day and night as those which followed the breaking of 
that rash vow. I did nought but pace my little chamber in agony, stop¬ 
ping at each turn to examine more and more closely, and vrith straining 
eyes, the closed buds upon which hung the fate of tms the first fopd afiec- 
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tion erf my hitherto joyless, loreless life! Twilight came, but 1 tretched and 
watched until I could scarce discern the outline of the tree, and atlen|^ 
night descended—dark, moonless night; and then 1 cotild see it 'bo more. 
But I could not rest in my bed, so I remained seated by window 
the whole of that long ni^t, for I w’ould not take away the plant 
lest it might be a forestalling of what I had brought myselt to' tonaider 
as the decree of Provident; so I clasped the noble stem, an'd sat tranquil 
and resigned to abfde my fate. " ' 

«* Never shall I forget that night; first, how the hunying of toreh^ 
to and fro, the noise of carriage*wheels, the loud note of the hohte* 
seeking reveler, made it differ but little from the day. How, these dying 
gradumly away, left the street so still and silent that I felt as if 1 'ineire 
alone, the only watcher in this wide metropolis ; then the low twittering 
of some nestled bird upon the house-top, giving notice that the daw'n 
would not be slow to appear. I scarcely felt the time pass. wept 
and pray^, and sought for courage to support my patience should it be 
against me, for God, who beard me then, and hears me now, knows Well 
that not for wealth, nor long life, nor happiness, nor honour, would 1 
have broken the solemn oath I had voluntarily taken. 

‘ 1 know not how it happened, but I had watched so long for some 
single line of orange-coloured light which should give me notice of ap¬ 
proaching day, that I had g^rown heart-sick and weary, both in mind and 
body, and in spite of all resistance, I fell into a deep and heavy slumber. 
How long it lasted I could never tell. I can only remember that I was 
awakened by the ciies and sounds of labour &om without, and that when 
1 raised my head, the blight beams of the morning sun were already 
streaming through the dark green leaves of my geranium; and Georgette 
—dear Georgette, give me thy hand, feel how my heart is beating even 
now—there was a whole bunch of the scarlet flowers bathing in me sun¬ 
light, and shining behind the shadow of its dark g^een foliage, bright and 
dazzling as rubies! 

“ ‘ My presence of mind did not forsake me; and although my heart beat 
violently, and my limbs trembled so that I could scarcely stand, yet I 
did not feel confused or perplexed, but on the instant, and without a 
moment’s reflection, pausing but to put back the long hair which impeded 
my view, by a strong eflbrt I dragged the plant aside and opened wide the 
casement On that very instant, I heard a low cry from without. Louis was 
already there. Georgette! he was already there. He, too, hod watched 
the livedong night. As I had done, and when he saw, by my haggard 
looks and swollen eyes, that I likewise hyd not slept; he stretched forth 
his arms in silence, and I jumped upon the window-sill. Then he 
clasped me with fervour to his h^som, and, as he whispered in my ear 
his faint and Mtering thanks, I felt the long meshes of my braided hsdr 
wet and dabbled with his tears! And then I knew by all these sigfls 
that his soul was like my own, desolate and blighted, having had no 
affection whereon to rest, that his heart had ]^eamed till it was withered 
in his bosom, and that the blight season of his youth had hitherto been 
spent in solitude and teats! I say, that 1 knew all this by urliat wa$ 
passing within my own soul at that moment; and 1 felt as if I had knownl 
him from my birth, and although but little conversation passed betwe^ 
us in thm; mst interview, yet, ere we parted, each event of dur solita^ 
lives had become familiar to each other, and we might Imve fancied fliat 
the ties of home and kindred had hound us from our childhood.* ’* 

March .— VOL, Lxxxir. ko. cccxxvii. v 
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sr ^iVHur oxsauroia), esq. 

Gastskn ia a town near Sandburg, famous for its mineral sprmg;8. These 
springs^ which are surrounded by forests, wild mountains, and all the 
agreeable terrors of uncultivated nature, occupy an important situation iu 
the legends of the plane. 

The discovery of the springs dates hack as far as the seventh century. 
Prior to that event, the valley itself, in which they are found, was s^rcely 
known to tire kdiabitants of the district. The wild deer sported about, 
heedless alike of men and of minerals. Two pious hertmts, who had 
sought solitude in the seduded valley, were alone acquainted with the 
▼altmhle waters. One day a knight, engaged in the ehase, pursued a 
stag aud wounded it, not to the death, with his arrow. The wounded 
animal fled to the valley, and the hunter followed, when lo! 
he saw it tended by two men, who washed it in a warm spring. These 
men were the hermits, whereof we have spoken, and it is delightful to be 
able to record that their names were Primus and FeHcian. Good, kindly 
souls ; they pointed pathetically to the wounded deer, exhorted the hunter 
to abandon a profession whicdi might injure even the meanest of God’s 
creatures, and begged him to adopt a religions life. Informing him of 
the wonderful spring, they resolved to take him as their partner in the 
charitable office of making its virtues known aibong men. 

# ^ * # # # # 

One day, in the vicinity of Gastein, three men, total strangers to the 
inhabHants, unexpectedly made their appearance. Their manner was 
dignifled, and their aspect was venerable, ^ot only did they tell the 
gaping multitude that a healing spring lay concealed among the moun¬ 
tains, but they showed a comfortable path that led to the benenoent waters. 
The spring was used, and wonders followed. Weak men became strong, 
lame folks recovered the use of their legs, buds held over the water, blos¬ 
somed, green fouit ripened, and withered flowers bloomed anew. Opera 
danseuseSi who had nad bouquets thrown to them on the previous evening, 
dipped them in i^e ^>ring, and tiien bore them to tiieir friends, that they 
might be flung fresh as ever on the morrow; This last fact, by the way, 
is doubtful, nor will it be cleared up till we learn the state of the ballet^ 
near Gast^, in the seventh century. 

The pious inhalntants soon erected a chapel in ccunmemoration of the 
blessing they bad received, and liepreswtea, by a picture, the hermits 
Primus and Feliciau, attending the wounded deer. A picture in another 
chapel exhibited the three holy men showing the way to the spring. 

The originator evil will not let well alone, and it is no doubt that he 
filled some of the inhabitants with discoatent, because the sprmg was 
sonlewhat iacouvementh' situated. Once they were delighted t'^ have a 
spriajg that, would cure lameness and ripen windfalls, but now, forsooth, 
they gradg^ the trouble of walking to It. The entissaries ef Satan are 
not slow iti thehr work, so a certain magician proaused todispeljhe cause 
:-«f distotisfaction, by removing the sprii^ from Gastein to 61. John’s, 
which, we assume, was a more commodious spe^ Thit he was unable to 
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do of hk own strength, so he ndo^Usd the «iMii>e of iniiid«g-»ieoiB^act 
with the Evil One, who w«8 to do it for him. 

Now even the ^vU sbovdd have hie doe; joid it mcwt fae^afeeeed that 
he did a nwrveUov^y dever tfaxDg on this ooeasimi. Be ]»dbe«d «p the 
spring as you would pkh rxp a dropped pooket*haudkerchie^ a&d eanM 
it all the way to the Arlbad. But the old hermits, though they had 
been dead some time, had no notaon of seetag impious intmiMni ^^whling 
in tbetr i^priugu iSo their two ghosts suddenly appeared to Satan, who 
let the spring slip between his togers, and dew away, howling. It was 
a very handsome thing on the part of the two ghosts thi^ they (Ud not 
take the spring hack to the original spot, but let it remadn just whei^ the 
devil had dropped it, giving it, by their blessing, a continiiaDce of its 
powei; and a perpetual exemption from diabolical interference* So nnich 
for the spring. 

A notability of the valley of Gastein was a countryman, named ^^nas- 
mus Weitmoser, who lived in the fifteenth century. His crept »an 
short, and, therefore, he turned his attention to mining; birt this [>roved 
such a wretched speculation, that witliin three years he had spent all his 
property, and sunk to the depths of poverty. One Easter Eve he found 
himself so reduced, that he eould not even buy a piece 'of meat for ^the 
coming festival. But his wife, Elizabeth, knowing the solesmuty of the 
day, and feeling how impious it would be to go dinnerlesa on suck an 
occasion, sold her veil and her wedding-dress, and bought meat ai^ wine. 
An act of such exalted piety as eating a dinner at Easter could not fail of 
its I'eward. The worthy Bishop of Salzburg heard the circumstance, and 
marvelled to thmk that such goodness existed. He emit at once for 
Weitmoser, lauded him for the dinner he had eaten, and lent him a hun¬ 
dred dollars to carry on his mining operations. 

Weitmoser and luck became synonymous ; rein after vein of ^Id was 
revealed to him; he gp:ew impoi^nt in the eyes of the neighbourhood, 
and the emperor, mising him to high dignity, granted him the arms 
of nobility. 

We are proud to reflect that instances of piety like that recorded of 
Weitmoser are not uncommon in our own country. The numerous ope¬ 
ratives, who, provided they may have a jollification at Greenwich on 
Easter Monday, do not mind pawning their clothes for a whole week, 
seem to imitate as nearly as possible the act which gmaed the approba¬ 
tion of the good Bishop of Salzburg. 

Erasmus Weitmoser left above a milUon of gidckn (florins) to his three 
sons, and seventy-five thousand to each of his daughters, but the pros¬ 
perity of his desoendants did net equaf his own. The mining business 
fell to the lot of his son Christoph, who built a fine castle, aro various 
other imposing edifices, about the rite of hb occupation. 

A lump of gold, weighing a hundred pounds, was one day found in 
the Biines, and created me greatest joy among the miners, who thought 
this was a mere (hrop &om an abundimt vein. Most people^ it is said, 
have their heads tamed by prosperity, and the miners, who were a strongs 
compound of farutriity and stupidity, did not form an exception to the 
general rule* That th^ ate too much and drank' too much was natural 
enough; but that thi^ fiaysd a flitted ox alive—^tbis was can^iag things 
to an extreme, nor can we conceive how it improved the festivity. One 
miner suggested that it was cruel thus to torture an inofienrive lanimal, 

T 2 
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bat the others shouted aloud, that they were rich eiu>a?h to pay for 
twenty such oxen, as the ^Id could no more decrease in we mountains, 
the Bayed ox could b^ow and ruu from the spot. 

The barbarous nuners could not hare uttered a more luifortunate speech: 
for, lo! the flayed ox bellowed three times so loud, that he made the rocks 
echo again, and then,^ with great agility, ran to the edge of a precipice, from 
which he sprang. At this strange spectacle, the miners looked at each 
other with marvellously stupid countenances, nor did they appear more 
lively, when, on the following morning, they found that the newly disco¬ 
vered vein had—vanished. 

I'his knack of uttering unlucky speeches seems to have been peculiar 
to the Weitmosers and their dependents. Christoph bad a wife, who 
dressed in amaxingly fine clothes, and was any thing but condescending 
to beggars. A poor woman, who sat by the roi^-sidib, and saw the 
haughty dame pass on horseback, asked for alms, and received a haughty 
refusal. 

“ Ah,” said the beggar-woman, “ you look proud enough now, but, 
perhaps, to-morrow you may be a beggar like me.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed the lady, “aWeitmoser beg!—that can no 
more come to pass, than this ring can come to light again.” 

So saying, she took a valuable ring from her finger and fluug it into 
a roaring stream, which flowed beneath the path. In a few days, a larp^e 
trout was caught in the stream, and served up at a feast given by Chris¬ 
toph. When it was opened, the ring was discovered in its belW. 

From this moment, every thing went wrong with the Weitmosers, 
The works fell in, the veins of gold were lost, the family became poorer 
and poorer, and the veiy castles went to decay. A few picturesque ruins 
alone remain to record their former wealth and importance. Who is 
not reminded of the ring of Folycrates ? 

Like the Untersberg, at Salzburg, the Gastein mountains have a large 
population of spirits. There is one called Schranel, and another named 
Dononadel, and there is the evil earth-spirit. Ganger!, and one Dusel, who 
creeps into houses by day and night, and steals little children ; and 
Butz, a famous misleader of travellers ; and Perchtl, the terrible wild 
woman. The best of the lot seems to he one styled the “ Capuchin,” 
whom many of the miners profess to have heard, if not seen. His voice 
is said to ‘resemble the crackling of a glacier, and when it is heard, a 
rich vein of gold is sure to be near; so that the sound maybe considered 
lu(^% though it is dangerous to ctirse or swear at the time. 

When a miner is a good sort of person, the “ Capuchin” is rather a 
friend than otherwise, and if he teazes a little now and then, he never 
does any serious damage. One day a mmer crossed a hill, with a loaf of 
bread banging by a string over his Moulder, llie “ Gaput^iu” took upon 
himself the nature of a gust of wind, and whbked the bread away. On 
another occasion, the same nnner went th^ same way, and earned two 
loaves, when the Capuchin” again blew away one of them, and rolled 
it down the hill. 

The |Mod-natared miner taking the other loaf, flung it after the first, 
saying/*’ As you have got one, you may as well take the other/* This tri- 
fli% act of henevolenee gained him toe friendship of the *“ Capuchin,” 
aUU he becamdiimmensely nch. 

To close effoctively, let ua sacrifice unity of place, quit Gastein, and 
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approach the Kahl^nh^g^ near Tienna; where tre shall find li mce horrible 
story. ‘ 

Close to the Kahleribe^ is a pointed mountain, which stand 
rums of a convent, founded by a knight named Heithiafi^, lirom ,wlk»h 
the mountain derives its appellation of “ Herrmannstrin.” ' ■' i 

When the coiri'ent was in full force/ a beaudM nun. Who was lone of' 
its inhabitants, saw, through a grating, a spruce young huntsman, diitii#, 
in green, and with a plume of feathers in his He beckoned her^ 
and she contrived to slip through die convent gate. Many f<md meet¬ 
ings took place, and it is said, that the nun was even''more aniious v to 
reach the spot of assignation, than the huntiman. '' 

Once he stopped away longer than usual, but when he caihe he told 
the nun that he had found a large treasure in a neighbouring and 
that if she would help him to cany it away, they might both fly from^tlte 
spot and live together comfortably. The deluded nun followea her lover, 
but as soon as they had both gone beyond the%onsecrated precincts of thW 
convent, and had reached the dark wood, thefbvely sinner saw a' horrible 
sight. i' 

And what was that ? Why all at once the beloved huntsman rose to a 
gigantic stature, his hands became claws, his feet were changed to hoofr, 
the feathers in his hat were converted to horns, and his clo^ waa trans¬ 
ferred to an elegant habiliment composed of bats*-wings. The poor nuU 
fainted, as well she might, on seeing her lover altered 8o much ibr riie 
worse, and the hideous demon tore her to pieces. Since that timb, people 
have not much liked the “ Herrmannstein,” for the nun’s ghost is in the 
habit of flitting about the spot, and, what is more unpleasmit, is occa¬ 
sionally heard to scream. 

Who is not reminded of BUrger's Leonora and her skeleton Inide- 
groom ? 


ST. GEORGE AND MERRY ENGLAND. 

St. Geoege and meriy England: ’twas our fathers’ cry of old, 

That nerved them to those gallant deeds, the minstrels oft have told; 
’Twas the rallj^ing shout at Agincourt when victory was theirs. 

And it led ^em on through Crescy’s fight, and nerved them at Poitien! 

St. George and merry England I ’twas the Faynim’s fearful knell, 

On the mood-stain'd fields Of Ascaloh, where hosts unnumber'd fell; 
When the banner of the cross waved high on minaret and tow’r. 

And the Moslem bit the dust before the mi^t of Christian pow’r. 

St. George and merry Engljuid 1 ’twai the signal for regale 
In stately halls, that echoeff oft the sounds m deep wassail; 

And the yeoman in his lowlier home would ^ise the goblet high. 

And coll upon the patron-saint of England’s chivalry. 

St. George and meriy England! at tournament or joust, 

It was the herald’s drafge to arms—the champion’s hope and trust 
And on the sCarf the victor wore, the motto was enshrined, 

With many a quaint device of love by faiiy hands entwined* 
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STEAM WARFARE IN THE PARANA* 

Ever since the rich aod fertile provinces on the Rto die k Plats, or 
river o£ silver, and its ere^ tnhntarfes, the Parana, the Paraguay, and 
the Uragiiay, declared iTOrt independence of the mother country, they have 
been in an almost constant state of anarchy. ' The chief who could com¬ 
mand a few hundred soldiers, frequently commenced a revolution, which, 
in a few weeks, days, or hours, as the case may be, complete^ upset the 
former government and placed himself temporarily in the seat of supreme 
power, when he was in his turn expelled. These civil’ wars have been 
assuming every year a more bloody and brutal character, and no intervals 
of repose, in which to draw forth the abundant resources of this most 
favoured country, have presented themselves by any accident. 

The last whom ambition and genius have raised to power—Juan 
Manuel de Rosas—surpasife even his predecessors in the mixture of 
cunning and violence, by wftch he curbs and rules the half-savage people 
among whom he holds sway. When this Rosas, so distinguished by nis 
severity, which may, however, originate in part with the character of the 

S eople he has to dead with, had consolidated his power at Buenos Ayres, 
o next turned his attention to the subjugation of the province called 
Banda Oriental, the capital of which, Monte Video, was torn by <avil 
dissensions. The inhalntants were divided between the two leaders^Don 
Fruetuoso Riviera, and General Orribe—the latter of whom, being 
worsted and obliged to fly, threw himself into the arms of Rosas, who, 
with a view to draw Monte Video ostensibly into the Argentine Confede¬ 
ration, but virtually under his own despotic rule, supplied Orribe with 
men and money, and thus enabled him to overrun toe Banda Oriental, 
and take possession of tho whole country, except Monte Video itself, which 
has now for many years been suffering all the horrors of a prolonged 
siege. The extent to which the ferocity of civil dissensions are carried 
being sufficiently attested by the fact, that Orribe has issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the effect that neither life nor property should be respected on the 
capture of the city. 

In the meantime, the English and French governments having gua¬ 
ranteed, by an old treaty, the integrity of the Banda Oriental, Rosas was 
formally summoned these governments to withdraw his troops from 
the territory. As he took no notice of this summons, his squadron, 
assisting the riege of Monte Video, wns taken from him, and a blockade 
was commenced about the middle of 1845, which has continued—at least, 
nominally—ever smee. 

Rosas on h» p^, in conjunctiotf with^tJrguieaa, governor of ihe pro¬ 
vince oT Entre mos, closed the navigation of the gp'eat river Farana, by 
which act, the province of Corrientes, unefer Maderiago, and the inde¬ 
pendent tenito*y oi Faraway, were aliko^but out from water-bommu- 
nioation with the coast, in order to force the navi^tionof the Parana, 
these ftofes collected a considerable army, whbh tbej placed under the 
commend of jGeneral Paz, a rival of Rosas, but their efforts were not 
attend^ witKi much success until the mighty, and hitherto in these 
waiem, unheard-of powers of steam, appeared to* unfold the beauties and 

-t''Steam War&re in the FaraUa: A Narrative of Operations by the Combined 
Squadrons of England and Franco in Forcing a Passage up that River. iJJy 
Commander Mac^non, R. N., 2 vols. Charles Ollier. 
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capabilities these great streami^ and to laugh to seom the fonaidaUe 
pr^miatiosB of Bosee. 

At the eommenoemexit of ^ blockade of Monte Video» that is to say' 
in 1845, three steamers, ihe Alecto, and Lizardt voe desmtdbed 

to join the force under §ir Charles Hotham and Admiial ifrmouart. 
Coloiua and the island of Martin Garcia (the key to the united streams) 
had been preyknasly captured, and the fleet had proceeded up the streape 
till it was detaimed by the appearance of heary vrorks and batteries at 
Olfligado, wlneh vvere only silenced after an engagement of the most 
galkmt kind. After the successful issue of this batue, the men^of*war pro* 
ceeded up the rirer, protecting at the same time a convoy of merchant 
vessels. This was, however, rendered a task of difficulty and danger bjr 
Bosas, who took care to annoy the vessels whenever the channel of the 
river ^^ached the Argentine shore near enough for artiUbry to taka 
effect. The two chief batteries were Tonnelero and the Barrancas, or 
oliffe o£ San Lorenzo/' at both of which several gallant actions took 
place. 

The account given by Commander Mackinnon of the navigation of" 
these great streams by the steamer Alecto, is a most important and in¬ 
teresting publication. It opens a new and almost boundless field to com¬ 
merce, it at once removes the ^ eil of obscurity that hung over these great 
and fertile regions, it for ever decides their easy access and the future 
adaptation of these gpreat streams to steam navigation, and it suggests 
a thousand new fields of inq|uiry in all that appertains to civilisation, to 
geography, and to natural history. 

At the time when the Alecto entered the Bio de la Plata, the old system 
of incessant murders and outrages were going on at Monte Video. Buenos 
Ayres was blodkaded by H. M. brig Macer^ while on the other hand, 
Colonia, which was held by the allies, was so effectually besieged by the 
enemy that no person could show himself outside of the walls without 
great risk. 

The I^urana pours its waters into the Rio de la Plata, by severa} 
mouth^and the navigation is, in consequence, at flrst intricate and diffi,* 
cult. The Alecto threaded its way through numerous little inlands, the 
width of the channel varying from a few hundred yards to a mile. Occa> 
sionally the vessel steered close to the trees on one side, then, as the 
channel varied, shot across to the other. The scene from La Plata was 
changed, as if by magic, from comparative desolation to the most beau¬ 
tiful, faiiy-like prospect it is possible to conceive. The first entrance of 
the river, Captain Mackinnon says, had a most wonderfiil effect upon the 
imagination. The water was smooth as a sylvan kke, while the fragrance 
of uie air, the exquisite verdure of the trees, and the half-submerged 
jungle, formed a captivating contrast to tile wide Atlantic. These islands 
are very low, coverro almost entirely with fruit trees, among which peach 
and apricot, and in tiie shadoof which grows a very thick and entangled 
jungle, witii here and there lartre masses covered by long reeds or sedgie, 
and filled with strange aquatic birds. * 

As the river increased ia width, except a beautiful fringe of trees on 
each bank, beyond was a boundless plain of vivid green, upon every little 
plot of ground rising from which a clump of trees shot up. As they 
emerged into these vast savannahs, the feature that most struck the imagi¬ 
nation was the awful, almost speaking solitude. This, however, was soon 
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brojke upon by the Pampe,iro8, ,«rhich resemUed, in their intensity, their 
brief duration, and other phenonuMM, the hurricanes of the West Indies. 
Captain MacJkinnon.saya he held 09^'a<^;new silk kerohief to the storm, 
whieh was tom to shreds in a;«jnoineat» 

Large flocks of paroquets fuid orimr small bij^ were feeding upon the 
abundant fruit of tne passion-flower. A party having landed to procure 
some of these, they were severely stung by large flying ants, which flew 
at them from ne^ta hanging from the branches of the. trees. At night* 
times lizards and insects made the most varied and extraordinary noises* 
Mosquitoes were most annoying; at times so much so, as to.he quite 
insuuorable, and to produce serious illness mid inconvenience among the 
ship’s crew. 

Before reaching San Pedro,- the Alecto was joined by the Firebrand, 
The latter town was seen about three miles’ distance on the savannahs. 
The enemy’s cavalry was likewise seen with the glasses, appearing to be 
quite astonished to see two great, black, smoking machines, going swifdy 
up their river and against the current. The steamers arrived the same 
evening at the dismantled batteries of Obligado. It must be a matter of 
regret to learn that these batteries were served chiefly by Englishmen. 
The appearance of the enemy in the distance was very picturesque, as 
they were continually galloping about in their red ponchos and caps. 
Immense troops of horses and cattle were feeding in the immediate 
vicinity, hut, alas! out of reach of the hungry sailors. The momenta an 
attempt was made to cut out any of these animals, hordes of wild cavalry 
immediately sprang up in all directions and drove them inland. 

As the A lecto proceeded on her way up the river, the same countless 
herds of cattle and horses were everywhere seen grazing upon the- 
boundless savannahs. Occasionally an estancia, or farm-hodse, generally 
a miserable hovel, was passed. The ground was beautifully diversified 
by clumps of trees. Carpiuchos, or river*hogs, abounded; and wild 
turkeys and other birds were seen close at hand. It is needless to de¬ 
scribe tlie slaughter mads from the paddle-boxes and gang>avays by the 
officers’ rifles and guns. The game thus procured was a very welcome 
addition to the daily fare. * 

The beauty of the scenery was rendered more engaging by the novelfy 
and constant changes which the rapid progress of steam continually 
brought before them. At length they descried a body of the enemy^ 
cavalry taking guns down to a low, sandy cliff,, which they would have 
to pass within 400 or 500 yards, and a white puff of smoke from the 
mouth of the first gun visible, announced the commencement of an 
action. . The shot had net reachtid the ship before it was returned by the 
Alecto'e thir^-twos, and the firing; became general, llie Alecto ulti¬ 
mately passed out of shot, having hieen twenty-flve minutes under fire, 
and not without receiving some severe injuries and having several men 
wounded, in intui’a for which, so advantsigeous was the enemy’s position,, 
that they appear to have punished them little if at all; the batteries 
having given n rinuiar recep^on to the Firebrand as it came^up in the 
wake of the Alecto. 

. A y|(^tte^ ^.or patrol, of the enem/s cavalry, kept company with the 
stefk^from Gk^ral .Moncillia’s encampment^ which they passed about 
su^^jb^es from the batteries, and which riie JiVedraittf afterwards dis- 
by throwing a few of her large shells into it, to Rosario, where it 
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was relieved. < The gmteit fodbearonce was nhQwn to toeae horsetoeo* 
who might have beea ea^y put to flight, but with whom, oa the cofi- 
traiy, a kind of iwlima^'Was estabUshto. As they advanoedj the i^nds 
became more elevated, and the* channel approa<diM the clifik, whhdt'ter¬ 
minated in the tormidable batterj) called that of San Ix>renz<s the^ last 
point in the Aigentine dominions. Sari Rosas* preparations were bo^ 
however, yet completed, and the AUscto passed with a mere exchange of 
musketry, the bring of a few guns, and the very successful ^scharge'of 
a rocket, which alone dispersed a body of cavalry, and set a farm-house 
in a bhuw. A hurricane that came on immediately after this skirmish^ 
wae preceded by an extraordinary flight of locusts, wlueh calne Upon 
them like a cloud. 

The next day the Alecto arrived at Parana, speaking the French Cor¬ 
vette Coquette on the way, and casting anchor close to H.M. ships 
and Dolphin. Parana is the capital of Entre Rios, and on the left bank 
about three or four leagues up a creek, is the city of Santa Fe, capital of 
the province of that name. Sir Charles Hotham had gone up as hx as 
he could in the Gorgon, and had then proceeded in the prize sd^ooner 
Obligado to Coirientes. General Paz was also retreating before 
Urc^uieza, so that poor Alecto had to go up with the cliffs again in pos¬ 
session of an enemy. 

On the first day’s journey the Alecto reached the spot where the 
Gorgon and the Faring, tender, were lying. The tender'was made fast 
to the Alecto, to be towed up the river at a reduced speed. Captain 
Sulivan, of the PAtfome/, had charge of the pilotage. This was now 
the twelfth day of steaming to the utmost of the Alecto’s power and 
speed. The country began to assume a more tropical character, and the 
heat likewise to increase. The vegetation also became daiker and more 
luxuriant, and fhe river alternated between a clear channel with elevated 
banks and most perplexing labyrinths of islands. At times, again, the 
river expanded into open shallow lakes of several miles in width. At 
night time the seine or net was hauled with immense success, as the 
river swarmed with the finny tribe, and fresh water gulls were b^ged by 
the men by hundreds. Stately palms were now becoming plentiftil, and 
wherever a landing was effected the sand was found completely covered 
by foot-prints of tigers, some of enormous size. Clumps of bamboo's 
also now adorned the river’s edge, monkeys were seen in the forestl and 
the Guarani Indians lit tlirir fires where the latter was partly cleared.' ' 

As the Alecto proceeded upwards it passed a number of the merchant¬ 
men who had come up under convoy, and who were suffering much for 
want of fresh meat. The steamer took* some of their boats in tow, up 
to a large estancia well stocked with cattle, where plenty of provisions 
were obtained. They were now in the friendly province of Coirientes. 
Large clusters or clumps of orange-trees were fluent. On the 18th 
of February, toe Alecto having struck upon a shoal, Captain HSc- 
kinnonlmiaed, and with difficulty discovered a village, whence horns were 
obtained to carry on toe mail to Corrienb^ a distance of thirty-two 
leagues. 

The gallant obtain bad a long and a rough ride before him. He was 
accompanied only by two men as an escort and a guide. The honto^ 
were at first but wretched animals. Oocmsional troops of bmiditti ffiver- 
sified the scene, whito otherwise appears to have been mads up of 
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altornale forast snd graas^ pl«% pon^ most luxtiziow^ stocked 
vith wild fowl. The plains were with homed cattle, horses, 

and sheep. were manj irBlsges tenanted by nearly naked 

Spaniards and Guarani Indians. Around these villages wwe orange- 
groves, foil of noisy parrots, which, with the heat, the mosquitoes, the 
dbirning lizards and insects, the flitting flre-flies and domestic tigers, 
renderm sleep a thin^ quite out of the question. At length, after no 
small amount of exertion and annoyances, Corrientes was attained, and 
the mail was dehvered over to Sir Charles Hotham. 

Corrientes is situated at the junction of the rivers Parana and Para¬ 
guay, and is irreguiariy laid out in squares, but the streets have a ruinous 
and wretched appearance. Possessing a soil that without labour will 
produce almost any tMng, the nver swarming with fish and the woods 
with game, the people care for nothing but the cattle, with which the 
country swarms to so enormous an extent, that Captain Mackinnon says 
that the hides are actually lying by rotting in millions. Well may he 
exclaim what a country would this be if opened to the enterprise and 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race! 

Captain Mackinnon soon returned, to brin^ up the Alecto^ in the gig 
of the schooner OhUgado. This was the first time a steamer had ascended 
the river to so great a distance, and the whole town turned out to see the 
ship that could sail against wind and current. While at Corrientes, the 
following curious incident occurred to the captain, which we shall leave 
him to relate in his own language:— 

As I passed a very substantial house, a short distance out of the town, a 
grim-looking senor touched ids sombrero to me, and said, *' Good morning, sir.” 
“ Wily you are a Scotchman,” said I. “Yes, I am,” replied he. “ Will you 
walk into my poor abode ?” I did this willingly, and entered into conversa¬ 
tion with him. He told me that his name was Thomas Paul, and that he had 
been at Corrientes forty years. I suspect he was formerly in Whitelock’s army. 
Whatever be may have been, he is now a shrewd old cliap, very civil, and 
anxious to converse with a countryman. He offered me a horse whenever I 
chose, and, during our stay. Infrequently took advantage of his politeness. 

From him I learned much about the country. He acknowledged that, as a 
currier, he had saved a good deal of money; but 1 could not out how he 
had invested it; certainly not in any local security, as be had too much Scotch 
caution to lend it on such precarious responsibility; and as I discovered that 
he had no conununicatkin with any other place, I shrewdly suspect he bad 
hoarded his treasure in some spot known only to himself. 

“ 1 have often heard of a steamer,” said he, “ but 1 never expected to see 
one up here i I always looked forward with great interest to be gratified by 
this sight, when I got back to the auld country.'* 

Like all British settlers, old Paul doubtl^sly intended to return some day, 
thoug^i, poor fellow, quite oblivious df hisSige and enormous distance from 
home. 

“ May I b<^ a favour, sir,” said he. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied I, “a dozen if you like.” 

“ The fact is, 1 have often told my men that in my country they burn 
black stones. The Ladrones, although they know I never He, will not believe 
me; an4 yon will confer a great favour if you will give me a piece of coal the 
size of ft walnut.” 

“ If tfmt is you request, it is easily done,” said I; and seeing the Dingy 
puHfng past, 1 hailed her: “ Dingy, there, go on board and ask the chief en- 
giiitoP to send me a bucket of coa& immediat^.” 

^ Whilst the little boat was absent, my friend Tnomas Paul, or, as he was called 
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bf tile inhabilHatB. Den PliiiIo> eoHeeCed all im peo^, rad ecM Cbem 

that he was going to pfeve his former assertion of the blaek stooea bhfttui{^ 
Hiis completeljr put h stop to all work; the men lit their cigarettes, epd, ei^ 
posed themselves in that lazy manner which is peculiar to peo^ of %aaiafa. 
descent. 

In a few minutes the boat returned with the coal, and as, for the credit of 
my friend, I wished to' make a sensation, I undertook the formation of the 
6re myself, and carefblly prepared a little pile of wood and coals. It speedify' 
ligiited. The workmen looked on with great curiosity. For some time tiw 
wood burnt in vain ; the coal would not kindle; a smile of contempt passed 
over the faces a£ the men, as they looked at one another significantly. At 
length, as the wood burnt up, tiie coals began slowly to ignite, and, after a 
short time, commepced blazing fturiously, 

“Carambal” was repeated frequently by the men, who looked on intently 
until the whole mass was consumed. The Scotch don, meantime, watched the 
effect with a triumphant smile. 

1 then engaged him to dine with me the following d^, and returned on 
board. 

On quitting Corrientes the Ahcto had in charge envoys fironi ParagiiaT 
to Monte Video. Before parting, Don Thomas asked for an EtigHsa 
paper. The Times^ for November 10, 1845, was given to him. He 
was ovegoyed. “ What enjo}'ment in store he exclaimed, “ I sluB 
read it again and again ; it will last me the rest of my life.” Prices are 
rather carious at Corrientes; a horse may be purchased for Be. 6<l., 
horned cattle average 10s., sheep and hogs vary in price from 6<i to la> 
each. A small coarse embroidered towel, <m the other hand, was wortii 
nearly 47. sterling. This is the locality to which to convey Bkiglialli 
manufactures, and bring back skins in return! 

As the Alecto proceeded down the river with the accumulated velocily 
of steam and current, the bends of the river were so suddenly turnei^ 
as to enable them to see many more wild animals than on the ascenf^ 
and among them several tigers. The tops of the trees were now covered 
with a profusion of bright gulden flowers, like laburnum blossoms. As 
lower down would be enemy’s country, every morning large parties salKed 
out in pursuit of game, and the slaughter was prodigious. The enemy s 
country was, however, passed throu|;h, at such a pace, without any 
obstruction ; and the AlectOt after shipping marines, on her way down, 
from the C^orgon and Firebrand, ultimately returned in safety to Monte 
Video, from which she had been thirty-nine days absent, Corrientes 
being by the mer, in round numbers, 1000 miles from Monte Video. 
To the horror of poor Alecto, she received orders to tow three schooners; 
two deeply laden with stores, and one frith soldiers for General Paz, up 
the river. She, accordingly, proceeded but slowly up the Bocas of tim 
Parana. On passing the batteries of Tonnelero, tiie Aleeia opened fixe 
upon them,, aim drove the workmen away in all directions. As they 
approached the batteries of San Imrenzo, the people in the schooners 
became so terrified that they sent a deputation on board the Alecto, to 
insist upon being lashed alongside the steamer, so that its hull should 
shelter them from the enemy’s fire t 

“ Sir,” said the dona to Captain Austen, “ if you don’t lash ua aloi^- 
side, to protect our men, we cut the two ropes, and return to Mmte 
Video.” ^ • 

Captain Austen repliei^— 
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^‘1 have orders to take you up the !Parana; and up the Parana you go, 
in spite of any thing.” 

The men of the Aleeto went to q^rters when the ship was about a 
mile and a half from thel)atterie8. The engagement was for a short 
time very severe, and the steamer being iramefied by the schooners in 
tow, was ciq)Osed to the kre of the battenes for a much longer time than 
she otherwise would have been. The poor vessel was, consequently, much 
mauled, butTuckily none of the men were hurt; the only person touched 
being Captain Austen, who received a violent Blow on the tliigh from a 
spent grape-shot. Captain .Hackinnon remarks, that on going into 
action, the men appeared to take it as a matter of cbui^; but,' as the 
plot thickened, and they warmed at the work; they tossed the long guns 
about like playthings, and, indeed, managed tnem ini an admirable 
manner. This he attributes entirely to the system taught in the 
Excellent^ and we are happy to see by the daily papers that the advan* 
tages of the instruction in gunnery to be obtained there is going to be 
made far more general than hitherto. 

On this occasion great numbers of pei^le, including ladies, had come 
as they would to a review, to see the English steamer* sunk by Rosas’ 
bSttenes. Upon the arrival of the Aleeto at Parana, Admiral Trahouart 
justly expressed his sorrow that the steamer should have been thus ex> 
posed to such imminent danger merely to bring up a few spare stores for 
the French fleet. 


“ Why didn’t you cut them adrift ?” said he; “ they only contain 
spare stores for us, which we can easily do without; they and the whole 
of their cargoes are not worth the trouble and risk they have caused 
you.” 

The river was now falling rapidly, and on her farther ascent the 
Aleeto was several times ashore, and the engines suffered seriously from 
the strain. When they got into friendly waters half a ton of fish was 
sometimes caught in an evening, and the fowierS were proportionately 
successful. Captain Mackinnon relates a curious incident that befel him 
while wading after a large flock of flamingoes:— 


Suddenly (be relates) my feet slipped from beneath me: I staggered, 
and had much difficulty in keeping my gun free from contact with the water. 
On recovering my equipoise I perceived the stream agitated all roimd. It 
immediately struck me tiiat an alligator lay concealed close at band. I must 
Goi^eSs 1 did not like it'at all, and expected every moment to find one of my 
legs in the brute’s jaws. 1 therefore brought my gun instantly to my shoulder, 
prepatipd fm* any attack. Thus I remained for about a minute; but ail was 
quiet, the water having subsided into its usual placidity, f' then called one 
of the dingy boys to bring a boat-hook and grope all round my position, to 
try ^d poke the brute out, whatever it might be. 

After one or two digging probes the same agitation was renewed, and a huge 
broad bro^n bsekappt^r^ for a moment on the surfree; quite long enough, 
however, tO receive the large shot with which both my barrels were loaded. 
The agitatidh now increased in violence, and the splashipgs on the surface 
mixed witir blood; showed th&t some severe wonnu had been given. The 
repoft'pf my g^a attracted all the spy-glasses in tlie Aleeto* 

A . boot w^‘ immediately despatchiS to our assistaoee with a couple of 
bqai^g-pikes. The brown back was speared by them, and borne towards 
tli^;i^jihallow water, where the creature was despatched. It proved to be an 
enc^ous sting-ray; Uie fish was so heavy that we were obliged to tow it off 
to the vessel and hoist it in with a whip. When cut iijp and served out to 
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the ehip’s compaiw the solid meat weighed 1351^ widiout. o&l or other 
wastep^. 

Upon the arrival of at Goya, all the Kagli^ih 

settlers were killing ;^enr ca^te aiid making every exeHion to urind ap 
thmr affairs and leave the province by the ne^t convoy. Sa^ res^te 
anarchy in a,country which holds but such fxtraorqinary protniaee. of 
prosperity under a stable ^vemment! Numerous vessels weio.lo#^^^ 
mdes, salted beef, horse-hair, and odier commodities in a despe^te 
to enable' 3^601 to go down under protection of the mcn<^f‘‘War past, 
the bitteri^ of San Lorenzo. One English settler was convarting hib, 
whole stock, which consisted of/bur thoueand head of cat)^^ mto hi^, 
tallow^ salt and jerked beef, marroa’, and hair! ‘^It was,” C^wn 
Mackinnon remarks, “a melancholy thing to see English, .^meticbn, 
and pther foroigners, with all their enterprise, capital, and indusihT't 
working day and night to clear out their property from this most^ 
ductive, most boautiml, and most healthy soil and climate.” 

Ten days were given to the convoy to get ready. So unmarke^M^, 
was the stock of these poor emigrants that thousands of maros cculdlw 
obtained at a shilling ahead. At length the Alecto started, l£e Oei^^. bf 
Santa Fe being the place apf>ointed for the general rendezvous. . 
waters were falling rapidly, and the navigation of the river was ijlQV 
replete with difficulties. At Esquina the Alecto name up wiA two, Eng¬ 
lish and two French ships, and learnt that the OhUgado prize sbho^npir' 
had been captured by the enemy, from an English officer nn^^^- ibe 
Lorenzo batteries. H.M.S. Lizard had also suffered sevewdy ihpMsing, 
the same batteries. The little Harpy had, however, made her wj^ lip 
by hugging the cliffs closely, although accompanied by a numerous cav^- 
cade, and several carriages and four, to see her sunk at San Lorepzo.’ 

While the convoy was getting ready. Captain Mackinnon w^ 
missioned with the important task of planting‘a masked batte^ of Con¬ 
greve rockets on an iriand opposite the principal position of the enemy, 
on the he^hts. of San Lorenzo. As the details of this dangerous and 
difficult undertaking and of its successful issuCi have already appeared in 
the dally papers, we shall not dwell here upon the otherwise very inte¬ 
resting account of the steps taken to insure secrecy and success. The 
suspense and anxiety of the little party previous to the signal give^.by 
the booming of the great i^ns of the Gorgon^ which came dowdirb,v;j,ihe 
van of the convoy, and of ttie Anglo-French fleet,mu8t, however, be i^ad 
in Captain. MackmiiQn’s words to feel all the interest of the action. -.Hie 
Gorgon wiu followed by the Alecto^ Pirebrandt and Gass^it 

training them great heavy shall guns as if at exercise. At the same 
moment lieutenant Bamaid stepped out from the rocket battery and 
stuck the Bril^ ensign firmly into the sand tinder the very nose of the 
cliff, and the rocket-tubes opened fifbai right to.left. , 

The surprii® and consternation erbated by. this unexpected assault 
among the enemy can h^ ipm^jaed., The whde space was clea^ ui # 
moment, add to which 'the Gorgon*e laiw shells were falling at tlm bpuna 
time amongst them., Thus covered, we fleet and convoy passed 
dreaded 'batteries with little loss. An English barque unlwl^y' rte 

E nd, and three other vessels that were stranded wefo obKged tb - 
, The rocket party, after performing a variety of servicer’ 
ships aground, wete'received, much fatagu^, on board the FirebPip^^''*' 
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In the farther descent of the nver» ^ Gorffon, the ijkus&tdi, and the 
AlectOy with springs on their c^>Ies, end their broadsides betmng on the 
embrasures, soon silenced the batteries of the Tonaeleio, irad 1^ a free 
passage to the convoy; and aller Captcdli Mackinnon joined his own ship 
it was at once despatched to.>«snounce to the £nglim admiral at liifohte 
'Vndeo the safe passage of the fleet and convoy, without the loss of a single 
man. 

The Aleato was nest sentupon a trip up the river Uruguay, wUh provi¬ 
rions and despatches for H. M. S. Acor», and the Fitodn smp Pandour, 
The account of the «^ery, of the abundamie of game, 'fertile lands, and 
rich vegetation, and of the cruel warfare going on, oa the banks of this 
great river, abounds in a mingled melanehcdy and picturesque interest. 

Upon his return to Monte Video, the Alecto was engaged to convey 
Mr. Hood to Buenos Ayres. Thus, with the white flag hoisted, she had 
free communication, with the capital city of the country, against which, 
for the preceding six months, she had been constantly f^hting. The 
contrast,” says Captain Mackinnon, “between Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video was smking. In Monte Video, with all the civilisation that the 
chiefs, civil and military, of the two great European powers, would be 
supposed to bring, the town was excessiv^ dirty, the police worse than 
useless, murders committed constantly in ^en day upon the inhabitants, 
and upon the European seamen and soldiers. At Buenos Ayres, on the 
contrary, the utmost security of life and property prevailed. A strict 
and efficient police rendered the town as safe, or safer, than the streets 
of London; a rigorous government commanded due and proper respect to 
the laws, and British officers felt themselves not only more secure in 
person, although in an enemy's city, but more courteously treated than at 
Monte Video. Whatever may be the faults of Rosas, he may safely 
assert, that whilst his city was in perfect order and security, Monte Video, 
under other influence, wasthe scene of anarchy.” 

Mr. Hood’s mission to Rosas having been attended with no beneficial 
results, the Alecto conducted the convoy back to Monte Video, from 
wliich place Captain Mackinnon (active service in the Plata being con¬ 
sidered to be at an end, and his health beginning to fail him) took a berth 
home in H. M. brigantine Dolphin, and thus ends the eventful his¬ 
tory of what great nations onght not to enter upon, “ a little war,” and 
which.when entered upon like that in Syria, in 1841, appears to have 
been carried on against the only man who has shown himself capable of 
keeping a murderous and treamerous population in proper contiol and 
subjection. 

Captain Maokinnon’s work is published by Mr. Charles Ollier, of 
Southampton-street, a name associated with the best efforts of Shelley, 
Keats, Barry Cornwall, and other modern poets. It is pleasant to see 
Mr. Ollier’s name again on a title-page, recollecting the charming books 
Ik used to produce, and we hetutily wish him success. 
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A GRAySEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS OTEEART 
AC3QUAINTAWCE. 

coirciiusioir, 

Foraan let htsc olim mendnisBe jaralnt. 

M. G. Lewis—Noble Trait of Filial Afi^ion—Bomaace of the “Mcmk”— 
Outcry it excited—Bis thamatic Writings—Tlie “ Castle SpecW—His Prema¬ 
ture. and Unnoticed Death.—tVilliam Stewart Bose. Tranuator of “ Amadis de 
Gaul,” ** Paitenopex of Bldia,” &c.—^Characteristic Anecdotes—Joseph lE^eccbio, 
Author of ** Osservaziohi suU’ Inghilterra”—Sir Charles and Lidy Meorgao— 
Miss Hawkins—Her strange Design for a Scriptural Novel—Thomas Hood— 
William Godwin—Summary and Conclusion of the “ Graybeard’s Gossip.” 

Matthew Gsegoht Lewis.—O f lihis gentleman I knew but lititle, 
not having enconntered him half a dozen times after my introduction to 
him at the house of Nat. Middleton, the banker. a short, thiok> 

set figure, unintellectual features, and a disagreeable habit of peering, 
being very short-sighted, his aspect was by no means prepossessing; but 
as he had “ that within which passeth show,” he recovered the OTouitd 
lost at starting as rapidly as Wilkes codld have done. As the author of 
The Monk” still labours under some degree of stigma for that irreve¬ 
rent publication, and as numerous good actions in his private capacity 
are much less known than his two or three published peccadilloes, I shw 
begin with the former. When he entered Parliament, his father, who 
held a high situation in the War Office, allowed him 800L a year, which 
he immediately divided with his mother, from whom her husband had 
separated himself, assigning her a very inadequate stipend for her 
support. 

“ If my son can live upon 400L a year,” said the father, " I shall re¬ 
duce his income to that sum,” which he did accordingly. At the risk of 
a second reduction, and even of being disinherited bj' his obdurate father, 
the son again divided his fortune with his mother, continuing to vuit her, 
and to pay her all the attentions that affection and duty could dictate. 

At a later period, when he came into possession of his patrimony, a 
portion of which consisted of a sugar estate, he made a voyage to the 
West Indies, with a view, among other objects, of making arrangements 
for improving the condition of his negroes, and of satisfyii^ the qualms 
of his own conseienee by rendering thdr slavery rather nominal than 
real. Having accomplished this benevolent purpose, he left lihe island, 
and being attacked by a slight illness on the homeward voyage, adminis¬ 
tered to himself an over-dose of Jamel’s powders, which spei^ily occa¬ 
sioned his death. His censurers would have done well to remember these 
amiable traits, to which many others might be added, when they con¬ 
demned him so severely for a juvenile escapade. 

A short time before ue left England, 1 met him at the office of James 
Smith, his solicitor, whom he named one of the executors in his wiiH. He 
was then anticipating riie mode of life he should adopt after his return 
from the West Indies. He was to engage handsome chambers in Albany, 
and to have a dinum* pmty of ten or twelve once a week, inviting none 
but wits, literati, and pleasant fellows. Kind-hearted Matthew Gregn^ I 
The Muses should have guarded thee, for they loved thee well, and bHhd 
indeed must have been “ the Fury ws^ rile a^orred shears” who prema- 
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tureW cut short a life which, if longer spared, would have diffused bo 
much social happiness around it. 

Although the romance of “ The Monk,’'written for the author’s amuse* 
lUent when travelling, and published soon after his twenty-Brst birth’day, 
appeared so far back as the year 1795, well do I recollect the hubbub it 
occasioned—an outcry aggravated by the insertion of the author’s name 
in the title-pagpe, with the initials that showed him to be a member of 
Parliament; and not even mitigated by the incontestible genius it dis¬ 
played, and the exquisite beauty of the poetry. To readers of the pre¬ 
sent day, who have revelled, or rather wallow^ in some of the French 
romances, the objections made to a single scene in “ The Monk,” certainly 
too warmly colowed, will appear prudish and puritanical. Some there 
were who objected to the very groundwork of the story, forgetting that, 
with the exception of the diablerie, it was manifestly founded on the tale 
of the Santon Barsisa, in a work so decorous and moral as The Ad¬ 
venturer.” The author’s reli^ous offences, however, were those which 
excited the most clamorous indignation, though these also were limited 
to a single startling and offensively-worded passage. His heroine is de¬ 
scribed as reading an expurgated Bible, her mother, while she admired 
the beauties of the sacred writings, being convinced that many of the nar¬ 
ratives are improper for the perusal of a young woman, not only from 
their general tendency, but from the indecency of their expressions. 
This charge was much too broadly adduced, while its phraseology was 
coarse and intemperate ; but when the author of “ The Pursuits of Lite¬ 
rature,” in his usual style of dogmatic vituperation, says, “ The falsehood 
of this passage is not more gross than its impiety,”* he establishes nothing 
but his own want of argument and of courtesy. Previous modifications 
of the Scriptures might have forewarned him that the language current 
among an unrefined and comparatively barbarous people of a very remote 
age, is not always adapted to the delicate, perhaps the fastidious conven¬ 
tionalities of modem civilisation. It may be urged, that to the pure all 
things are pure, and that the moon can shine upon a dunghill without 
being contaminated; but may it not be as well, if we can, to spare the 
former the contemplation of subjects which must give pain even where 
they do not pollute; and to withdraw from the rays of Diana such objects 
as she can have no pleasure in illuminating ? The author of “ The Pur- 
stuts,” in the spirit of the man and of the times, calls aloud for prosecu¬ 
tion, pains, penalties, imprisonment, and the utmost rigour of the law. 
Iffr. Levris made <^uick amends, as far as he could, for his indiscretion, by 
omitting all these justly censurable passages in a second edition; and the 
demure public immediately bought up all the remaining copies of the Brst 
at twice the original cost! 

In variety of metre, and facility of versification, the poems of this 
writer have rarely been surpassed; nut he was more popularly known as a 
successful dramatist. ** The Castle Spectre,” of whicn [ witnessed the first 
represeniatiem, in 1798, when it was in imminent risk of condemnation, 
had subaHM^^y a prodigious run, and few of my theatrical readers 
will be<ii^^Piifiar wiw Sheridan’s joke on this subject. Towards the end 
of ha had some dispute in the green-room with the author, 

wb^ibe latter, in confirmation of his argument, offered to bet all the 
**T!he C^le Spectre” had brought, that he was right. “ No,” said 

I J i f i w -- '■ ■ 


* “Pursuits of Literature." Part. IT., p. 4. 
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Sheridan ; I never wager more than a trifle; hu4 I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll bet you off it is worth” 

Though M. G. Lewis was a very popular writer, and Ms society was 
much dl^ught by an extensive circle of acquaintance, his premature death 
excited little notice at the time of its occuxrence, and nis memory has 
since been sufiered to remain ** without the meed of one melodious tear." 

Wdluam Stewart Rose.— “The unenviable immortality which Pope 
inflicted upon the heroes of the “ Dunciad,” Cervantes conferred upon 
the doughty “Amadis de Gaul,” who would long since have fallen mto 
comparative oblivion, had he not been embalmed in our memories as the 
prototype of the renowned “ Don Quixote do la Mancha.” After having 
beei\thus made sacred to ridicule,” by a burlesque representative, for a 
couple of ages, he had the good fortune, about the commencement of the 
present century, to enjoy a double resurrection t» proprid persona^ Mr. 
Southey having then published an English prose version of the knight’s 
exploits, from the Spanish of Garciordinez de Montalvo ; while Mr. Rose 
gave to the world Amadis de Gaul,” a ^oem, in three books, freely 
translated from the French version of Nicolas de Herberay. To the 
young scholar who has been dosed with the classics at school and college, 
there is an irresistible charm and freshness in the romantic literature of 
the middle ages, and I have not yet forgotten the delight with which I 
devoured the last-mentioned poem, for T eschewed the prose version as 
hardly consistent with the wild imaginativeness of romance ; nor was I 
less gratified by Mr. Rose’s beautifully decorated quarto of “ Fartenopex 
of IJlois,” which appeared a few years later. The old romances of 
“ Arthur,” “ Lancelot,” “ Roland,” “ Oliver,’’ “ Charlemagne,” and 
their compeers, must liave been as dear to the feudal barons, in the 
piping times of peace, as are the remains of “ Ossian” to every genuine 
Cdcdonian of the present day. Nor need the questionable authenticity 
/if “ Fingal, an ancient Egic Poem,” diminish its influence north of the 
Tweed, if there be any truth in Dr. Johnson’s averment that the 
Scotchman who would not prefer his country to truth, must be a sturdy 
moralist indeed! The old knights and barons depending upon their 
minstrels for amusement, when their swords rested in their scabbards, 
seem to have been not less emboldened by their martial songs in time of 
war, than were the ancient Lacedemonians by the similar strains of 
Tyrtaius. As it is well known that William the Conqueror, in his 
attack upon King Harold, was preceded by the minstrel Taillefer, sing* 
ing the famous song of Roland, the chivalrous peer of Charlemagne, m 
which the whole army joined, it is not in^ossible that he may have won, 
by this exciting chant, the same kingdom which James II. was said to 
have subsequently lost by the famous song of “ Lilliburlero.” So 
trivial are the causes which sometimes decide the fate of mighty empires. 

Every one knows that Fartenopex de Blois was beloved by the fairy 
Melior, who, in spite of her name, was no better than she should be; 
and nobody doubts that he was conveyed by invisible elves to her castle, 
in the hall whereof a goodly banquet was displayed, to which he was 
about to pay his respects, when the viands, anticipating his wishes, came 
to him of their own accord; a golden goblet filled itself with delicious 
wine, which, in spite of his frequent qualfings, never sank below th® 
brim ; an unseen songstress accompanied h^self on the harp while he 
was thus regaling; and, finally, a party of self-moving wax candles 
ushered him into a bower, where stood a bed, over which was flung 

March. — voL. Lxxxii. no. cccxxvu. z 
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A rare -vrouglit coverlet of phoBnix-plomea, 

Which breathed, as warm with life, its rich perftunes. 
Here the (Quaint elves the wondVing child undrest. 
And on the snow-white ermine laid to rest. 


And there will we leave Hm to his repose, having good authoritjr for 
believing that fairy favours “ are lost when not concealed.” 

At a subsequent period, Mr. Rose published his “ Letters from the 
North of Italy,” which, in their amusing details and graphic power, wero 
only inferior to the description of the same localities and social habits by 
Walter Savage Landor. ^ttle did I dream, while perusing these poems 
and letters, that, at a later period, I should become a near neighbour of 
the writer, in the provincial town to which ho had retired, and enjoy a 
close intimacy with him up to the time of his decease. Some years 
previously to our acquaintance, Mr, Rose, then travel! lug in Italy, had 
been attacked by paralysis, which left him sadly and permanently 
crippled in his limbs, while it had rendered him very deaf, and had 
partially affected his speech. His faculties, however, remained perfect, 
enabling him to continue, with undiminished talent, his translation of 
“ Ariostoand though his spirits were occasionally depressed, his 
general cheer of mind was buoyant and vivacious, giving him at all 
times a keen enjoyment of society, especially where the conversation 
assumed a bantering and jocose strain. Pleasant was it to witness the 
triumph of mind over matter, when the victim of so many corporeal 
ailments could not only relish the jests of others, but make large contri¬ 
butions of the same sort from bis own ample treasury of wit. His 
infirmities, indeed, sometimes supplied him with food for laughter, and 
I remember his setting the table in a roar, by describing the risk he ran 
on an inauspicious fifth of November, when, as he was riding on a 
donkey, the only quadruped that he could safely bestride, his crippled 
figure, battered hat, and crutch-headed stick, occasioned some mis¬ 
chievous urchins to set up a cry of “ Guy Fawkes,” and to pursue him 
with a shower of pebbles—a sport to them which might have been death 
to him, had the animal taken fright, in which case he must inevitably 
have been precipitated to the ground. 

On another occasion, when chatting with our mutual friend and fellow- 


townsman Pecchio, Mr. Rose questioned the necessity of Southey’s apology 
for not translating the proper names in “ Amadis de Gaul,’’ since we 
habitually adopt Barbarossa, not Red-beard ;Boccanegra, not Black-muzzle; 
St. Peter, not Stone, the Apostle. There were names, ho added, where 
the baptismal and patronymic terms translated each other, as in the case 
of the Rev. Blanco White ; and titles which were contradictory, as in the 
instance of the Spanish count, Florida Blanca ; while there were others 
of which the etymology was lost in ttie lapse of ages. 

“How few people are aware,” he continued, very gravely, “that 
Apollonius Rhodius was so named because he was the first who introduced 
the practice of planting apple-trees along the high roods 1” 

^nis may be thought m^re fooleiy, and for su^, indeed, it was meant; 
but he improved upon it next day m a letter which, after accusing me of 
not having laughea sufficiently at his bad joke, thus concludes—** 1 for¬ 
give you, though I could not nave done so twenty years ago. 


Lenit albescens onimos capillos 
litium et rixos cupidos protervsB. 
Non ego hoc ferrem callidos juventA 

0(»Mule 
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I, prone to stir and strife, forboar, 

Admonish’d by my whitening hair, 

Yet ill, fersooth, should I have borne 
Such peremptory slight and scorn. 

When Wood was mayor. 

Mr. Rose occasionally collected a few pleasant friends at his dinner- 
table, when he would feast them on a Milanese Risotto, Polenta and 
cheese, and other Italian condiments, cooked by his factotum, a German, 
who had lived with him for many years, and who, after preparing the 
viands, waited at table in his culinary badges of white cap and apron. 
When it was hinted by a friend that this functionary abused the confidence 
reposed in him, his master replied—“ Very likely ; I dare say the fellow 
is feathering his nest at my expense, but 1 make a point of winking at 
little irregularities in his accounts, well knowing that no man can go 
comfortably through the world wlio will not submit to be moderately 
cheated. Besides, sir, the fellow is a character, and has collected a 
library of his own. Moreover, there is something classical about him, 
for when I was travelling in the Troad he fell into the Scamander, and 
would infallibly have been drowned, had there been water enough in that 
celebrated but shallow stream. If I were to discharge him, where should 
1 get another man who had been dragged out of the Scamander?*' 
Bacchanalian indulgences, however, which not even classical authority 
could warrant, eventually compelled his dismissal, when it was found th^ 
he had purloined money and valuable volumes to an extent much beyond 
moderate cheating.” Ilis good-natured master, even upon this occa¬ 
sion, could not forego an extenuating joke, saying to a friend—“ Well, 
If the man is proved to have been a bad accountant, you mdst confess that 
he is a good book-keeper.^^ • 

Mr. Rose delighted to relate, and our patriotic friend Pecchio was not 
less gratified to hear, the particulars of a hoax which he had successfully 
played off upon the Austrian authorities in Italy. A Milanese exile had 
published in London a pamphlet stigmatising, in no very measured terms, 
the usurpers of bis’native land, and urging Ids countrymen to seize every 
chance for shaking off so barbarous a yoke. This w'ork Mr. Rose was 
anxious to transmit to a friend then residing in Italy, an object which 
could only be accomplished by a ruse de guerre, its admission being ex¬ 
pressly and strictly prohibited. Removing, therefore, the original title- 
page, he had a new one printed for the occasion, containing the following 
words in the German language •— An Essay on Sour-Crout, showing 
its wholesome and nutritious qualities, and detailing the various modes of 
preparing it for table.” This he forwarded in a parcel, which was opened 
as'he had anticipated; but the Tudescan inquisitor, probably smacking 
his lips as he read the title, seems to have pryed no further, for it reached 
its destination in due time, mystifying the party to whom it was addressed 
as completely as it had cajoled the literary censor who unwittingly gave 
it his passport. 

Mr. Rose’s last production was a diminutivt} volume, printed in 1837, 
for distribution among his friends, under the title of “ Rhymes,” with the 
Horatian motto of Stans pede in uno, in playful allusion to the unpre¬ 
meditated manner of their composition, ana to bis own lameness. m ft 
letter to his friend Mr. Frere, then at Malta, he describes his lonesome 
rides upon the downs in pastoral strains not unworthy of Tbeecritos*— 

Over this tumbled bed of thyme and turf, 

1 loon^ and listen to the rambling sni^ 

z 2 
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Or idly mark the shadows as they fly, 

While green earth maps the changes of the sky. 

When, at the passing of the summer cloud, 

The frighted wheatear runs in haste, to shroud 
Its body in some sheltering hole, and there, 

(Poor fool!) is prison’d in the fowler’s snare. 

Here, when the sun is low, and air is still, 

And silence broods upon the sea and hill. 

Well-pleased I mark the rampant lambs unite 
To race, or match themselves in mimic fight. 

Or, thro’ the prickly furze adventurous roam, 

'Till, by the milky mothers, summon’d home, 

They quit their game, and ply their nimble feet. 

In quick obedience to the peevish bleat. 

The Dean of Badajos,” a pleasant tale from the Spanish, is inscribed 
to his friend Samuel Rogers, while, with a malicious pleasantry, he dedi¬ 
cates to his medical adviser the very significant story of “ The Talisman,” 
•setting forth how a genie of Tifflis, in reward of some good service, gave 
his benefactor a talisman— 

Which, as its only wonder, show’d the ghost 
Of any one that any one had killed j 
The spirit watching at his door by whom 
The body had been hurried to the tomb. 

Tlie possessor of this magic necroscope, happening to fall ill, hastened 
with it to the most fashionable doctor, when lo! a ghastly, ghostly troop 
of men, women, and children instantly thronged around “ tlxeir murderes’s 
den.” The doors of other practitioners were similarly haunted, though 
in diminished numbers, until the sick man, pursuing his quest, reached a 
portal at whlbh only a single spirit mounted guard. Inspired with con¬ 
fidence at this cheering sight, he boldljilentered the house, when, upon 
cross-questioning its occupant, a young Esculapian, he found that he had 
never had more than a single patient! 

Alas I the faculty of England have no more power than their brethren 
of Tiiflis to ward oil' the dart of Death when he has once taken aim at his 
victim. Mr. Rose’s infirmities gradually increased, until this gifted and 
kind-hearted man, completely losing both health and sphits, found a not 
unwelcome refuge in the grave. 

With Count Pecchio, to whom I have made passing allusion, I had the 
happiness to enjoy a close intimacy, which continued up to the time of 
his decease. Previously to his condemnation to death by the Austrian 
government, for his participation in the Piedmontese insurrection, a sen¬ 
tence which he happily avoided by flight, he had published a valuable 
work on the “ Finances of the Kingdom of Italy.” In the year 1824, he 
put forth “ A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq.,” exposing the oppressive 
nature of the Austrian domination In that unhappy country. In 1831, 
appeared “ Osservazioiii sull* Inghilterra,” and at a subsequent period 
he wrote the life of his friend Ugo Foscolo. Far from sharing the opinion 
of the Austrian emperor who told the Hungarian deputies, in very imperial 
Latin, that in seeking free constitutions *^totus mundus stultizzaty" 
Pecchio had taken a jirominent part in endeavouring to emancipate his 
native land and expel its invaders. The treachery of some of the princes 
and leaders who were pledged to support the insurrection, and the unfor¬ 
tunate dissensions among the Liberals themselves, not only disgusted him 
at the time, but quite destroyed his confidence in the success of any future 
struggle for Italian freed<ftn. When Belgium separated from Holland, 
and popular movements simultaneously occurred in other places, I asked 
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him whether these demonstrations would not have a sympathetic eifcct 
in his own country. " Ah, yes, certainly, a great effect,” was his reply. 
“I had made up my mind that it would require 2000 years to shake 
off the Austrians, but I now think we may do it in 1500 !’’ 

Having made a very advantageous maniagf; in Yorkshire, Pecchio was 
enabled to mix freely m society, to the pleasure of which he largely con¬ 
tributed by his abundant stores of information and his ever cheerful man¬ 
ners. A sparkling effervescence will seem to impart flavour even to a 
vapid beverage, while a stronger and more valuable one, wanting that 
frotbiness, will sometimes fall flat on the palate ; just as the animation of 
a foreigner’s manner gives a certain raciness to the most frivolous sallies; 
while the more solid discourse of an Englishman loses a portion of its 
effect from his phlegmatic undemonstrative manner, for an unexcited 
speaker will rarely interest his hearer. That the subject of this notice 
was a man of sense and information his works abundantly testify; but 
even his lightest chit-chat rivetted your attention by the sprightliness 
and corporeal energy that it conjured up in himself. Drydftn says of 
Achitophel that his fiery soul 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infornied the tenement of day, 

but it seemed as if the lively body of Pecchio vivified his mind, enabling 
him by his elaborate workmanship to enhance the most common-place 
nipterials. This amiable and intelligent man had brought with him from 
Italy the seeds of a complaint which carried him off in his forty-ninth 
year, and I saw his remains deposited in the rural churchyard of Hove, 
where a handsome monument records in a Latin inscription his noble 
Milanese birth, and his death i^he year 1835. 

If writers themselves may m reckoned among the “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” the lady to whom I am about to devote a very brief notice, 
may certainly be entitled to a niche in Mr. DTsraeli’s next edition of 
that work. Such of my readers as are well-stricken in years and possess 
good memories may recall a certain Miss Hawkins, the authoress, if my 
own failing recollection serves me truly, of “ Gertrude and the Countess,” 

“ Rosanna; or, a Father's Labour Lost,” “ Ileraline,” and other novels, 
which found special favour with serious people many years ago. The 
lady in question had been perusing a romance written by myself, founded 
on some incidents recorded in the scripture history of the Jews, in conse¬ 
quence of which she addressed to me the following letter, from the publi¬ 
cation of wliich I am not withheld by its encomiastic nature, since I have 
already declared that I would not suffer any false modesty to interfere with 
the frankness that may well be privileged in a “ Graybeard’s Gossip.” 

“ Dear Sir,—It is with difficulty and hazard that I attempt to write or 
indeed to use my eyes in any way, but the call to write to you is irresis¬ 
tible, for Miss Mitchell, whose endeavours for mo are unremitting, is 
raiding to me your new work, and I must express more than my delight, 
for delight is a transient feeling—mine is perfect and permanent satisfac¬ 
tion—I cannot read only to get rid of time. I am, perhaps, culpably pre¬ 
judiced against embellishments, *. e., falsifications of History or Fact, but 
your work is elucidation, impressive and of the most serious benefit. 1 
want greatly an hour’s conversation with you. Before I saw your novel 
I wished it on a matter of some importance tome, and noto I wish it much 
more. 
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** When you can spare me so much time at an early hour of forenoon, 
or at any other you will appoint in any other part of the day, I should 
be thankful if you would come to me. I am not fit to be seen out of 
doors, and seldom go out without being the worse for it. With due 
respect, 1 am, dear sir, 

“Yours greatly indebted, 

“ L. M. Hawkins.” 

Surprised as I was at receiving so flattering a letter, and so urgent an 
invitation from a lady whom I had only once seen, still more was I 
astonished when she stated that the purpose for which she had been so very 
anxious to obtain an interview was to consult mo respecting a religious 
novel in which she had made considerable progress, the principal person¬ 
age whereof was Jesus Christ 1 Not only as I learnt had all the incidents 
of the Saviour’s life been introduced, but wherever his actual expressions 
were recorded in the Scripture narrative they were given verbatim, 
and where this authority was wanting the authoress had not scrupled to 
assign to him such language as she deemed the most appropriate for the 
occasion. A third volume was still wanting, and ray colloquist, after ex¬ 
pressing her fears that she had broken down under a task too mighty for 
her powers, asked me to read over the manuscript, and favour her with 
my opinion as to the propriety and most fitting means of completing the 
book. Had I not known that the venerable lady was profoundly pious ; 
had I not seen by her excited manner that she watched with an intense 
earnestness for my reply, 1 could hardly have supposed that she had been 
really employed in an undertaking so totally unmanageable and so repug¬ 
nant to all proper feelings of devotional respect. It is hardly necessary to 
state that I declined the perusal of the difnuscript, and earnestly recom¬ 
mended its discontinuance, assuring her that however reverent and religi¬ 
ous might have been her intention, all persons of good taste would deem it 
an unwarrantable profanation if so sacred a subject were made subservient 
to a work of fiction. My advice was taken, though not, 1 believe, until 
it had been confirmed by another literary friend. Miss Hawkins died 
not very long after our interview. 

Bereavement of associates is one of the ordeals through which old age 
must inevitably pass, and I have already expressed my opinion that we 
should rather ^ thankful that they were given to us at an, and spared to us 
so long, than vainly repine at their removal: yet must I confess tnat neither 
this consideration, nor the lapse of time, nor the callousness which the 
frequency of such privations is apt to engender in a Ghraybeard’s heart, 
have reconciled me to the loss of my dear and invaluanle friend, Sir 
Charles Morgan. Well may the readers of this periodical sympathise in 
my regret, for he was one of the oldest and ablest contributors to the New 
Monthly Magazine. Blessed as I still am with literary acquaintance, 1 
fear that I might seek among them in vain for that perfect congeniality of 
feeling and opinion which existed between myself and Sir Charles Morgan. 
Easy were it and pleasant to my heart to enlar^ upon the merits of this 
good and gifted man; but as I have already paid a tribute to his 
memory,* 1 must leave that testimony, however in^equate, to express my 
ccndial regard for the deceased, while this passing notice may certify my 
imuSimimshed sorrow for his loss. 


-- 

# • Vol. Ixix. p. 420. 
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That I am still rich in surviving acquaintance among the sons and 
daughters of genius has already been gratefully acknowledged, and in spite 
of the restraint which delicacy imposes upon me in referring to them, the 
present apt occasion, and an old man’s pride, must plead my excuse when I 
honour myself by stating that I still posse^l the friendship of the Coriune, 
the De Stael, the De Sevign§, of London. Headers may differ as to 
which is the most appropriate of these appellations, but every one will 
know that the only individual to whom, from her varied talents, each or 
all may be fittingly applied, is Lady Morgan. Let me, however, put a 
restraint upon my feelings and upon my pen, for it is difficult to speak of 
her ladyship in language which shall at once be strictly true, and yet not 
wear the semblance of studied panegyric. 

To Thomas Hood, whose friendship I long enjoyed, and who is spe¬ 
cially entitled to a niche in this Magazine, since he was its editor during 
several years, I must devote a brief notice, were it only to record my re¬ 
spect for his memor}', and my regret that ho should have bften snatched 
away from us in the prime of life. His father, a bookseller in London, 
had intended him for an engraver, a drudgery which was soon abandoned 
for the more pleasant occupation of illustrating his own “ Whims and 
Oddities,” “ Comic Annuals,” and similar productions, the popularity of 
which seemed fully to justify the choice he had made, though his perma¬ 
nent reputation will, probably, be based on the much superior merit of 
his serious poems, most of whicli are truly admirable. Unprepossessing 
in appearance, sickly, shy, and deaf, poor Hood was not much calculated 
tOi^vin favour from those who prefer social brilliance to the sterling qua¬ 
lities of the head and heart; but none could know him intimately without 
respecting his virtues and admasng his talents. Not hearing all that was 
said in conversation, he pounced upon the sounds that did reach his ear, 
and endeavoured to turn them to comic account. Hence his incurable 
addiction to punning and word-catching, a colloquial propensity which 
extended itself to his writings. In illustration of this habit, I may men¬ 
tion that after wo had been walking together for some time, he suddenly 
stopped where some workmen were building a house, and askbd, 

“ What are those men about ?” 

“ They are carpenters laying down the floor of the drawing-room.” 

“ Sad waste of time and labour !” exclaimed Hood, shaking his head. 

From the flimsy way in which yoi* build houses here, you have only to 
wait for a high wind, and they viiWJloor themselves.” 

He then walked uhsmilingly forward, nor spoke again until he was 
provided with a new jest or quibble, each deriving additional poignancy 
from the grave dryness of his look and manner. 

I give the following unpublished production of his muse, written in a 
3 ’oung lady’s Album at my request, because it exemplifies at once his 
readiness to oblige, and the great elaboration that he was ready to bestow 
upon the lightest trifle. 

• 

A pretty task. Miss ———, to ask 
A Benedictine pen, 

That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. 

TSo lover’s jdaint my Muse must paint 
To flU this page’s span. 

But be correct, and recollect 
Fm not a single man. • , 
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Pray only think for pen and ink 
How hard to get ^ong, 

That may not turn on words that burn 
Or Love, the life of song ! 

Nine Muses, if I chooses, I 
May woo all i#a clan. 

But one Miss S-I daren’t address, 

I'm not a single man. 

Scribblers unwed, with little head 
May eke it out with heart. 

And in their lays it often plays 
A rare first-fiddle part. 

Tlicy make a kiss to rhyme with bliss. 

But if I so began, 

I have my fears about my ears 
I’m not a single man. 

Upon your check I may not speak, 

Nor on your lip be warm, 

I must be wise about your eyes, 

• And formal with your form. 

Of all that sort of thing in short, 

On T. H. Bayley’s plan, 

I must not t\t ine one single line 
I’m not u single man. 

A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its Aeat, 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. 

I CJin’t expire in passion’s fire 
As other poets can— 

My life (she’s by) won’t let me die 
I’m not a single man. 

Shut out from love, denied a dove, 

Forbidden bow and dart. 

Without a groan to call my own 
With n. ither hand nor heart; 

To Hymen vow’d, and not allow’d 
To flirt e’en with your fan. 

Here end as just a friend I must, 

I’m not a single man! 

Thomas Hood. 

This name is to be added to the long list of authors who, after living 
in strict economy, and sending forth works that the world has received 
with acclamation, liave helped to enrich their publishers without benefit¬ 
ing themselves. Mr. Hood left his family in such destitute circumstances 
that a subscription was raised for their immediate relief. His widow has 
since been placed on the pension-list for a trifling annuity. 

That I should disregard chronological sequence in these notices has 
already been announced ; no apology do I, therefore, make for indulging 
in a Parthian glance at my old acquaintance, William Godwin, the author 
of “ Political Justice,” whose name, though it no longer an-ests public 
attention with the tenacity ,of former years, must ever occupy a high posi¬ 
tion in the annals of English literature. It was in the years of his second 
mturriage, and in his later life, that I first had the honour of becoming 
known to him. A rather short and solid figure, a large bald head, in 
which a phrenologist would have seen manifest proofs of intellectual de- 
velopnent, a benevolent resigned look, expressive of calm submission to 
the scorns and contumelies.'* that patient merit of the unworthy takes/' 
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combined with a gentle voice and manner, gave him rather the semblance^ 
of some ancient philosopher—of Socrates after his unjust condemnation, or 
of Aristides, after his iniquitous ostracism~-than of a modem and not un¬ 
distinguished author, keeping, as he then did, an inferior shop for sta¬ 
tionery and children’s books in Skinner-street, not far from llolborn-hill. 
He was then writing elementary school-books, under the assumed name 
of Mylius, for his own would have been fatal to their success. Nay, so 
bitter was the ban and proscription of bigotry in those days, that he did 
not inscribe his own name over his own shop-door, substituting the figure 
of a hunchback, under which was written, in black-letter characters, to 

E uzzle the ignorant, the word iE S O P. Here have 1 sometimes shai-ed 
is frugal early dinner, which, nevertheless, was luxurious enough fur'one 
who had rather partake of filberts with a philosopher than of venison with 
a fool. Sooth to say, however, he spoke but little, seemed averse from 
discussion, and was somewhat prone to somnolency, unsocial habits, partly 
attributable to his age, partly, perhaps, to the state of his affairs ; for my 
visits had generally reference to his pecuniary embarrassments, which were 
of constant recurrence, spite of the frequent and munificent assistance he 
had received from his son-in-law, Shelley, His total ignorance of the 
tradesman’s art must have occasioned these difficulties, for he lived in an 
almost primitive simplicity, and had no expensive habits. Though we 
rarely met except upon such unpleasant occasions, I never left him with¬ 
out feeling a deep regret at his uncongenial and painful position, and a 
sincere admiration of his talents and his virtues ; which impressions may, 
perhaps, plead my excuse for republishing the following honourable testi¬ 
monial from a contemporary who know him well, and who was not likely 
to pronounce an eulogium upon any man unless it was fully merited. 

“ All observation on the personal character of a writer, when that 
conduct is not of a public nature, is of dangerous example; and, when it 
leads to blame, is severely reprehensible. But it is but common justice 
to say, that there are few instances of more respectable conduct among 
writers, than is apparent in the subsequent works of Mr. Godwin. He 
calmly corrected wliat appeared to him to be his own mistakes; and ho 
proved the perfect disinterestedness of his corrections, by adhering to 
opinions as obnoxious to the powerful as those which he relinquished. 
Untempted by the success of his scholars in paying their court to the dis¬ 
pensers of favour, he adhered to the old and rational principles of liberty, 
violently shaken as these venerable principles had been, by the tempest 
which had beaten down the neighbouring erections of anarchy. He con¬ 
tinued to seek independence and reputation, with that various success to 
which the fashions of literature subject professed writers ; and to stiuggle 
with the difficulties incident to other modes of industry, for which his 
previous habits had not prepared him. He has thus, in our humble opi¬ 
nion, deserved the respect of all those, whatever may bo their opinions, 
who still wish that some men in England may think for themselves, even 
at the risk of thinking wrong; but more especially of the friends of liberty, 
to whose cause he has courageously adhered.”—/fe?. KevieWf vol. xxv., 
p. 489. 

It was my purpose to devote a brief notice to Mr. Maurice the author 
of “ Indian Antiquities,” to William Hazlitt, to Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and his two^ giftM sisters, to Haydon, the artist and author, to Miss 
Landon, to Thomas Haynes Bayley, to Charles Lamb, to the Dibdin 
brothers, to Laman Blanchard, and other deceased literary persons with 
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whom^ at different periods of my life, it has been my pririlege to be ac¬ 
quainted; but I know not that 1 could furnish any information with 
reference to these parties that would be either new or interesting. I feel 
that I have already occupied sufficient space in a miscellany which requires 
variety of subject as well as of centributors, and I must guard against the 
garrulity of old age. With this number, therefore, the Graybeard will 
close his gossip. Before I do so, however, let me gratify myself, and 
perform an act of justice to my literary contemporaries, by declaring that 
my own lengthen^ experience, instead of confirming, completely repu¬ 
diates the charge of their being an irritable race. Horace, their original 
accuser, may have found them so in the days of Augustus ; but my ob¬ 
servation, including the reigns of four English sovereigns, gives not the 
smallest warrant to the stigma, as applicable to modem times. To me 
the professors of literature have been a friendly brotherhood* ever ready 
to perform good offices, ever affording me courteous, urbane, instructive, 
and delightftJ society. Even against the reviewers who have noticed my 
humble attempts, I have no complaints to make. When they were 
severe, which happened but rarely, I endeavoured to beneBt by censures 
which I generally felt to be just; when they noticed me with favour, their 
praises were not unwelcome ; but I am not naturally sensitive, and I soon 
became indifferent to criticism when I found that it exercised little or 
no influence upon the opinion of the public. 

A fragment of Simonides recommends us not to call to mind the dead, 
if we think of them at all, more than for a single day. This advice I 
have not adopted, and notwithstanding the obituary character which must 
inevitably pervade a Graybeard’s reminiscences, I have found nothing 
melancholy in my retrospective gossip. Mine has rather been the feeling 
of Seneca, who found a solemn delight in recalling his departed friends, 
not looking upon them as lost—“ Mihi nmicorum defunctomm cogitatio 
dulcis ac blandis est ; hahui enim illos, tanquam amissurus; amissi 
tanquam habeam." 

One duty yet remains to me, and it is rather of a painful nature ; for 
I purpose giving a summary of the results of authorship, so far as they 
have been brought within my own personal observation. Alas! how 
abundantly will they confirm Sir Walter Scott’s dictum that literature 
may be a good walking-stick, but that it can never be depended on 
for a crutch! How woMly will they confirm the still more ominous 
warnings of other writers. “ Sons of Parnassus !” exclaim the authors 
of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 

Condemn’d to tread the bard’s time-sanction’d track, 

Ye all shall join the baiblf-haanted throng^, 

And reproduce, in rags, the rags je blot in song. 

Wordsworth pathetically ejaculates-^ 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and sadness ! 

Bums chants the same strain—“ There is not in all the raartyrologies 
that ever were penned, so rubful a narrative as that of the lives of poets.” 

Shelley thus echoes back the doleful statement— 

■ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry from wrong. 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

And mark in what a prophetic spirit poor Chatterton denounces the ^ens 
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who lured him to his ruin. “ D—n the muses ! I abominate them and 
their works : they are the nurses of poverty and insanity—a prediction 
which has been verified by scores of “ mighty poets in their misery 

"I am not sure,” says Sir Egerton BrvJges, “that the life of an 
author is a happy life ; but yet if the seeds of authorship be in him, he 
will not be happy except in the indulgence of this occupation. Without 
the culture and free air which these seeds require, they will wither and 
turn to poison.” Enviable alternative for a scribbler, to dedicate himself 
to an unhappy calling, or to see his mind wither and turn to poison ! 

If to the list of deceased writers commemorated in these pages, I add 
the names of R. B. Peake, the dramatist, and J. T. Hewlett, for both of 
whose destitute families subscriptions have latterly been made, I find that 
four are known to have committed suicide; five are known to have died 
in a state of mental derangement; two passed many years, and one 
breathed his last sigh, in the rules of the King’s Bench prison ; ten, after 
a long struggle with poverty, escaped from life, some of them leaving 
families in such necessitous circumstances that subscriptions were made 
for their temporary relief; a few have obtained a moderate subsistence 
where their literary labours have been incessant; a few have derived 
from their occasional writings a trifling addition to the means they pre¬ 
viously possessed; one single individual, Sir Walter Scott, realised, 
although he did not retain, a large fortune by his pen, accomplishing 
this unprecedented miracle not so much by his stupendous genius and 
unparalleled industry, as by his refusing to submit to that system of 
spoliation which monopolises the lion’s share of the spoil for the rich 
publisher, and tosses the orts and offal to the poor scribbling jackal. 

In the long term of years over which this melancholy recapitulation 
extends, I can only recall the bankruptcy of one eminent publishing firm 
—that of James Ballantyne and Co., of Edinburgh, occasioned by 
peculiar circumstances, with which the public are well acquainted. In 
the same course of time it were easy to mention the names of many pub¬ 
lishers, who after splashing the tramping authors as they dashed past 
them in their carriages—after enjoying a life of luxury, of mental ease, 
and of perfect freedom from every intellectual exertion, have died not 
simply in independent circumstances, but in the possession of great and 
absolute wealth. 

Oh, my dear brother scribblers! Oh, youthful candidates for an 
author’s martrydom! “ Look on this picture and on this”—the genuine 

5 resentment of two classes. If ye would despair of realising the indepen- 
ence of Simonides, who said that hS had rather leave money to his 
enemies after his death than borrow it of his friends when living ; if ye 
would avoid the frightful chances of suicide, madness, imprisonment, 
wretchedness, living toil, and dying destitution, devote not yourselves to 
literature as your sole profession, verily, however, ye may still find your 
reward, for though the world would probably refuse ye a maintenance, per¬ 
chance it may grant ye a monument. Ye ^ for bread, and it will give 
ye a stone! 

So fares the follower in the Muses’ train; 

He toils to starve, and only lives in death; 

We slight him till our patrmiage is vain. 

Then round his skeleton a garland M'reathe, 

And o’er his hones an empty requiem breathe. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 

BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “ TALES OP THE COLONIES J OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 

Chapter IX. 

It was not long before I received an illustration of the practice of 
t fagging” in my own person. The morning after my arrival, I was 
*tting down to breakfast with my,companions of the same room when 
my ears were suddenly assailed by a stentorian cry of Lower boy I” i 

The cry came from the opposite side of the passage, and seemed to 
have something of the same effect on my companions as the roar of a 
wild beast in the woods. Linden, who was in the very act of conveying 
to his mouth a crumby portion of his hot roll, liberally buttered and 
judiciously salted—an epicurean morsel—at this terrible summons sus¬ 
pended the operation; but after a brief mental soliloquy he resumed his 
pleasing occupation, applying himself at the same time diligently to a 
plate of sausages, which smelt particularly savoury, and on which I was 
casting tender glances, for I was as hungry as a hunter. 

Presently the call was heard again ; but this time in a tone of more 
determined authority :— 

“Lower b(^!” 

“ I believe you must go,” said my new friend. 

“ Go !” said I; “go where ?” 

“ Don’t you hear ‘lower boy’ called ?” 

“ Well—but what is that to me ? If any one likes to call ‘ lower boy,* 
let him call as much as he pleases—only I don’t see the fun of making so 
much noise. But it’s nothing to me.” 

“ It’s just this to you, my fine follow— you are the lower boy that 
Green major is calling for ; that’s all.” 

“ And why am I the lower boy more than any one else ?” said 1. 

“ Because you happen to be the lowest boy in the school in our house. 
Don’t you see ? You were put in*'the ‘ second’ yesterday ; that’s Yonge’s 
form—your tutor, isn't he ? That’s a bit of a bore sometimes, because it’s 
not easy to shirk your own tutor. Now, there’s no other fellow in the 
‘ second’ but you: I’m in the third—There goes Green major, again ! he 
seems to be in a bit of a rage. You had better go before he comes for 
you.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “ I shall-not go and leave my breakfast for Green or 
Brown, or any body else ; and at any rate,” srud I, digging my fork affec¬ 
tionately into a sausage that looked so brown and crisp, and with such a 
graceful curl at one extremity—evidencing that it was fried to a turn— 
that it quite made my mouth water with sensual emotions, “ not before I 
have disposed of this beauty.” 
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As I uttered tliese words, our door was violently opened, and Green 
major stood before us! He liad a very red face, and seemed very much 
excited, and he held in his hand a hazel-stick, which seemed to have seen 
some service. 

Our senior, Elmes, beheld the apparition unmoved; but Linden changed 
colour and continued his chewing with a subdued air. As for me, I held 
up the sausage which was appended to my fork, with a little wonder, but 
with an innocent look such as chat with which the lamb regards the 
butcher advancing with drawn knife to cut its throat. 

“ Pray,'’ said the member of the upper fifth, for Green major was of 
no lower rank, “pray,” said he, looking at Linden with by no means a 
smiling expression ot countenance, “ why didn't you come when I called 
‘ lower boy?’ ” 

Here he gave a little flourish with his hazel-stick. 

“ Because,” replied Linden, colouring up, but speaking with a forced 
calmness, and keeping his eye fascinatedly on the stick, ‘‘because I am. 
not the lower boy.” 

“ When you heard me call twice it was your duty to come,” said 
Green mfyor, menacingly. 

“ Not when there’s a lower boy in the same room,” said Linden, trying 
to preserve an unconcerned air before the boy of authority. 

“How’s this? Oh! I see,” said^he upper fifth, “a new boy! And 
pray,” he said to me, “ why didn’t you come when you heard ‘ lower boy’ 
called ?” 

“1 didn't know I was to come,” said I; “besides,” I added, in my 
innocence, “ I was at breakfast.” 

It is impossible to describe the air of astonishment and scorn with 
which the member of the upper fifth heard my plea of “ being at break¬ 
fast,” as a reason for not obeying the peremptory summonsj It actually 
seemed to take away his breath! Such an excess of insolence exhibited 
with such effrontery by any boy, old or new, was astounding to his facul¬ 
ties, and argued some monstrous depravation of intellect surpassing 
ordinary audacity. Green major remained for a brief space overcome by 
his outraged feelings ; but quickly recovering himself, he was about to 
put the hazel-stick into immediate exercise on the object of his indigna¬ 
tion, when Elrnes good-naturedly interposed and acquainted him that I 
was a “ new boy” and had arrived only yesterday. 

“ That’s no excuse for his not answering the call,” said Green major, 
“ but as this is his first fault, and as he is a new boy, I shall look it over 
for this time. Here,” he continued, speaking to me, “go to Sutler’s 
and bring me a ‘potted beef;’ and be quick.” 

I did not fully understand at that time my new obligations as one of the 
juniors liable to be fagged, nor did I sufficiently appreciate the immense 
difference of collegiate rank between a member of the second and a mem¬ 
ber of the upper fifth. It was owing to this happy state of ignorance, 
that I replied in my simplicity, pegging intp the sausages all the while, 
that “ 1 would go directly I had done my breakfast.” 

Elmes and Linden laughed outright at this, and seemed to enjoy the 
scene amazingly, although for my own part 1 could not see where the 
joke was ; as nothing, as it appeared to me, was more simple and natural 
than that I should postpone doing the little favour whicn Green majob 
requested of me, until 1 had finished my breakfast. But the upper fifth 
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was not one to allow the rights and privileges of his order to suffer degra¬ 
dation in his person. He proceeded to inform me, in ver^ laconic terms» 
that if I hesitated a moment longer, he should consider himself under the 
necessity of applying the hazel-stick to my shoulders without further 
notice; and although I could not comprehend why 1 was to leave my 
breakfast and the hot sausages to go alter Green major’s potted beef, os 
Elmes and Linden now both assured me that 1 must comply with the 
custom of the school, I prepared to start, and put on my hat, which 
Green instantly knocked off, desiring me not to take the liberty to put on 
my hat in the house in his presence ; and when 1 had picked it up again 
and stood submissively with it in my hand, he repeated his order “ to go 
to Sutler’s and get a shilling pot of beef.” 

“ Yes,” said I, without stirring. 

“Well !” said he—“Go!” 

“ You haven’t given me the money,” said I. 

“ The money I” repeated Green major; “you little dirty rascal, do yon 
suppose that I pay money for what I have ? Say it’s for me—^for Green 
major. 

“ I don’t like to buy any thing,” said I, doggedly, “ without the 
money.” 

“ The creature is an idiot!” exclaimed Green; “ I see nothing will do 
for him but the stick !” ^ 

“-You had better go at once,” said Elmes. “ You must go at last, 
and so you had better submit good-humouredly. You don’t understand 
that Green major ‘ ticks’ at Sutler’s ; all you have to do is, to ask for 
a shilling pot of beef in his name, and they will give it to you. directly.’’ 

“ The sooner you are off, the sooner you will be back,” added Linden ; 
“ and the better chance you will have of another sausage before we finish 
them.” 

The unanswerable logic of this latter observation struck me so forcibly, 
that w'ithout waiting for furtliei- instructions, I started off and ran down 
stairs with all the expedition possible, repeating to myself, that I might 
not forget the name, “a shilling pot of beef at Sutler’s,” and making 
sundry juvenile reflections on the philosophy and practice of “tick,’’ 
which seemed to open to my view a new field of inquiry, and to present 
advantages into which I began to have a dim insight in jierspective. 
However, I did not philosophise on the matter at that time, but made 
haste to execute my mission, and the image of the sausages dwelling in 
my memory, not without some obscure misgivings in respect to the 
hazel-stick, which seemed to po^ess a sort of official character in the 
hands of the first-fifth, I was soon back, and opening Green major’s 
door, I clapped the pot of beef, without ceremony on the table. 

“ Stay,” said Green major, who was sitti^ig at the table with his bro¬ 
ther, Green minor. 

1 remained standing. 

“ What did 1 tell you,” hp continued, “ about your hat ?” 

1 instantly doffed my beaver with great respect; at the same time 1 
plumped myseff down—for I was a litUe fetigued with my run—on a 
vacant chair. 

Green mincur stared at this liberty wiih much astonishment; but re¬ 
cognising me afl one of the party of the evening before, he was kind 
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enoug'h to intimate to me, in a mild tone of roice, that ntch familiarity 
was not permissible. 

I stood up ag^in, therefore, a little confused, and Green major, wm** 
tinning his breakiast as I stood longing to go to mine, proceeded to 
examine into my capabilities: 

« What’s your name ?*’ 

Leander,” said 1. 

“ Is that your surname 

“No,” smd I; “it’s my Christian name.” 

“ Who could be such a fool as to give you such a namo as that! 
However, I’m glad to hear you’re a Christian; but it’s not your Christian 
name that I want to know—we have nothing to do with Cnristiau names 
here—but your surname. Be pleased to decline your patronymic ?” 

“ What’s your father’s name ?” said Green minor, seemg that I did 
not understand the question. 

“ Castleton,” said I. 

“ Castleton:—well—Castleton, what can you do ? Can you run fast ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I can run very fast.” 

“ That’s good; then you shall run about for me: there, you shall be 
my own fag ; and if any fellow wants you, you can say you are fagging 
for me.” 

“Thank you,” said I, going away. 

“ Stop,” said he; “run down stairs and see after ray shoes.” 

I ran down, accordingly, and was fortunate enough to hit on them im¬ 
mediately, among several other pairs, the name of Green major being 
legibly inscribed on the inner leather. 1 ran up stairs with them in a 
moment. 

“ Good,” said my master ; “ you are quick; that’s an excellent quality 
in fagging, and saves a fellow from many a licking. But how’s this? 
They are not cleaned!” 

“ No,” said I, “ they are not cleaned and, in fact, they were very 
dirty. 

“ You ought to have cleaned them before you brought them up,” said 
he, with an air of some severity. 

“ I clean them I” said I, “ I clean shoes I” 

“ I clean them! I clean shoes !” repeated Green major, mimicking me 
with an angry countenance; “yes, sir, you will clean shoes, and these 
shoes.” 

“ I never cleaned shoes in my life,” said I. , 

“ 'Then it is high time that you should tbegin. You will take these shoes 
and clean them; and mind you do them well, and take care you don’t 
black the strings as Lackrent did the last time ; or else”— and here ho 
pointed to the stick in the comer. 

I was exceedingly indignant at having to perform this menial office, but 
as Gieen minor gave me no encouragement to refuse, and I saw no help 
for it, I wended my way down stairs in a very dolorous mood, and tears of 
mortif cation and humiliation fell from my eyes as I blacked and polished 
the shoes to the best of my ability. The blacking being applied profusdy 
to my hands during the (^ration, owing to my inexperience, and tranv* 
ferred from my hands, as I brushed away my tears, to my face, my visage 
presented a semi-negro appearance when 1 carried up my shoes to my 
master, which prompted to remark, that, “ when he ordered me to 
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black bis shoes he had not intended to extend the order to my face, 
fiowever,” he was pleased to conclude, “ you have done them pretty well 
for the first time. Now, you may finish your breakfast.” 

But when I returned to my room I found the breakfast already finished, 
and Linden with his books under his arm ready for second school. There 
was no time to linger; so hastily thrusting a buttered roll into my pocket 
to eat before the masters came in, I followed my companion disconsolately 
to the school-room, under no slight fear of punishment for not knowing 
my lesson, which I had not had time to learn, and by no means relishing 
my first experience in the practice of fagging.—But this is too important 
a subject to be dismissed with this brief illustration, and demands, so far as 
my space will allow, a more extended development. 


Chapteu X. 

In what year fagging first came into practice at Eton school it would 
be difficult and perhaps imjmssible to discover; but that it is a very ancient 
practice there can be no doubt, for it has existed so long that even the 
traditionary memory of the boys “ goeth not the contrary.” With respect 
to the cause of its introduction it is not necessary to seek for any other 
than the natural propensity of the strong to tyrannise over the weak; and 
the exercise of this authority being unchecked, the practice in course of 
time became a custom, which gradually grew into a system, and finally 
assumed the form of a vested right. 'Ine prerogative of the older boys to 
make slaves of the younger being thus firmly established, it became a 
task of great difficulty to root out an abuse which it was the interest of 
the most powerful and least easily controlled portion of the community to 
maintain. 

It has struck me that the continuance of this most oppressive and de¬ 
moralising system may be, in some part, attributed to the circumstance of 
all the masters having been bred at the college, and to their having pre¬ 
served the remembrance of only the last stage of the system—that of the 
exercise of the power of fagging. I remember when I was a little boy at 
the school, I made a mental vow that if I ever should have the opportu¬ 
nity of interfering to put down the practice of fagging I would devote my 
whole energies to the task of its abolition; but I remember, also, that when 
I tasted the sweets of power in my own person, and became the fegger in¬ 
stead of the faggee, my sentiments underwent a remarkable change, and 
1 came to the opinion that there ^n'ere advantages attendant on the system 
which ought not to be hastily dispensed with. 

It may be that the masters of the college, without whose assistance it 
would be impossible to abolish the practice, may have preserved a fresher 
memory of the pleasure of fag|;ingother3 than of the pain of being fagged; 
and that not being moved to interfere by any pressing inducement, they 
allow things to take their course. There may be another reason also for 
their supineness; the king’s scholars are not exposed to the same incon¬ 
veniences in respect to fagging as the oppidans, and all the masters must 
have been king’s scholars; so that they conld not, personally, have had 
the same experience of the oppressions practised W the fagging system, 
AS those have' who have not been king’s scholars; 1 am the more desirous 
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to bring forward thia latter reason, as it seems to offer some excuse for a 
line of conduct which otherwise might be considered more reprehensible. 

Those who hare not had actual experience of the fact can have no idea 
of the len^h to which this privilege of fog^ng was sometimes carried. 
Besides being obliged to act as the servants *>f those entitled to exercise 
the power at their dame’s houses, the boys liable to be fagged were cm* 
ployed by their elders on all sorts of errands mid offices. Between first 
and second school, which comprehended only a short interval of time, but 
I forget how long (I rather think it was thi^-quarters of an hour), the 
fag^ were often oblig^ to wait on their masters at breakfast; to set oidi 
their breakfast things; see that their kettle was boiled; and run on errands 
for them into the village, or up town, for whatever they wanted. I wUl 
note here, to assist in forming a history of fagging, that all the hoys in 
a dame’s house liable to be fagged, were parcelled out individually among 
the faggers, each taking for his own particular fag the boy which his rank 
entitled him, in turn, to select; so that every fag had a particular master 
to whom he was obliged specially to attend, and was open, besides, to be 
fagged by all the other boys who had arrived at that privUeg^. 

With respect to the call of “ lower boy,” winch I have briefly illus¬ 
trated, it was the practice of those entitled to fag, as they sat m thrir 
rooms (as there were no bells), to call “ lower boy,” when they wanted any 
thing to be done or fetched for them; and it was the bounden duty of 
the boy lowest in school-rank instantly to fly to the party who called; 
sometimes in the eagerness to avoid the licking which was the conse¬ 
quence of disobedience to the summons, two or ^ree would rush out to¬ 
gether ; in which case, the lowest was left by the others to do the work. 

The oppression of this system on the younger and weaker boys is not 
to be conceived by those who have not witnessed it, nor could I hope to 
convey an accurate knowledge of it w'ithout entering into descriptions and 
details which would exceed the limits which I am obliged to prescribe for 
myself in the apportionment of these papers. I remember a boy having 
been fagged to carry his master’s great-coat from Eton to Salt-hill, be¬ 
cause, as the day was warm, it was not agreeable to the master to encum¬ 
ber himself with that article of apparel in the middle of the day, but as 
the evenings at that season were cold, it was desirable to have that com¬ 
fortable addition to his wearing apparel at hand on his return at night. 
But, as 1 have said, the liability of the fag was not confined to the dame’s 
house, or to sm'vile domestic ministrations. The fag was liable to be fagged 
at all times, and in all places, and for all purposes. If one having the 
privilege wanted a boy to run about for h^ at cricket, or at fives (against 
the wall of the old cathedral) he fagged a boy to attend on him. If he 
wanted any article which could not be obtained within the village bounds, or 
which couiid be obtained better elsewhere, he fogged a boy to get it for 
And it is to be borne in mind, that these compt^oiy services were enforced 
without regard to the duties of the fag, either in respect to his learning 
his lessons, or to his obswvance of the nifos and regulations of the 
school. 

It is' not my purpose to write a lengthened treatise on the subject of 
the evils of ** Fagging” at public schools; but I could not well avcdd 
touching on the question in memoirs professing to relate to Eton Colfoge, 
Besides, I am not without hope^ that even these few brief observations 
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may be of use in directings attentioa to a subject which is imperfectly un¬ 
derstood ; for, although there is a general vague condemnation of the 
system of fagging as practised at nearly all our great schools, the public 
are not acquainted with the facts of the case as they actually exist; for I 
have reason to believe that at some schools the evil is still as rampant as 
when I had experience of it forty yeara ago. 

It must not be disguised, however, that there are arguments adduced 
in favour of fagging by the supporters of the system, which it may be 
well to notice in this place. They say that the practice is beneficial, inas¬ 
much as it helps to break down the proud and domineering spirit which 
prevails among the children of the aristocracy ; that it teaches them to 
obey; and that it effects a moral purpose by giving them some insight 
into the hardships and rigours of life, of which, otherwise, they would 
have no opportunity of gaining experience. They say, aLo, that the 
practice habituates the boys to pay deference to the grades of rank and 
power which they will afterwards have to encounter in other shapes in 
real life. Besides, they maintain that the system is necessary for the self- 
government of so large a number of boys; and that without its influence 
the younger portion would run riot in their impertinence and impudence, 
and that the older ones would have no means of coercing them into 
g^od behaviour except by hard knocks, the continual repetition of which 
is, doubtless, objectionable. They add, that the evil, if it is an evil, is 
a necessary one; and whether necessary or not, that being once estab¬ 
lished it is impossible to eradicate it without breaking up the school. 

To the first of these averments it may be replied, that admitting that 
' the practice of fagging has some effect in breaking down proud and 
domineering spirits, and that it has in some degree the good moral pur¬ 
pose alleged, the question remains whether this good is not attained at 
too great a cost and at too great a risk : for there is no slight danger 
that in breaking down the proud and domineering spirit you may break 
it down too much, and destroy the proud and independent spirit which 
it is desirable to preserve. Besides, there are positive evils attendant on 
this process, which must be evident to every thinking person. Is there 
not great risk that in making the boy a slave you may infuse into him 
the vices of the slave ? and is it not a sure way to teach him the low 
cunning, the equivocation, the deceit, and the lying which in all ages 
and in all countries have been observed to be fhe concomitants of the 
slave’s condition ? 

And with respect to the experience which it may^ give them of tho 
hardships and rigours of life, is. not such a plea very like insisting on the 
benefit of children being allowed to burn themselves in the fire and to 
have their lep^ and arms broken occasionally, for the purpose of making 
them acquainted with the sensations which such occurrences are calculated 
to afford to them ! 

As to the supposition that fagging is of use for habituating a boy to 
pay deference to rank and power, it may be answered that it is more 
likely to produce subserviency tilian deference ; besides, nature establishes 
a dimrence^of gr^e among boys in their age, their stren^h, mid their 
peraonal skill, which will always command deference, and induce others 
'jjlfthave regard to their superior power, without its being ijie^ssa^ to 
l^npeiadd a system of recognised master and slave in md of it. That 
the euperior power naturally possessed by one boy over another requires 
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to be watched, checked, «nd controlled by the maeters in authority, is as 
evident as that the superior power of one set men over another, in 
matnrer life, requires to be ocHitrolled by a superintending^ government. 
But with respect to what is called me self-government of so lai^ a 
number of boys, if a system of fagging o.in Iw so called, one thing is 
quite certain, that it is much easier to let the boys govern themsetves 
after that fashion, than to take the trouble to govern thenv by a watchful 
and assiduous system of superintendence. 

But on this point there is a defect in the constitution of the ecdlege; 
it is not the masters’ business, nor the tutors’ business, to' look after their 
pupils in their dames’ houses ; nor have they the opportunity to do so, if 
it were. That care is necessarily left to the dame ; and the misohievons 
and fiery spirits of thirty or forty boys, some of them bordering on. 
eighteen years of age, are obviously beyond a w oman’s control. To be 
sure, it is her duty to report mal-practices to the college authorities; 
which sometimes, in flagrant cases, she does ; but if such reports were 
frequent, it would give her an ill-name among the boys; and as her 
emoluments are derived from the number of boys whom she can attract 
by her popularity to her boarding-liouse, it requires no lengthened argu¬ 
ment to show what must necessarily be her leaning. 

There is only one other plea on the part of the supporters of the 
system of fagging that remains to be noticed ; and that is, the impos¬ 
sibility, as it is alleged, of eradicating a practice which has become so 
deeply rooted. 

There can be no question that this operation would be exceedingly 
dilficult; but it is not impossible. The difficulty, in my opinion, would 
consist, mainly, in the deficiency of the necessary instruments to carry so 
laudable a design into execution. The head-masters miglit issue their 
decree ; but, like a police act of Parliament, it would be a nullity without 
authorised agents to carry its provisions into effect. The dames could 
not assist much in its execution ; their sex and their position preclude it. 
The tutors, w'ho are also the masters in the sdiools, have as much as they 
can do in attending to the scholastic education of the boys. A something 
more is wanted : either more masters, to allow time for them individually 
to attend to tlie moral discipline of the boys; or some distinct officers, 
similar to the proctoi-s in the universities, to attend to this specific object. 
Then, fagging might bo abolished at once. But even as it is, much 
might be done to check its abuses; but care must be taken that the 
system of fagging be neither openly connived at, nor tacitly permitted 
by the college authorities. Ana the prohibition must be total, positive, 
and unrelaxing; no hole must be left for tlie abuse to creep in at again t 
no pretext must be allowed for any boy to exercise authority over 
another. 

It is to be observed, that fagging was not, strictly, permitted; if 
Goodall or Keate had been asked the question, he would have replied,— 
“ No, it is not permitted.” Bat Goodall nnd<£eate knew very well that 
the practice existed most oppressively; and neither of them ever did any 
thing to put it down. I retn^ber when Goodall became J^ead-master 
of the Upper School, a litdSe boy ran aenoss him as he came out of dm 
quadrangle, at the moment when a form called out, “ Here, yon 
wr, coma here!” ** Bwn away I” said Goodall; “ run away I say youlre 
fagging for me.” Now, Dr. Goodidl was a most amiable man; he was 
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remarkably mOd and indulgent, «nd the boys had a great affection for 
him; and I should be sorry to say a single word calculated to reflect on 
him even in his grave. But the desire to speak on this subject truth¬ 
fully, and to assist so far as my humble endeavours may assist, to pot 
down a practice which is so prolific oi evil consequences, obliges me to 
disregard all minor considerations. 

Now, I remember it struck me at the time, and it has struck me more 
forcibly since, that if Dr. Goodall, on that occasion, or on some similar 
occasion, had taken on himself to make some inquiries as to where the boy 
was going, what he had to do, and what time he had at his disposal, he 
might have checked in some degree the undiscriminating and tyrannical 
practice of the elder boys in fagging the younger ones on all occasions, 
without regard to their duties or avocations. But this trifling anecdote 
Is sufficient to show that the practice of fagging was tacitly sanctioned by 
the college authorities. If it had not been sanctioned, what was more easy 
hut for the kind and good-natured Goodall to say, ** What is the meaning 
of this? By what right do you (the big boy) call this little one to you 
against his will and to the interruption of his duties?” But Goodall had 
been fagged in the same way in his own time, and he in a like manner 
had fagged others; and the last remembrance that he had of the practice 
was in his quality of fagger not faggee, which did not, perhaps, leave in 
his mind any unpleasant remembrance of the system. So that following 
in the ancient routine of the school, all he could do, when he saw the prac¬ 
tice in action before his eyes, was indirectly to sanction the system, by 
telling the boy to “run away and say you are fagging for me.” 

This little anecdote may seem trifling in itself; but to my mind it 
illustrates forcibly the laxity of the college authorities in respect to the 
repression of the power exercised by the higher over the lower forms under 
the practice of faggpng at our public schools ; and of their tacit and in¬ 
dolent sanction of a system which can be characterised only as the slavish 
ilegradation of the weak to the licentious tyranny of the strong. 

^or can it fall to strike those who reflect on the evil consequences of 
such a system, in which the children of the aristocracy are thus trained— 
those children, be it remembered, who are destined for the most part to 
fill offices of high command, and in whom will be vested, principally the 
government of the country—that the practice of fagging with the despotic 
ideas of irresponsible authority which it is calculated to engender, is a 
most dangerous preparation for the exercise of authority in manhood, 
whether as commanders of regiments or of ships, or as legislators sitting 
to decide on the rights and liberties of their inferiors in rank, in wealth, 
or iu station ; or in determining the numerous questions which arise be- 
-tween the governors and the governed, the nobles and the serfs, the rich 
and the poor. 


Chapter XI. 

It has some^es been a matter of surprise to me that the Eton boys, 
'exposed M^hey are to the demoralising influences of the vicious practice 
w bfi jh I haTO bri^y described, should be, as a body, so eminently distin- 
jjiiuifibd fin* ^e eochibition of all the higher and nobler qualities which ex- 
ladtiiirati<Ht. But on fiirther thought this proves only that the high 
ei&nse of hbnout and the general good feeling'erhich prevails in the 
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college is too strong for even the demoralising practice of to de* 

stroj. Nor must it be supposed that the oppressions praOtisM under thur 
system are general; the evil system is general, but its violent abuse occurs 
only among a few. 

Neither does the possession of despotic power at all times utterly de* 
prave the minds of those who exercise it i it allows scope for the exhioitioa 
of the virtues of generosity, clemency, and self-moderation. So that the 
possessor of unlimited authority has opportunities for the display of certiun 
virtues which are not within the reach, in so great a degree at least, of 
ordinary persons. As it is with kings and with nations of men, so it is with 
the anomalous republic of boys of Eton school; the existence of despotic 
power furnishes occasion for the display of great vices and of great 
virtues. 

I remember the reply of an old gentleman who was asked to describe 
the characteristic feature of an Eton boy; he reflected for a few moments 
and then replied, I should say that an Eton boy was essentially a gen¬ 
tleman; that is to say,” he added, “a gentleman not only in manners but 
in mind, and which title, when propedy understood, is the highest which 
can be conferred.” 

And no one will deny the justness of this description, notwithstanding 
the existence of fagging ; for the predominant sentiments of honour and 
high feeling which stamp them with this characteristic is so general as 
to overpower even the evil effects of the fagging system which is so much 
to be deprecated. 

Some may consider this, at first sight, after what has been said on the 
demoralising effects of fagging, as a contradiction ; but, on closer ^ 
examination they will find that it is not a contradiction, but rather an 
enhancement of the good and high qualities which the boys briug with 
them, and which are fostered at the school; they preserve tlieir character 
of gentlemen, in spite of the demoralising influence of the fagging system. 
Unquestionably, some of them become very despotic gentlemen; for un¬ 
happily this quality adapts itself admirably to the exercise of unbridled 
power. Indeed, tiio most despotic characters of ancient and modem 
times, all accounts, were most gentlemanlike persons; and if they did 
like rather to have their own way, and had a trick of bending all other 
men’s minds to their on n purposes, it was done in such a polite fashion, and 
with such a well-bred air, that it was impossible not to admire the finished 
and refined manners of the despots who made servitors and slaves of the 
rest of the people. 

To be sure there are some cases in which grossness of mind and bruta¬ 
lity of manner accompany the possession of power whether kingly or other¬ 
wise, but these are exceptions. 

The same old gentleman maintained, also, that an Eton boy was 
always to be recognised by certain signs and tokens, which, altboughi 
difficult and, perhaps, impossible to describe to strangers, were not to be 
mistaken by his fellows. He added, that he ^ed remarked through life, 
that always, and under all circumstance^ he preserved his character of 
“ a gentleman,” and, with a subtile distinction which struck me as not 
less a characteristic of the old Eton boy than those which he Was enume¬ 
rating, he declared, that, although an Eton boy might commit a 
foolish, and even a wicked action, he would never do a mean one.” 

He commented much, also, on the imaginative tendency of their nunds,. 
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and their general disinclination tp the exact sciences, and on thdr general 
distaste of the elementary studies relating to the matter* of*faet matters of 
trade and commerce—instancing their aversion to figures, and generally 
to the mathematics. He bestowed unbounded praise, Itowever, on tfaeir 
predominant qualities of liberality and generosity; and wound up bis eulo¬ 
gistic harangue by averring emphatically, that an Eton boy was never 
Jiuown to neglect another in difficulty, on any occasion. 

It 'is not my purpose to pursue this part of my subject to any length, 
but it may be observed, that a variety of causes concur in creating, and 
in confirming this character of the Eton boys. They are, for the most 
part, the sons of the most highly educated, as well as of the most wealthy 
portion of the community; thc^ are sent to the school at an age when they 
arc y^oung enough to have their tendencies moulded by the predominant 
sentiment of the establishment; the masters with whom they come into 
communication are all well-bred gentlemen, of superior classical attain¬ 
ments, whose discourse is never of the vulgar arts of trade and commerce, 
nor of the matter-of-fact figures of statistical economy; but only of 
scholastic and poetical subjects of classic interest, of the high achieve¬ 
ments ill love or war of the heroes of ancient times; of Grecian faUe, of 
Homan valour, of Spartan self-devotion, and of mythical exploits of 
exalted heroism, which address themselves rather to the imagination than 
the judgment, so that the imaginative and poetical faculties are Ailti- 
vated to the neglect of the logical and reasoning. Indeed, the students 
at Eton may be said to exist in an atmosphere of poetry and imagination; 
and thus it is, that Eton College has bred many great scholars, many 
great poets, many great orators—but few great statesmen. 

I find that I am insensibly drawn into some passing comments on the 
scholastic and moral education of the boys at Eton; but it is one of the 
advantages of inditing memoirs, that the writer is not bound down to a 
strict observance either of the order of time or of the consecutiveness of 
argument; he is permitted to be discursive, and it is his privilege to set 
down his recollections as tliey occur, without much regard to order or 
arrangement; and to record his thoughts as they arise, and may be sug¬ 
gested by the association of ideas prompted by some chance expression. 
These papers do not put forward the pretensions of a grave and metho¬ 
dical work which requires, for its due execution, leisure and the absence of 
dally cares; and which ought, also, to be subjected to the process of the 
** nonum prematur in annum,” recommended by Horace ; a practice 
which is so mueli neglected in these days of rapid writing, when thought 
and composition are expected to proceed at some mental rate of raju^ty 
corresponding with the locomotive velocity of the steam-engine, or the 
communicative power of the electric telegraph. 

Availing myself of ray privilege, thertfore, I shall conclude this portion 
of my memoirs with some anecdotes illustrative of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of Eton ; and, especially, of an ingenious idea conceived by one of 
the bdys to establish a domestic system of ‘‘ tick” of anoi;el nature. .Bat 
first, 1 must teU a story illustrative of the character of the Etonians, which 
many who chance to read these papers will, doubtless, remember. 

tW'b a certain horticultural enthusiast at Slough, a village a few 
m^ ij^m Eton, who was the happy possessor of a luxuriant g^en, in 
whjk^, like htt great ancestor Adain,fle loved to dwell, until the devil, 
ia tlbeshape of sn Eton boy, came to disturb lus earthly paradise. It may 
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easily be conceived that the fhiit>trees of this garden were particularly 
choice, a circunast^ce which the Eton boys arrived at the knowledge of 
&om that ardent for information for which those young gentlemen 
are so peculiarly distinguished. 

Now here I am very much inclined to make a digression, which I oono 
sider I have a perfect right to do if I please, on the subject of the natund 
propensity of all boys to rob orchards whenever they can find the oppor¬ 
tunity ; it is almost enough to convert one to Kant’s modem expos^oa 
of the ancient doctrine of “ innate ideas the robbery of orohariM seems 
to be an “ innate idea” of boys. The refieotive reader will at <mce per¬ 
ceive how much might be said on the circumstance of their being ^ 
scended from one common mother, from whom the propensity might 
fairiy be said to be derived; in this idea alone there is sug^stive matter 
enough for another Kant to form another system; but 1 shall content 
myself with merely this slight allusion to the point, and go on with my 
story. 

In point of fact then, the Eton boys did, following the impulses of 
their fallen natures, rob the gentleman’s orchard of liis most cherish^ 
fruits; for the rogues, by a sort of instinct, always chose the Shoicest 
and the best. The garden was surrounded with brick walls reasonably 
high ; but what availed brick walls against audacious descendants of Eve 
outside who coveted the fruit within ? It was in vain that the gentleman 
watched and that his gardener patrolled ; the boys watched the watchers, 
and eluded all their vigilance. The proprietor of the garden w'as at a 
loss what to do to preserve his last apple-tree from depredation. 

In his desperation, he hoisted an enormous placard on the three salient 
walls of his enclosure, bearing warnings of dreadful purport; innumerable 
spring-guns, it was announced, were concealed all over the garden, de¬ 
struction from which was inevitable ; and man-traps set, of so poiferftd 
a description, that, as some one has humorously expressed it, “ if a man 
got caught in one of them, it would break a horse’s leg!” Vain threats I 
Verba inania! The apples and pears disappeared as before. 

At last the mortified horticulturist hit, as he flattered himself, on a 
most ingenious device ; he resolved to try the effect of an illustrated 
placard, w'luch should display in a manner the most striking and impres¬ 
sive the actual effect of one of the stupendous man-traps which he had 
provided, or pretended that he had provided, in defence of his premises. 
To this ofPect, he procured from a London hospital the fore-1^ of a 
human subject, which was exhibited fhe next morning on the top of the 
wall, ferociously clasped by the teeth of one of the man-traps desraribed in 
the placard below! Tms, he thought; would effectually terrify the 
juvenile marauders from further aggressions. 

It was of no use; the boys laughed at the exhibition ; and in mockery 
of the threat, they contrived to convey away the amputated leg, whien 
they packed up and forwarded to the exasperated old gentleman at Slough, 
in a hamper. Vexed, and wearied out wiUi the unremitted assaults, of 
his persecutors, the poor horticulturist had ^rious thoughts of leaving 
the neighbourhood and the county altogether; when, as good-luck would 
have it, he chanced to menrion W misfortune to an old Eton boy, who 
had more knowledge of the character of his fqrmer associates than the 
unsophisticated grower of pears^and apples, and who, out of compassioti 
for his sufFerings, addressed to lum the following exhqrtation. • 
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“ You don’t understand the Eton boys,” said he ; ** the more obstacles 
and dangers that you throvr in their way> the more wi]| their adventurous 
spirits be roused to defy and to overcome them. Take away your spring- 
guns and your man-traps, if you really have any set, and remove all your 
^ireatening placards from your walls, which only provoke to miscluef 
and retaliation.’* 

What, then,” interposed the wretched man, “ am I to do nothing ; 
but lose all my fruit year after year, without help or redress ?” 

Do this,” said the old boy; “ hang up a polite invitation to the- 
Eton boys, addressed to them exclusively, and informing them that they 
may have free access to your garden, and eat as much fnilt as they 
please, at all times, -without paying !” 

The old gentleman pondered on this counsel, and liking the conceit, did 
even as he was advised. The next time that a marauding gang appeared, 
the first thing that caught their eyes was the “ paper,” inviting them to 
eat as much of the fruit as they pleased, “ without paying.” 

“ Confound the fellow’s impudence!” exclaimed Lackrent, “ do you 
see that? He says we may eat his fruit without paying! I’ll be 
hanged* if I’ll eat the fellow’s fruit without paying I Would you, 
Linden ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Linden. “ By Jove! what does he take us for ? 
Does he suppose that the Eton boys eat people’s fruit without paying 
for it ? What mean fellows he must suppose us to be 1 It’s an insult 
to the college!” 

“ I vote that wo get a lot of fellows, and smash his windows for it,’* 
resumed the indignant Lackrent, who had ever been first and foremost 
in the marauding expeditions; “ who cares for his confounded apples 
and pears ? When we want them we can buy them. What are we to 
do now ?” 

“ It’s a bore,” said Elmes, who was one of the party, “ and the fellow 
ought to be well thrashed for his insolence; but it’s clear we have no 
n^t to spoil the garden in the old way now that the owner invites us 
to walk in and eat as much as we please, ‘ without paying’—the old 
i-ascal.” 

And so said they all; the old Eton boy knew their tempers well 
they were checkmated ; they could not take by force of arms what was 
freely offered—there was no fun in that; they could not degrade them¬ 
selves by eating the man’s fruit without paying for it; that was a mean¬ 
ness not to be thought of. Cursing the old fellow, his apples and his 
pears, and themselves for their disappointment, they returned hack to 
the school, re mfecta^ and from that time the old horticulturist never 
lost an apple or a pear by the hands of the Eton boys ; the principle of 
honour which animates them, preserv*^ his garden as if it was an en¬ 
chanted castle, from all future college marauders ; and although the old 
geutleman has long since been gathered to hit fathera, his piefUiseS are 
held sacred even unto this day. 
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If it was necessary to show with what ait invincible persistence pM- 
judices master mankind, and how powerless the law is to change tho^ 
manners which it reproves, the history of the accursed races of Franco 
would suffice for that purpose. It is easy to comprehend how the 
viewed as the descendants of the murderers of a Saviour, became oUects 
of hatred and contempt among the more zealous Christians, ft is 
equally easy to understand why the gipsy race, without law or faith, have 
been from all times proscribed by the nations among whom they rathCr 
wander than take up their permanent residence ; but there are races who 
resemble neither of these, who live in fixed abodes, who profess the same 
religion as tiieir neighbours, who gain their livelihood by useful and 
honourable industry, and yet who mingle not with their neighbours by 
marriage or otherwise except in few and rare occasions, and who always 
preserve some features of physiognomy, language, dress, habits, or man* 
ners, which stamp them with the ^al of difference of race and origin. 

Many examples might be quoted in illustration of this state of things 
existing in a slight extent in our own country, but we have to do at the 
present moment with France, in parts of which, the deep-seated prejudices 
which were more particularly entertained during that long and uncertain 
period 'of semi-barbarity, designated as the dark or the middle ages, have 
been less efiaced by the general diffusion of that civilisation which softens 
manners and rubs off the asperities of human prejudices, than in this 
country. 

The small and discarded race called that of Oiseliers, or Ogelies, has 
almost disappeared from the Duchy of Bouillon, whose ducal castle they 
had once seized possession of, but being brought into subjection by the 
bishops of Liege, were reduced to the vilest offices within and around the 
same castle ; till they were erroneously looked upon by their neighbours, 
as descendants of those Jews who Iiad been most clamorous for the Cruci** 
fixion, and who had been sent over by Godfrey do Bouillon as captives to 
the Christians. 

But there exists in the present day, in the suburbs of 8t. Omer, called 
Haut-Pont and Lyzel, a community considerable as far as regards num¬ 
bers, who, without being oppressed, sedulously keep themselves apart and 
distinct from their French neighbours. The language of these people is 
like that of the Hellgolanders, a mixture of Flemish, German, and 
English, in which it has not yet been 'determined which of the Saxon 
elements most prevail, but which dialect is not comprehensible to the 
Flemings of the same neighbourhood. 

The physical position of this peculiar race of people attests that they 
spring firom a colony which originally recovered its territory from th« 
great mtirsh that up to the eleventh century extended ^ 

the neighbourhood of St. Omer. The rnmn thoroughfares of Haut- 
Pont and Lyzell are in both cases waiter, end nuuiy a time have we taken 
boat from the latter village to shoots wild fowl, or to visit the once cele¬ 
brated floating islands and the picturesque monastic •ruins in the now 
royal forest of Clair-marais. 

Most various, however, have been the theories advanced to explain the 
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origin of the llautponnais and the Lvzelards. An existing tradition 
traces them back to the epoch of the invasion of England by the 
Saxons; anotlier refers them to a herd of Saracens, who carried their 
devastations into Artois. A M. Gudes makes them descendants of the 
Saxons dispersed by Charlemagne ; M. Legrand de Castelle argues that 
they are descendants of the ancient Moriui. General Vallongue asserts 
that they spring from a colony of Flemings, who took refuge beneath 
the walls of St. Omer from the fury of the Normans j and, lastly, M. 
Lesbroussart sees in them the descendants of those German soldiers 
whom Baldwin V., Count of Flanders, reformed after having made peace 
witii the Emperor Henry III. 

There exists more in the interior of France, at a village called Cour- 
tisols, near Chalons-sur-Marne, another race of strangers, whom the 
misfortunes of war, or other circumstances at present unknown, led to 
their settling at that particular spot. The tradition of the country is 
that these people are of Swiss origin, but this view of the case is not, in 
the opinion of ^qualified persons, corroborated either by their language or 
customs. 

Still more ccntricaUy, at a little called Paray le Monial, in the 
Charolais, as also in the department of Loz^re, there exists a race desig¬ 
nated as Polacres ; it is supposed from the kind of vessels in which they 
attained the coasts, who have also been supposed to be Moriscoes or Jews, 
chiefly fi,*om their burying their dead in grottoes open to the east. 

There is a still more considerable population scattered over the depart¬ 
ment of TAin, known by various names, as Chizerots, Burins, and Ser- 
moyons, who are as much discarded by the peasantry of their neighbour¬ 
hood, as are tlio few Waldenses still to be met with in the san)e districts. 
A tradition makes them descendants of the Saracens who invaded France 
in the eighth century; but the learned Orientalist, M. Rcinaud, has 
demolished this theory. These poor people were subjected in feudal 
times to all the miseries of serfdom, such as main-morte, &c. Among 
other duties that devolved upon them, one was to beat the ditches round 
the ducal mansion of Pout-de-Vaux to prevent the frogs from croaking 
and annoying the lordly inmates. 

There also exists a small population with daik hair, and sun-burnt 
physiognomies in the peninsula formed by the union of t^ Loire and the 
Vienne, a spot which is designated as lie Veron, and which people have 
been supposed, but upou equally untenable grounds, to he descendants of 
the Saracens. It does not appear, however, that these poor people, who 
suffer much from malaria, are rejected in marriage, or contemned and 
despised like the discarded races' of' I’Ain, who speak of the country they 
inhabit as France, and of its inhabitants at Frenchmen, as if they md not 
consider themselves included in the tame category. 

But curious at in an ethnological point of view is the existence of 
small communities thus dwelling in the heart of a great nation, and yet 
more or less discarded by their neighbours ; such a strange and smomalous 
picture of enduring prejudices is frr exceeded by what is presented 
to us-by the hutoiy of the race of peopb (sailed Cagots in the Pyrenees, 
Gaiw»ta>^ in Gascony, and CaqutNix in Brittany—the true Paiiidxs of 
FatfOM. • 

j^fais unfortunate people, degraded by popular opimon, and bearing 
die iimsihle stamp of mdledioUon, have b^n held in aversion, banished, 
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and repudiated everywhere as pestiferous beings, contact with whom, or 
even tlie sight of whom was a thuig to be dreaded. They had no uan^ 
or if they had one their neighbours affected not to know it, in order to 
designate them solely by the humiliating epithet of Crestiaa or of Cagot, 
Their huts were erected at a distance from the villages, to which they 
only repaired to obtain their salary as carpenters or tilers, and to attend 
divine service at the parish church. They were only admitted into the latter 
by a little door, which was exclusively reserved for them; they partook o. 
the consecrated waters from a particular vessel, or it was distiibutod to them 
at the end of a stick. Even in the church itself they had a corntf in 
w'hich they were obliged to keep themselves apart from the rest of the 
faithful. People were even apprehensive that their ashes should contami¬ 
nate those of purer races, and they were assigned a particular locality 
even in that place where all are reduced to an equality. 

Ihe populace was so imbued with the idea that the Cagets did not 
resemble other races of men in any one particular, tliat a father reduced 
to the hist degree of misery would rather a thousand times have seen hb 
daughter stretch forth her hand to ask charity, than to bestow that band 
upon a Cagot. This prejudice passed from the people to the higher 
classes of society, aud both Church and State united to expel from all 
honourable employment, the victims against whom they were so cruelly 
and obstinately prejudiced. They were persecuted with such minuteness 
of detail, that they were only allowed to draw water from particular wells, 
and to the present day, there is scarcely a village in the Pyrenees where 
there is not a well or a spring designated as the “Fountain of the 
Cagots.” 

Can IV 0 be surprised then, that under tlie influence of such ideas, the 
most calumnious imputations, and the must discreditable suspicions were 
attached to thb unfortunate people ? They were denounced as witches 
and magicians ; the odour of their persons was declared to be infectious, 
especially during the great heats ; their ears had no lobes, like those or 
Icpcis; when tlie south wind blew, their lips, their j ugiilar glands, and the 
goose’s foot with which they were branded on tlie left arm, swelled up. 
The old traditions to which people give faith in the present day, repre¬ 
sent the Cagots as luxurious and irascible, as greedy, proud, haughty, 
and full of pretensions. One old tradition asserts that when the epithet 
of Cagot was given to any member of this caste, bi anded by opinion, he 
had the right to exact a reparation before the magistracy, but he could 
only receive this on condition of bearing the mark of a duck’s foot an 
the arm. It is certain that up to the end of the seventeenth century the 
Cagots of the Pyrenees, the Gahets of Gascony, and the Caquoux of 
Brittany, were obliged, by the laws tfien in force, to bear a dbtinctive 
mark, called a goose’s or a duck’s foot in the parliamentary verdicts of 
Navarre aud Bordeaux. 

We must ourselves personally plead guilty to having, when in the 
Pyrenees, confounded tMs cmidemued race with the Cretins of the valleys. 
Bamond was at that time ow guide, and although we full well remember 
to have seen Gahets in the junadas of the Landes, who boro no moral ot 
physical disqualifleation, who, on the aontrary, were of goodly stature^ 
firm iu their flesh, their features strongly marked, and their heads well 
developed; still it was not till we read Doctor Francisque Michel’s el&b- 
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orate work just published,* that we felt how we also had allowed ourselves 
to be carried away by the stream of popular opinion. 

It appears fron^ Or. Michel’s learned work, that the first author who 
undertook to desciibe the* Cagots was the i^ysieiau Laurent Joubert, who 
designates them as “ white lepers.” Next came Francois de Belle Forest, 
who wrote in 1543, and spoke from actual examination. He recorded 
a variety of opinions upon the origin of the race, some of which have 
been handed down, withdittle change, to the present day. Some, he 
says, refer the bann that weighs upon these people to the curse of 
jEiusha upon his servant (irehazi, and that they are of the race to whom 
the curse of Naaman must cling for ever and^ever. (Hence he calls 
them Giezites for Gehazites.) Others say that they are the remains 
of the Goths; while others believe that they are wie remains of the 
heretical Albigenses, excommunicated by apostolic censure 

Florimond de Roemond, a magistrate and counsellor of the parliament 
of Bordeaux in the sixteenth century, appears to have first traced the 
origin of the name Cagots to Cans Gots, or “ Chiens Goths,** dogs 
of Goths.” Two Jesuits, who were missionaries in Bearn, called them 
Gascigothi. This opinion continued to receive favour till Pierre de Marca 
gave, in his “Histoire de Bearn,” Paris, 1640, the result of his personal 
researches, and expressed his belief that they were descendants of the 
Saracens, who remained in Gascony after the defeat of Abd-el-Rahman 
by Charles Martel, from whence sprang, he adds, the name of Gezitains, 
the imputation of leprosy, and the brand of the goose’s foot. This 
opinion of De Marca’s was received as so satisfactory, that it remained 
unquestioned for a whole century, till several Spaniards, having returned 
to the old opinion that the Agots, as they are called in Basque and 
Navarre, were descendants of the army of Alaric II., dispersed by 
Clovis ; the witty Rabelais cut the Gordian knot by attributing to one 
race of people a double origin, asserting that they descended from the 
Goths and Saracens, and that they were “ aussi piuints que pen or- 
ihodoxe." 

One of the most curious opinions emitted upon the origin of the Cagots, 
was that of a solicitor of the parliament of Toulouse, who thus e.xpresses 
himself:— 

We read in the universal history of Charron, that the valorous Yezith, or 
Gizith (Yezid), had filled the whole world with the glory of his name by the 
brilliant defeat of Hocmen (Husain), son of Ali, and son-in-law and nephew 
of Mahomet. Here is all the mystery that the word Yesite contains unveiled, 
and which no longer permits us to doubt that the Cagots descend from the 
Saracens, since the word Yeziteis & compound from that of Yezith, grand emir, 
or khalif of the Saracens,-}* * 

Doctor Francisque Michel has not noticed that the opinion here emitted 
would establish a relationship between the Pariahs of the west and those 
of the east, at least of Anterior Asia, where the Yezidis, or I’zedis, so 
called after tjie renowned Yezid, live under the bann of the oft-repeated 
caltutmiek of jdevil-worship,* of midnight extinction of candles, &c., &c« 
It is oupoupt) jsdso, that mysterious hebdomadal meetiugs are also Imd to 
the p$ppiunt of the Cagots. , 

Dire des Races maudites de lajfrance et de rEspagne, par Francisque Michel, 

? en lettres. Sec., Sec. 2 vols. Franckfort. 

/ Dissertations sur les Anclens Moiumms de la VWk de Bordeaux, sur les Gaheis, 
etc., par M. I’Abb^ Venuti. Ik>rdeaux, 1754. 
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Tbe learned Abb6 Venuti added to the confusion of opinions alrmtdy 
existing, by asserting that the Cagots were descendants of Christian pil¬ 
grims to the Eas^ and of Crusaders who had returned to their own coun¬ 
try infected with the white kprosy—the A1 Guada of the Arabs, and A1 
Baraf of the Jews. 

As the Albigenses, the Waldenses, and other pe<^]e who had rebelled 
against the church, and even Queen Bertha herself, had been branded 
with the mark of the goose’s ^t, there were not wanting many who 
upheld a similar origin to the Cagots, 

Ramond, whose Mautiful work on the Pyrenees was published in 
1789, was the first to overthrow the supposed Saracenic origin of the 
Cagots—a theory which has since been satisfactorily dismis^ by the 
orientalist Reinaud. 

Is it possible,” he says, ** that Arabs, left to themselves in remote 
and secluded spots, should have preserved no traces of their language, 
their religion, or their mimners ?” 

The popular opinion—that of the people of Basque, Navarre, Beam, 
and other provinces among whom these races, doomed to infamy, have 
been chiefly located—has always been in favour of their Gothic origin, 
some looking upon them as Arians, others os descendants of the Visi¬ 
goths. Many who have participated in these opinions—medical men 
residing in the country, and, still more, especially the well-known Palas- 
sou, have also satisfactorily shown that it was an error on the part of 
Ramond ; and others, to confound the Cagots with the Cretins and 
the goitreux —people afflicted with infirmities almost peculiar to moun¬ 
tainous districts. 

But still there have not been wanting, in modern times, new opinions 
struck out by able men, and supported by all the strength of learning 
and research. Count de Gebelin, in his etymological dictionary of the 
French language, considers the Cagots to be the true aborigines of tdie 
country. In 1833, the distinguished geographer, Walckenaer, lent the 
authority of his name to a new theory, which was, that the Cagots aie 
descendants of the Christians of Novempopulania, who first received the 
Gospel in the third centuiy. Lastly, Dr. Francisque Michel, who has 
devoted far more attention to the subject than any who preceded him, 
beliefes that the Cagots are descendants of Spanish refugees, who fled 
from the persecutions of the Moors to submit to a yoke, a thousand times 
more insufferable ; and who are indebted for their long-enduring misery 
to a political error on the part of Charlemagne, Charles the Bald, and 
Louis le D^bonmure, which has been pei^etuated up to this time. 

Taken numerically, we find that, up to the present day, out of fifty- 
two published opinions, collected by Doctor Michel’s industiy, fifteen are in 
favour of a Gothic, and eleven in favour of a Saracenic origin. Three 
have advocated the opinion of their being Jews, a similar number thein 
being Giezi, or Gezitains (Gefaazites), and about the same number their 
being Crestiaa, or primitive Christians. Two have considered (hem as 
Albigenses, one as lezidis, one as Celts, and one os pilgrims and Cru¬ 
saders. Seven again have accounted the race as lepers, strictly, or only 
partially so speaking, and three have conictended them with the Cretins. 
Many attribute to them an origin in wh|$b two or three of these opinimis 
are involved at the same time; and others, as Michelet, for example, 
content themselves with designating them as the Pariahs of the 
West.’* 
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“If you’re a gemman, youll behave as sitch.’’— (Cabman loquitur.) 

It has become an universal axiom that there is no royal road to know¬ 
ledge, but that he who would acquire it must earn his qualifications by 
dint of the severest study. 

We are not going to dispute the truth of this proposition in a general 
sense, for our own experience reminds us of only too many occasions on 
which we have most signally failed—simply because wc have nob taken 
the trouble to go through the preliminary course of training. 

The first time ve ever went out shooting (we were forty years of age, 
and had never had a fowling-piece in our hands before), we equipped 
ourselves in a russet coat, with unnumbered pockets, undeniable gaiters 
for quickset hedges, the stoutest water-proof shoes for heavy land and 
wet turnips, a game-bag of the widest capacity, a double-barrelled gun 
of the best make, and the finest assortment of percussion-caps, patent 
cartridges, and other paraphernalia that ever was possessed by sportsman. 
It is an old saying, that citcullus non facit monacku^^ and it was per¬ 
fectly true on this occasion. Externally, we were (or thought ourselves) 
a model for stubble-rangers, and we glanced somewhat contemptuously 
at the old velveteen coat of the gamekeeper who followed the party. 

As we got over the first gate, our pride, like Acres’s valour, began to 
ooze out at our fingers’ ends, and by the time the dogs began to quarter 
the ground, a strong internal conviction assured us that we had never 
made so great a mistake in our lives as when we fancied that, to be a 
sportsman, it was only necessary to perform the simple act of pulling a 
trigger. We accomplished that part of the business easily enough—too 
easily, indeed; for, instead of confining ourselves to one trigger, our 
eager fingers clawed simultaneously at both, and off went both barrels 
at the same moment. This would nave been of little consequence if we 
had fired (as that literary ^ide-post, the Athernffum, which always points 
wrongly, .says), “ in the nght directionbut, unluckily, the exj^osion 
took place as we were bringing our gun up to the shoulder, and the con¬ 
tents, if they did not actually lodge in the person of the Reverend Mon¬ 
tague Blazer (the crack shot of the county), most severely galled his 
nether man, and be owed bis escape from serious damage rather to tho 
stoutness of the cords which he wore, and to the distance at which he stood, 
than to any act of skill on our part, or want of unanimity in the two 
charges of No. 4> “ warranted noff to spread.” 

An accident may happen to the most experienced, but when it became 
known ih the field that both barrels had gone off together, we were by 
common consent declared “ unsafe^” the gamekeeper, revenging himself 
for .our shperciiioasness, iT^frned to re-lo^ our gun, and being left to 
oui^lves, m oor anxiety, we put the cartridges in the wrong way, were 
ashamed to acknowledge our mistake, so pretended to have sprained one 
of our ankles, hobtsled out of'the field, and then walked briskly home, 
in our own mind, that there was no royal road to partridge- 

sh^ng. 
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Our success in banting, making our maiden attempt about the same 
eventful period of life when, as the poet says, if a num be a £ 30 ! he is 

a fool indeed,” was much on a par with the sporting experiment already 
described. It was not the first time we had been on horseback, though 
our scat was none of the happiest, but our pn uous equestrian performances 
—and they were longo iniervallo-^had been confined to a little bone- 
setting along the turnpike road, with an occasional canter in the enclosure 
opposite Kensington Gore, and ae were therefore not perfectly master of 
the routine of the ** field,” or acqumnted with all its conventionalities, to 
say nothing of never having faced “ timber” or taken “ raspera" in the 
course of our casual rides. Nevertheless, with a courage that did more 
honour to our hearts tlian the judgment we displayed did to our heads, we 
ordered “ a bit of pink” from the “ mart of Moses,” and (we may as well 
acknowledge the fact) got the rest of our equipment from the knowingest 
of “ tiles” to the downiest of top-boots, at ihe same establishment, and 
thus prepared, trotted off one fine morning in December to join the meet 
of the Cut-and-run Hounds at Tungbledown-spinney, two miles on the 
otlier side of Galloper’s-Green, a spot which is so well known Aat we ’ 
need not further particulaiise the locality. 

“ That man rides well up to hounds,” is one of the most complimentary 
remarks that can be made on a fox-hunter ; but the slight alteration of 
a picpobition in the same sentence has a meaning which is any thing but 
complimentary. It was our misfortune (for in those days our zeal inva¬ 
riably outran our discretion) not only to ride “ up to,” but “ into” hounds, 
and this occurred at the very first clieck, partly because our horse was 
fiery and unmanageable, partly because we are short-sighted, and partly 
(wo may say principally) because v?e bad no idea there was any thing in 
it that was unsportsmanlike. We certainly had no intention to lame, as 
the huntsman said, “two couple of the best hounds iu the pack,” nor did 
we think we had deserved the epithets of “muff” and “tador,” accom¬ 
panied by some very violent adjectives which saluted our ears on all sides; 
neither did we take in good part tlie advice of the master of the Jiounds, 
to ride home again as fast as we could, “ and never get on the outside of 
a horse again.” Although such advice was unpleasantly intimated, we 
might perhaps have followed it, had we been perfectly fine agents ; but 
we were not, for the scent having been recovered, and the view halloa 
given at the very moment, the nag which had been recommended to tis 
at Mr. Elmore’s as “ a thorough good ’un,” was resolved to justify his 
owner’s opinion of him, and without any reference to our inclinations 
in the matter, set off at a racing-pace and took us with bim^ as far as the 
first fence, where he left us planted in 'as nice a bed of thorns as any 
early Christian martyr could have selected for the exhibition of his patienoe 
and powers of endurance. Afiber this it needed no very extraordinary 
stretch of sagacity to perceive that there was no royal road to hunting. 

These instances, which might, if necessary be multiplied, particularly 
with reference to other bodily accomplishment, such as salmon-fishing, 
when we were pulled into the stream ourselves owing to the liveliness of 
the fish, the strength of the tackle, and our extreme unwillingness to part 
with the rod; skating, at which amusemest we broke three of our rilrn ki 
the mad attempt to achieve the outside edge before we could fairly stiuid 
upright in our skates; fencing, when pretending not to stand in need of 
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a mask, we had our left eve nearly poked out; dancing, when we tried 
an impromptu polka, and nad to i^logise, or run the risk of being shot 
next morning for kiclung an unoffending gentleman in the most frantic 
manner ; these are illustrations which might be added to prove how im¬ 
possible it is to discover a royal road to knowledge even in mere physical 
attainments. 

What shall we say of that to which the proverbial expression is meant 
more particularly to apply, excellence in mental endeavour ? There are 
many familiar examples at hand to declare its truth, no less striking than 
those which we have deduced from our own personal misadventures. 

Our friend Brainless imagines that he is able to write a first-rate novef, 
chiefly from hearing that first-rate men have failed in some particular 
attempt; he tries the experiment, and produces something equal, in bril¬ 
liancy of style, raciness of expression, and vigour of delineation, to a 
washerwoman’s bill, or the filling up a turnpike ticket. 

fiotchall had visited most of the picture-galleries in Europe, attended 
every sale at Christie’s, gave the loudest opinion at every exhibition 
* in London, and in an evil hour whispered one day to himself, “ Ed anch^. 
son* io pittore!” He plunged ia medias res, and took for his subject 
“The Judgment of Solomon,” but the judgment which he showed in 
doing so bore no resemblance to the quality of mind which the monarch of 
Israel evinced on the occasion referred to. 

That accomplished young gentleman, Augustus Howler, the musical 
critic of a distinguished weekly paper, “ devoted to the fine arts,” in the 
way that Curtius “ devoted’’ himself for his country, by leaping headlong 
into a gulf whose profundity he could not fathom, this youth by dint of a 
constant attendance at operas and coifcerts, a good store of lacquer (brass 
was a flight beyond his feeble assurance) and, we incline to think, on the 
strength of a pair of rod whiskers, gave a musical party,*at which he pro¬ 
posed in a literal, as well as in a figurative sense, to play “ first fiddle,” and 
charm his guests with his unheard of powers of vocalisation. The evening 
came and the next day he was indicted for a nuisance and bound over in a 
lieavy penalty to keep the peace towards all her majesty’s subjects for the 
next two years, at the expiration of which time, it was hoped, he might 
be brought to his senses. 

But although in point of fact there is no royal road to knowledge, no 
method of getting at it per saltum, the appliances in this age of improve¬ 
ment are many. There is no art or science, trade, accomplishment, or 
professional pursuit that is not attainable by every one, and that at the 
most moderate outlay. There are “ Hand-books” tor everything, from the 
most abstruse to the simplest subject, presented in the most condensed form 
and adapted, as the saying is, “ co ihe meanest capacity,” and it is certainly 
for no want of instruction if the world is not made wiser. Literary repu¬ 
tation too, may be had, almost for the asking. Here, for instance is an 
advertisement that has lately been going the round of the daily papers, 
in reading which we can afrive only at the conclusion that the writer who 
thus offetrs bis services is the most self-denying genius that ever existed. 
With exquisite modesty he thus addresses the “inglorious Miltons” whom 
he ia anxious (for what “ considem^on” he does not state), to raise to 
thfl^nnacle of fame:— 

*^o Gentlemen of literary taste. Fame and Confidential Assistance. 
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Manuscripts critically corrected. A quarterly reviewer, classical scholar, 
and political writer of considerable experience, whose suecessfirl produce 
Horn in various departments of literature have been reviewed in the, 
strongest terms of commendation by the most authoritative periodicals 
^ the day, pledges himself to enhance or to create the reputation of 
authors and diffident aspirants in any branch of the Belles Lettres. 
Poems, Satires, Essays, Lectures, Speeches, Prefaces, Prospectuses, Lead¬ 
ing Articles, Sermons, or Romances, of sterling value, composed to 
order and transferred. Works prepared for the Press. Inviolable 
secrecy. By post, care of X. Y. Z.” 

We omit the address to preserve the paragraph from the advertisement 
duty. 

What an invaluable fellow must this be, and ns generous as his powers 
are great! Caleb Quotein was a fool to him! Alexandre Dumas, with 
all his myrmidons, could not get over the ground at the pace of this 
phoenix. The French writer, indeed, with all Ins versatility must yield 
tlie palm to X. Y. Z., for onr Englishman sticks at nothing. Like 
lV)m Thumb's passion for Huncamnnea, 

Nought is for liiui too high, nor ouglit too low! 

All's fish that conies into his net. lie resembles tlrnt joyous spirit whom 
the poet has made to sing in tho following strain : 

Say, wh.it shall be our sport to ilay? 

'J here’s notliiiig on earth, in sea, or air, 

Too bi’ight, too bold, too high, too gay, 

Tor spirits like mine to (hire! 

One doubt ordy obtrudes itself in reading his advertisement. We never 
dream for a moment of questioning tlie range of his genius, lie of 
couise can run 

, Through each chord of tlie lyre .and master them all. 

This wo have no difficulty in believing. Onr only misgiving arises from 
the collocation of his subjects. “ Lectures” and “ iSpccclies,” “Prospec¬ 
tuses” and “ Leading Articles,” Sermons” and “ Romances.” In 
spite of their “ sterling value” ive fear, “ when composed to order,” that 
they may bear rather too strong a family resemblance ; that we might mis¬ 
take a speech for a lecture, a leading article for a prospectus, a sermon for 
a romance, op even more unfortunately confound a romance with a sermon. 
We dread lest he should be likened to the celebrated Dr. Hill, of whom 
the epiggam says 

Per pliysic and farces 
His e(iual there scSarcc is. 

His farces are physic. 

His physic a farce is. 

However, there he is, for any man’s money, and a rare bargain, no doubt* 
he will prove. He has led us a little away from our immediate subject* 
but we now return to it, believing that he was jtvorth the digression. 

Three little volumes, got up in the neatest manner, and suitable for the 
waistcoat-pocket or reticule, for which, no doubt, they w’ere originally 
intended, are now lying before us, the s^t of which has led us into the train 
of thought which we have exposed (together with our own imperfections) 
to the reader. They bear the Ibllowing titles; “ Etiquette for Gentlemen j” 
Mdrch .— VOL. Lxxxii. no. cccxxvii. 2 b 
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Etiquette for Ladies;" and, as a natural consequence of obsemng the 
laws of etiquette in aU their rigour, “ The Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marriage." 

The first work is already in its twenty-ninth edition! We questaoa if 
X. y. Z. can say as much, even of the palmiest of his “ successful produc¬ 
tions," backed by the superlative commendation of the authontative,” 
but anonymous periodicals, to which he refers. This says a good deal 
for the public desire to eschew the gent and become the gentleman, but 
when we turn to tlio title-page of the second volume, and see that it has 
flourished through thirty-Jifie editions— {bona-fide ones, of course)—we 
are at a loss for words to express the delight we feel in thinking how many 
of our fair countrywomen must be on the high road to gentility. There 
is, by-the-by, an appendix to the “ Etiquette for Ladies," wliich may, in 
some degree, account for the larger sale of the work. It treats of pre¬ 
sentations at court, and thus sets a very tempting goal in view for those 
who arc entered for the race. The success of “ The Etiqi'''tte of Court¬ 
ship and Marriage” is not announced by “ editions," but by “ thousands,” 
arid the issue for 1^46, the last published, has on the title-page, “ Seventh 
Thousand,” a very fair result, supposing the two first works introductory 
to the third. The author of the latter says, in his preface, that those “ ex¬ 
cellent little publications (Mr. Bogue, of Fleet-street, is the godfather of the 
whole family) suggested his own.” They could scarcely fail to do so, for 
to any one who chooses matrimony as his momentous theme, and has the 
doctrine of harmonious proportions in his thoughts, it was but the work¬ 
ing of an ordinary rule of three: as the finished gentleman is to the 
perfect lady, so is courtship to marriage ; it was impossible to miss the 
conclusion. The close of 1847 did not herald the birth of another 
“thousand,” but this, perhaps, was owing to the panic; let us hope, as 
the present year is leap year, that the ladies will avail themselves of their 
quatrennial privilege. 

We will now turn to the contents of these “ excellent little publications." 
We shall take them in the order already named, and begin with the gen¬ 
tlemen, premising (though, perhaps, there was no necessity for saying so), 
that the author is one, for he announces his pages as “%ome of the results 
of his own experience." He deprecates criticism, from which he thinks 
his work is “ almost apart.” We are not quite of the same opinion, but 
we will endeavour to be as gentle as possible. And our task is the easier, 
for with many of his observations we entirely agree, nor have we been 
unamused by the anecdotes occasionally thrown in. He is not, however, 
seathless, and valuable as his lucubrations may be to some, they still serve 
to show that Job had not a bad idea of what was requisite in a critic, 
when he so fervently wished that his enemy would “ write a book.” 

The first subject discussed in the “Etiquette for Gentlemen,” is 
“ dress,” and here we start with a very consoling assurance. “ However 
ugly you may be, rest assured that thrive is some style of dress wHch 
will make you passable. Jf, for example, you have a stain on your cheek 
which rivals in brilliancy the best Ch&teou-Margot (Margaux); or are 
afflicted with a nose whose lustre dims the ruby, you may dress so that 
the eye, instead of being shocked by the strangeness of the defect, will 
be reconciled at least, if not charmed, by the graceful harmony of the 
colours.** 
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Claret staios are certainly not beauty-^pote, nor are "jolly noses*’ an 
object of admiration, save in song^ and it is a comfort to tbinic that these 
violent hues may be toned down, but what we object to in this passage 
is the vagueness of the remedy hinted at. You “ mag dress so as to 
make a red nose harmonise with your garments*'—but how ? We 
should like to have acquired the information from the author’s “own 
resources.** Is it by wearing a fireman's jaci* < t or scarlet plush inex¬ 
pressibles ? We should really be under serious obligations to the author 
if he would speak out in the thirtieth edition, for to tell the truth wo are 
ourselves occasionally inconvenienced by a little more brilliancy in the 
tip of our nasal organ than is altogether becoming. Perhaps, however, 
we are wrong in concluding that our Mentor is not explicit, for in the 
next page we read,—“ Almost every defect may bo concealed by a 
judicious use and arrangement of the hair.” Those who have the same 
passion for whiskers as the celebrated Queen of Navarre, who could 
never disassociate them from her ideas of beauty, will agree that, like 
charity, they may be made to cover a multitude of sins; but neither in 
wdg, H hiskers, nor oven moustaches do wo find any cure for the “ burning 
lamp” which made Bardolph so conspicuous when lie ran up Gadshill in 
the night to catch Falstaff’s horse. And we should be glad to discover 
what “judicious use’’ of hair can neutralise the expression of a pair of 
e)es that squint. But these, perhaps, are the exceptions alluded to. 
Ihe strength of Samson lay in his loclfs, and there are not a few of the 
present generation who may not put in the same claim for consideration. 

There arc, we learn, two things absolutely necessary to be done when 
the gentleman has arranged liis hair and dressed himself after the 
author’s pattern. This is the first:— 

“ Before going to a ball or party you must be personally inspected by 
jour servant or a fiicnd.” For want of this precaution the author 
“once saw a gentleman enter a ball-room, attired with scrupulous 
elegance, htit with one of his suspenders curling in graceful festoons 
about his feet!” It was well for this gentleman, whoso pantaloons, by- 
the-byo, must have sot rather awkwardly, that it was so harmless a port 
of his attire as one of his “ suspenders” {yulgo voc. “ hraces.”j 

And the second is as follows:— 

“Upon this subject” (the effect of dress) “the ladies are the only 
infallible oracles. Apart from the perfection to which they must of 
necessity arrive from devoting their entire existence to such considera¬ 
tions ’ (hear this, ye “ Women of Fngland,” taught by Mrs. Ellis, ex- 
ampled by Mrs. Somerville, Miss Martinoau, &c.) ; “they seem to be 
endued with an inexpressible tact, a sort of sixth sense, which reveals in¬ 
tuitively the proper distinctions. That your dress is approved by a 
man is nothing ; you cannot enjoy the high satisfaction of being per¬ 
fectly comme il fant, until your performance lias received the seal of a 
woman’s approbation.” 

There is a difficult here which our author does not clear up. What 
he writes is intended chiefly for bachelors, who are not alw’ays in a position 
for consulting the “infallible oracles,” nor would it be very convenient 
for a man to be obliged alwaj’s to order his cab to set him down at Miss 
Eliza Smith’s on his way to a party, that she might “ course o’er his 
exteriors.” 


2 B 2 
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If any misadventure similar to that recorded above should have chanced, 
the gentleman must feel as much shocked 

To see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 

tlie mistake, as if it had been evposcd in a crowded room. 

However, vve have got our gentleman on his legs ; now, to set him in 
motion, the first step is “ the salutation.” It is as important and difficult 
an act as Lord Burleigh’s shako of the head. 

“According to circumstances, it should be respectful, coidial, civil, 
affectionate, or familiar ; an inclination of the head, a gesture ^\ith the 
hand, the touching or doffing of the hat.” As Dangle sajs, “Thereis 
a vast deal to be done by dumb show and evprossinn of the face.” 

Wo are not, in this instance, limited to formalities ; here are special 
instnietions. 

“ If you remove your h.at, you need not at the fame time bend the 
dorsal vvrtihrir of your body, unless you wish to be very i ncrential, as 
in saluting a bishop.” 

Like Hamlet, he commends the hat to its light use ; in the case of an 
Osiic he says, 

“ If you meet a fop, ■whose scif-eonsequence you wish to rejirovc, you 
may salute him in a v(ry patronising manner ; or else, in acknowledg¬ 
ing his bow, look somewhat surprised, and say, ‘ Mister—eli—eh ?’ ” 

That is to say, reprove folly w'i^h gn'ator folly. Our author must have 
learnt tliis rule in the school of Brummell. 

Introductions are to be effected “ with mathematical simplicity and 
precision. Mr. A., Mr. 15.; Mr. B., Mr. A.” bomewhatpriggish this, 
hut our fiicnd is rigidity itself iu this matter. 

On “ visiting” he thus advices :—“ \f)u must not talk about literature 
in a vijit of condolence, nor lecture on political economy in a visit of 
ceremony.” 

We certainly should unt recommend the latter in any case. 

The “gentleman” inii t bo a martyr to his word. “If you have an 
invitation to a party', nevc'r fail to keep your promise.” Well or ill, you 
must go, oven if, like John O’Connell, you die on the floor of the hfuise. 

“ You may be certain that many others w'ill b'eak their word.” How ! 
In the society fiequcnted by our gentleman ! Etiquette, then, has been 
written iu vain. “ By going, you will confer a real benefit.” This is 
sometimes doubtful. 

When the “gontlemau” is invited to dinner, the author says, he must 
“arrive at the house rigorously at the hour specified.” We agree with 
him here, though we are not alw ays prepared for such consequences as 
these in being too early. “ You find every thing in disorder; the master 
of the house is in his dressing-room ; the lady is still in the pantry ; the 
lire not yet lighted in the parlour.'* This is being “ rigorous ’ with a ven¬ 
geance, but there is balm in Gilead—there is still a remedy. “ If you 
arrive too soon, you may pretend that you called to inquire the e\act 
hour at which they dine, having mislaid the note, and fhe?i retire to walk 
for an appetite." We particularly recommend tliis plan in wet weather, 
—say in the month of November. The man who arrives “too late” is 
spoken of in terms of justifiable sevoiity. 

A good host is, in our aulhoi’s cftiination, a creature uiimatchable. 
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‘‘ To perform faultlessly the honours of the table, ho must have the genius 
of tact to perceive, and the genius of Hnesse to execute; case and Irank- 
ness of manner; a knowledge of the world that nothing can surprise ; a 
calmness of temper that nothing can disturb, and a kindness of disposi¬ 
tion that can never bo exliausted. Wljon he receives others, he must be 
content to forget himself; he must relinquish all desire to shine, and wen 
all attempts to please his guests hy conversation and rather do all in hia 
pow'er to let them jdease one another. He behaves to them without 
agitation, without affectation ; ho j)ays attention without an air of pro¬ 
tection ; he encourages the timid, di iws out the silent, and directs con- 
v^ersation without sustainlug it himself. Hr who does not do all this^ is 
u,anting in his duty as a host; hr who dors, is more than mortal." 

We arc entirely of the same opinion ; at the same time, we should like 
to dine with our author, for we shrewdly suspect he thinks there is one 
Amphytryon who is “more than mortal.” 

I'he Carthusian piineijde is one a host is strongly enjoined to obey: — 
“ When the master ol'a house earsos a di'^h, lie should not ask his guests 
whether tlicy will allow him to help them, but should supply a plate in 
silence and give it to a sciwant.” This may he very polite, hut it strikes 
ns as not very soeial; it is the \cry embodiment of Timon’s prayer;— 
“Make the meat be beloved more than the man who gives it.” Wo 
would rather drink wine (if our autlior will allow u“) with the statue of 
the Commander of Seville than with so stony a host. 

Ileieis a delicate piece of advice with regard to the lovely Thais wdio 
may happen to sit beside }ou :—“If the lady be something of a gour~ 
mande, and, in over-zealous pursuit of the aroma of the wing of a pigeon, 
should raise an unmanageable portion to her mouth, you should cease all 
conversation with her, and look sleailfastly into the opposite part of the 
room.” If the ijivt gonrmande should be a reader of the “ Etiipiette for 
Ladies,” \vc hope she will never he jilaccd in so false a ] 50 silion, but we 
admit that nothing more gentlemanlike can be im.agiiud tlsan “the gen¬ 
tleman’s” behaviour, who does not even glance at “the lady” with the 
tail of his eye. 

The following rules are slightly rococo : —“ Lefore the cloth is removed, 
you do not drink wine unless vvitli another.” Woe he to him then who 
refuses the sherry aud hock handed round by the butler! “ Champagne 

is drunk .after tlio removal of tliey/V.vf cloth ; that is to say, between the 
meat and the dessert.” Again wo say we pity the man who is compelled 
to wait so long. We would rather dine somewhere else. A high autho¬ 
rity (Grimod de la Reyniero) says; —“ Riivez du Champagne pendant le 
diner" but the dinner is over if we adopt our author’s rule. 

We are by no means disposed to quarrel with him for objecting to the 
introduction of children after dinner. He calls them “ lovely nuisances,” 
and—at this particular moment—he is right. 

But the cloth is not yet off the table,—vve are only halfway through 
the gentleman’s code,—and our pen is at the bqttom of the page, beyond 
vv Inch we cannot venture. We must reserve what more vve have to say 
on “Etiquette” till another mouth. 
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The unknown often hath a value above the known, inasmuch as the 
latter is comprised within certain bounds, so that the mind can grasp it 
readily; whereas the former not being so limited, the fancy may disport 
itself, and fill up the void as it listeth. Thus, he who fancies he is 
admiring an actual object, often really marvels at nothing but the crea¬ 
tures of his own brain. Hence have political theorists, when they would 
sketch some country of perfect excellence, chosen some land that never 
existed, os the site of the beautiful state. Thus did Utopia and Eldorado 
become famous among men. 

Our dearly beloved Burton had never tasted coffee ; nay, he even 
terminated its name with an “a,” and he wrote couceio'ng it in this 
fashion;— 

“ The Turks have a drink called enffa (for they use no wine), so 
named of a herrj'^ as black Jis soot, and as bitter (like that black driuke 
which was in use among the Laccdajmonians, and perhaps the same), 
which they sip still of, and sup as warm as they can suffer; they spend 
much time in those co/^h-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
and tavornes, and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive away the 
time, and to bee Tnerry together, because they find by experience that 
kind of drink so used helpeth digestion, and procureth alacrity.” 

Now, we who know what coffee is, with what a smile of benevolence 
do we look back upon the crude conjectures of old “ Democritus, junior.” 
Right pitiable appears to us his floundering between the Spartan black 
broth and the modern tankard of ale. We imagine that he rather 
lent to the latter direction. Yes, he deemed coffee a sort of hdai'ions 
drink, a jollification-promoting beverage, wherewith ho and those amiable 
bargemen, whoso jests relieved his melancholy, might have refreshed 
their shunts and promote! new plcasantiies. Oh, beloved Burton! col¬ 
lector of oddity, and iramortaliser of melancholy! “ Cui vitam et 

mortem dedisti !”* Coffee is a very good thing in its way, but it is not 
the thing which you surmi«ed. There is no foar that any brow'n-coloured 
divinity, his temples wreathed with the berries of Mocha, will supplant the 
vine-crowned Dionysus, nor that the rapid stir of the coffee-spoon will 
cause the clash of the Bacchic cymbal to bo forgotten. 

Coffee follows dinner, and the opera follows coffee, and thus we are 
working up to our title in regular progression of time. And we also 
wished to illustrate the state of mind in which an audience is placed, 
when an opera-bill is laid before it on the opening night of a season. 
A succession of new names,—what a field for conjecture ! 

Very often—(mind, not this seasot )—the expectations concerning 
prse-paschal vocalists have been doomed to disappointment. 'Phis was 
shown by the fate of the^ singer Melodioso, who appeared at the Opera 
in the year 18—. 

Early in the year, Melodioso came from the fair city of Neapolis to 
the foggy banks of the Thames, and delighted the barbarous natives by 


• “Paucis notus, paucibus ignotus, hie jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam 
didit et mortem melancholia.”— Burton's Bpitaph. 
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his sweet notes. And Melodioso thought that he was another Orpheus, and 
that having moved mankind, he would also inspire brutes and trees with 
his music. Yea, he would often times swell with the ecstacy, which we 
discern in that Orpheus which Barry painted to decorate the room of the 
Society of Arts. 

But every night, when Melodioso retired to rest, a little elfin figure 
stood by the side of his couch. The words “ Buona fortuna” were in¬ 
scribed on its girdle, but yet its face was mclanchuly. Occasionally, the 
little figure would attempt to smile, but no permanent hilarity could illu¬ 
mine that sad countenance. The reality of sorrow ever broke through 
the semblance of content. 

'^Thy name is of good omen, but thy aspect is mournful,” said 
Melodioso. 

And the figure pointed to a tall veiled form behind it, and clapping its 
hands with despair, it cried, “ Alas, alas, that 1 was bom so soon!” 
And he could get no other answer. 

Day succeeded day ; the delight of the natives at the notes of Melo¬ 
dioso went on increasing, but the face of his nocturnal visitant became 
more and more sorrowful, and the tall veiled figure became more and 
more conspicuous. 

Suddenly, a voice of thuixder e\claimed, “ Easter,” and the tall figure 
threw aside its veil, standing before Melodioso with all the majesty of an 
august beauty. And with a wreath of cypress it struck the minute elf, 
which gave a shriek of intense agony, and then disappeared in vapour. 

The next day, Melodioso again sang to the natives, but they regarded 
not his song. The old wagged their heads as they looked upon him j the 
young surveyed him with indignant scorn. 

And the licart-broken Melodioso said, “ Tridy the small genius ‘ Buona 
Fortuna* was a type of a success before Easter.” 

So it was in former days, but, we repeat, out of a parenthesis, there 
is nothing of the sort this year. Mademoiselle Cruvelli, if not a singer 
of immense power, has an extensive voice of very even (,uality, and is a 
graceful actress while she is a delightful vocalist. JShe does not at once 
astound her public, but she pleases every body, and she is more likely to 
take a permanent place in the Opera company than any female vocalist, 
previously unknown, who has made a debut at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
since Moltiui. Signor Belletti, the new baritone, has every qualification 
to be a most useful addition to the establishment. He has a good firm 
voice, and acts with uniform taste and judgment. Mr. Lumlcy is emi- 
jxently fortunate in securing two vocalists of such decided merit for tho 
commencement of his season. * 

As for the ballet, it is always admirable at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Tho 
glories of “Alma,” of “Esmeralda,” of “GLselle,” shed an unfading 
lustre upon those Haymarkct boards, and from them new brilliancies must 
inevitably spring. 

This year we have a superb Tcrpsichoyean entertainment called 
“Fiorita et la Heine des Elfrides.” What an “ Elfride” is we have not 
the slightest notion ; our French dictionaiy cannot tell us, our French 
firiends cannot tell us. For us it is sufficient that Marie Taglioni, the 
younger, is the sovereign of the beings so called. The only thing of 
which we complain is, that she is supposed to be a spirit of evil. No, 
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Mr. Lumley, you may do what you like—you may people your stage 
with the most bewitching danseuses ; you may adorn it with your most 
gorgeous scenery and most subtle mechanism ", in short, employ all those 
dazzling means which you so well know how to handle, but you shall 
never convince us that there is any evil in Marie Taglioni. That juvenile 
innocence of countenance, that charming gavchcrie of movement—that 
—that—that—“ Marie-Taglionism” (for there is no other word), con¬ 
vinces us that she can never be an evil elf. Has she not a fear, that even 
against her will, her hair may throw itself out, and become, as it were, 
a snare to entangle the hearts of mortal men, and docs slie not therefore 
bind it back, and keep it harmless ? Back to the printer with your pro¬ 
gramme, Mr. Lumley ; alter, erase, transpose—what you will—but do 
not try to persuade us that that dear naive Marie, who bounds about in 
manner so unsophisticated, is a spirit of evil. 

The accomplished Rosati, wlio, as we demonstrated last year, can put 
her feet in several places at once, is tlie heroine of the ballet—t\\c young 
peasant, whose lover is snapped away by the evil (pshaw!) fairy, llosati 
is tile very personation of brilliant dancing, and of that confidence which 
the artist feels when she has thoroughly mastered the difficulties of her 
art. Those intricacies, which to many danseuses would be a goal they 
could scarcely hope to reach, arc to her more [)lay-work, trifling riddles 
which she can sportively solve with her nimble little feet. 

Then how beautiful is the scenery ! Never has real water been cm- 
])loyed with such excellent effect. The jets of water rise, and intertwine, 
and blend, and sparkle, so that a prettier appearance cannot be con¬ 
ceived. 

Very different was the ancient use of water upon tlie stage. If an) 
of our readers can number years enough to comprise the old aquatic 
glories of Sadler’s "Wells, they will perfectly remember that when the 
boards were removed an inky surface was presented to the sight. The 
actors in those days were not magnificent. 

“Sir,” said Smith to .Jones, in the pit of Sadler’s Wells, “ that water 
seems to bo Styx." 

“Sir,” said Jones to Smith, “those performers seem to be sticks 
likewise.” 


HAYMAllICET THEATRE. 

There has probably never been a more striking instance of a sudden 
change for the better than in the case of the ajipearanee of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean at the Haymarket. i nor to that event, boxes scantily 
filled, and pit benches meagcrly occupied ; subsequent to that event, 
boxes and pit both full. 

Mr. Lovell, already known by several successful dramas, has made a 
play which is the very thing for its purpose, and which Mr. Kean has 
very wisely made his own property. A wife who by her endeavours 
to save a brother, excites the suspicion of a husband, and the husband, 
who being devoted to his wife, is the more alive to feelings of jealousy— 
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these are the personages of the play, and by describing the personages 
we have almost described the plot. 

The groundwork of the drama is not new, but the manner in which 
the subject is worketl out, so as to produce curiosity, notwithstanding the 
transpai'ency of the plot, is most admirable. The audience are kept in a 
state of excitement, which does not cease until the curtain has descended. 

However, the success of the Wife's Secret is as much to be attributed 
to the excellence of the acting as to its own intrinsic merits. Mts. Charles 
Kean, who plays the tender, devoted, but dignified wife, has a more truly 
feminine manner than any actress on the stage. The character is most 
delightfully placed ; hcautifullv mild in the calmer portions, ten'ibly im¬ 
pressive when energy was required. And JMr. (.Miarles Kean, as the doat- 
ing but suspecting husband, exhibited a genuine pathos, before his 
jealousy is aroused theie is an air of hoiii'sty which at once commands 
sympathy, and the sorrow which is forced upon tliat manly nature is 
xisibly and eloquently m.iiLed in his desponding gi'stuies. 

The play has been followed by a farce called Dearest Elizabeth, from 
the pen of Mr. Oxenfoul. The infidelities of a married “fast” man, who 
having lost a letter that may compiomi'.e him, uses every effort to regain 
it, form the toiindation of the piece, vvliich, with Mr Kedey .as the sinner, 
and Mrs. iveeley as the pert housemaid, Keepb t!ie audience in a loar. 


THE DRAMA IN PARI&. 

BY CUAHLrS ItBUVr.Y, BSQ. 

“Les Dtlasspinenls Comiqiios aux Enfers”—M. Dumersan—Ee Couplet dc Madt- 
inoisello l^aicicr—Varu tis—M.idtnioi cllc I’otcl—'I'bt lire Eian(;.ai8—“ Le 
l*uff”—Opcia Is'atioii.il—“1,0 Urasseur de Prtstoii” -“La Em du Monde”— 
Mademoiselle Routiii—liifatio Histouqiio—“Monte Clin do ’—“ J.aCle dans le 
Dos”—Anial—“ Aotre Daino dts Anges”-Montdidici—Madame Gu}on — 
“TliQtie dc Mad.Miic Aneclot”—“Gr.stldis,” 

Talking of revues, I have just seen a very amusing one at a remote 
Boulevard theatre, the Dtla'-sements Comiques. Tho salle alone is 
worth a visit, being, though of small dimensions, neatly and tastefully 
arranged ; and 1 wish Jhad never been flooined to see worse acting than 
that of the major part of the comjiany. One cannot expect very first- 
rate pieces in a theatre where the remuneration of authors is necessarily 
limited ; nor, indeed, would the refined wit of a Scribe or a Rosier be so 
much to tho taste of the audience as are the broad and somewhat un- 
classical sallies and repartees of Guenee or a pouailhuc. 

The vaudevilles of the Delassements Comiques but rarely find their 
way into print; they appear on the affic7ie for a oertain number of days, 
and then vanish without any one’s asking why or wherefore. It is only 
when a piece has been brought out with some attempt at scenic display 
that the performances remain unchanged for weeks together, and such a 
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piece has been lately produced, bearing the singulw title of Les De- 
^sements Comiques aux Enfere.” In it Lucifer, thoroughly blasif tmd 
unable to shako off that moat pertinacious of all night^mares ennui^ re-> 
solves on self-destruction; and after vacillating between the dagger, the 
pistol, and poison, determines on brewing for himself a deadly draught, 
composed of the most appropriate materlms he can coUect, viz., a parcel 
of the past year’s unsuccessful pieces, including Eugene Sue’s “ Martinet 
Bamboche.” These are all by turns thrown into the cauldron, and pro¬ 
perly stirred about by his demon satellites, but lo and behold, just as he 
is about to raise the fatal bowl to his lips, a gong sounds, and a plump 
little fairy in blue and silver, with a profusion of light corkscrew curls, 
gKdes in from behind the cauldron. This is Mademoiselle Esther, other¬ 
wise the genius of the Delassements Comiques, and the object of her 
visit is to prevail on the would-be suicide to postpone for a time his dark 
design, and to accompany her to Paris, where she promitj" to protect 
him from his dreaded foe ennui. 

“Jeveux bien!”says poor Lucifer, who, being evidently a bit of a 
coward, is by no means sorry to give life another trial. 

Off they go in some peculiar special train patronised by the genius, 
and in less than no time step out of the terminus iu the Rue St, Lazare, 
as quietly as if they had only come from Mantes or Rouen, at furthest. 
Then begins the regular revue business ; all the events, inventions, and 
improvements of tlic b)-gone year; all the remarkable novelties of the 
different theatres, nay, even la itself, ether, and chloroform, are in 

turn personated by the several male and female artistes of the company. 
Hero is “ Cleopjltvc,” here “ J( rusalem,” here the Opf'ra National, and 
here the Chkteau des Fleurs ; and all these successive apparitions arc 
enlivened by smartly turned couplets and ralembourgs so outrageously 
absurd that you cannot for the life of you help laughing at them. 

JNor are there wanting episodical performances in the salle itself, which 
are almost as amusing as those on the stage ; in the smaller boulevard 
tlieatres the avant-scenes are, on all grand occasions, frequented by parties 
of third-rate lions, who, in humble imitation of the tenants of the once cele¬ 
brated loge infernale at the Opera, consider themselves sovereign judges, 
from whose decision there is no appeal. This inferior variety of the 
leonine species may bo described as generally sporting pink or blue striped 
shirts, waistcoats which in make and pattern resemble those marvellous 
specimens of art exclusively manufactured for and worn by Grassot, of 
the Palais Royal, and stout watch-chains, to which are attached as many 
keys, seals, and even pencil-cases as would weigh down the most solid 
chatelaine. These exquisites regard the remainder of the audience with 
the utmost contempt, and show it by interrupting the performances 
exactly at the moment when every body but themselves is deeply interested 
in what is going on upon the stage. This is resented, as a matter of 
course, by the Mis in the gallery, and cries of “ A la porte les avant- 
sc^nes !” “ Qu’on les mette dehors, les tapageurs !” varied by divers per¬ 
sonal allusi^ of any thing but a flattering nature, proceed from the 
remote hm^ts of paradis. 

These popular demonstrations making but little impression on the 
offending lions, one of whom ejaculates very audibly and very sarcas- 
tictdly me word “canaille!** the uproar in the gallery increases in 
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Tiolence, and this time the pit and even the orohestre take part against 
the avant-schtes, \rho, finding themselves in a decidedly small minority, 
direct withering looks at their adversaries, and relapse into a con¬ 
temptuous silence, leaving the actors (who have been perfectly inaudible 
during the preceding quarter of an hour) to resume the dialogue 
wherever they think fit. 

After Mademoiselle Esther, who, though possessing a Jewish name, 
has any thing but a Je>vish face, the leading actresses of the D^lassemcnts 
are Mesdames Bachelet, Virginie Mercier, and Bergeon. The first of 
these has a pretty face, and a paii of such marvellously arched eyebrows 
as to reflect the greatest credit on her pictorial talent; the second, though 
a pains'taking perfoirocr, is no beauty; and the third—alas! that it 
should be so—is positively plain. Yes, Madame Bergeon, the once 
piqtiante representative of dashing pages and gallant mousquetaires-^ 
Madame Bergeon, whose saucy eyes were once fatal as those of Kate 
Kearney, is now a quiet, sedate personage, condemned henceforward to 
twelve-line parts and ten-f'lanc costumes. “’Tis true, and pity’tis’tis 
true.” 

Leriche, Se\ in, and Emile are lively, spirited actors ; and Sagedieu is 
an amusing ; nor must Christian bo forgotten, a new recruit, 

but a >ery dioll one. 

The vaudeville final of the revue consists of about twenty couplets^ 
neaily half of which weie encored, the choruses being sung by the entire 
gallery. And all this with a ^lalle d’orchestre into the bargain, for 
thiity sous. Prodigious!!! 

I spent an hour veiy pleasantly the other day with M. Dumersan, one 
of the oldest and best of France’s innumerable dramatic authors. He u 
now in his sixty-ninth year, having been bom early in 1780, since which 
period he has written fi-om 250 to 300 pieces for the theatre. The 
majority of these have been very successful, some immensely so ; in sup¬ 
port 01 which assertion it is only necessary to mention “ Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge,” “ Madame Gibou et Madame Pochet,” and “ Leg 
Saltimbanqucs,” immortalised by Odry. M. Dumersan is also at the 
head of the moJ.il and coin department at the Bibliotheque Royale, and 
has himself written several works on numismatics. He is slightly made, 
and his countenance is thin, hut strikingly intelligent and most prepos¬ 
sessing. I liaie rarely met with a man of more polished or more agree¬ 
able manners; he has all the courtesy and politeness of the ancten regime, 
mingled with a frank, yet modest honhommie, peculiarly hig own. 

“ Je sens bien,” said he, to me, “que je ne suis pas de mon si^cle; my 
sympathies, my tastes, my habits, are those of the eighteenth, not the 
nineteenth century j and I regard, almost without interest, the love of 
change and thirst after novelty which characterise the present genera¬ 
tion.” Speaking of his own literary productions, he observed, that the 

E ublic bad often been pleased to find merit in them, where he himself 
ad perceived none ; but added, with a smilp, “ Do not think me vain, if 
I tell you that I have discovered a resemblance between myself and four 
of the greatest men France has ever produced.” I will quote his own 
words. 

“ Je ressemble h Voltaire, pareeque je suis maigre; k Molifire, par- 
oeque j’ai I’estomac mauvais ; 4 Rousseau, pareeque je suis timide; et 4 
Lafontaine, pareeque je suis naif et b£te.” 
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Few of those who know any thing of M. Dumersan or his works, will 
be disposed, I injagine, to admit the correctness of the latter simile. 

On the production of “ Genevieve” at the Gymnase, about a year and 
a half ago, the music of one of the couplets was composed expressly for 
Mademoiselle Rose Cheri, by Mademoiselle Garcin. The piece was de¬ 
servedly applauded, and so was the couplet^ to which Scribe had written 
some very pretty v ords; but its pojiularity was for some time confined 
to the Boulevard Bonne Nouvclle. Early in May, 1847, however, “ La 
Vicomtesse Lolotte” being about to be produced at the Vaudeville, for 
dihut oi Mademoiselle Darcier, one of the authors accidentally be¬ 
thought himself of Mademoiselle Garcia’s air as likely to suit the voice of 
the debutante, and forthwith introduced it into his piece. TJie couplet 
was received with enthusiasm, and became Mademoiselle Darcier’s chcval 
de hntaille during the entire run of “ La Vicomtesse Lolotte." 

Since then, it has gone the round of all tlic vaudeville ‘beatros ; we 
find it in “ Un Cheveu Blond," in “ L’Ordonnanoe du M6(lecin,” in 
“ Aline Fatin,” in “ Lavater,” and even in the “ Banc d’lluitres." Nay, 
to this day, if an author be anxious to I’eiuler Alademoiselle Telle-ou-telle 
thorouglily conteiitoJ with tlie part he has written for her, and endeavour 
to ascertain her wishes on the subject, he will probably receive the follow¬ 
ing ultbnatum. 

Madctnoisdle Tclle-oii-uHi (Inquilur). —Qne inon role soit beau. 

(iuc Ics tmtrcs soient niauvais. 

Qu’on me 1‘asso chan ter le couplet de Darcicr. 

By the way, any curious reader may judge for himself as to the merits 
of this famous couplet, by making one of the audience at the St. James’s 
Theatre, when “ La Vicomtesse Lolotte" is performed there. It is sung 
in the first act, and the words run thus :— 

Hoi, sans di tour et s.ans liyp>)crHic, 

.Fe repie'dis, nion.si'ipncm', eiiibr.issez, 

Cette fav‘ iir, qui vous f,ut tant d’euvie, 

Jc vous la domic au prix que \ou.s C\ez , 

De ce luarehc qiiL vous .seinble frivoie 
.fc pourrai bicii un jour in’autoriscr; 

Et si Ic roi me niauque de parole, 

Eh bieii ! le roi me rendra men baiser. 

The troupe of the Varif'tcs is now au grand complet; the names of 
Bouft’f*, Dejazet, and Lafont appear nightly in large letters on the affichey 
nor is the appeal to the public made in vain. Lafont, especially in Kosier’s 
charming comedy, “ Une Deruidro Conqufite," is a potent magnet of 
attraction ; one rarely meets with a piece and an actor so exactly suited 
to each other. After these come Ilofi'mauu, Bardou /ewne, hrotlier of the 
clever performer of the Vaudeville, Duss rt, Laba, Cliarles Perey, Rebard, 
and Mesdames Flore, Marquet, and St. Marc, all, more or less, artistes 
of talent, of whom I may probably have occasion hereafter to speak more 
fully. But for the preseut my business lies with Mademoiselle Pauline 
Petel, the soubrette of the company, and one of the liveliest, pleasantest, 
and most painstaking actresses in Paris. 

I remember some two or three years back visiting the The4tre Beau¬ 
marchais ia company with a clever young painter, and being struck with 
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the uatural acting and gentUesse of n little paymnne in a sugar^loac 
coiffure and sabots. My companion did not, or would not, see any thing 
remarkable in her, and at length, ph^ued at his indifFerence, I boldly pro- 

J )hesied that she would fairs son chimin, and that wo should soon find 
ler rapidly mounting the ladder of dramatic celebrity. The curtain fell, 
and actress and prophecy were both ere long forgotten’; nor was it till a 
year ago that accidentally dropping into the \ aiietcs, 1 beheld my little 
incognita of Beaumarchais playing Anais by the side of Vernet, in “ Le 
P^ire do la Debutante,” and what is more, receiving almost as much 
applause as the immortal Gaspara himself. 

Since then Mademoiselle Petel (for such, on consulting the entr'acte^ I 
found to be her name) has become a prime favourite with the public, and 
every author who wishes his piece to succeed, takes care to intrust her 
with a part in It. She cannot bo called pretty, but her countenance is 
radiant with intelligence and goxl-humour, and there is n peit sauciness 
in her twinkling eyes which i-, most pignnnt and attractive. Moreover, 
she docs not amuse herself in e\chaugillg glanee^ w ith the oceupiers oftho- 

and stalls, like 3r.idoinoiselle-ahem! like some of her 

camarades ; on the contrary, ‘ho is always en scene, always ready with 
her replif/ur, and always the same merry, smiling, nuafiected little crea¬ 
ture as when I first saw lu'r at Ue.iiimarchais Verily, iiave I not reason 
to applaud my o^n di^'Cernmoiit and peneti.ition, and to look hcncefor- 
w'ard with supreme contempt on Vates, Bunhury, and even Miles’s Boy. 

M. Sciihc’s new comedy, “Le Puil^” though undoubtedly a clever 
and witty production, is not, I think^ destined to occupy a permanent 
place in the repertoire of the Theatie Fran^ais. The personages are 
mere sketches, iidinirably bit otf, it is true, but crude and unfinished; the 
gradual development of character, w Inch can alone excite and keep up 
the interest of an audience, is wholly wanting. The plot is of the flim¬ 
siest, and the denouement is abrupt and far from aitistic ; from the begin¬ 
ning of the tirst to the close of the fifth act we are induced by the piquancy 
of the dialogue and the brilliancy of the details, to suspend our critical 
judgment, in hopes of something oecuriing to waken onr syni[>athy, and 
it is not until the fall of the curtain that wo reluctantly own to a thorougli 
conviction that if M. Scribe’s object lias been to put his own theory into 
practice, to prove in propria perst nu that “ il n'y a malnienant de vrai 
giie le puff et le reclame," he has, in his selection of a title for his comedy, 
been even more than usually happy. 

The cast of Le Puff” includes several of the best actors of the com¬ 
pany, Ilegnler, Provost, Brindeau, Mesdames Allan, Desprtaux, and 
•Judith. To their united efforts the auflior owes much of his success, nor 
could the most cxigeant writer desire to see a production of his pen done 
more justice to. It must be owned, however, that Madame Allan, clever 
as she is, appears more at home in 31. de JIusset’s proverhe of “ Le Caprice” 
than in a five-act comedy. Why, I hardly know, mats c'lst comme ya; 
possibly the personage represented by herein the latter is less pleasing, 
possibly the extraordinary toilette adopted by her, a white dress almost 
covered with black lace, and ornamented with red roset'es, vvith a coiffure 
to match, may have had its share in rendering the jiublic less gallant than 
usual; be this how it may, the result is decidedly unfavourable to 3Iadame 
./Ulan, and the general leeiing of the audience may be summed up in the 
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following short soliloquy of my neighbour in the stalls, while the curtaia 
was in the act of foiling—“ CeOe femme-la est bien heureme (f avoir 
debuts dam Le Caprice /” 

# * * # * 

" Le Brasseur de Preston,” one of Adolphe Adam’s most agreeable 
production'*, has been recently revived at the Opera National; Madame 
Henri Potier, formerly of the Opera Comique, taking the part of JEffiCf 
originally created by Mademoiselle Pr§vost. The music is so delightful 
that, however indifferently it may be sung, it must always be listened to 
with pleasure; but in this instance the execution was highly creditable 
to the fair dSbutante^ who is in far better voice than I ever remember to 
have heard her. 

The role of the Brasseur, one of Chollet’s groat triumphs, is most ruth¬ 
lessly massacred by a young actor (I really have not tho face to write 
singer) of the name of Cabcl, who has without any exception the strangest 
and most unmusical voice mortal lungs ever sent forth, neither tenor nor 
baritone, but something intermediate, as poor John Reeve used to say. 
How M. Adam can endure such a nightly infliction passes my compre¬ 
hension ', as for Chollet, he is luckily out of the way, at Bordeaux, or I 
am confident that M. Cabcl would ere this have driven him to Cha- 
renton. 

I urn more convinced than ever that this operatic Ipeculation cannot 
possibly succeed ; on the occasion of the tenth representation of “ Le 
Brasseur,” the receipts did not exceed 400 francs ; and bets have been 
already made that in six months J;he Cirque will be re-established in its 
old locale. Nay, it is even said that the manager, finding the musical 
organisation of the titis in a less advanced state than he had expected, 
lately demanded permission to transport his theatre to a more central part 
of the town ; an application peremptorily refused by the Minister of the 
Interior on the ground that a poptdar theatre ought to exist, if it exist 
at all, in a popular quarter, and that, as the license for the establishment 
of the Opera National wa'» granted on the express condition of its being 
a place of popular entertainment, it would be unfair to exclude the people 

from the enjoyment they might derive therefrom. Poor people! 

* w * « • 

The revue of tho Porte St. Martin, “ La Fin du Monde,” would have 
been more attractive had it preceded instead of followed the “Banc 
d’Hiiiti'es” at the Palais Royal. These pieces must always bear some 
resemblance to each other, and therefore the one which is first in the 
field has invariably the best of it. But in one respect the Porte St. 
Martin has no reason to envy M.‘ Dormeuil’s bonhonniere; it can boast 
among its actresses as pretty a woman as ever trod the stage of the Palais 
Royal. Yes, you may look indignant, Mademoiselles Lambert, Brassine, 
Durand, and Ozy, Mademoiselle Bouth. may safely challenge comparison 
with the fairest among you; and were 1 Paris, and held in my hand the 
golden apple, I should not be surprised if it fell to her share. 

Oh ! Messrs. Cogniard, whenever you accept a new piece, stipulate, 
if you should find favour in the sight of your habitues, that the dramatis 
personos shall include a nymph—whether wood nymph, fountain nymph, 
nymph of the air, or nymph of the sea, never mind, so that it be a nymph 
of some kind or other; make your costumier prepare the lightest and 
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most ethereal garments imaginable, gauze, tullCf silk stockings, and span¬ 
gles, aud Mademoiselle Boutin will do the rest. N'est-ce paSf charmante 
Marie f 

* * ♦ • * 

The first representation of an important piece is generally r^rded by 
those Frenchmen, who have assisted, to use their own phraseology on 
the occasion, as a most remarkable era in thiii lives. Tans, if you join 
a group of old playgoers, assembled in the public foyer during the 
entr’actes, you will perhaps bear one affirm, with an air of conscious su¬ 
periority, that he was present at the first performance of Les M 3 r 8 t^res 
de Paris,” whereupon a second will allude to the first and only representa¬ 
tion of “Le Roi s amuse,” of which he was an eye-witness; and a third 
will chime in with hts having seen Vautrin” likewise played once, and 
only once. Wait a few }ears, and the same thing will bo said of the 
apparently interminable “ Monte Christo,” the first two soirees of which 
now proudly alternate on the ajfiihe of the Th6Atro Ilistorique. How 
many more yet remaiu behind, no one but Dumas himself knows ; one 
thing is certain, viz., that as yet we are only on the threshold of the story, 
the second evening terminating with the return of the Pharaon, and the 
recompence of the worthy Mord. 

After all, such a first representation is really worth remembering, not 
so much on account of the piece or acting as for the sake of the audience. 
Never, perhaps, was a goodlier assemblage mustered together in a French 
theatre; never, perhaps, did eyes feast on more astounding iucongruitiei 
than were to be seen in profusion on those two eventful nights. Boxes, stallsi, 
pit, bahon, nay, even the second gallery and the entrance to the musi¬ 
cians’ orchestra were thronged with celebrities, fashionable, political, 
literary, and dramatic; the foyer aud couloirs wore crowded in each 
entr’acte with peers of France, academicians, lions, authors, critics, and 
actors, jostling one another in stem equality, and all (to say the very 
least) as eager to be seen as to see. The worst places in the house were 
sold for fifty francs, and one box, for which a pretty vaudeville actress had 
offered 300 francs, was knocked down for 500 to a Russian boyard. 
Dumas avant-setne was occupied by Princess Mathilde Demidoff, Jules 
Jauin tenanted a loge deface, Leon Gozlon and Eugene Guinot were my 
near neighbours in the orckestre, Madame Ancelot was perched in a 
little upper box, almost invisible to the naked eye ; the deux^me balcon 
was embellished by Mademoiselle Duverger, who took care to appear each 
evening in a different toilette; and near her was seated a lady in a pes||. 
fecc blaze of diamonds, which would have been magnificent had they l^en 
real. The stones might, however, have possibly passed muster, had not 
the wearer’s predilection for Palais Royal jewellery been pretty generally 
known ; as it was, they originated a clever mot, which soon made the 
tour of the theatre. 

“ Apr^s tout,” said the witty Madame-to her neighbour, “les 

diamans de cette dame ont quelque rapport avec la pi^ce.” 

“ Avec Monte-Christo ? comment done ?”* 

“ Puisque ce sont des cristaux monies ! 

Melingu^ plays Edmond Dantes most ably; the different disguises 
assumed by this important personage are cleverly sustained, and the cha¬ 
racter, as traced in the novel, is, in every respect, well and faithfully ren- 
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<lered. Boutin looks Cadernusse to the life, and Mademoiselle Person (Za 
Careonte) falls dead like O. Smith in “ Victorine;’’ “right down and no 
mistake,” as Jack Brag says. Indeed, the general acting is good, and 
the raise en seine admirable. What more can be required to fill the 
theatre for two hundred consecutive nights! 

# * # » 

Arnal’a first creation at the Gymnase, “ La C16 dans le Dos,” is an 
unlucky one, both for himself and the management, being neither likely 
to increase the rfqiutation of the former, or to benefit the treasury of the 
latter. 'I'lie habitues of the ancient Theatre de Madame seem at a loss 
to compichoiid the peculiar phraseology invented by Messrs. Du vert and 
Lauzanne, nor is it to be wondered at, that those who for years have been 
charmed by the refined wit of Scribe, should be, to say the least, startled 
by the singular language in which Arual’s clevercot faiseurs especially 
delight. 

In Paris, an actor, if he ivisli to maintain his popularity, should never 
leave one theatre for another; c\ery first attempt to win the sympathies 
of a n(‘w public is sad up-hill work, nor among the many artistes, male and 
female, who have of late years thus transmigrated, can I instance more 
than one who hsis been a gainer rather than a loser thereby. That one 
is Dtjazet, who has made for herself as snug a berth at the Viiri^tts as 
bhe ever enjoyed at the Palais Royal. Neither Bouffe, nor Achard. have 
been so fortunate, nor is the engagement of Arnal at the Gymnase likely 
to prove an exception to the general rule. 

And yet this actor is indisputably the very best comic performer on the 
rrench stage ; there is a refinement, a delicacy in his humour, which we 
look for in v^Ln clsow'hero ; nor does he, even in his most absurd imper¬ 
sonations, cvof%“ o'erstep the modesty of nature.” But all these qualities 
are thrown away on the good people who frequent the Gymnase ; I leally 
felt for him the other evening, he did his best to make them laugh, but in 
vain; they looked at him with,a sort of vague wonder, as if he were a 
curious animal exliibitod at so much a-liead, a kind of prodigy, “ the like 
of vich,” as tlie showman used to say, “ vos never seen.” Nay, though 
the avow'al be a humiliating one for M. Montigny’s patrons, it cannot be 
denied that whereas they only stared at Arnal, they laughed heartily at 
iSylvestre, whose humour consists in lifting both his hands and both his 
shouldcra as high as he can, and letting them fall again. 

Of a truth, Scribe show ed that ho knew his audience well, when arguing 

f favour of les vtariarjes bitn nssortis, he said, “ Les grands avec les 
ands, les Babiolo avec les Joblot.” I am not quite certain whether M. 
Ciylvestre can fiilrly bo called Bt,biole, but it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to identify the Gymnase public with Joblot. 

*“***• 

“ Notre Dame dcs Aiigcs” is the ti le of a new and tolerably successful 
drama at the Ambigu. It is neither better nor worse than the generality 
of pieces produced at the boulcvart theatres, and would, therefore call for 
no especial notice, were itjii’ot for the admirable acting of Montdidier and 
Madame Guyou. The first of these represents a most unhappy personage, 
who is miserable from the beginning of the prologue down to the end of 
tixe fifth act, making, exclusive of the entr'actes, nearly five hours of woe. 
this very account, the role is monotonous in the extreme, and requires 
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the greatest jud^ent on the part of the actor, in order to keep alive the 
sympathies of rae audience. This tour de forcey the read ^^culty of 
which few but professionals can fairly appreciate, is accomplished with 
perfect ease by Montdidier; he contiives, without rant, sujperabundauace 
of gestures, or exaggeration of any kind, to concentrate in lus own person 
the main interest of the piece, and to render impressive and effective pas¬ 
sages which, in any other hands, might have seemed improbable, if not 
absurd. 

In a former paper, I expressed a hope that this excellent actor would 
ere long be engaged at the Theatre Fran 9 ais. C*est fait. 

As for Madame Guyon, she is la passion incarnee; if ever acting can 
be said to resemble nature, it is hers. When she weeps, she makes her 
audience weep with her ; and when she embraces her child, every mother 
in the house is moved to tears, so full of maternal tenderness is that 
embrace. Madame Guyon‘s acting is neither poetic nor graceful, but it 
is genuine and touches the heart; her gestures may, at times, be inele¬ 
gant and wanting in correctness, but they are always spontaneous and 
earnest. Enfin, M. Wititterly’s description of his lady-spouse may be 
fairly applied to the Grisi of the Ambigu—“ she is all soul.” 

# • * * * 

Madame Ancelot^ one of the cleverest French authoresses of the pre¬ 
sent day, has just published a complete edition of her dramatic works, 
illustrated with vignettes and portraits, designed by herself, and prefaced 
by an announcement (which 1 hope, on second thoughts, she will retract) 
that, as a writer for the stage, “ elle a dit son dernier mot.” Most of the 
productions contained in these volumes have been performed with success, 
and some have attained great and deserved celebrity. “Marie, ou les Trois 
Kpoquec,” may fairly rank among the best modern creations o^Mademoiselle 
Mars, Isabelle was a favourite part of the charming but inconstant fugi¬ 
tive, Mademoiselle Plessy, and Loisa and’ Marguerite still maintain a 
high and attractive position in the repertoire of Madame Doche. 

The new ballet, “ Griseldis; ou, les Cinq Sens,” has come too late to be 
noticed In detail. Suffice it to say, that in it Carlotta dances as she 
rarely, if ever, danced be/ore, and that her pantomime, eraceful, e.xpres- 
sive, and dramatic, is in every respect equal to her dancing. The piece 
is got up splendidly, as all pieces should be which are destined to run a 
hundred nights, and it needs but a very cursory glance at the scenic 
magnificence of the spectacUy and at the queucy long as that of the sea 
serpent, which extends from the doors of the Opera, as far as the houlevarty 
to assure one not only that Messrs. Dupon^hel and Nestor Roqueplan have 
adopted the old motto of “ Set a sprat to catch a herring,” but also that, 
however often they may renew their bait, they will always find fresh fish 
to nibble. 

Paris, February 21, 1848.^ 
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LITERACY NOTICES. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER.* 


Anke Mabia Louisa, of Orleans, better known as Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, bom in Paris in 1627, was the daughter of Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, and the niece of Louis XIII., vain, clever, ambitious, and 
daring, her whole life was one succession of restless acts of ambition and 
intrigue. There are within the whole range of French literature few 
other works which possess so great an interest as the eight original 
volumes in which the details of this life are recorded, onc^ which are now 
presented to us in a perspicuous and most available shape. 

As a child, mademoiselle was a pet, both of Louis XTII. and of Anne 
of Austria, and she used to call the little dauphin (afterwe^-ds Louis XIV.) 
her husband, till the austere Cardinal de Richelieu interfered, upon which 
occasion she says, even at that early a^e, she scrupled not to show him 
that she was very angry at what he said. This was, however, only the 
budding ambition of this haughty young princess. Upon the death of 
the Empress of Austria she became desirous of taking her place, and the 
idea of an empire so occupied her mind that when the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles II.) who had taken refuge at the French court, paid 
his court to her, she intimates that she looked upon him as an object of 
pity. But even these two affairs on hand did not prevent her at the same 
time carrying on an intrigue with the presumed heir to the crown of 
Spain, through the medium of a certain Saujon, who suffered imprison* 
ment for his matrimonial officiousness. 

The war of the Fronde fills a chapter in French history which, from its 
little defined and trifling objects, its unsteady progress, its armies in 
feathers and silk stockings, and its pretty women at the head of factions and 
with mere gallantry at once originating and dissolving cabals, contains 
quite as much that is ridietdous as of any thing that is heroic or creditable 
to national character. Mademoiselle de Montpensier is, in her vain and 
flippant memoirs, the true and proper chronicler of such events. The 
Duke of Orleans having deserted the court and joined the Frondeurs, 
mademoiselle followed in the same direction; a line of conduct to which 
she appears to have been no less impelled by some remote thoughts of 
becoming the wife of the great Conde, than by any actual feelings of hos¬ 
tility to Mazarin or the court. 

Again, after the battle of Worcester, did Charles seek refuge in France, 
and again did he renew his attentions to noademobelle; but the lady had 
now fdtogether a new prdect in view, no less than becoming wife of 
Louis XIV. and Queen of France. Tbis was not, however, a project of 
ea^ accomplishment. Louis XIV. was wandering with his mother and 
Cardinal Mazarin from province to provinae. The only hopes of the royal 
family were placed in Tumnne, who was stationed upon tbe Loire, and 
the court was seeking to unite their forces with his. At such a conjunc¬ 
ture, Conde bemg in the south, Gaston of Orleans, who has been de¬ 
scribed as a soldier in spite of Mars, and a statesman in spite of Minerva,’* 


* Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Qrand-Dangfater of Henri Quatrev 
and Niece of Queen Henrietta Muia. Written by Herself. 3 vols. Henry 
Cwbum. 
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put Paris in a state of defence, while ma4emolseIle now 6rst exhibited the 
more prominent charaotmistics of her nature by treadingf nobly in the steps 
of Joan of Arc, and defending the city of Orl^s with equal courage aid 
success. 

After this heroic act mademoiselle was received on her return to Parts 
with all duo honour, and here another occasion to display her gallantry 
soon presented itself^ and by her promptitude in going to the BastUe and 
ordering the guns to be turned upon tiie ro) al ornw, she saved her party 
fi*om defeat and destruction. ]Nor did she manimst a less remarWUe 
energy of character in appeasing a not in the Hotel de Ville. These acts 
of vigour and courage were mixed up in a manner most characteristic of 
the age, with the play of the softer sentiments. The mere illness of the 
Princess of Lorraine was sufhcient for the commencement of an intrigue 
between M. de Lorraine and mademoiselle. Ever, however, on tlie eve 
of wedding a great personage, and destined, ultiinatel}', and it would ap* 
pear not altogether undeservedly, to marry a very humble one, mademoi¬ 
selle vfas soon, by the success of the court party, and the timidity of 
her father, compelled to leave Paris, and to live for a time in comparative 
seclusion. 

It is vain, however, to attempt to sketch the career of so extraordinary 
a personage, even in its more superficial details. Every act of life involved 
some other one of greater or less importance. To understand by what 
delicate manoeuvres the heroine of the Fronde became reconciled with 
Mazartn and with Louis XIV., and her subsequent progress at theoourt 
of the greatest monarch of his age, it is absolutely necessary to peruse her 
own spirited narrative. The passionate love which, after ,her numerous 
princely and loyal intrigues, she permitted herself to entertain for a mare 
courtier, M. de Peguillin, afterwards Count de Lauzuii, the indifference 
which she met with on the part of the object of her attachment; her 
perseverance under the ban of the court, and that of both king and 
council ; the imprisonment of the count, and his deliverance through her 
personal exertions and sacrifices ; present details which are full of that in¬ 
terest that is only to be met with in the romance of histoiy, and that to 
in its more gallant and brilliant epochs. 


ANGELA.* 

The just delineation of character has ever been held as one of the 
chief excellencies of a successful work of fiction; but it has been doubted 
by many if by tracing the origin and gprowth of a master passion, we 
always arrive at a correct estimate of tliat character. The author of 
“ Emilia Wyndhain*^ entertains no doubt whatsoever upon the subject; 
like Joanna Baillie, she is of opinion, that ** this ohie once found, unravels 
all the restor, lilce a still higher authority, she deems, perchance, that 
** Affection, mistress of passion, sw^s it to the mood of what it likes or 
loaths;" and she sets boldly to the task o£ woiiting out a single idea into 
all its possible bearings; **a Innave heart straggling with the storms 
of &te,” and the “ vaaster passion** triumphant over all difiScuIties and 
advtfsities. 

- - I i-i I I ■ I II I ■ - ^--—--- 

* Angela. A Novel. B7 the Autiior of '*£inilia Wyndham,’' ‘*Two Old 
Men’s Tides,” Ac. Svols. Hemy Colbum. 
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There is nothing to our mindt however, half so touching or so beau 
tiiul in the story of Angela, as the few days of sunshine which gladden 
her early career. There may be more to win interest, or to excite appre¬ 
hension In her subsequent prplezities and trials, but there is nought to 
compare with the few and simple details with which affection is m^e to 
weave its chains round her young heart. Angela is the almost penniless 
daughter of a half-pay officer. She lives with a much loved and young 
step-mother, who is dying of consumption, in an old-fashioned farm-house 
in one of the midland counties of tnis dear little island. The family is 
further composed of three little children and a nurse—a greater scold and 
a better heart than even the “ rude ragged nurse" of the poet* Angela 
u as sweet, attentive, pretty, and resigned, as it befits a heroine to be. 

The young heir of Sherington, the very ideal of the English youth, 
with ingenuous eye, thoughtful brow, and soft, silken moustache, just 
to give character to the upper lip," comes down upon this secluded farm¬ 
house, like the wolf on the fold. Chance first directed his steps to the 
spot, admiration soon led them thither again. Feigning a name and a 
profession, he wins the friendship of bom ladies, as Carteret, a young 
artist, and he is in this character allowed to give lessons in drawing to 
the fair Angela. It is singular that the author, who is particular in her 
adherence to nature in all that refers to character, and is so strict in her 
attention to details, should overlook the impropriety of an unknown 
youth being thus admitted to familiarity *, and still more so the impos¬ 
sibility of that youth paying daily visits to a fair maiden at a farm-house, 
within an hour’s walk of his father’s , estate (admitting that Lord and 
Lady Missenden are in Italy), without his person being discovered, or 
even an inquiry being made by any of the village gossips, as to what 
roof shelters that beautiful head with its carelessly waving hair." 

But proprieties and probabilities are alike disregarded by love and 
fiction. Carteret, the artist, has obtained a footing in this small family 
circle, described by their landlady as composed of people without money 
or friends; he has defended Angela and the children from the attacks of 
a fiirious bull; his pet dog has been hurt in the encounter, and it is left 
at the farm to be tended. It must be seen again. These visits reveal 
to the youth the position of his new friends. On the one side a young 
and beautiful girl, taxed beyond her powers in tending a sick mother, in 
anticipating the wants of three little children, and, worse than all, in 
toilit^ by midnight lamp to ^in some addition to their small pittance; 
on the other hand, a youth of spirit, but indolent, because hitherto de¬ 
prived of every wholesome stimulant which could invite him to develop¬ 
ment and exertion. ‘ 

That stimulus now for the first time presented itself. The words 
** they have neither money nor inends" kept ringing in his ears, and 
when, on his return home, he looked at the contrast, and the luxuries 
by which he was surrounded, his heart froze as it were together. 
It was a contrast certainly, and a strong one. There sat, or half lay, 
the man^ extended in a most comfortable arm-chair, after a delicate 
repast. AU with him was vague, imaginative, easy, pleasant. (We 
are stealing snatches of Ascription from our author to save extracts at 
lei^th.) She, was holding a little faded piu^ in her hand, and slowly 
counting and dividing its contents. She had supped, or endeavoured to 
4ttp» upon the sourdeavened bread. She was occupied in calculating 
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how she should provide bread enough of any kind for those she had to 
feed. 

Cheerily and pleasantly rose the sun. All nature was in her holiday 
dress that day for Carteret> for he was wending his way across the field^ 
with a little basket, in which he had ventured to place, with infinite 
self-satisfaction, a few things for his new friends. 

“ The weather is so hot, that I,have taken die liberty of bringing you a 
little fniit, which I have procured,” addressing Margaret; and for you. Miss 
Angela, a few flowers ” 

" Fruit!” exclaimed the wasted and tliirsty invalid, her eyes almost spark* 
Img with a feverhh pleasure. 

“ Fruit I” cried Angela, her countenance beaming with gratitude and delight. 
“ Fruit I and at this time of the year 1 Oh I thank you, thank you, a thou* 
sand, thousand times.” 

“There are a few strawberries, and two or three pjpaches,” said he, begin¬ 
ning to open his basket, and putting the nosegay upon Angela’s lap, who bent 
her iiead over it, and hid her face a moment among tlie flowers. 

I believe she kissed them. 

He took out the little basket of strawberries, and handed them to Margaret. 

I believe he never in his life afterwards forgot that moment; the look of 
pleasure with which she applied them to her parched lips,—the exquisite gra¬ 
tification which this little treat—this little alleviation of her sufferings— 
seemed to afford her. 

It was a lesson to him which he remembered ; and from henceforward he 
knew better how to dispense his superfluities. 

How soon people, in such circumstances, become acquainted! There 
was nothing to prevent their young hearts from running together. He 
was so enthusiastic and romantic, and she so simple, and so filled with 
charity that ihinketh no evil; and there was no jarring feeling upon 
either side to prevent it. 

They sat, day after day, at their drawing, side by side ; together they 
carried out the table, and arranged the midday-meal under the shade of 
the walnut-trees ; together they tended the invalid ; togather they played 
with the children. He had been one who disliked children before, but 
ho learned to love these. His visits were daily. At first they lasted 
only a few hours j these hours became more and more numerous: at last 
he did not go away till the evening. The mother watched what was 
going on with attention. At hi'st her pride had been a little alarmed at 
the idea of an officer’s daughter marrying an unknown artist; but when 
she considered now the many cood qualities that young man possessed, 
and the position of that officer^ daughter, she began to take herself to 
task for these scruples. , 

Time passed on. Happy in that best and most blessed of lives, where 
useful daily occupation is combined with all the sweetest ideal of passion; 
the two became as one soul. “ They loved,” exclaims the “ Old Man,” 

“ as lovers should, as lovers used to do I” and they were betrothed to one 
another. 

Such was the sunshine of Angela’s young existence. As it was cloud¬ 
less, and fair, and bright, so were the days that followed, the more dark 
and stormy by very contrast. From the very day that Carteret had told 
his love, and that he had promised to give to the mother some more 
satisfactory information, the young man never came again to the farm¬ 
house. Tne reason for this is not satisfactorily explained. There ia 
passing mention made of a letter and of money that must have gone 
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astray; but all we definitely leam is, that Carteret repaired to Italy 
to join his parents, and also a Miss Darby, a cousin of Vavasour’s, which 
was Carteret’s real name, and with whom it is the wish of the two 
families that the young heir shotdd be united. 

Alas, poor Angela! She deemed him dead. Disbelief or doubt could 
not find its way into a heart so pure and so trusting. She had found, 
sometime afterwards, his pocket-book ^par a pond, and she was satisfied 
that he lay there, it was a sad thing to contemplate that real mourner 
of the heart—a fair gprl, mild, suffering, and serene. The mother did 
not long survive, and Angela had to commit the body of her last friend 
to the earth. It was a sore struggle, but she strove to bear it, as she 
had borne so much before. She must now provide bread for the chil¬ 
dren,—the widow’s pension had ceased with her life; and to afford a 
chance of procuring employment, she repaired with nurse and the chil¬ 
dren to London, wher^hey took up their abode in the hou^e of a cousin 
of nurse’s, in a back-street in Westminster. 

The trials to which a young, gentle, and educated person is inevitably 
exposed in the situation of a governess—one which holds so undefined a 
position between the menial and the equal,—^liave been so often pictured 
forth, and that generally with the good intention of shaming society into 
a better lino of conduct, that it is difficult to present such, in any new 
or more interesting light than that in which they have been already often 
exhibited. Angela’s lot, in the house of the ignorant, vulgar, penurious, 
and yet ostentatious, Mrs. Usherwood, and of her spoilt and rebellious 
daughters, is, it is grievous to say, a familiar picture ; only relieved, in 
this instance, by the sympathy and kindness of the correct-minded, but 
somewhat formm. Miss Joan Grant. 

A happy relief comes to this first great trial in positive life, when one 
of those accidents which, Sterne says, only happens to the sentimental, 
but which we believe exists most in works of fiction, biings Angela into 
contact with Miss Darby, more as a companion than a governess; and 
nurse and little children are removed from a poor, dirty, unhealthy neigh¬ 
bourhood, to a pretty cottage near Newmarket. For Mr. Darby arid 
Lord Missendeu are both habitues of the turf and gamblers ; both their 
fortunes have also suffered irretrievably from these habits, and it is the 
fact of Miss Darby’s fortune being settled upon herself, and in the safe 
hands of trustees, which has given so much importance to the intended 
marriage of Vavasour and Augusta Darby. 

The Missendens followed quickly in the wake of the Darbys to Eng¬ 
land. Immediately on his return, Vavasour repmred to tiie old-fashioned 
farm near Sherington, to which so many fond memories were attached. 
But by that time the story as to whom tne young artbt really was had 
got idbroad ; and the fanner’s wile, in the laudable hope of curing the 
young heir of what she deemed to be an improper connexion, told him 
that Angela bad wedded a young officer and iiaa gone off to India.. 

In the passion of revenge Vavasour wrote to Augusta Darby that he was 
ready to nilfil the pledge made by their parents. Augusta was no ordinary 
girl; she was a fine, clever, and determined, although undisciplined, and 
somewhat romantic creature, and a strong attadiment had grown up 
between her and Angela. ]^ch had told to the other the l^e of her 
love. But Angela spoke only of her Carteret as of one gone from Uiis 
wwld ; while Augusta spoke as much Of the waywardness and the melon- 
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iiiholy of her Vavasour as of his affection. little did they dream that 
Carteret and Vavasour were one and the same person I At lei^th Mr. 
Vavasour arrives at Donosngton, the sesit of the Darbys :•>- 

Tiiey were all talking away ; there was quite a hum of voices. 

Mr. Vavasour had now retired a little from tlie rest, and. leaning upon the 
back of Mrs. Darby’s sofa, wa^silently watching the door and wondering when 
Aimusta would come down. 

The door opened stiddenly, and wide. He started from his position, attd 
turning a little round, stood upriglit, and fiiHy displayed before it. 

IVo figures appear : the one is in dark velvet, with the crimson leaves of 
the Virginian cteeper in her hair; the other in white, robed like some angd, la 
it appeared to him,«—for his eyes were dazzled as with a sudden radiaace--4t 
was os if bright rays of light were shining all around her. 

His poor head is swimming—he knows not wliat he secs. 

But she! A faint shriek! A faint ciy! An impassioned rush forwards f 

“Carteret! Carteret!” 

And a heavy fall upon the drawing>room floor! 

He was no longer master of himself j he forgot where he was—who he was 
—what he was. 

He sprang forward, fell down on one knee beside her, and caught the lifeless 
body in his arms! 

The terrible struggle that follows upon this discovery is ably told. 
Angela, whose heart had been so long with the imaginary dead, was the 
first to come to a decision. She would not allow her affections to stand 
in the way of the happiness of her friend. And she hastened to com¬ 
municate her resolve to the passionate but kind-hearted Augusta, and to 
her more worldly-minded mother. Vavasour, however, when ho finds 
that he has been deceived, returns to his first love. Lady Missenden is 
in a frenzy ; Joan Grant is called in ; Augusta falls sick and wavers. 
An infinitude of sorrow and suffering is crowded into a few pages, but 
goodness and truth triumph; it is Augusta that finally yields hert lover 
to her sweet friend, so long-suffering, so patient under all her afflictions. 

“ Angela” is, indeed, a noble attempt to portray the supremacy of the 
affections ; it sketches their various moods with rare power and skill, and 
traces all their mysterious by-play and workings Avith a masterly hand. 
Above all it attests, by truly eloquent example, that the habit of affliction 
does not diminish the feeling, and that in a heart properly disposed 
frequent trials and disappointments cannot affect its tenderness. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND.* 

• 

It has been justly remarked that Prince Talleyrand has left a name 
in Emope, among the greatest ever achieved by any man (even in the 
country of Richelieu and Mazarin), who has devoted himself exclusively 
to the civil offices of the state. He has rendered himself, in the present 
century, as gpreat an authorify in statecraft and diplomacy, as wM 
MacMavclli in the sixteenth. Throughoift the varying situations in 
which he was placed, much as he may be charged with duplicity and 
selfishness, one prevailing senfiment may be remarked in this great man's 

* Reminiscences of Prince Tdleyrand. Edited from the Papers of the late 
M. Colmachfi^ Private Secretary to the Prince. By Madame Cobnache. 2 vols. 
Henry CJolbum. 
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character—a strong and unceasing interest for his country’s greatness. 
His sincerity was always questionaole; but his Hrmness of character, his 
diplomatic superiority, his infinite resources, the clearness of his views, 
the brilliancy of his wit, and the elegance of his language, all combined 
to form a being capable of influencing the destinies of a nation. 

The writer of the present work undoubtedly enjoyed opportunities of 
a rare description ; and these opportunities were turned to the greatest 
possible advantage, by the habit of noting down such revelations and 
recollections as were from time to time imparted to him. It, therefore, 
affords such a portrait of this illustrious statesman as could not have been 
derived from any other source, and which so much exceeds all others in 
truthfulness, that Mr. Colburn has, in republishing these valuable papers-, 
conferred a real benefit upon the reading public. 


THE HEN-PECKED HUSBAND * 

It was an unlucky day when the quiet circle of the Chetwodes received 
a letter from Mrs. Dering, who, on her return as a widow from India, re¬ 
quested only two nights’ shelter till she could find lodgings for herself, her 
two daughters, and a “ perfect treasure,” in the shape of Victor, once 
valet, since courier, and then confidential servant to the unprotected trio. 

Mrs. Dering was n wonderfully vain, self-possessed, manoeuvring 
mamma. This is sufficiently exemplified by one characteristic anecdote. 
When on a march with her husband in India, “ it happened in the dead of 
one night, an alarm was given of the enemy. Captain Dering was at his 

E ost, and his wife was sleeping like a rock, when an armed man stood by 
er* sifle, and woke her by seizing her wrist. What do you suppose her 
first impulse was? Any goose even, would say, to scream, but no, Mrs. 
Dering saw by the glitter that something splendid was in the tent, and 
that was enough for her—no noise and no screaming ; but she had a 
redness in her nose, and she covered it with powder at night; her first 
action was to rub off the powder, which, carefully accomplished, she 
looked np and screamed !” 

That the Derings once established in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, should 
have converted two nights into two weeks and weeks into months, was 
only evidence of an ordinary degree of dexterous management; that they 
should have also filled the house with visitors might for a time have been 
endurable ; but alas! a more fatal plot was in store. Poor Mark Chet- 
wode, the domesticated, excellent Mark, “ the paragon of his sex, and the 
child who had never given his parent a moment’s uneasiness since the 
anxious hours of his babyhood!” was the doomed victim of the beautiful 
and heartless Theresa, who, to effect that end, received due instructions 
from her maternal guide, to abandon for the time other more delectable 
flirtations. * 

Georgina, the other sister, was not so favoured with outward charms 
as Theresa^ so she had been trained to win a husband by her voice and 
musical ^ecomplfshments; and about the same time that an enthusiastic 

* The Hen-Pecke<i Husband. A Novel. By the Author of “ The Wife.’* 

3 Tob, T. C. Newby. 
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flute waa induced to wed the pianofisrte ; Mark Chetwode, notwithstaod* 
ing the admonitioua of a sensible aunt, Mrs. Bellingham, who ex|ioaed 
the characters of the whole party, including that of the rascally intriguer 
and ** perfect treasure,” Victor, to open daylight; also led the beaotifnl 
Theresa to the altar. 

The genius who stands at the elbow of a lover embellisliing every deed 
and word of the ruling divinity, is a very different spirit to that which 
takes its place by the side of the husband, aiding his impartial judgment, 
and lyushing out of his eyes any of the glittering dust of delusion that 
has been left from the days of courtship. Those who wish to be initiated 
into the history of a hen-pecked husband cannot do better than turn to 
the pitiful narrative of Mark’s experiences. Therein they will see hoW' 
Theresa, with Victor’s assistance, defeated her husband’s intentions on all 
points, and they will trace her in the same wilful ^eer from the first day 
that, under pretence of a head>ache, she locked her door against her 
husband, till tiiat final day of retribution when even the mild temper of 
Mark Chetwode is at length taught to rebel against such heartless profli¬ 
gacy, and to cast the serpent from his bosom. 

The day when Mark was reduced, by the discovery of a clandestine 
correspondence long kept up by his wife, to convey her to her mother’s 
sombre lodgings, Mrs. Dering was making cold cream ! She had taken 
off her morning horticultural attire, and was airayed in a yellowish chinta 
dressing-gowD, the pattern on which was a large, round, black wafer ; the 
sleeves wcie tucked up above her elbows—in one hand she had an ivory 
spoon, and in the other a piece of candle, which she had taken out of the 
solitary candlestick, and with which she was watching a small pipkin, 
bubbling over a fire composed of about three coals, collected in the corner 
of the grate. , 

To this strange figure, of an over-manceuvring mamma, engaged in 
her cosmetic orgies, a deceived, ill-treated, and indignant husband 
restored the beautiful but heartlc'^s thing that had beea imposed upon 
him as a wife. Tho history of their previous matrimonial career is 
lightly and easily told, and is replete with social meanings. 


ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.^ 

The career of Robert Douglas, the author of the ** Adventures of s 
Medical Student,” was, likethatof many othermenof genius, remarkable for 
its brevity. Bom in 1820, he died in 1844, at the early age of twenty-four, 
cut off in the bloom of youth, full of life and hope. Yet always ambitious, 
even when at college for reputation as a good story-teller, he has left behind 
him, after so brief a career, enough to fill three volumes of stories and adven¬ 
tures, which we do not hesitate to say are of a very curious and remark¬ 
able character. The manifest turn of young Douglas’s mind was, to the 
more mysterious and wonderful phases of our nature, and as an ambitious 
story-teller he invested these phases with all their usually attendant att^ 
butes of the terrific and the fearful. To those who therefore delight in 

* Adventures of a Medical Student. By Robert Douglas, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
With a Memoir of the Life of the Autlior. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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Mich for the mere interest of horror which they excite, the works of 
Robert Douglas will possess a rare oharm>->not even the appliances of 
print are spared to heighten effect>«>the surgeon’s saw, poison, and other 
melo'dramatic climaxee of the same (diaracter, are brou^t forth in gigau^ 
tic capitals ; but looking into the spirit that actuated tlio author in a less 
superficial manner, studying the more secret influences and deeper prin¬ 
ciples that guided him in the peculiar direction of his genius, it will be 
found that there is a wonderful consistency throughout his writings. All 
his stones are stamped with the same great features of vraiseml^nce. 
£ach illustrates one or more of the great phenomena familiar to those who 
have made a study of the more spiritual evidences of our nature, and all 
consequently contain a moral, which exhibits, in a more or less clear 
language, the retributive justice of a Providence that ordains all events, 
and, the occasional, ami much less rare than is supposed, intervention of 
spiritual stales of mind or of spiritual essences, with flbe more extraordi¬ 
nary and important events in life. 

Take, for example, the wildest and probably most boyish story in the 
book. The medical student is led by an unaccountable impulse to jump 
up behind a travelling carriage, by which he is conveyed, in the dead of 
night, into a gentleman’s park, where he becomes the apparently acciden¬ 
tal means of saving the life of a gamekeeper, who was about to perish in 
the grasp of a powerful and vindictive poacher. 

“ There was one of my friends,” says Mr. Douglas, ou concluding his 
story, “aserious, sedato) sanctified sort^of genius, old Father Isaacson we 
used to call him, who told me that night I had merely been an instrument 
in the hand of Providence for the prevention of a great crime, viz. nothing 
less than murder !" 

Sanctified is here the word of a tjioughtless youth, “ meditative” is 
what is meant. There is us much philosophy as there is of piety iu the 
conclusions arrived at by old Father Isftacson, although this may not be 
admitted by those wlio prefer to draw their deductions from observed or 
intellectual facts, rather than from inferences of a more spiritual and yet 
equally reasonable and philosophical character. Some minds are so con¬ 
stituted as only to appreciate broad noon-day facts; others, again, are too 
fond of wandering solely in regions of the hypothetical, the abstruse, or 
the mysterious,—minds that participate in both powers of appreciation are 
most favourably placed to arrive in such matters at the truth. 

How beautiful is the death-bed of Maria Garcias ? how touching the 
last pardon^ muttered forth of him who had been utter ruin to her, who 
still loved him amid sin and degith. And then the soldier boy’s stoiy of 
treasure found in a beech-tree, of his father’s dream that he shoula be 
hung under the shi^ow of the same tree, and of the fulfilment of the 
dream. W the Americans, is it not one more instance of the prophetic 
power of the spirit occasionally lighted up when temporarily disencumbered 
of the bi^en of the flesh ? The story of the medical student’s attempt 
to resuscitate his own father, who has suffered the last penalty of the law, 
W galvmusm, is ^together morbid and overwrought j but the story of 
• ’^^'*^** ^ beautifully told, and the lesson it teaches is l^faly 

un|j|!l!li|ilve. We shall extract from this stoiy a toBMurkable instance of 
nhntaneous clairvoyance, premising that the poor girl cursed by her 
IQodier, has, on leavmg the parental roof to follow alibertine, been ti^wn 
from a pg, by which the limb was so much injured as to reqture amputa' 
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tiou, from which she might have recovered but for ths heartless coudact 
of her lover. 

Next morning (says the medical student) I went to see her again, and was 
made aware of one cd' the most singular and incredible phenomena that have 
ever come under my experience. When I entered she seemed mudi excited. 
She motioned me to her, for she was now so weak she could scarcely make 
herself heard. 

“ What men arc these that came and took me away, Mr. —” 

“ Took you away, Cheeny! what do you* mean ?” 

“ Why, two dark, indistinct men, that came here last night when my mother, 
was asleep. They opened the door, and came with a black board, laid me on 
it, and carried me away down a narrow, crooked staircase, along a long, cold 
passage, that sounded strangely and drearily as they walked, till wc came to a big 
black door, marked No. 14, for the moon shone through a little grated window, 
and I could see it quite plainly, though motionless with weakness, cold, and 
terror. The door opened, and they bore me into a large, cold, and damp pj^ce, 
with a high window, with iron bars, and having a curious earthy smell. They 
tlien laid me on the table, and left mo, locking tlie door as they went. 1 lay 
for some time, when another door opened, and I could see into a largo square 
hall, crowded with dim tigures. One of them, a tall, dark being, approached 
me ; 1 fainted away ; and on coming to myself, found 1 had been conveyed 
back. Oh! Mr.-, this is a strange place, and we trust in you for protec¬ 

tion ; did they take ine for dead, and were they going to distect me 

She told me this with an appearance of extreme terror. For my part I was 
thunderstruck, and utterly at a loss. She had described, with the most un¬ 
erring exactness, the private stair of the ward, a long underground passage 
which communicated with the re|||rs, &c., of the hospital, the dead-house, the 
fatal No. 14, on wiiicli she said the moon shone through the little window, knd 
lastly, the clinical lecture-room. Now, both morally and physically, it was im¬ 
possible she could have left the side-room, for the night-nurse sat up in the 
ward all night, and had observed nothing ; besides, in my own pocket was the 
key of the private door of the ward opening out upon the staircase, which 1 had 
locked with my owi hands the evening before, this being part of ray duty in 
the house, and wTiich, on examination, 1 now found a^ I had left it. Of 
course sleep-walking was out of the question. But so exactly had she de¬ 
scribed it! And then, along witli that fact, to think that she had never in 
her life before been in the hospital, in the city, indeed out of Westwater at all. 
and that when she was brought in, she had entered by the large front door, 
and up the great stone staircase I at first described, to the ward ; that from 
tlience to the operating theatre, and back again to the side-room, comprised 
the wliole of lier removals! It was indeed a most inexplicable dream, de¬ 
lusion, or whatever you may call it, and one of those facts tliat seem to sport 
with our ignomnee of that most mjsterious branch Of science, the phjrsiojog}' 
of tire nervous .system. 

It is almost needless to add that tMfe poor girl died, and retributive' 
punishment also awaited the recreant libertine. 

In the story called “ Oxenford Grange,” we find a very complicaitad 
history of the workings of Providence to arrive at certain results ; and 
which it is impossible, in consequence, to give an idea of here. In ** The 
Life of a Genius” the writer gives fiiriiier ^evidence of the peculiar sen¬ 
sibility of his nervous system, by confessing to have frequently, when 
entering a dark room where thpre was already another individu^, 
a vague iifdefinite impression fliat there was somebody there—an intenal 
feeling of the vicinity of a person to him whom his senses had not yet 
perceived. 

It cannot be expected that in a series of stories written as contribu* 
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tiona to the Ne^o Monthly Magazine^ sometimes very hastily, and without 
sufficient consideration, all can be equally good and philosophical} still 
there is sufficient to be gleaned from a careful perusal of the whole, to 
attest that, under the cloak of telling wonderful stories, the author 
shielded a heart and head alive to the most profound and interesting 
principles of our nature, and that he mainly kept these in view when he 
wrote from experience, or from records of instances no doubt variously 
obtained, or even from what have been apparently the mere impulses of 
a mind whose imaginations were tiuctur^ with fancies all from the 
same mould. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 

Ths histonans of the present day take great pride in having availed 
themselves of old chronicles and other materials, which have hitherto 
been overlooked or thrown aside. By means of these hitherto neglected 
resources, the spirit of partisanship and the passions of the time, which so 
much influenced contemporary wnters (and whose works have since been 
handed down in one form or the other, with little of either careful or 
adequate revision), have been sifted and judged of with the combined 
advantages of the impartiality of the present day, and of various versions 
of the same facts to consult and to appeal to. 

But the labours of writers of this class, as Messrs. Guizot, Thierry, De 
Barantc, Sismondi, Michelet, H. Martin, and others, who have done so 
much towards determining many questidbs that have been a long time 
matters of discussion and controversy, are consigned to voluminous works 
which all have not the time to study and compare w ith one another. A 
general resum6 of the “ History of Franco” which should incorporate all 
that has been so recently done, was a real desideratum, and it is with 
sincere gratification that we welcome the v^rork of M^srs. Roche and 
Philar^te Chasles, as precisely adapted to fill up this void in literature. 

Whether it is the direct result of the particular light in which events 
are thrown by the new system of investigation, or of the method of con¬ 
sidering historical incidents, which is induced from that system, it is 
scarcely our province to inquire here; but certain it is, that such has 
entailed a power of generalisation and a happy co-ordination of facts, 
which is quite diflercut to any thing that existed previously. 

In what concerns the origins of nations, so muen light has been thrown 
by modem investigations, ^t it is not surprising that both have operated 
to produce the same result. The first epoch in the history of the territory 
now occupied by the French, presents to us a nation much better under¬ 
stood than formerly, the Gams of Asiatic origin, Gaul overrun by the 
Kimri and Teutonic races, Gaul subjected by the Romans. The second 
epoch records the invasion of the Flunks of Germanic origin, the rise 
of Christianity, and the establishment of three kingdoms; the Celtic, the 
Burgundian, and the Frank, with Armorica independent. 

After these epochs, so very distinct in themselves, we have in bygone 
historiei a simple succession of French monarchs, beginning with Clovis 
L, Cloris in reality only governed the dominant race. Lon^ time 

.death had put an end to the conquests of the son of Cbildenc, the 

■ . -- _ . — 

* Histoire de Erouce, depuis les Terns les plus reculis, par MM. A. Roche and 
Pfa. Chasles. 2 vols. Firmin Didot, freres. 
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Austrasian Franks disputed with the Neustrian Franks, an ascendenov 
which was not decided till the times of Pepin. This makes a thhd epom 
in the history of the territory now occupi^ by the French—a first epoch 
in the history of France, stnctly ^>eaking. 

The succession of the Carlovingian race to supremacy among ^e Fnuiks 
established ^ new nation in that power which has been upheld to the 
present day. Charles Martel was already strong enough to hurl back 
triumphantly the invasion of the almost indomitable Saracens ; and the 
great Charlemagne at once warred against Germanic barbarism, and 
sought to re>establi8h Roman dvilisation. The feudal epoch took its 
rise with the good, but weak, Louis le Debonnaire, a system against 
which royalty cannot be said to have struggled with success, till the time 
of Louis 1.6 Gros (1108). With the succession of the Valois, the rivalry 
of France and England attained its acm4, and this g^at epoch in history 
is made to terminate with Charles VIJ. and of his inspired lieutenant, 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

The deliverance of France from the dominion of the English was how* 
ever, by no means beneBctal to the Franks themselves. The monarchy 
cstablisiied without an apprehension of control from without or within, 
at once assumed the character of a pure despotism, and the results were 
the formation of leagues, and continued civil dissensions. The wars with 
Italy and with Charles V. are made to constitute at this period of history, 
an epoch of themselves. To these succeeded that most dismal of all periods 
in French history, that of the civil religious wars which terminated with the 
succession and the apostacy of Henry IV. Louis XtV. fills up a whole epoch 
with his great name. As if also monarchical government had attained, 
its zenith under that powerful yet immoral prince ; royalty declined from 
the same period, and the convocation of the states-gcneral lead the way 
to the final revolution. 

Such is a general view of the system and method upon which Messrs. 
Roche and Philar^to Chasles, have conceived and written their “ Hlstoiy 
of France,” which is at once concise and philosophical, and is admirably 
adapted for the purposes intended—to instruct the young or to correct 
many of the historical notions wrongly entertained by the old. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A TRAGIC POET.# 

There are many evidences of talent in this work, but the 
that breathes throughout its pages is an unwholesome spirit of rebellion 
against all that is, which it is vain to attempt to uphold. 

If a person chooses, from the possei^ion of faculties and perfections 
unknown to the rest of his fellow-creatures, to set himself apart from 
them, to live a life of discontent, and to set his face against all concesrion, 
or reconcilement, he can, no doubt, adduce many reasons for persisting 
in such a course j hut to hhnsdlf, as in the case of Arthur Frankland, 
the result must inevitably be, a life of insupportable wretchedness, of 
peipetual vexation, and of disastrous and iraemediable defeat. 

Luckily, there are two persons in this biographical memoir, the listmier 
and author, and Arthur Frankland the narrator. The author professes 
to entertain common-sense notions of the duties and rights of humanity, 
to which we could concede greater applause if they were not tincture 

* Arthur Frankland; or, the Experiences of a Tragic Poet. A Tale,. Sauudera 
and Otley. 
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with the same leaven of scepticism which embitters Frankland’s cha* 
meter. 

Since we arc brought into existence without our tastes being consulted, and 
since the condition of humanity is undistinguishingly and inalienably imposed 
upon us—whether we will opt not-<~certainly, seeing we have so little choice in 
the matter, it is both wiser and better to make the most of the gift thti» unce¬ 
remoniously bestowed upon us, and live out oinr day with as small an infusion of 
vexation and misery, as our philosophy or our religion may suffice to secure us. 

This is better phUosophy than Arthur Frankland’s; but still, if 
such was all the advance the human mind has made, it were almost as 
well to return to the nonentity from whence we came. Arthur Frank- 
land is admitted “with all his rich intellectual endowments, and his 
vast and varied experiences,’' to have been deficient in that chief quality 
of wisdom—the knowledge of how to be happy. But then again, we 
arc taught tliat he was compensated for this want, by bis skill “ in that 
lore which the privileged disciples of various Nature are alone initiated 
into.” Not only is such a privilege as opposed to the duty, or as Dr. 
Johnson would say, “ the business of a wise man to be happy,” not to 
be envied, but it cannot be called a privilege at all—it is a sad and 
perverse frame of mind, melancholy to contemplate, and much to be 
repudiated. 

What are these ‘^vast and varied experiences” of this much-favoured 
intellectual being, Arthur Frankland ? That he received “ his patent of 
nubility immediately from Almighty Godthat he trained the poetic 
genius thus bestowed, with “the savagery of nature untamed at his 
heartthat with him the poetry of sentiments was regarded as false 
taste OP “babyismthat he was a sceptic, who denounced as “ blasphemies 
agmnst Nature what priestcraft has so long enforced that he loved 
much, and more, than well and wisely ; that publishers having refused 
his poetiy, he resolved to combat his mission and destiny by the drudgery 
of an almost mechanical employment; that he was soon disgusted, and 
that he returned to his love and his literature ; that his maid's father 
rejected him as an entliusiast, and that the publisher would have no more 
to do with his philosophy than with his poetry; that these anxieties and 
failures fevered and inflamed a too exCitable cerebral organisation, and 
laid him on the bed of sickness ; that a kind friend lent him a hundred 
pounds to set him up again as veterinary surgeon; but “ genius” was too 
strong, and he perished in the fight, and succumbed in a delirious fever. 

These are tragic experiences of a poet, rather than the experiences of 
a tragic poet; and it is to he hoped that they will serve as a beacon to 
warn, as no doubt the author intended ; yet ne sums up his view of his 
hero’s career, “ as one successful warfare agmust fate, at once disastrous 
and profitlesa; and when he fell,, as in early Ufr he did foil, the only 
mlsemtde reflection to console him was, that though he sunk ,de8troyed 
before his opposekss destiny, at least he preserved his mind unconquered 
to the end,” 

Unconquered by whom ?, Arthur Frankland had no enemy but him¬ 
self (md a most uncompromising, vindictive fiendiidi enemy that was. 
** a distinguished French writer, dieire'm eette vie 

eat un orffuaHem qui bla^kime et vn imgrat qui 
fliod the career of the tia^ jpoet, replete as it is wirii fine 
fooen^ end do^^uent ambitionings, is still gloomy even in its majesty}; 
ho^lilBSl m its highest tritaisqilie SEnd in its Satame. 
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tHE LAST OF THE FAIRIES.* 

It would appear to be impossible to Mr. G. P. R. James to writ© a story 
that shall not be highly interesting and amusing. Tlie " Lart of tlu 
Fairies” (it would scarcely be so deduced from its title) is a tale of the 
Rebellion. It opens with the Battle of Worcester, from which a noble 
prisoner, Charles Broolce, Lord Eustace, escapes through the indtrumen'* 
tality of his attached daughter, the Lady Catherine. A change then 
comes over the scene. Lord Eustace is a proscribed rehigee in the 
ruinous old castle of Landleigb, and the Lady Catherine is living as a 
peasant girl at a certain Roger Brownlow’s in the same village. 

Denzil Norman, Lord BlOunt, who hod fought os a child at Worcestpr, 
by the side of Lord Eustace, arrives at the same village in disguise. 
. As Denzil Norman he wooes and wins Alice Brownlow, to whom he Imd in 
cluldhood been attached as the Lady Catherine. But the faiiy of Land- 
leigh Castle conducts the youth to its supposed ghostly tenant, who 
despatches him to General Monk, to convey news of the declaration of the 
troops in London in favour of Parliament, and of the adhesion of Desbo- 
rough and Fairfax. When Denzil, after suffering many inconveniences 
at the hands of the rough Parliamentarians, returns to Landleigh, armed 
with powers from General Monk, he finds that before quiet little village 
in the hands of the fanatical party, under one of its vilest leaders, Colonel 
Okey. Denzil arrived in time to save many from plunder and ill-treat¬ 
ment, and others most dear to him from still grosser outrage. The 
triumph of parliament and the restoration of the king, permit at the 
same time Lord Eustace, to leave his subterranean hiding-place and 
appear once more in the world, and the last of the fairies, and Alice 
Brownlow, re-appears in the most touching manner in her I'eal cha¬ 
racter, that of a devoted daughter, to assume soon afterwards the no 
less honourable one of an affectionate wife. Trials and adveraities, 
narrated with a talent so peculiar to Mr. James, had by this time 
taught to both a stem and wholesome lesson, that “ worth is better than 
wealth, and goodness greater than distinction.” The illustrations and 
coloured ornamental borders, it is proper to mention, of this little book 
are exceedingly pretty and tasteful. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX-IlOUND.f 

This is a beautifully illustrated, and a carefully as well as pleasantly 
written, book. It is what it purports to be, the life of a brave fox-houmv 
narrated by himself. We do not profess to be adepts in hunting, or ever 
to become oracular in a red coat; but it edways striKes us as very singular 
that sportsmen should be so extremely jealous of the merits of brother 
red-coats. 

You will find out in time,” said the old hound Trimbush to our 
young hero, IUngwood| *'but may as well profit by my experience, and 
learn it at once, ^at most men who go with us to the covert-side, know 
little about hunting and less about hounds.” * 

* The Last of the Fairies. 'Bj P. Jamer, Bsq., with Rlustrations team. He- 
signs of John Gilbert, engraved by Hem^ VicStsAy. Pkuty and Co., Londosu > 
t The Life at a Foxhcwid. By Jedm MAIw author (MT the ** Old English Qeo- 
tleman,’* with seven illiistrations on steeL B. Burst. 
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Wherefore do they go at all then, we should ask, to be called muffs, 
or to receive, according to the historians of Held exploits, occasional 
roproofs such as few men can put up with ? Be this as it may, Mr. Mills 
is learned in hounds. He narrates how they occasionally eat up one 
another, and sometimes, but that more rarely, eat up the whipper-in. He 
further, as the biographer of Ringwood, not only narrates some runs with 
a spirit that interests us as much as if we were participators in the thing 
itself, but he also unfolds in his canine reflections much concerning the 
treatment and training of hounds, which will be valuable information even 
to the initiated. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.* 

The regulations for the proposed Corps are drawn up so as to suit the 
general convenience of professional men ; four hours’ attendance at drill 
only in the week, out of a selection of thirty-six, is required for a few weeks 
till the member is efficient; and the subscription is but 31. per annum : the 
uniform being very simple, and estimated to cost about 61., so that at a 
very slight sacrifice of time and money, by the adoption of a similar plan 
every man in England who has the welfare of his country at heart may 
learn how to defend all that is most dear to him. 

It would be well, to avoid the chance of any catastrophe which might 
occur should we be attacked in our present unprepared state, that our 
countrymen in every town throughout the kingdom should at once imitate 
the example of the London Volunteers. Let them raise subscriptions, 
band together, select officers from among the retired military men in their 
neighbourhood, and at once send up their offers of service to the Go¬ 
vernment, or communicate with the mother association in London, and 
we will answer for it, that in the course of the spring, such a force will 
be prepared for action that peace may be insured, and the whole country 
may adopt the motto of the Queen’s Own Volunteer Rifle Corps, 

“ In Utrumque Paratus.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

A spLiENDiD table-book is BoydUsBookof Ballads, from the German. 
True, some of these ballads have already appeared in this country, but 
as in the case of Uhland’s beautiful poem, “ 'Che Dying Girl’s Sere¬ 
nade,” in a different dress. ** The Rhine” is, however, ffimiliar to most 
persons, and “ The Midnight ‘ Review” b, we suspect, of French not 
German origin; but still the collection contains many very pretty things, in 
tasteful versions, in highly ornamental typography, and with character¬ 
istic illustrations. Mr. James Willyams Grylls li^ embodied his spirited 
sketches of tropical sports and at) 3 usements in a little volume, with the 
old title of The Out-Stati(m; Launts in the Jungle. This amusing 
little book will most assurewy ttwet with a favourable reception. 

* Rifles and Regulations for the Vbrmation of a Volunteer Rifle Corps, which 
it is shall, with Her gracious permission, he denominated, “ The 

QueM'i Own Volunteer Rifle Corps.” Parker, Purnival, and Parker} OlUvier, 
P()|NiiIaU} and Bosworth, R^nt-street. 
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MONSIEUR GUIZOT. 

I.—THE KEVOLUTIONAKY 8TOBM. 

EtHEtoPs had just been struck by one of those extraordinary shocks- 
-which defy all the po-wers of foresight to provide against them. For 
century alter centuiy, the philosopher has not ceased to declaim on the 
mysterious inscrutability of the workings of Providence, and it has been 
as constantly ^e task of the historian to demonstrate the truth of what 
he taught j yet it requires now and then an event like that which has 
just taken place before our eyes to impress it upon us in present and deep 
conviction. It was but yesterday that Europe reposed mom one end to 
the other in apparent security, with no visible cause to threaten its gene¬ 
ral tranquillity; and now, without any foreseen cause, every European 
state is nlled with fears and apprehensions of no ordinary description. 
A powerful monarclly, strong in its resources, and busy in strengthening 
and extending its friendly tuliances with the nations around, has in on 
instant been changed to a democracy, internally wealc and confused, its 
external relations broken up, or regarded with suspicion, and even with 
terror. A few hours have sufficed to throw from the summit of pros¬ 
perity a great monarch, rich beyond the ordinary wealth of liis bro¬ 
ther sovereigns, surrounded by wise and able counsellors, with a numerous 
army at his beck, and happy in a promising family of princes and prin¬ 
cesses, to become an almost penniless wanderer, shrinking from the gaze 
of his own countiymen, and seeking shelter in the hospitality of a foreign 
land. Pi-inces and princesses, friends, counsellors, are in a moment 
divided and scattered to the four points of heaven, m|d the throne, of 
which they were the ornaments ana support, is levelleawith the dust^ to 
be trodden under foot by the very lowest of those who bowed before it. 

We have seen such catastrophes produced by the disasters of long and 
sanguinary wars, or the result of a continued reign of oppression and 
tyranny ; but in the great and sudden revolution which has just taken 
place m France neither of these causes ^existed. The government of 
Louis Philippe has been mild and patriotic, frvourable to the development 
of the national resources, and of that true national gloiy which consists 
in being respected and trusted by other nations ; the commercial pros¬ 
perity of France has been rapidly increasing; its industiy has oeen 
encouraged; the patronage shown to literature, sdence, and art, had 
made it a model for the rest of Europe; the social condition of the 
people was everywhere improving; and constitutional liberty was every 
day better understood hy the nnddle and higher classes, and thus 
coming more firmly established. But unqmet pe^le were also busy in* 

. stilling the poison of political discontent into willing ew, and ^e 
of evil had spread maely among that class of the peculation where it is ^ 
most (fifficttit to provide against its effects. The encroachments of the 
ifpn/.—VOL. LZZZII. NO. CCGXXVIZr. 2 D 
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' crown had been effectually put a stop to in 1830; the danger then lay on 
the other side, and the history of France during the last eighteen years 
has been that of a continual struggle between constitutional liberty and 
a turbulent revolutionary spirit,,which, by unforeseen events, has for a 
moment gained the mastery, and has at once overthrown the constitution 
of the country, and £^ocated the whole frame o£ society, in one of the 
most important members of the great European confederacy. It is a 
fearful state of things to contemplate, and one which must, by its para¬ 
mount importance, absorb for some time public attention even in this 
country, to the exclusion of almost every other subject; the more so since 
England has become the haven of refuge for the fugitives. For we have 
now amongst us nearly all those who have so long and so firmly pro¬ 
tected the institutions of their country against the encroachments of 
unprovoked revolutionary violence—both the court, and the king, and 
the ministers are here, and among these no single name excites greater 
interest and sympathy, both for his own greatness, for the prominent 
part he has acted in the late events, and for the greater personal danger 
from which be has escaped, than Monsieur Guizot. During the few days 
while we were ignorant of his fate, people in London inquired for news 
of the statesman as earnestly as though he had been a friend or a 
relative. 

This feeling, however, although so widely prevalent, has not saved 
the ex-minister of France from the bitter attacks o^a considerable por¬ 
tion of the English press ; and many of the journals of the day continue 
to hold him up to popular odium, as the reckless champion of illiberal 
governments, or as a man who obstinately persisted in a senseless system, 
witliout the experience or foresight to carry it out. These are the cries 
of prejudice with regard to the past, or of blindness with regard to the 
significant language of the present. The events which are now rapidly 
passing before us, so fuU of deep and fearful meaning, must already have 
opened the eyes of ntost of the advocates of the French Revolution of 
1848 in this country ; and perhaps we may assist in strengthening the 
conviction which these events carry with them, by our slight historical 
review of what j^ccded it. 

n. —MONSIEUR GUIZOT BEFORE 1830. 

Few men have been so nearly connected with all the great political 
convulsions which have agitated France rince the last century, as M. 
Guizot. Bom at Nlmes, in 1787, of an old Protestant family, he was 
hut an infant when the first revolution burst over his country, and his 
father, an advocate in that city, perished on the scaffold, a victim of the 
popular ferocity of that fearful period. His mother, who still lives to 
share, Rfber an interval of half« century, in this new flight from revo- 
lutionaiy resentment, retired >rith lier child to Geneva, and there he pur¬ 
sued ritose youthful studies which laid the foundation of future celebrity. 
Be retucned, while still y^ung, to his native country, and distinguished 
himself by his literary activity during the later years of the empire. 

la. 1814, the Bourbons were restored to the throne, and then M. 
(^lot was first brought into the ministry, with his friend the Ahh6 
Sfontesquieu, tmder whom he to<^ place as under-secretary of state (or, 
■« it was ihen termed ki Fnnce, $ecretaire ginirai) for the Interior. 
When a new revolution, pocoduoed by the re^'aftpearaace of Napoleon, again 
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drove the jBoinboiis into exUe, and the great <d:geot of imoitilatiQa seemed 
to be who ^uld fvst desert the sovereign to whom tiiej had so recently 
sworn aU^iance and promised devotion, the uudetHiecff^aKy of the 
Interkur osotinned fitithiid to the nrinciples he had espoused; he remaiimd 
at Bsris tiH towards the end of tne Hundred J>ays, when, the r^um of 
Louis XVHL bdi^ already foreseen, he went to the king at Ghmit, to 
convey to him ibe advice constitutional Boyalists and to de« 

elare to him the ameliorations which that party oonsdered to ‘bo 
necessary in the charter. Wlren the fate of Napoleon had been 
finally decided by the battle of Waterloo, and the king returned td 
Paris, M. Guizot took oiHco again, and from this time tiU lfi20 he 
continued to act with the government as under*secretary of Justice, and as 
counsellor of state, and it was his influence and devotion to the cmase 
of constitutional monarchy which contributed most to give the coropara- 
tively liberal character that distinguished the earlier years of the reign 
of the new king. Uis exertions chiefly led to the estahhshment in 
France of the liberty of the press and the trial by jury, and to the reform 
of the electoral system which was accomplished in 1817. The principle 
upon which the latter was then, established was identical with tlie one 
, consecrated in England by the Reform Bill, namely, the fixing a limit of 
general franchise so low as to include all the intelligence the coimtry 
and that portion of the population which represented its political inte¬ 
rests, and to exclude that moss whose voice was most likely to be influ¬ 
enced by corruption or by ignorance. A variety of circumstances, which 
distinguish the state of society in the two countries, caused this franchise 
to include a smaller number of electors than come within a timilar plan 
in £n|;land. 

In i 820, the internal policy of France landerwent a total change, and 
the government was placed in the hands of the ultra-aristocratic party 
and the clergy. The liberal party was now in disgrace, and from this 
date until 1830, M. Guizot again devoted himself to lileraiy pursuits. As 
professor of history in what was then called the Ecole Nm'roale, be con¬ 
tinued during two years to deliver a course of lectures on the history of 
France, which were already laying the foundation of that gp’and school of 
historical literature and research which has since extended itself oyer 
Europe. But M. Guizot’s liberal views of history were as distasteful to 
the Jesuits, who then ruled in France, as Victor Cousin's doctrines in 
[diilosophy, and the lectures of the two professors were placed under in¬ 
terdict at the same time in f822. Instead of being silenced by this act 
of persecution, the professor of history threw himself with redoubled 
energy upon literature, and besides bein^ connected with several journals 
of influence, he produced,^ daring this period, some of his most imp<n'lant 
works. His “ Essays on the History of France/’ from the fifth to the 
tenth century, excited considerable attentiem. It was during this period, 
also, that M. Guizot laboured to make his countrymen better acquainted 
with the history and literature of Englaad,, as a step towards effacing 
those old international prejudices which had so long formed an obstacle 
to any coidial fitiendship or alliance between the two countries. One of 
hh publications, undertaken with this object, was a new translation of 
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tory of tlfo Engli^ Revolution,” which extends to the death of Cbariea L ; 
the continoatien of Uiia work was hiterrapted by political events. 
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During the whole period of which we are now speaking, M. Guizot 
acted firmly with the Opposition to the government, W in an opposition 
strictly constitutional and legal, having no connexion whatever with the 
secret societies which have scarcely ever ceased to exist in France, or with 
their plots. He also assisted the cause of constitutional liberty with his 
pen in many ways ; and four pamphlets, published with the object of sup* 
porting these hberal views, commanded especial attention.—1. “Du 
Gouvernement de la France depuis la Restauration 2. “ Des moyens 
de Gouvernement et d’Opposition dans I’etat de la France3. “ Des 
Conspirations et de la Justice Politique 4. “ De la Peine de Mort en 
Mati^re Politique.” 

M. Guizot was restored to his professorship of history in the April of 
1827, and he then commenced that series of lectures on the history of 
European society which were rendered so attractive by the novelty and 
profundity, of their views, as well as by the eloquence with wMch these 
were enforced. Many of his numerous audiences still remember them 
with feelings of delight. These lectures, as far as they went, were sub¬ 
sequently published collectively, and form the two works so celebrated 
throughout Europe under the title of “ The History of Civilisation in 
Europe” and “ The History of Civilisation in France.” They were cut 
short by a new political convulsion. 

m.—THE KEVOLUTION OF 1830. 

The court since 1820, under Louis XVIII., and still more under 
Charles X., had been making rapid strides on the road to arbitrary power, 
and was breaking down one after another all the fences which the resto¬ 
ration seemed to have raised round the constitution. The Liberal party 
looked upon the different ministries since the date just mentioned as so 
many attempts at effecting a counter revolution, which should liberate the 
throne from the conditions of the charter of 1814, At last, the ministry 
of the Prince de Polignac, het^ess of the discontent which prevailed 
throughout the country, and of the threatening character whicn it had 
already'assumed, seemed resolved to set at defiance all opposition, how¬ 
ever constitutional in form or objects. It was found impossible with 
the system of election established in 1817 to procure a parliament which 
would consent to any imconstitutional encroaenments of the crown; and 
the partisans of the measures which the latter was then pursuing tnlked 
openly of the necessity of abolishing the systbm of election. They ap¬ 
peared even to hold out threats of governing without parliaments. The 
Opposition journals spoke out bdldly in defence of the constitution, and 
the ministers commenced a persecution of the press.* The public agitation 
increased, and every thing threatened a great catastrophe ; yet the king 
and his ministers persisted in their blindness. In March, 1830, when 
Charles X. met a parliament in which the Opposition had a decided 
majority, the king’sg^pening speech spoke of that Opposition as malevo¬ 
lent and i^ifidious ; and a lew days after, without allowing it to proceed 
to business the king prorogued tne Chi^ber with the well-understood 
intention of dissolving it as soon as he had taken measures to secure the 
election of one more pliant to his will. A portion of the ministerial press 
openly recommended that the executive should take all power Into its 
own bands, tiiat it should abolish the existing electoral system, and that 
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s new one should be established, in which all the electors were to be imo 
mediately dependent on the court. 

Without at first going the whole length of these recommendations, the 
king and his ministers prepared for a system of interference and intimi* 
dation in the elections on such a scale as was, perhaps, never practised on 
a similar occasioit, if we except what seems now to be going on under 
** the Republic.** All the prefects of departments who were suspected of 
not being sufficiently devoted to cany out the views of the cabinet, were 
dismissed, and instructions were issued to use every influence, and even to 
put in practice every sort of trickery, to secure a return of none but royalist 
deputies, and then, in the middle of May, the Chamber was dissolved. The 
prefects and their inferior agents did the work of the government with 
which they were charged by the king’s ministers without an^ hesitation, 
yet the court party was completely defeated, and the Opposition majority 
in the new parliament was much greater than before. Instead of yielding 
to this significant demonstration, the language of the ministerial organs 
w'as more violent than ever, and the intention of the king to govern by 
his own will was publicly hinted at. They talked of the insolence of 
parliaments that pretended to curb the authority of the crown, and spoke 
of the charter, by which the sceptre of the restoration was held, as no 
longer binding. The Opposition journals defended the constitution with 
warmth, and the press was attacked as an incendiary to rebellion. 

The new parliament, though called for the 3rd of August, never met 
under Charles X. On the 25th of July the king signed three memo* 
rable ordinances ; the first destroyed the liberty of the press ; the second 
dissolved the new parliament before it had met; the third prescribed a 
new mode of election, by which the deputies were to be such only as would 
be agreeable to the court. These ordinances appeared in the Moniteur 
on the morning of the 26th of July. They amounted to an abrogation 
of the constitution of the country ; it was a declaration of war to the 
knife against all opposition, and as such the challenge was accepted, for 
there was a universal determination to resist. The deputies of the Oppo¬ 
sition who were in Paris held a meeting the same day, and towards even¬ 
ing the agitation in Paris was rapidly increasing. The first open resist¬ 
ance was made by the newspaper proprietors, who refused to obey the 
ordinances on account of their unconstitutional character, and on the 27th 
they were visited with the punishment threatened for disobedience. This 
was the signal for an insurrection of the populace, which soon became 
general; and during the two following days the struggle between the 
people and the soldiers was carried on with unabated fury, until the rCf 
stored branch of the Bourbons was hurled* from the throne, of which it bad 
deliberately violated the constitutional bonds. Within a few days after 
the promulgation of the ordinances, the ministers who had signed them 
were in custody as criminals. 

The deputies in Paris had again metonthe^Tth of July, and they con¬ 
tinued to hold freduent meetings at the houses ef one d(phe other during the 
troubles of the following days. M. Guizot was one of this small section of 
the legal representatives of the nation, and his example of edmness and 
moderation amid the perils with which they were surrounded, contributed 
not a little to give confidence to the others. It was he who drew up 
nearly all their acts and resolutions. At the meeting of the 27th, whim 
was held at the house of Casimir Perier, the number of deputies present 
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amounted to thirty-two. Men were killed in the etreet before the house 
during the time they were assembled. They met next morning in the 
house of M. Audrey de Puyraveau, when the number was reduced to 
twenty. It was at this meeting that the inedectual attempt was made to 
open negotiations with the court, with the object of putting a stop to 
the bloodshed which was going on in the capital. The king, in s^e of 
all warnings, remained obstinate. M. Guizot drew up the “declara¬ 
tion” of the deputies, which was brought forward at this meeting, and 
which was finally ag^ed to at another meeting in the afternoon. At a 
third meeting, held at night, only a dozen deputies reached the appointed 
place, for the war between the insurgents and the troops was then at its 
greatest violence. The house warf, as usual, guarded by strong bodies of 
the populace, for, besides the inevitable dangers attendant on such a tur¬ 
bulent scene, orders had been given by the government .to seize upon the 
persons of the Opposition deputies who attended these meetings. The 
latter now determined to assume the direction of the popular movement 
and to risk their lives on the result; and they only separated at midnight 
to meet again the next morning (July 29) at Lafitte’s. That day decided 
the contest in favour of the populace. 

There was a considerable party who, finding the power for the moment 
in the hands of the mob, would have taken advantage of the popular 
victory to proclaim a Republic, and thus hurry the country into the same 
disasters with which it is threatened at present. But the men who had 
taken the lead in the movement, and who had been unwilling to proceed 
to the last extremities so long as there remained any hope of inducing the- 
king to listen to moderatiop, had rallied round the constitution of their 
country to defend it, and not to destroy it, and, when it was secured, 
they conceived that the work was ended. They had relieved France from 
the tyranny of the crown, and they now stepped forward to rescue it 
from the violence of the mob. They insured the triumph of moderation 
by recalling into existence the National Guard, which, being chiefly com¬ 
posed of people of the middle class in society, who understood the neces¬ 
sity of public tranquillity, formed a counterpoise to the sudden power of 
the populace. It was M. Guizot who drew up the proclamation an¬ 
nouncing the success of the Revolution, and recommending the choice 
of the Duke of Orleans as king. The majority of the intelligent classes 
approved of the choice, and the constitution of France was allowed to 
proceed immediately in its usual working, without having received any 
injury, either from the encroachments of the crown on one side, or from 
the violence of the revolutionary^ spirit on the other. 

The latter party, however, remained disappointed and gloomy, and 
made severtJ attempts to recover the superiority it had held for a moment^ 
which led to disorders in some parts of the country^ and to the formaticm 
of a number of secret societies and clubs of a dangerous tendency. 

On the 1st of Aujgwt, 1930, M. Guizot was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, in a cabi4^ composed of the most respeetalde leaders of the 
formw. Opposition. He began with a determined resistance to the revolu- 
tionaty spirit which had manifested itself, and one of his first acts was to 
supply the Mlitical clubs. The mob demanded clamorously that 
the ministers of Charles X. should be brought to the scaffold; and it was 
Guizot*8 Ixdd and generous advocacy of the primd{de in stipp^ df 
which he had formerly written, that polit^ offences should not be visited 
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mOi death, that by diBappointing the thirst for blood, first rendered him 
unpopular. The cabinet was, however, not unanimous in these senti¬ 
ments of moderation and resistance to the democratic movement; and 
the contrary principles gaining for a moment the upper hand, M. Guizot 
resigned on the 3ra of November, along with the Due de Broglie, Caeimir 
Perier, General Sebastian!, the Count Mole, &c., after having held office 
only three months. 

IV.—MOHSIEUa GUIZOT AS MINISTER OF STATE. 

The party which advocated the policy of listening to tho clamours of 
the mob, by which in fact they were supported, was now for a while in 
power } but the continued antagonism between conservatism as regarded 
the constitution, and republicanism (for those were in reality the two 
contending principles in the state), made it difficult to form a minislry of 
any degree of stability or efficiency. M. Guizot, whose three months in 
1830 may be considered as little more than a provisional ministry, con¬ 
tinued to uphold in the Chamber of Deputies the cause of resistance and 
order within, and of peace without, and was the uniform supporter of Casi- 
mir Perier, until the autumn of 1832, when this policy gained the ascen¬ 
dency. In the new cabinet formed on the 11th of October, 1832, he 
was named Minister of Public Instruction, which office he held (with the 
brief interruption from February 26, to September 6, 1836) till the 15th 
of April, 1837. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is an important division of the 
government, and has to deal with some of the most delicate questions in 
tho] internal policy of the country. When M. Guizot entered dpon it, 
many of its branches were in great confusion, and had been long neglected 
or mismanaged ; but his accession to power opened a new epoch for litera¬ 
ture, science, and education in France. The encouragement which he 
gave to the development of learning and knowledge, and the discernment 
and impartiality with which it was given, were things quite new in that 
country. One of his first acts as minister was to re-establish by a royal 
ordinance, dated the 26th of October, 1832, the old Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in the History of France, which had been abolished 
in 1802 by Napoleon, then First Consul, as dangerous to the government 
on account of its free discussion of political questions. By tho law re¬ 
lating to primary instruction, passed on the 28th of June, 1833, he 
insult the foundation of a school in every commune in the kin^om, 
and provided the necessary funds for its support. In 1834 he established 
the grand Historical Commission attach^ to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Paris, and supported by branch commissions throughout 
the country, which laid the foundation for that eminence in historical and 
archaoological science for which France has since become so remarkable. 

These were the three more prominent acts of M. Guizot as Minister of 
Public Instruction ; bis administration, as we have j|pt stated, ended m 
1837, on the breaking up of the Conservative cabinet, which was again 
followed by several short-lived ministries of different colours, while be 
remained altogether out of office. His return, at least partially, to his fa<k 
vourite literary pursuits, was marked in 1839"by the appearance of his “ Lffis 
of WashingtoQ,’* which, though but a comparatively bnef essay, attracted 
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much notice that it was immediately translated in England and Germany. 
On the 10th of February, 1840, M, Guizot was sent as ambassador to 
London, for the purpose of labouring to preserve a good understanding 
between thetwo countries amid the difficulties attendant on our policy in 
the East. The ffivourable impression which he then made personaUy in 
this country is remembered everywhere. He was recalled suddenly and 
unexpectedly to join in a new cabinet, when the rash policy of M. Thiers 
had nearly produced a European war. From the 29th of October, 1840, 
to the 23rd of February, 1848, while holding the ministry of foreign 
affairs, M. Guizot has been virtually prime minister of France, although 
Marshal Soult held the nominal premiership. M. Guizot succeeded 
to the latter as president of the council in 1847. 

During this long period—much longer than any ministry had hitherto 
been able to sustain its ground since the Revolution of 1830—M. Guizot 
persevered in one uniform policy of supporting constitutional order and 
resisting the revolutionary spirit which ambitious and designing people 
were labouring to spread among the lower and even among the middle 
classes. With this object he raised up tlie Conservative party in the 
Chamber of Deputies; and the strength of that party among the better 
classes of society in France is fully demonstrated by the fact that two suc¬ 
cessive general elections—in 1842 and 1846—gave it a large mmority in 
the Chamber. This policy was indeed, the only one which assured the sta¬ 
bility of the throne of Louis Philippe, and as a safeguard against the dangers 
with which that policy was likely to be threatened on the event of the king’s 
demise, the law of the regency was passed on the sudden death of the Duke 
of Orleans. During the whole of the period of which we are now speaking, 
the national riches and prosperity were advancing rapidly; extensive 
public works, executing in all parts of France, railways, roads, monuments, 
furnished a sufficient proof of this; and during late -years the public 
revenue was regularly progressing with an annual augmentation of about 
a million sterling. All these were advantages derived from the general 
and individual security that was beginning to be felt throughout France 
under a free constitutional government. This security had just been 
increased by the final reduction of Algiers and capture of Abd-el-Kader, 
which had at least taken away one element that might interrupt the 
peace of the foreign relations or the country. 

The foreign relations of a country are naturally those which can hardly, 
under any circumstances, be looked upon among neighbouring states, 
whether friendly or hostile, without a division of opinion, inasmuch as, 
some way or other, they must affect conflicting Interests. A principal 
aim of M. Guizot’s foreign policy was evidently to strengthen the con¬ 
stitutional throne of 1830. Within a short period after his accession to 
power, he succeeded in restoring the good understanding with the rest of 
Europe which had been gravely compromised under the ministry that 
preceded him ; and in spite of a number of serious difficulties in the mu¬ 
tual relations of France and England, arising from the question of the 
right of visit, the affair of* Otaheite, the war with Morocco, and, more 
especially, the Spanish marriages, they have all been arranged in a 
pacific manner, and M. Guizot has laboured with success to preserve the 
friendly relations between the two countries. We believe that he regarded 
the Spanish alliance chiefly as a new safeguard to the constitutional mo¬ 
narchy existing in France. 
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V. — THE EEVOtUTION OF 1848. 

Foe eighteen years the party which was disappointed in its hopes of 
establishing a republic in 1830 has never ceasea to agitate the masses 
against the government of Louis Philippe. The political clubs were sup" 
pressed, but they gave place to a multitude of secret societies, which wmw 
equally, if not more dangerous in their tendency, because the secresy of 
their movements made it more difficult to provide against them. Some 
of those which were less cautious in their proceedings were from time to 
time detected and put down, but others managed to keep out of the reach 
of the authorities. It was their action on society wmch produced so 
many attempts on the life of the king, as well as a number of scattered 
and partial insurrections. Their field of action was most extensive among 
the lower orders; and the revolutionary spirit which has so long been 
characteristic of the French populace was now combined with wild Uto¬ 
pian schemes of a change in the social relations which could not fail to 
flatter and seduce the working classes, in a country where the operatives 
are far more accustomed to entertain and discuss such theoretical questions; 
than in England. The specious doctrines of “ communism,” and other 
such like schemes, which were ostensibly to place the operative classes on 
an equality with, but in reality to make them masters over, the other 
orders, were spreading widely through that portion of society in France 
which they promised more especially to benefit. Persons were found, in¬ 
deed, among the more intelligent classes, weak enough to believe that 
such schemes would benefit society; and there were others, too wise to 
be deceived in this respect, who took up the cause merely as an instru¬ 
ment for gratifying their personal ambition. 

It was this which gave its dangerous character to the Opposition in 
France. In outward appearance constitutional, its concealed and ulti¬ 
mate object was to overthrow the constitution then existing ; it was the 
mob of Paris for which th^ were working, and this was perfectly well 
known even to those who had themselves no intention of going so far, 
but who engaged this dangerous ally in the vain belief that when, by its 
assistance, they had succeeded in bringing themselves into power, they 
would be able to control its further operations. 

That portion of society which chiefly possessed an interest in the pre¬ 
servation of order and national security, felt in general the necessity of 
resisting this movement from below, and showed this sentiment by their 
support of the government, which, in the constitutional body to which 
the welfare of me state was more especially intrusted, had a continued 
and substantial majority. Thus the revolutionary Opposition found 
that, with the increasing prosperity of^ their country, their strength 
became diminished. 

From this moment the extreme Opposition took precisely the same 
position with regard to the constitution which had been occupied by 
Charles X. when he was deprived of the throne. In the one case, the 
king demanded a parliament which should act in obedience to bis own 
will; when he could not obtain this, in the ordinary course of elections, 
he tried to subvert the legitimate operations of the electoral system; and 
finding this also unavailable, he determined to abolish, by force, ^e 
electoral system itself, and with it, of course, the constitution. Tile 
revolutionary Opposition under the reign of Louis Philippe demanded 
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in the same way a Chamber, whieh should not be a calmly deliberative 
assembly, but one that would act tmder their control and carry out only 
their views ; when they could not obtain this under the free action of the 
constitution, they clamoured for an electoral ndbnn, by which they meant 
an alteration of the constitution that should throw the right of electing 
almost entirely into the hands of those who were under their own influ¬ 
ence and guidance; this not being granted, they resolved to obtain it by 
force, even to the destruction of the constitution. The arbitrary monarcn 
and the arbitrary moh aimed equally at tyrannising over France ; each 
in its way had recourse to coercion, but wh^ the former was hindered 
from doing by the Revolution of 1830, has been at length effected by tho 
latter in the Revolution of 1848. 

The electoral system was no grievance, unless it be a grievance to 
confine the possession of political power to that portion of the people 
which knows how to use it, and whose interest it is to use it for the 
vantage of the Commonwealth. It,was the same constituency wliich re¬ 
turned tho Chamber that so firmly resisted the encroachments of the crown 
under Charles X., except that the franchise had been considerably ex¬ 
tended after the events of 1830; and it was not likely, therefore, that it 
would now choose a Chamber that would betray the interests of the coun¬ 
try under Louis PhiUppe. But the demand for electoral reform was the 
most popular cry that had yet been raked by the Opposition ; and many 
joined in it without perceiving the real end at which its violent supporters 
aimed. In every country it is tlie same—constant agitation wfil inva¬ 
riably produce converts, whether the object be good or bad. 

In the same manner, personal attacks, incessantly repeated, seldom fall 
in the end to draw odium upon those against whom they are directed. 
The abuse with which the Opposition journals for eighteen years loaded 
the name of M. Guizot, was unbounded. He had been from the first the 
most persevering and tlie most energetic supporter of the constitution of 
his country—a main bulwark of the throne which had been confirmed and 
established in 1830, and even his unexceptionable character for probity 
and public virtue seemed only to render him more obnoxious to the multi¬ 
tude, because it added to his moral force. Knowing perfectly well what 
the Opposition really aimed at, he determined to stand by the throne and 
the king he had so long supported, to the last. He refused to bend before 
the damour for electoral reform, because, in the first place, he believed 
that it was not necessary, and because he saw ^rfectly well that it would 
tmm to the profit, not of constitutional opposition, but of revolutionary, 
anarchy. At the same time, be announced his willmgness to take the 
Sttlje^t into consideration at a futiun period, providing the Conservative 
party could agree on the question. The obstinacy with which M. Guizot 
has been cha^^, was not an unwillingness to listen to any reasonable 
demands, but a determination not to surrender up to popular violence 
what it WM hk most sacred duty to defend. 

M. Gumot was perfectly, well aware that at the same time, ai^ before 
this questioa of reform vsas so violently a^tated, the revolutionists were 
preparing tor a desperate attempt to oversow the exbting constitotion, 
and esti&ish a republic in its dace; it was even known wat the death 
of liouis PhiBp|ie was the period whieh had been fixed upon in the secret 
Bods^es for ^king the decisive ldow> agmnst whieh event the govaxor 
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ment had taken vhat measures of securitj it eoukl. That period, it iras 
supposed, could not be very remote; but whether the agitation rite 
rerorm banquets had any reference to it, we are not prepa^ to stt^. It 
appears to us, however, quite clear, in spite of all that has bemi sud to 
the contrary, that these reform banquets were essential^ seditious meet¬ 
ings, and, in the position of parties, dangoroiits to ^e tranquillity and 
safety of the state, especially when they were to be held in the capitritk 
The g^emment, itnwilling to have even the appearance of trespassing 
upon the liberty of the subject, as long as the danger did not seem 
seribus, allowed them to take place in the provinces without interfering; 
but it felt obliged to prevent the monster banquet at Paris, on account 
of the grave consequences which it was foreseen must arise from it. The 
Opposition itself can hardly have expected that it would pass without 
seriously disturbing the peace of the metropolis ; intended, however, as a 
threat, it could not be too menacing. In the end, the minister came to 
an understanding with the Opposition, to bring the question of the 
legality of the banquets, on which they placed so much stress, before a 
court of justice for decision; and it was not till the committee of the 
Parisian banquet had issued a proclamation, giving directions for a grand 
manifestation, in terms which its most violent advocates in the Chamber 
did not venture to avow, and which were both dangerous to the peace of 
the capital, and a usurpation on the legal power of the state, that he 
found it necessary to forbid it altogether. 

The result is but too well known. For two or three days before the 
determination of the ministers to forbid the banquet, the agitation had 
been going on; and on Tuesday, the 22nd of February, the day fixed by 
the committee for holding it, the mob of Paris beg^n to assemble in a 
riotous manner. The government looked forward to disturbances, and 
had made preparations for repressing them. On the morning of the 
22nd, M. Guizot left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and passed that and 
the following day at the Ministry of the Interior, from v/hence were issued 
all the orders against the insurrection of the populace. The Opposition 
however, had not itself expected, that on this occasion the disturbance 
would have assumed so decisive a character; and we are enabled to state 
from the highest authority, that on the morning of the 23rd of February, 
nothing indicated that the revolutionary party had changed its intention 
of waiting for the death of Louis Philippe as the period for its attempt on 
the constitution. But the king showed hesitation at a fatal moment; 
and the announcement of petitions for electoral reform, signed by the 
National Guards, decided Louis Philippe at 2 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of Wednesday the 23rd), to change’his ministry, in the belief that 
his would effectually appease the discontented Parisians. There is every 
reason to believe that it was the dismissal of the cabinet which, takcip as 
a proof of the weakness of the crown, decided the revolutionary parly to 
display its whole force and strike the definitive blow for which it had 
been long preparing. The king sent for the. Count Mole, who, in the 
night between the 23rd and the 24th, declined undertaking the formation 
of a new cabinet. During the nigfht the king had an interview with M]. 
Guizot, and then he sent ^ M. Tniers, who, with Odilon Barrot, under¬ 
took readily to form a ministry and restora the capital to tranquillity; 
but they demanded as a preliminary step that orders should be im« 
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mediately sent to Marshal Bugeaud to cease from employing any force 
against the mob, promising that they would appease the latter by 
persuasion, and by their own influence. The troops, who might 
We preserved the throne and ocmstitution, were thus restrained fimm 
action; while almost the only persuasion employed by the new ministers 
to silence the mob consisted m placarding on the wall a proclama¬ 
tion announcing that the *king had dismissed his old ministers, and 
charged them with the formation of a cabinet. Paris was thus at once 
thrown into the hands of the revolutionary party, and the troops having 
been once countermanded, they could no longer be brought to act with 
efficiency, but seemed to have allowed themselves to be borne on with 
the irresistible course of events. M. Guizot saw the king for the last 
time in Paris at half-past nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th, when 
there was no thought of abdication. But within three or four hours 
Louis Philippe, deserted by those who had now undertaken to support 
him, was obliged to secure his personal safety by a hasty flight. The re¬ 
mark which the English journals put into the king’s mouth on his land¬ 
ing in England, that the French people had deposed Charles X. for 
attacking the Charter, while he was now driven away for defending it, is 
strictly true—the constitution, which was saved by the revolutionof 1830, 
had been destroyed by the revolution of 1848. 

After quitting the king on the mornmg of the 24th, M. Guizot re¬ 
turned to the Ministry of the Interior, and remained firm at his post of 
duty until about twelve o’clock, when a body of five or six thousand of 
the insurgents burst in, and he was obliged to seek refuge in the house 
of a friend. lie there remained concealed six days, without any com¬ 
munication with the exterior. 


VI.—THE FLIGHT. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected w'ith the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, was the extraordinary mystery which for some days enve¬ 
loped the fate of the fugitives. The king, his family, and his ministers, 
suddenly disappeared, and nobody could even guess the route they had 
taken. Nearly all that was known of Louis Philippe for a week after his 
disappearance was, that he had proceeded from Paris to St. Cloud ; and 
so completely were people in ignorance of his subsequent movements, that 
he was reported almost at the same time in the newspapers to have been 
drowned in the Channel, to have been dead of chagrin in France, and to 
have been alive and well at Brussels. As to M. Guizot, according to these 
same journals, he seemed to have succeeded in solving an old and difficult 
problem of one person being im five or six different places at the same 
time. We are enabled to give the particulars of their escape from the 
most unquestionable authority. 

iSouis Philippe was more unfortunate than Charles X in this, that 
having sought his only personal defence in the protection of his own sub¬ 
jects, he had no strong body of foreign guards to cover his retreat. When 
he found that his palace was on the point of being invaded by an infuriated 
populace, he made instant preparations to quit it and to leave Paris. 
The, ,royal party, consisting of the king and queen, the Duchess of 
N^(^qurs and her children, and the Duchess of Coburg and her children, 
doB^ded from the palace of the Tuileries into the garden, and 
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iivuted 'within the railings looking on the Place de la Concorde 
for the arrival of their carriage. Th% however, was detained by 
an unexpected acddent, for one of his piqoeurs and three of the 
horses had been killed by the populace, before it could leave the court 
of the Tuileries. The news of this disaster perhaps made the king’s 
flight more precipitate } he called for two bronghams, tvhich happenedi 
to be standing on the place for hire, and, entering into one with a part 
of his family, and placing the rest in the other, he drove off in all haste in' 
St Cloud. His retreat was protected fimt by a detachment of cavalry 
and a party of artilleiy, which occupied the alley and the place, and 
another party of cuirassiers served him as an escort on the way to St. 
Cloud. The king at thb time was without any money on his person } 
for, in his hurried departure from the Tuileries, he had forgotten to take 
a sum of about 12,000 francs in gold which was deposited in his secre¬ 
taire, One of his officers, however, who subsequently joined him, hap¬ 
pened to have 1000 francs in his pocket, which he immediately handed 
to his royal master. 

From St. Cloud the royal family went to Versailles, and thence to* 
Trianon; and then, having disguised themselves as well as they could, 
they proceeded by an ordinaiy conveyance to Dreux, undetermined as 
yet to which point on the coast they should direct their steps. The 
Dukes of Nemours and Montpensier had now joined them, but quitted 
them again to take a separate route, and arrived in England before them. 
The royal party remained at Dreux that night, and next day the king 
resolved that they should proceed to one of his forests, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Evreux, for the purpose of consulting with the steward 
of his property there, a man in whom he placed great confidence. 
This was Friday, the 25th of February. When they arrived there, they 
found that the steward was absent, having gone upon bufiness to Evreux; 
upon which a messenger was sent in search of him, and the whole party 
sought a temporary refuge in a farm-house by the road-side, the inmates 
of which, entirely ignorant of the quality of their guests, gave up to 
them two private rooms. This farm-house proved in the sequel a second 
Boscobel. When the steward arrived, ho had a private interview with 
the king, in which he strongly recommended him to trust himself to the 
loyalty of the farmer in whoso house he was a guest, for he was well 
known for his warm attachment to his person and government. 

The farmer was immediately called in and presented to the king, who 
found in him all the devotion which he had been led to expect; the royal 
fugitives remained in his house in perfect security, until they had resolved 
on the direction in which it appeared safest fo continue their flight. The 
farmer s offer to be their guide was willingly accepted, and as the king had 
a friend on the coast of Grasse, above Honfleur, in whom he could place 
confidence, it was determined to proceed thither. The principal difficulty 
lay in finding any kind of conveyance across the country, for the distance 
was upwards of thirty leagues; but the farmer; had mraself some very 
strong horses, with which he offered to try to go the whole distance 
without changing. In order not to excite suspicion in the country 
through which they had to pass, the royal party was divided into three. 
The king, with one of his grandchildren and the farmer, went first in ft 
kind of cabriolet belonging to^ the latter, and reached the coast with**' 
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out stoppage or accident. Taro or three hours after caibe the i|uee& 
and some others of the royal family; and a third earria|;e was equally 
successful in carrying to the place of rendezvous the remainder. At this 
place they found tWe was no ehance of meeting vdtii a vessel of any 
kind bound for England, and they, thmfore, proceeded to TrmiviUe, wlwre 
they remained two days and two nights, with no greater prospect of Suc¬ 
cess. At length they reached Honfleur, and there found a small 
steamer ready to start for Havre, on which, still preserving the strictest 
disg^uise, they obtained a passage. At Havre^ as it is weU Icaown, the 
king found one of the English steamers which Queen Victoria had sent 
to the coast for his use, should he arrive there, and, after a rough voyage, 
he landed with his family at Newhaven, in Sussex, on Friday, March 3rd. 
The Duke and Duchess of Coburg, the Duke of Nemours, and the 
Duchess of Montpensier, who had separated from them at an early stage 
of their journey, were already in London. 

The last of the royal family who left Paris was the Duchess of Orleans, 
who, on the disastrous Thursday which had driven her father-in-law from 
his throne, made an effort to recover it for her child, by throwing herself 
on the protection of the Chamber of Deputies, to which she went with her 
two children, the Count of Paris and. the Duke of Chartres, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Nemours. The Chamber was coufused and 
hesitated; Odilon Bardot made a feeble appeal for the heir to the 
throne, which only brought upon himself suspicions of being less 
warmly affected, than it was supposed, to the sovereignty of the 
moh. Other members called for the formation of a tempora^ and 
Provisional Government, which should take the responsibility off their 
shoulders; and the question was decided by the hostile irruption of the 
populace into the Chamber, whose gallantry did not extend so far as to 
show respect for princesses, and their attitude was so threatening, that the 
duchess and her party made their way through the crowd and escaped. 
After a journey, which was not quite so checquered with adventures as 
that of the king, she reached Ems, in Germany, with her two children, 
wearied and moneyless. 

The danger which threatened the ministers of the crown was doubtiess 
more real than that of the royal family, though it is difficult to say what 
might have happened even to the king, had he fallen into the hands of 
the mob, either in the capital or in the provinces. The threats were 
loudest against MM. Guizot and DuchStel. The latter, after having 
escaped from the Ministry of the Interior, disguised, and bearing a false 
passport, went direct in a post-chaise from Paris to Beauvais. As 
soon as he arrived at that City, he quitted the conveyance which had 
brought him, and turning off &om tlm direct route, he made his way 
across Normandy to Havre, wheore he embarked for Eu^and without 
meeting with any difficulty. But he found the country through which 
be passed full of a variety of rumours ; and when he entered a small town 
named Mcra, he was aip’ested by a body of rough fellows who called 
themselves the National Guard, aim who demanded a sight of his passport. 
After examining this, and finding, as far as they could judge, that all was 
r%ht, tdlowed him to pass; but they informed him that their reason 
him was, that two strangers had passed through the l;owa 
thv^ day before, who had not been examined, but who, they had sinoe 
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been tdd, were the Duke of Nemours ^nd M. Guizot; and they added, 
^at if diey had known it, they would immediately hare taken them into 
the middle of the street and snot them. 

M. Guizot we have left in safe concealment in the house of a finend in 
Parisy while a hundred n^rts were spread abroad as to the route which 
be had taken in his flig'ht^ which were in some instances apparently eon* 
firmed by the firieodly fictions of those who were anzious to prevent any sus> 
pcion.ot his being in Paris. One person, on his arrival in London, wrote 
lUdc to a correspondent in Pans that he had just met the president of the 
council in a street of the English capital. There was also a circumstantial 
l^ount that he bad been saved from the mob by a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, that he had been carried secretly to the country house of a 
friend near the coast of Normandy, and that be was there waiting incog- 
nito an opportunity to pass over into England. At Paris it was univer^- 
sidly believed that he was in London; while at London it was as generally 
supposed chat he was at Bi-ussels. 

In the midst of this uncertainty as to his fate, M. Guizot left his 
friend’s house without exciting any suspicions, onWednesday afternoon, the 
1st of March, and took his place in the railway-train to Brussels, where 
he arrived with no other hindrance than that caused by a difficulty 
of passing the river at Valenciennes, the populace having destroyed the 
bridge. From Brussels M. Guizot proceeded immediately by nulway to 
Ostend, where he embarked on an English steamer which landed him 
at Dover about mid-day on Friday, March 3, and he arrived in 
London the same afternoon. He there found his two daughters, who had 
arrived with their governess, on the previous day, and who had not seen 
or heard any intelligence of their father, except such as was conveyed by 
the ordinary newspapers, since the first outbreak of the insurrection in 
Paris. M. Guizot had removed his family from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to the house of a friend, where they were more s^ure] from 
danger or insult. After remaining till the tumults in the capital were some¬ 
what pacified, the two young ladies, accompanied by their governess, with 
no other luggage than they could carry in their hands, left the house, 
and, not daring to leave Paris publicly, made their way on foot through 
the town, and, unknown, were assisted over the barricades by the very 
men who had-so recently been vociferating vengeance against their father. 
When they got clear of the town they entered a public conveyance, 
which earned them to Senlia. There they took the railway, and pro¬ 
ceeded direct to Boulogne, where they passed over to Folkestone, and so 
immediately to London. They were followed in the space of a few days, 
first by their brother, and subsequently by their grandmother. 


VII,—THE EErUBI-IC AED ITS FBOSPECTS. 

France has at length obtitined ber much longed-for republic, and M. 
Guizot’s constitutional struggle is at an end. We have yet to see ex¬ 
emplified in that unhappy country the blessings of universal suffrage, 
and the advantages of national poverty and bankruptcy over national 
riches and prosperity. We have endeavoured to speak of the past in 
the light in which it will be viewed by the impartial historian at some 
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^tant period; the future is too full of uncertalntyi and the movement of 
events too rapid, to allow us to speculateT upon it. The picture is the 
more dark to our eyes, from the inextricable confusion of the present. 

In many of its characteristics totally dissimilar from the great Revolu* 
tion of the last century, the Revolution of 1848 has one point of resem¬ 
blance—the mob of Paris is again the despotic master of France, and it 
has only as yet shown more moderation than formerly, because it has met 
with less resistance. The old Revolution raised the lower classes on 
the ruins of an ancient, rich, and proud aristocracy, and thus gave them 
the power to tyrannise over the middle classes. The present Revolution 
is, in one of its points of view, a development, on an immense scale, of 
what occurred in the Flemish towns during the thirteenth century—the 
combination of the operatives to coerce and use the rest of society to their 
own advantage. The suddenness of the change makes it more difficult 
to foresee in what direction it will be carried, but it is advancing 
vrith no common rapidity. One day overthrew the throne of Louis 
Philippe; the next saw the previous leaders of the movement, Odi¬ 
lon Barrut and his party, who had been willing to stop at an inter¬ 
mediate point, thrown aside and neglected. A provisional govern¬ 
ment nominally rules France, but it is only at the beck of the populace, 
and by the toleration of the clubs ; it has only appeased them by 
making condition after condition, and promise after promise, none of which 
it can by any stretch of possibility fulBl, until these promises are becoming 
absolute absurdities. The members of this government, no doubt, expect 

to be continued in power by the result of the elections, but the moment 
must soon arrive when the mob will find their incapability to perform 
the conditions imposed upon them, and will turn them off ignominiously, 
to substitute more violent agents in their place. They appear, in fact, to 
be already undermined. It is hoped that the moderate party will be 
strong in the first republican chamber; but the mob of Paris is stronger 
than the chamber, and will enforce its obedience. The National Guard 
is already in disgrace, because it demanded that influence should be 
given to the bourgeoisie. The mob will have no class of society superior to 
itself; the interests of the “ ouvrier" alone are to be consulted; and who 
is there, as far as we can see at present, to coerce it. There are men 
among those who at present appear to rule the destinies of France, who 
are no doubt generous and humane ; but when the time comes, which it 
certainly wiU, that the mob of Paris demands victims, these men must 
either comply, or give up their places to those who are less scrupulous. 

Liberie! igaliti! fratermlx! Liberty in France is at present a 
mockery of the word. There h no liberty of the press; there is liberty 
neither of thought, nor of word, nor of action. Equality there appa¬ 
rently will be at last; but it is to be feared that it will be an equality of 
universal poverty and degradation, and many are the miseries and con¬ 
vulsion! through which France will have passed before that equality 
arrives. "What sort of fr/iternity it may bring with it, we dare- not 
preffict 
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Chapteb III. 

THOUGHTS UPON MATRIMONY—THT QUALITY BALL. 


It is a wonderfally obiiging 'world this if people did but know it. 
There are people quite as ready to deceive themselves as there can be 
others anxious to deceive them. How often do we see good-natured souls 
helping themselves on to disaster, aiding some enterprising youth in hb 
designs against themselves. In the grand game of matrimony there is no 
species of gullibility too gross to go down. Not only do the enamoured 
couple appear quite ** beside themselves,” but the whole connexion seem, 
to be carried away by a species of infatuation that renders them perfectly 
blind to what would be palpably apparent in the case of any one else. 
Old women never doubt that the man in hand is “ every thing 
could wish,”—a ten thousand a yearer in short. “ 'frue,” they will say 
to their organ of communication, for they all have their speaking trum¬ 
pets, through whom they send forth their manifestos, “ true, I may ap¬ 
pear to some to be acting imprudently, but I have good reason to know 
hem," &c., which, with a purse of the mouth, and a significant nod of the 
head, means he’s all right, and can stand inquiry. 

People like to encourage flirtations, they make a sort of ripple on. 
the calm ocean of society that serves them to talk about. ** Well how., 
are Captain Sash and Miss Dancewell getting on?” inquires old Mrs. Lum- 
berton, who, perhaps, has never seen either of them, but has depicted the 
pair in her mind’s eye. Then some officious busybody, knowing how the 
parents wish it to be, volunteers to get them information—particulars 
of the gentleman’s “ ways and means,” which is generally about as accu¬ 
rate as an auctioneer’s puff. 

^There is one peculiarity attending the hunt matrimonial, namely, that 
up to a certain point there is nothing too good for a man—that point 
missed—and there is nothing too bad. The same ears that imbibed the most 
wholesale fulsome flattery will suck in the most atrocious calumnies that 
ever were uttered. Then it is, “ O what an escape dear Angelina has had 1 
Can never be sufficiently thankful; will make me most suspicious and 
cautious in future;” and they immediately cast about for some one else to 
play the same game over again with. 

But we will descend from generalities to the parties introduced at the 
delightful watering-place of Glauberend. * Our last left the subordinates, 
that is to say, the valet and lady’s maid, enlightening each other on their 
respective masters and mistresses. Shocked as De la Tour was at the 
first mention of the Dooey's connexion with trade, he yet continued to 
listen, and his sensitive mind seemed relieved by the assurance of their 
enormous wealth. He finally pai'ted with tt;e fair maid, satisfied that 
whatever the ladies were like, she, at all events, was worth looking aftOT. 

After a French cook there is nothing carries so much weight |in 
the world as a French valet. It seems extraordinary that they should, 
for though we by no means deny the ability of a Frenchman to dress a 
dinner, we have seen very few with any idea of dressing themselves. 
Still there is no denying that there is a certain importance attached to 
the keeping a French valet. “ O, he’s a regular swell, French valet, and 
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all that sort of thing',” we frequently hear said, the French valet standing 
in the same relation to the bachelor, that the French cook does to the 
householder. 

Perhaps the importance may partly arise from a conviction that a 
French valet is, to all intents and purposes, a valet, a mere coat-brusher 
and nothing else, while an English “ John” may be required to turn his 
hand to many things that the aristocracy of servitude could not tolerate. 
The rule of service is, the more wages the less work, upon which prin¬ 
ciple the laziest servant of course is the Bnest gentleman. We read in 
the paper the other day of a butler who considered it beneath him to make 
punch, though the unfeeling magistrate before whom he appeared did not 
sympathise in his reasonable objection. 

The second wire in Mrs. Dooey’s electric telegraph was Mrs. Drip¬ 
ping, her housekeeper. Tlirough her she thought to get her information 
in a more dispassionate reliable form than direct from the lips of a person 
whose own feelings might be mixed up in the matter. In the course 
of its filtration through Mrs. Dripping’s mind, she calculated upon its 
losing any little over-colouring ; accordingly, she waited until the after¬ 
noon following the ball before she made any inquiries ou the subject. 

“ And what sort of a dance had Lucy last night ?” at length asked 
she, having toiled through all the intricacies of housekeeping and eating, 
by way of a blind to her eagerness. 

“ Oh, very nice dance, indeed, ma’m,” replied Mre. Dripping,—“ made 
the acqumntance of the gentleman; of that smart young gentleman,— 
oh, dear, what’s his name—shall forget my own next—who’s stayin’ at 
the Imperial.” 

“ Mr. Rocket ?” eagerly inquired Mrs. Dooey. 

Rocket’s the name,” replied Mrs. Dripping,—“ danced three or four 
times with him—a French gentleman—very pleasant gentleman—great 
admirer of the English—English merchants, in particular,” added the 
conning fat one, with an inward laugh at the “ d—d base mechanic” 
story which Lucy had retailed with all its incidents. H 

“ And what sort of a master does he say he’s got ?” asked Mrs. 
Dooey. 

“ Oh, such a nice gentleman,” replied Mrs. Dripping, rubbing her 
bands down her apron; “such a nice gentleman—never wears his 
gloves twice—pays his bills without looking at them— quite the gentle- 
man, in short,” added she, a servant’s idea of gentility being strongly 
associated with “ standing cheating well.” 

“ Is he rich ?” asked Mrs. Dooey. 

“ Enormously !” replied Mrs! Impping.' “ I really forget the immense 
sum Lucy said his valet told her his master had; it was French money, 
to be sure, but it sounded almost imposrible.” 

French money certainly has that effect, and it is rather important to 
know whether a person talks in pence or in pounds. 

The result of all this wss, that new dresses were immediately written 
off- for, to be down the day after but one; so Mrs. Furbelow’s poor, 
appretitili^s were kept stitching all the Sunday, the only day of the week 
in which they ever get a mouthful of fresh aur, and tiiis notwithstanding 
Dooey is a subscriber to the distressed needle-woman’s and other 
sde proteeting sodeties, though, like many of the subscribers, she 
seeing to consider that her protection of them against others entiUes hw 
to persecute them herself. 
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The ball was to be on the Monday ; and both on that and the previous 
day or two, certain “ dear fHends*’ dropped in, and drew the bait of the 
“ smai’t stranger” quietly past Mrs. iWey’s nose, to see whether she 
would ** rise at it” or not. Mrs. Dooey, however, was a marvellously 
prudent woman—in her own estimation, at least; and if there was aae 
thing she prided herself on more than anotht^r, it was being able to hold 
her tongue, and Mrs. Bouncer and Mrs. Porker, and even Mrs. Downey 
herself, went away with the full conviction that Mrs. Dooey knew nothing 
about him, and that they would “ start fair,” at all events. Our friend, 
Tom Rocket, therefore, enjoyed that momentary popularity and exemption 
from “ pulling to pieces,” so rare, and generally of such short con¬ 
tinuance ; for, let but the glove be thrown, and a man is immediately 
outlawed by the ladies. As it was, not an inquiry was made, not a bint 
hazarded, not a suspicion raised that he was not every thing that could 
be wished,” and we have been informed by competent calculators that there 
were.thirty-two young ladies put into the “ slips,”—that is to say, their 
best dresses,—to run for so unwonted a prize. One of the advantages 
of watering-places undoubtedly is, that these sort of things are put into 
training much sooner than they can be elsewhere. 

London is a good place for angling for men, for keeping two or three 
in tow until an anxious mamma finds out what each has; but for quick and 
ready returns, as Dooey would say, there is no place like a regular, idle, 
lounging, kill-time, meet at every turn, watering-place, where a man is 
almost driven into adopting some girl to protect liim from the rest. 

We will now pass on to the all-important evening of the ball. 

Mr. Hornblower’s celebrated baud of eighteen performers had puffed 
and blown through two quadrilles and a gallope, when a noise of rustling 
dresses rose above the pump pattering of the promeuaders, and presently 
the Miss Dooeys enter^ the room in all the pride of pink satin dressesi, 
trimmed and flounced with an extraordinary quantity of laboiu*, and 
most tastefully decorated here and there with bunches of roses of a 
somewhat deeper blush than the dresses. The sneers and frowns of the 
dowagers had hardly subsided, ere our fitiend, Rocket, himself was seen 
pulling on a pair of kid gloves at the door. The pompous Major Sloo- 
man, the all-important master of the ceremonies, was presently before 
him, offering his services. Our friend, like a good general, first claimed 
the hand of little Miss Downey—a doll-like little thing, exti’emely 
amiable, of course, but of no interest to any, save her parents. 

“ So glad!" burst from half-a-dozen faded wall-flowers, who had been 
watching the proceedings with intense interest. 

Poor Mrs. Dooey’s crimson cheeks woulS hardly accommodate her face 
with a smile. 

Terrible are the trials of a chaperone 1 Distraction abroad, and contention 
at home. Mrs. Dooey, however, was a woman of quick mind and ready 
decision. She had seen too much of the men to WUeve the game lost 
because she did not g^in the first move. ■ 

** Girls,” she said, in an under-tone, pressing their arms to her side as 
she spoke, ** don't engage yourselves beyond this dance'* She would 
have added, and, if you can, dance in the same quadrille as Mr. R. C 
but young Mr. Catlap, a very promising young gentleman, lately 
emerged from Doctor Cantwell’s academy, full of the usual stories of 
school-boy pranks, that being greatly interesting to himself were pre¬ 
sumed to be so to the world at Iwege^ claimed Mama’s hand; and old Mr. 

. 2 £ 2 
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Hoppey, a demure, bald-headed gentleman, who gr>es dancing on firom 
year’s end to year’s end, looking for all the world as if he couldn’t help 
himself, took Amelia, bespeaking the others a vis-^-vis. 

Great was Mrs. Dooey’s exultation when, having returned little Miss 
Downey to her ecstatic mamma, she saw Mr. Rocket indicating in the 
distance his desire to make the acquaintance of the ladies “ under the 
mirror;” and delighted, indeed, was she to see all eyes fastening upon 
the portly major, as he steered his great stomach through the crowd to 
obtain her permission. 

There was a visible depression of the “ Rocket funds” throughout the 
room, especially among the holders of “ stock” in the shape of daughters, 
though some of them tried to carry it off with a high hand—just as 
candidates do who lose the show of hands before the hustings. “ Nothing 
in it,” say they, “ nothing in it, all the world knows there’s nothing in 
it.” When, however, they gain, they never fail to make a pretty 
crow. 

If we may judge of the ladies’ disappointment by their previous ex¬ 
ultation it must have been very considerable, and these first steps of the 
stranger must have been considered of much greater importance than to 
the uninitiated are apparent. 

Having made his best Parisian bow to mamma and her daughters, 
Mr- Rocket selected Miss Dooey (Maria), who sat on her right, and 
they were presently in place at the top of a quadrille. 

The new dress fitted and floated marvellously ; it was quite a beauty of a 
dress. Even old Mrs. Curmudgeon, who seldom said a good word for 
any thing, admitted that it would have been well enough if they had not 
forgotten to take the basting-threads out of the back. Another—Miss 
Shallow, we believe—quoted the familiar saying that “ fine feathers 
make fine birds,” an admission that the dress, at all events, was good. 
Let the unpi-ejudiced narrator, however, declare that it was all good, 
dress, figure, flounce, .ind every thing. 

Maria, too, did her best to carry it off, and with head well up and 
arms well turned, she footed and floated, a perfect impersouification of 
smartness and activity. Sorely, right sorely, did her agile ease tell upon 
the countenances of the surrounding spectators. 

Having danced her, Mr. Roclfet gave Miss Porker a turn before he 
claimed the hand of the fair Amelia, and having in turn deposited her, 
he gave Miss Hogg, Miss Jane Fletcher, and Miss Kidd, each a quadrille. 

At the close of the ball Mrs. Bite, the great broker’s wife, declared 
she didn’t think there was a quarter per cent, difference in any of their 
chances. 

Mr. Rocket carried the diplomacy evinced in the ball-room into his 
subsequent conduct. Though extremely polite—perhaps rather atten¬ 
tive than otherwise—he neither evinced a stronger partiality for one 
sister than for another, nor yet carried his attention for the Dooeys 
beyond what he evinced for sundry other girls. Hence the fat horses 
and jaunty cockade were quite as often seen scattering the Kensington 
gravel within the palisades of the drive up to Woodbine House, where 
the Porkeis lived, as pursuing the more straightforward, backwards and 
forwards course before Belvidere-terrace. All this was greedily noted 
by the TOssips. , 

The Dooeys* enormous money reputation, coupled with their own ^od 
looks and stylish appearance—stylish, at least, when there was notningi 
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really stylish to contrast them with—made them much too formidable 
rivals to be favourites vtrith any of the anxious mammas, and many were 
the calls and ingenious the stories people were good enough to invent for 
their special annoyance. Mrs. Downey even asserted that Mr. Rocket 
had offered to Jane Porker and been accepted, hoping to get Mrs. Dooey 
to expow her own disappointment b}'- abusing him ; but Mrs. Dooey, as 
we said before, was a marvellously prudent woman, and had playea the 
game too often to be caught in that way. 

Then Miss Jaundice, the resident gossip and “ know-every-body’s- 
affairs” of the place, who Mrs. Dooey unfortunately had not been able to 
dine, would drop in to tease her by saying what a nice young man Mr. 
Rochet was, and how glad she would have been if he had takeh a fancy 
to one of her beautiful daughters, adding, with an air of indifference, 

“ though, to be sure, in a pecuniaij point of view, it was better he should 
take Miss Downey, who, poor thing, had nothing,” which hurt Mrs. 
Dooey excessively, for, next to a title, there was nothing she was desirous 
of accomplishing as a man of money, as well*oa account of the import^ 
ance wealth gives, as the 6clat it confers on successful matronly manage¬ 
ment, to say nothing of the fact that if one sister marries well, the other 
is sure to do so also. The marriage of. the one pitches the tune, as it 
were, to which the other is to play up. 

The common observation “ she needn’t mind money, she can afford to 
many for love,” is meant to apply to our friends and not to ourselves. 
Mrs. Dooey, we say, was hurt at the observation—or rather at the inti¬ 
mation that a “ desirable” had slipped through her fingers, and in the 
agony of the moment she inquired if “ Miss Jaundice was acquainted 
with Mr. Rocket ?” 

“ Why, yes—no—yes—not personally, that’s to say I’ve a half-cousin 
who was particularly intimate with his family.” 

“ And what does she say about it ?” inquired Mrs. Dooey, unable to 
restrain her anxiety. 

“ Oh, most respectable family,” replied Miss Jaundice. 

Respectable may mean any thing; there cannot be a more’ vague 
description than simply saying a man is respectable. Why a chimney¬ 
sweeper is respectable if he sweeps our chimneys properly and does not 
steal the spoons. A young man is respectable who pays his tailor and 
walks arm-in-arm with his sisters to church. 

Mrs. Dooey felt all this, and though dreading the answer, she could * 
not refrain from uttering the all-important word “ rich ?” 

“ Enormously !" exclaimed her tormentor; “ in fact, they say he’s 
the richest commoner in England" added she. 

Chapteb IV. 

STATE OF TIXE DOOEY HEART-MAHKET—CHARLES SUMMERLEY. 

It is now time that in the exercise of our p*cculiar privilege, w’e should 
let the reader a little more into the state of the Dooey heart-market at 
this interesting period. Market, wo may well call it, for it was a good 
deal a matter of money. 

Maria—Miss Dooey—had had thirteen sweethearts of one sort or an¬ 
other, eleven of whom had yielded offers, and three out of the eleven had 
beesn passed on to Dooey and rejected. 
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Of the remaining two, one was edll in “ tow,’’ and the other was one 
of <^080 hopeless sort of spooneys that no giri can make any thing of, 
wren in Leap-year. The one in tow, however, was of the troublesome 
order ; and therefore, though Maria had two more men through her 
hands than Amelia, which, even making allowance for seniority of birth, 
was more than she was fairly entitled to, Mrs. Dooey'was extremely 
anxious to let her have the run at the Richest Commoner, were it only 
for the sake of “ shaking t’other chap oflF.” As we have already said, 
Mr. Rocket had not shown any decided preference for either, and as they 
were both pretty equal in point of attractions, both fat, fair, and about 
twenty, Mrs. Dooey calculated, not unreasonably, perhaps, that one would 
suit Mr. Rocket as well as the other. 

Independently of the pertinacity of the youth in tow, Mrs. Dooey had 
another strong reason for wishing to get’ rid of him quietly. She had 
eneouragfed him unknown to Dooey, and was afraid if she gave him his 
congh herself he might appeal to the higher powers ; while if he was 
supplanted, he would just die out like a flower, whose hour of existence is 
spent, and be no more heard of. 

Maria, following the bright example of her mother, had established a 
secret correspondence with him through the medium of her maid, our 
friend Lucy Green, unknown to either parent, so that altogether things 
were rather in a tangled state at the Dooey country house at Glau- 
berend. 

Despite all the assertions of Miss Jaundice and other callers to the 
contrary, Mrs. Dooey had satisfactorily established to her own mind that 
Mr. Rocket was stdl in the market. That he called at other houses 
where there were girls, was true, but she had it from Mrs. Dripping, 
who had it from the servants of the respective families, that in no case 
had the mammas begun to leave the room when he appeared. 

That being the case, our fair readers will readily admit that he was 
clearly any body’s game. 

Maria, w’e need hardly say, was desperately in love with Charles Sum¬ 
merly, for such was his name—as desperately, at least, as a girl can' be 
who has been equally attached to a dozen others, and who is perfectly 
ready to resign the thirteen at her mother’s bidding in favour of a four¬ 
teen, should the fourteen appear more eligible, hut not otherwise. Charles 
was one of those vivacious, idle, good-looking youths, the delight of the 
young and the terror of the old, with whicn London abounds. Some 
men are made by their gfood looks, others are ruined by them—the men 
who are made by them being generally those who lay tne foundation for 
the superstructure of success m the way of a profession, and not as many 
suppose, those who rush indiscriminately upon the world with no recom¬ 
mendation but fine features, fine clothes, and agreeable conversation. 
Women are not caught that way. The most elegant and fascinating 
man stands no chance whatever if a great molten image of a golden calf 
of a fellow intrudes himself alongside. 

But even without a rivaf, the mere good-looking idler is liable to rejec¬ 
tion at any time. 

gi'^^s mamma a hint—“ it won’t do—the young man has no¬ 
thing—never will—no profession either.” Mamma then tries a little 
banter—asks her daughter what they mean to live upon—how she’ll like 
'to sweep the passage—whether she thinks she’ll be able to cook a dinner, 
&c., winding up, perhaps, with some bright illostration of unappropriated 
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happiness that the yotmg lady may consider not altogether uncatchable. 
Duty then steps in. The loved one writes a perfect model of a letter— 
so touching, so tender, so natural, only mamma has a finger in it. The 
jpang is a dreadful one—deep and lasting regret—duty to parents, such 
parents, too, &c. His letters having been duly copied for future winter 
evenings’ recraations, are returned with an intimation, perhaps, that h^ 
ardent affection prevents her parting witli the presents. 

And oh! how sweet and typical of future bending to the conjugal will 
is that heart-breaking submission to the paternal one 1 

Sweet young creatures! We wonder how many men have been hum- 
bugged thsit way. 

If, however, the lady-kUler has a profession, even though at present it 
may be a losing one, such as the law—one half of the bar being noto¬ 
riously out of pocket—still, we say, if the lady-killer has a profession, 
and the lady sees no better prospect in the distance, she may stand out; 
and if she and her swain do eventually become one, then the profession 
acts as a sort of lever for the whole family connexion to apply their 
strength to, and hoist.the owner into the chancellorship, a bishopric, or 
any stray trifle that mAy happen to be going. 

Charles Suramerley was a nice-looking young fellow. Men never 
allow each other to be good-looking; indeed, women very seldom do, 
unless tliey have “hooked them,” and then® they are perfect Adonis’s— 
such eyes, such a nose, such a lofty commanding forehead, such an intel¬ 
ligent countenance, above all, such prepossessing manners. 

A very moderate article is then worked up into a perfect beauty, espe¬ 
cially if he's rich. 

Charles, however, was a nice-looking young fellow, and, in order that 
our readers may not be compelled to take him on our word alone, we will 
tell them somebody he was like. In a not very old number of our amusing 
friend, “ Punch,” is a portrait of a young fellow at whom a piece of 
antiquity is making a dead set at the conclusion of a quadrille, that ho 
has been victimised into dancing with her. He is a nice, tall, slight, dark¬ 
haired, dark-eyed youth, apparently about that ridiculously-named period 
of life, called years of discretion, though, in this instance,^he certainly 
does not show any want of discretion. The wrinkled veteran is leering 
in his youthful face, with, • 

“ I dare say you think me a giddy thoughtless creature—indeed, 
mamma often tells me that I am so,” &c. 

While the youth in consternation replies, “ Oh, indeed, I think I see 
a vacant seat over there or words to that effect, as the lawyers say, for 
we have not the number to refer to. » 

The sketch, however, is so life-like and truthful, so much what most 
men’s experience will help them to, that we doubt not we liavc sufficiently 
described it to recall it to our reader’s recollection, and so give them an 
idea of what Charles Summerley was like. 

His history is not quite so easily given. There are youths constantly 
appearing on the great stage of L^don life of whom nothing is known or 
heard until they proclaim their own existence—^youths, who not only 
appear prosperous at the present time, but whose post lives have been 
lives of comfort and enjoyment. 

Charles Summerley was one of these. He had been educated at an expen¬ 
sive private tutor’s in Devonshire, where his bills were most punctually paid 
by a solicitor, had had a year at a German university, and been finished 
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off with a tour through Italy, and back by way of Switzerland and 
France. On his return to London, he was established in lodgings in 
Jermyn Street, and furnished with a credit for three hundred a year on 
Drummond and Co. He was, also, furnished with the name of a gentle¬ 
man who he was henceforth to call “ Uncle,” the same solicitor (Sharpse^ 
of Thavies Inn), who had managed his early bills, makingtihe subsequent 
arrangements, and intimating that it would be well “ to cultivate the 
uncle.” 

The uncle’s name was Brown—John, of course—John Brown, he lived 
in a second floor in Craven Street, Strand, and was the most niggardly 
of the penurious. No one to look at him would suppose he was worth 
fifty pounds, for he was old and lean, and looked most miserably poor. 
He wore a little old, shrunk, sun-bumt scratch-wig, that might keep his head 
warm, but no more concealed his gray locks than does the forensic one 

of that eminent counsel, Mr. M-n, Q. C., who generally sports a 

large amount of hair on his forehead. 

Brown’s coarse, yellow-coloured linen showed the absence of country 
washing, while his rusty, scanty threadbare suit of black was in keeping 
with the poverty of his wig and the lack lustre nfeanness of his patched 
shoes. A greater contrast could not be imagined than between the 
frousy poverty-stricken looking uncle and the young, fresh, healthy, 
wholesome-looking, elegantly-dressed nephew. 

The people of the house in Craven Street knew nothing of the uncle; 
they had bought him with the lease some twenty years before, and though 
he paid his rent punctually to the day, he was a most unprofitable lodger 
in me way of perquisites, for what he took in the house was got in such 
small quantities, and so carefully patent-locked, as to afford no scope for 
the exercise of their peculiar talent. Indeed, they looked upon him rather 
as an object of charity than otherwise, therefore the reader may suppose 
that any inquiries made of them on the subject of the uncle’s means 
would not meet with very satisfactory answers. Of his out-of-doors 
habits or acquaintance they knew nothing, simply because they had not 
thought it worth their while dodging such a seedy old codger. 

Your real rustic, who fancies there is no society in London but what 
he reads of in the Morning Post, or your out-and-out swell, who looks 
with disdain on all beyond the^ale of his exclusive ‘^set,” will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that there are parties in London, and pleasant parties, 
balls in London—and pleasant balls, where neither crowned heads, court 
company, dukes, duchesses, diamonds, marchionesses,—not even a 
** my lady,” grace the scene, but where beauty, elegance, good manners, 
gaie^, and good cheer reigno triumphant without the poor benighted 
people ever missing absent greatness, or ever wishing for any thing better 
than what they are in the enjoym«it of. That there are sensible 
people, in short, who are content to amuse themselves without feeling it 
necessary to parade their happiness or their hospitality, and it was at 
a house of this sort, at Mrs. James Dumps’s, of Mecklenburgh Square, 
(a locality wliich may pdrhaps be best described as in the re^ons of 
tbe Euston Station), the' lady of Mr. James Dumps, the great back- 
maker, tl^t Maria Dooey first encountered Charles Summerley. 

Lest the reader should be ignorant of the existence of such a calling 
as back-making,” or fancy that we are coining a trade—-indulging in 
a little romance, like Mr. James, or some of those writers who are not 
altogether to be believed, we may state that back-making has something 
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to do with brewing, with which help the pleasant light-mouthed reader 
will readily connect Dooey’s hops, and see why Dooey and Dumps shoidd 
be ^n the best of terms. 

Well, it was at Mrs. Dumps’, as we will call her ibr shortness, though 
she al^ys puts ‘‘James’* on her cards, that Maria fell in with young 
Suminerley. He was there, as many young gentlemen are at London 
balls, brought by somebody who knew someb^y who knew Mrs. Dumps, 
He was introduced to Mana in much the same sort of way—presented 
by some one, to whom he had just been presented a little before. 

There isn’t time at balls for people to ring partners as suspicious tradesmen 
do shillings, moreover (and we say this without intending the slightest dis¬ 
paragement to the selectness of the assembly) moreover, as it did not in¬ 
clude even the questionable fashion of a pair of moustaches, a well- 
looking, well got up youth, with the true German whirl, in his waltz, was 
sure to be in request and appropriated to the best girls, foremost among 
whom we need hardly say were the Miss Dooey’s, as well on account of 
their looks and their dress, as of their western extraction and con¬ 
sequent elegance. Say what people will there is an interest attaches 
even to the male possessor of wealth, let him be old and ugly in the ex¬ 
treme, how much more so then must be the excitement when the parties 
are in the first blow of womanly beauty, with the spring tide of life set off 
by the adornments of the best London milliners, aided by all the little airs 
and graces that practised womanhood know so well how to use. 

Some men take fright at money. To tell them that such a girl has 
fifty or a hundred thousand pounds is enough to deter them from making 
her acquaintance, while others only require to be shown where she is to 
make them run open-mouthed, as though they would eat her. Charles 
Summerley’s acquaintance commenced in a happy medium between these 
two extremes. He liked Maria’s looks at* first sight, and his early im¬ 
pressions improved upon acquaintance. It is wonderful how all early ob¬ 
jections gradually disappear as a man glides imperceptibly into love, and 
again how striking they become when an engagement is ratified between 
the parties. But we are getting in advance of our subject. Charles was 
of the dancing, not of the mercenary, age. His thoughts ran on kid 
gloves, pumps, and polkas. So long asJie got pretty girls to dance with 
him he was quite content, and it is butfiratice to him to say, that he had 
known Maria for a week, met her on two band days at Kensington 
Gardens before he was aware of what every body knew. Meanwhile, the 
Dooey affection for the Dumps’s had increased so amazingly, that the 
quarterly calls were converted into weekly ones, when of course the little 
delicate soundings that ladies think they make so dexterously as never to 
have it suspected what they are driving at, took place, and equally of 
course, Mrs. Dumps promoted the thing and made the best she could of 
the anonj^ous young gentleman whom Miss Dooey had picked up at her 
house. 

To give the ladies their dues, we don’t think there is any thing in the 
shape of a man that they won’t give a help to—they go upon the principle 
that admiration is good, and tliere is no harm Hi an offer; but having now 
worked our Richest Commoner up to a certain point, and introduced this 
mysterious, dangerous, dancing, three hundred a-year youth, we call upon 
the whole body of our readers to gmnt Mrs, Dooey a rule nisi to show 
cause why she should not supplant one with the other. 
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NATURE’S MYSTERIOUS SYMPATHIES. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Hamlet. 

Dismiss your apprehensions—close not the volume, gentle reader !— 
wo purpose not to be scientific ; we swear by our ignorance, a compre¬ 
hensive oath! that we had no such stuff in our thoughts. Thou shalt 
read us and be none the wiser, so far as material knowledge is concerned. 
Into nature’s physical secrets we are not qualified to pry. Unquestioned 
by us shall be the secret correspondence between the magnet and the 
§teel—the needle and the pole—the moon and the tides. Neither will 
we be altogether metaphysical. Our intermediate course seeks to draw 
attention towards some of their mutual relationships—some of the sin¬ 
gular accordances between sensation and thought, mind and matter. 

That these have not been altogether unnoticed by the million, some 
of our homeliest adages attest. “ Handsome is as handsome does,” is 
literally and physiologically true, for the face reflects the mind, and to do 
well is to look welL Virtue, indeed, has been defined as interior beauty, and 
beauty as exterior virtue; a definition which may be thought to push some¬ 
what too &r the theory of the constant approximation between the two. Simi¬ 
lar relationships and dependencies exist in the moral world, apart from mate¬ 
rial associations ; a fact well understood by the ancient philosopher when 
he maintained happiness to be the chief good, and virtue the chief hap¬ 
piness. In fiact, they produce each other, for we are never so happy as 
when we are virtuous ; seklosa so virtuous as when we are happy. In 
our twofold nature a double action is ever at work. The mere contem¬ 
plation of charming objects, by awakening a pleasant sensation, stimulates 
our amiable propensities, and this feeling imparts a pleasing expression 
to the £ace. Ay, and something more than pleasing. A delighted ad¬ 
miration, in reflective minds, will be hallowed into an embellishing reve¬ 
rence ; for if art be man’s natmje. nature is God’s art; and whether we 
be enraptured by the sight of JKandscape or a statue, we look through 
both up to the Divine Author of both, and our piety manifests itself in 
the uplifted and irradiated countenance. 

Yes.—To be easily pleased is an easy way to be g^d-looking, a pre¬ 
cept which may be as easily illustrated by example. Have 1 any fair 
readers whose features have not been cast in the mould of Venus ? O 
zny plain ones ! read trustingly on, be well satisfied as ye proceed, place 
yourselves in magnetic sympathy with the writer, and anon two auctorial 
eyes will seem to be gazing into yours with love and admiratio|| for plea¬ 
sure, nature’s rouge, will have embellished your features ; and nom aaud 
the book leaves, even as if he breathed through his own laurels, ye jhaU 
hw the voice of the authoV gently whispering—O my beauties 1 suffer 
yourselves to be thus easily attracts, and ye cannot fail to look attrac¬ 
tive I A smile, ^e sunshine of the heart, will nve a grace to the plain¬ 
est : a h^own will take it from the handsomest lineaments. 

There is more mind in matter, more life and soul in the inanimate, 
than the unimaginative and the unreflecting may readily believe, or even 
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be qualified to comprehend. When Phidias had conc^e<i the idea of 
his awe-inspiring statue of Theseus, the block of marble had already 
received a sort of earthly apotheosis. Spiritualised by the soul of the 
sculptor, the lifis of beauty and divine majesty was alieiady enshrined in 
it, awaiting vivification from the artist’s hand, even as the finished statue 
of Pygmalion panted into lifis when touched by the finger of Venus. 
Battered and mutilated as the Theseus now is, never do I approach that 
master-piece of Grecian art without a thrill of devout homage. Well may 
it excite a feeling of religion, for by such only could it have been pro¬ 
duced. What but a soul-felt enthusiasm could have prompted the sculp¬ 
tor to lavish all the resources of his art upon the back of the figure, which, 
from its position in the pediment of the Parthenon, was never meant to 
be seen by man ? Enough that it was imagined to he visible co the 
gods. 

These are the upliftings that sublimise and deify art. Tell not me 
that reverent admiration of a Pagan statue savours of idolatry. A man 
may be pantheistic in his worship of art, and yet be only the more con¬ 
firmed in the monotheism of religious faith, for he will trace all heavenly 
aspirations and inspirations, and all the divinities they have evoked, to one 
heavenly source. The statue itself is but a second-hand product; to find 
its original we must ascend to the divine Artist who fashioned the sculptor, 
inspired him with a concejption of majesty and grace, and enabled his 
hand to eternise it in marble. The gravitation of high art is always 
upwards. 

In the sympathy that pervades ail our feelings, moral and material 
harmony become always associated^. Madame de StaSl calls beautiful 
architecture frozen music ; Goethe adopts the phrase, and Coleridge im¬ 
proves upon both by pronouncing a Gothic church to be a petrified reli¬ 
gion. As combinations of brick and stoi# are but materialised ideas, it 
would seem natural that sacred edifices should be typical of the religion 
to which they are consecrated; that the handwritings on their walls 
should be doxologies composed by the mason and carpenter; articles of 
faith penned by trowel, chisel, and hammer. Their respective characters 
may seem hieroglyphics to the million, but they are not undecipherable 
to a thoughtful mind. Take the Egy^ian temples for instance. Is it 
not manifest from the time and treasunTiavished upon their construction, 
that the government was a priesthood, commanding all the resources of 
the country ? Mark how the pyramidal form prevails, how the structure 
grows less as it ascends, even as the religion itself was gradually brought 
into a narrower and meaner compass, until the broad and grand conew- 
tion upon which it was based dwindled to ^paltry type; and beasts, birai^ 
and reptiles, oilj^inally the mere emblems of nature’s various attributes, 
came to be worshipped as indisputable and puissant deities. Making a 
menagerie^of their heaven, the temple and the mythology, in the sympa- 

between the material and the spiritual, contracted as they drew nearer 
to rae sky. 

Durability, no doubt, was one great object of the pyramidal architecture, 
the pious builders seeming to think that the faith would be perpetuated 
by the time-defying structure, a mistake which the world has been making 
ever since its birth. The granite fanes remain, but Isis, Apis, and Osins 
—where are they ? Gone to the lumber-room Olympus, whose unaphered 
deities, when not altogether forgotten, have become a soorn, a mockwy, 
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and a jest. How many shrines have outlasted the reli^ons that reared 
them ! In theology, nothing seems certain but its uncertainty ; nothing 
immutable but its constant mutability, for as the world grows older, it 
invariably throws aside the spiritual toys that amused its youth. Pass 
we from the Paganism of the Egyptians, who animalised the divine, to 
that of the Greeks, who deiBed the human, and we shall find the same 
affinity between mind and matter manifested in the earth’s morning by 
the primeval shepherds of Arcady :— 

They when their yearning hearts required a god 
Sate on their mountains musing till the dawn 
Of inspiration bade them recognise 
A mighty spirit breathing through the whole 
Infinitude of ocean, earth, and skies. 

The world’s creator, and its living soul 
A self-existent, ever-flowing stream 
Of light and life, pervading, blessing, ali.. 

And hence, ejaculating Pan, with fall 
Of reverent knees, they hail’d him god supreme. 

In the emblematic deity eventually formed out of these first conceptions, 
the upper portion typified mankind, the lower part the brutes, the out- 
bent horns the diverging rays of the sun and moon, his seven-reed pipe 
the music of the seven-infolded spheres. This unattractive idol could not 
long satisfy a people so naturally msthetic, and with such refined percep¬ 
tions as the Greeks. Fashioned themselves in the most perfect mould of 
symmetry, and all their environments harmonising with this exquisite 
human model, nature bad furnished them with such materials for a correct 
and elegant taste, that to become matchless artists they had only to imitate 
what they saw. To such worshippers of the charms of form, earthly 
gracefulness suggested all their conceptions of heavenly grace ; they 
showed their adoration of spiritual and invisible beauty by endeavour¬ 
ing to render it visible ; without quitting earth they soared into the 
empyrean of the superhuman, realising their sublime aspirations in marble, 
and bequeathing to an enraptured world, in their statues of Jupiter, 
Venus, Apollo, and other deities, master-pieces of majesty and grace which 
succeeding generations have never attempted to rival, and which future 
ages will never cease to admire. 

Fascinating nymphs, and goddesses, and all the bewitching visions of 
poetry and enthusiasm, brought down from Heaven to irradiate the ro¬ 
mantic hills, and dales, and fountains of Greece, and made terrestrial, tan¬ 
gible, almost companionable, by multiplied statues of enchanting loveli¬ 
ness, could not foil to exercise a civilising, a gladdening, not to say a re¬ 
ligious influence upon so sensitive a people. To stand in the constant 
presence of his deities, even in their graven images, mi^t have thrown a 
moral halo around a Pagan of those days. The poorest wayfarer kept 
august company, in whose very silence there was a soul-stirring eloquence; 
he celestialised his thoughts, whithersoever he might wander, not only by 
the marble divinities that graced bis path, but by the spiritual ones brood- 
iqg over it in unseen beaufy; for every locality had its tutelary genius, 
every tree its hamadryad, every fountain its nymph, every sea its nereids, 
and by the tongues of winds, and waves, and woods, their voices were 
beard) whispering the secrets of the invisible world, or thrilling the ima¬ 
ginative hearer with melodious hymns and canticles. An enthusiasm thus 
kindled was not likely to cool when the votary approached a noble tern- 
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pie, cro\ming aome picturesque eminence, flanked on either side by stately 
gloves, the dark blue sky benind it, os it reposed in marble majesty, look* 
ing down upon the vale beneath, at once its sanctifier, its g^ardiA, and 
its grace. A worshipper, preceded on his way to the altar by such grace¬ 
ful harbingers, gazing at embodied aspirations, and sculptured thou|;^hts 
with wings that wafted his soul to empyrean Iwiights, could hardly fim to 
be devout, for the sympathy between material and moral beauty is ever 
accompanied by a religious effusion. This b one of the harmonies of our 
common humanity; all the suggestions, even of inanimate nature, are 
fraught with similar associations. Blame not, then, the unenlightened 
Pagan, when he exclaims— 

Estque Dei sedes ubi terra, et pontus, et aer, 

Et coelum, et virtus ; superos quid quserimus ultra ? 

For his pantheism was natural piety, and infinitely preferable to the 
Anthropomorphic mythology as it then existed. 

Preposterous as was the theory of Paganbm in Greece, and immoral 
as were many of its observances, Athens will testify that it was not unfa¬ 
vourable to intellectual development; while it cannot be denied that it 
tended, wherever it prevailed, to refine and gladden its votaries, one of 
the main purposes of all religion. To this extent it was a hallowed and 
beneficent fabehood. More true and, more rational systems have occa¬ 
sionally presented less favourable results. Mark the contrast in the 
devotional tendencies of the northern nations! Rough climates, unlovely 
scenery, frowning and inclement skies, stunted and ungraceful figures, 
reflecting themselves in the sphitual mirror, have conjured up an equally 
unattractive faith and doctrine. Christianity itself, the product of a 
southern clime, became gradually blighted in the chilling atmosphere to 
which it was transplanted, until the religion of love was made to assume 
an aspect not only frowning but ferocious. God made man in hb own 
image; bigots have reversed the process, selecting for deification the very 
worst specimens of humanity, and even demonising the fiction they had 
thus impiously imagined. Instead of bringing down the spirit of Heaven 
into themselves, they have distorted their own spirit into a monster, and 
projecting it into Heaven, brand as infidels all those who refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge this hideous idol as a deity. Let us not, however, judge them too 
harshly. In the sympathy between body and mind every man uncon¬ 
sciously helps to fashion his own God. Bile, indigestion, and a defective 
organisation, or a hale constitution and sound frame, respectively impart a 
hateful or a loveable character to the object of their worship. The mind 
is the body s pulse; faith b the mind's pulse. Tell me a man’s creed and 
doctrine, and I will tell you the state of his health. 

In our early church architecture, which, as already observed, may be 
termed petrified theology, a literal illustration of Shakspeare’s “ Sermons 
in Stones,” the same striking contrasts are traceable. With the massive 
but not ungracefully ornamented columns, the semi-circular arches and 
roof, and cheerful interior of the Saxon places of worship, were blended 
fnghtful heads of monsters, fiends, andf chimeras, sup^rting corbels, 
terminating spouts, or appearing to be crushed and tormented beneaUi 
ponderous transoms; t 3 q)es of the demons, whom none but an orthodox 
church could trample down. * 

At a later period the long observance of Eastern modeb, facilitated 
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hv the crassdes, introduced that oriental style which eFrentually assumed 
name of Gothic, and which adapts itself beyond any other to «the 
requisite aims and influ^uses of a religious edifice. The subdued window- 
ligbt, hallowed by oozing through painted saints and angels, and losing 
itself in the mysterious reeesses of the lofty roof; the tall, (dustering 
shafts attracting the eye heavenward till it is baffled by the distant twi¬ 
light of apparently interminable ar<;hes ; the long aisles upon which 
every footfaU, reverberating from the charnel vaults beneath, sounds like 
a mournful knell; the out-stretched figures upon the monuments with 
praying hands, that seem to give a voice to their motionless lips of marble; 
the tranquil air, never disturbed by any other echoes than those of 
prayers and hymns, combine to awaken feelings of the deepest and most 
impressive devotion. In all this there is a pleasing harmony between the 
material and the moral elements, between the structure and the sentiment 
it evokes; but, alas! the harsher features of theology must also be 
preached by the mason, we must have litanies in limestone, sculptured 
superstitions, and oh! what a contrast between the diahlerie^ the demon 
monsters, tortured saints, and grim martyrs of a mediaeval cathedral, and 
the exquisite statues that gladdened and beautified a Grecian temple! The 
genius of the north and of the south are here presented in striking oppo- 
rition to each other. The religion of the former realised and demonised 
ideal monsters; that of the latter idealised and celestiaHsed real beauty. 

If there he a constant sympathy between the spiritual and the material, 
there exists a no less certain approximation between the intellectual and 
the moral; between the developments of the head and the tendencies of 
the heart. For my own part I receive implicitly the recent wonderful 
discoveries in science, and the more pcifcct subjection of the elements to 
human purposes, as a guarantee for a commensurate improvement in 
human happiness, fully agreeing with Sir John Herschel, when he asks 
“ Why should we despair that the reason which has enabled us to subdue 
all nature to our purposes should (if permitted and assisted by the pro¬ 
vidence of God) achieve a far more difficult conquest, and ultimately find 
some means of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear down 
these obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and passion 
oppose to all improvements, and by which the highest hopes are continu¬ 
ally blighted and the fairest prospects marred ?” Why indeed ? To 
despair of such a blessed consummation were to doubt the beneficence of 
the Deity. 

“ What!’' methinks I hear some critic exclaim, are we dealing with 
a dreamer, a visionary, an enthusiast, a believer in the advent of the 
millennium?’' Patience!—“4 am not mad, most mighty Festus!’' 
Without putting faith in the perfectibility of man, may 1 not cherish the 
conviction of his almost limitless ii^iprovabUity ? What so pious, what so 
heart-cheering ?—*ay, and in spte of sneers, what consummation m pro¬ 
bable? The very trust in such a glorious destiny tends to realise it, tind 
man's past history justifies his loftiest hopes of the future. If gating 
savage, CEOttchiag in mud hovels, could in a few centuries perfect the 
Gre» kuiguage, compose the Iliad, and build the Parthenon, what may 
not befacooniplbhed in ten or twen^ times as many centuries? God, 
who is the master workman, having eternity in his hands, need not huny 
in his operations. Ovt time is not his time. Who siuJl reckon the great 
^logical cyi^ during which tile earth was devastated by fire and 
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water, by earthquake and couTulsion, until it beeGune fitted for the babi> 
tation of man? Even so may virtue and vice, the fire and water of the 
moral world, and the angry passions, which are its dbtorbing forces, 
be destined to undergo a gradual subsidence, and man eventually fulfil 
his glorious mission by effecting constant fiiough slow mdiorations and 
advancements, imtil our moral nature shall better harmonise with 
absolute perfection of the material world. 

Mine W the precious, mine the lofty, mine the exhilarating faith that 
a beneficent Providence is constantly, however slowly, leading us towards 
this blessed consummation. Mine be the consoling belief that, when 
years, or even ages, seem to pass without human progression, the destinies 
of man are but gathering strength for a fresh and more decided advance. 
Mine be the hallowing creed which renders the whole moral world a for¬ 
ward—moving, God-directed scheme of gradual improvement—which 
makes every day a sabbath, eveiy sod an altar, every visible object, and 
every passing event a preacher of good tidings to man. 

Oh, glorious aspirations! Ob, beatific hopes! cease not to hover around 
and to cheer me with your holy and your gracious influences ! Ye have 
shed an additional radiance upon bright hours, ye have diminished the 
gloom of dark ones j ye have been my solace in life, ye will be my con¬ 
solation and support in death! 

H. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 

BY CHARIiES HOWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “TALES OP THE COLONIES; OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 

Chapter XII. 

It was with no small amount of mortification that I, Leander Castle- 
ton, who as an only son, hod been considered an important personage at 
home, found myself compelled in my capacity of a fag to perform the 
multifarious offices of cook, scullion, footman, butler, valet, errand-boy, 
shoe-black, &c.; and although I endeavoured with juvenile philosophy to 
turn, to profit various sentences in elegant and epigrammatic Latin im- 
plymg that “ use is second nature,” and that “ hidat reconciles us to every 
thing,” I found that in the present instance, ^ habit of being fagged by 
no means reconciled its practice to me. ^ 

But the state of bev^derment into which my new ei^riences at a 
public school plungedi my unsophisticated faculties, gpraduauy subsided aa 
time went on; and if 1 could not accustom myself to fagging, and 
bad an invincible objection to take the ** mos pro l^e” in that partieulai^ 
1 fimnd in my^lf a remarkable adwtation to me ways imd usages, 
of ihe.plam in other respects; and dpecially os regarded adeket^ £i^ 
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ball, boating, and shooting; bat it was not until I had gamed mofo 
than a year’s experience in all sorts of mischief and unlao^ul practices, 
^lat I had the boldness to break bounds for the sake of enjoying the 
latter most severely forbidden pastime. 

To the college custom of “ tick” also I took most kindly from the first; 
indeed it came to me as easy and natural as mischief; it was as if I had 
been bom to it, which in fact, perhaps, I was, if the portents attending 
my entrance into the world are to be taken into account as having 
influence on my future destiny. The air of scorn also with which the 
aristocratic Green major had treated the idea of a gentleman paying 
ready money for the things that it pleased him to become possessed of 
dwelt in my memory, and like an ill weed cast on congenial soil, it grew 
apace, and flourished into an abundant growth of evil habits. In short, 
the spirit of “ Tick” possessed me like an evil genius, and in spite of the 
warnings which I received in its progress, and the sufferings which I 
endured from its consequences, it continued to pursue me through life as 
a destined victim. 

It is due to myself, however, to say, in mitigation, that I was surrounded 
by bad examples on every side ; the getting into debt was the habit of 
the whole smool; and to this the pernicious facilities afforded by the 
tradespeople gave tempting encouragement. I think I may venture to 
aflirm that most of the boys were always in debt; the course was this ; 
during the current half year they incurred debts on the understanding that 
the tradespeople were to be paid with the money given to the boys by 
their parents on their return to school after the holidays at the beginning 
of the next half year; and these debts were always scrupulously paid, 
although their amount in many cases exhausted all the boys’ pocket- 
money, and not unfrequently exceeded it. From this prompt exhaustion 
of the exchequer, however, it resulted, that, in order to procure the same 
luxuries he hod to incur similar debts agaiu. Thus he was never out of 
debt; indcbtment became a habit; gradually it assumed the character of 
one of the conditions of his existence; and at last he grew resigned to the 
evil as one of the ills of life, to which boys as well as men are heir to. 

Nqr was the condition of having dents without the present means of 
paying them deemed disgraceful; on the contrary, it was considered rather 
as the criterion of a boy’s personal consequence and pecuniary means in 
proportion as his debts were large or small; and I remember well that in 
this their quasi-embryo state of profitable debtors, their creditors, the 
purveyors of tarts and cucumbers, had a most astute perception of how 
far they might go in giving tick to this or that particular customer accord¬ 
ing to the degree of liberalitj^ or indiscreet profuseness with which his 
parents or guardians were accustomed to supply him with money, or in 
the technical and expressive phra8v>oIogy of the school to pouch him.” 

Thus, as I say, the boy was always without money, and always in debt; 
so that to be in debt became the habitual state of his existence ; and if I 
may be allowed to repeat ^rhat I have written elsewhere, the Eton boy; in 
I)ur8uance of his training in definitions, came at last to reject the definition 
of the French philosopW who described man as a cooking animal; ae 
weU as that of the ingenious Monboddo who persisted that man was 
oi^^ally of the monkey kind with his tail worn off; and regardless also 
of^fi -more sublime definition of i^e poet, that man was the only animal 
the power to lift his eyes to lie contemplation of the heavens (** os 
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sublime dedit ccelumque tueri”) ; I say, rejecting all these definitions of the 
animal man, we determined on considering his distinctive characteristic to 
be “ an animal who has debts.” With this principle in the ascendant, 
and seeing that the sons of the noblest and richest in the land got in debt 
as a matter of course, no wonder that the circumstance of being in debt 
was taken as one of the characteristics of a gentleman; for the argument 
stood thus a poor and mean fellow cannot get tick ; erg^ to get tick 
shows that you are not a poor and mean fellow ; so that tick is the measure 
and the test of true gentility; there exists then a sort of moral or at least 
politic necessity to be in debt; q. e. d. Tick, therefore, was the order of 
the day at Eton. 

It was not long before I had to reduce this theory, which was vaguely 
present in my mind, to practice. The money which I brought to school 
disappeared so rapidly, that it was quite wonderful to me how it went; 
but tarts are so expensive. I shall never forget the sensations which I 
experienced one afternoon when, inserting my hand into my breeches 
pocket in pursuit of some stray coins which I expected to find there, I 
plunged it into a vacuum! The disappointment was so great—for I 
abhorred such a vacuum as much as Nature herself does—that I could 
hardly believe the fact! In my surprise I turned my pocket inside out, 
although it was in the street and in the midst of the much-frequented 
space that separated Mother Trott’s from Thackeray’s. It should be ob¬ 
served, that the domicile of the lady on whom that affectionate appellation 
was bestowed, was an emporium of fruits and other refreshing comestibles, 
which juvenile tastes do most delight in ; and it stood most invitingly at 
the salient angle of the road which all the boys could see from the long 
wall, and which many must necessarily pass on their way to their darned 
or tutor’s house. I was in this dramatic attitude when my friend Linden 
came up, to whom I forthwith unfolded the cause of my embarrass¬ 
ment :— 

“ By Jove !” said I (we found the heathen deities very handy to 
swear by, and I readily adopted the pr^tice) ; “ by Jove! I thought I 
had some money in my pocket, but. . . . ’ 

“ I see,” said he, “ hiatus maxime deflendiis.” That fellow, Linden, 
was always spouting* his scraps of Latin, and 1 remember the recollection 
of his quotation occurred to me in after-life on a different occasion. 

“ There’s not a shilling left!” said I, pinching and shaking the folds of 
my pocket with a very disconsolate air. 

“ Then you must go on tick,” said Linden. 

“ How is that done T' asked 1. 

** Oh, it’s very easy; I’ll introduce you to Mother Trott; I tick there 
myself.” 

It was no sooner said than done; the boy of eleven and a half yeaw of 
age introduced the boy of ten and three-quarters, with great gravity, to 
the aforesaid Mother Trott, and I was duly entered on the' spot in her 
books, or rather on her slate, which was suspqpded conveniently on the 
wall. From that fetal hour I date all my disasters. I had now taken 
on myself that distinctive characteristic of man—“ an animal that has 
debts.” I was now in debt; and, from that day to this, I have never 
been out of it.—Some describe their existence as having been one long 
probation ; others as one long sorrow ; some very few as one long enjoy¬ 
ment ; mine has been one long debt; 2nd I now see that the germ of 
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that bad habit was planted in mj early youth at school Those who 
ascribe the habit of profuse and improvident expenditure prevalent among 
the Englbh aristocr^ to the practioes of the universities do not go deep 
enough into the matter; in most oases the habit is formed before the 
student goes to the univernty; it is begun at the publio school ; it is 
only practised on an enlarged scale at Oxford or Cambridge, in propor* 
tion as the ^^ptaticms to vicious expenditure in the man are greater 
than in the previous boy; in this, as in other points of education, it would 
be well if those in charge of our youth would bear in mind the old adage, 
wluch is not the worse, but on the contrary, the better for being old--> 
** Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 


CHAPTisa XIII. 

A FEW months after my initiation into the mysteries of “ Tick,” being 
^ hard up” for marbles, my inventive faculties were stimulated to the 
realisation of a most ingemous idea, which at first floated vaguely in my 
mind, but which my necessities rapidly developed ; and the remembrance 
of which sometimes suggests to me that Nature must have originally 
intended me for a banker, so vast and precocious were my conceptions on 
the use and value of credit. The case was this:— 

At a particular period of the year, as successive games came into 
season, according to the immemorial custom of the school, that highly 
interesting pastime was taken up in its turn, called “Eggs in the Bush.’* 
This game, for which we are indebted to the ingemous Chinese, and 
which it may be useful to describe, for the benefit ^ the “ outer barba¬ 
rians,” is very simple, and, at the same time, delightfully gambling. It 
consbts in holding, in one or both hands, a quantity of marbles, the num¬ 
ber of which it is the other player’s part to guess. If his guess be right, 
he wins the marbles; if wrong, he pays the difference between the number 
of his guess and the number of the marbles which, it may turn out, is 
contained in the holder’s handr; nearly in the same way as they play at 
Eggs in the Bush on the Stock Exchange, only there they do it on a 
larger scale. This process is repeated by the two players alternately, 
like two brokers or others with Spanish or American scrip, until one of 
them is “ cleaned out.” By this nappy contrivance the youngest boys at 
a school may be self>instructed in tm rudiments of gambling witii the 
greatest faculty. 

For my own part, my character being of a particularly imaginative cast, 
I became passionately fond of the game, and Nature, iu her liberality, 
having bestowed on me a tolerably large fist of own, 1 practised it most 

successfully with my schoolfellows. At first, I remember, 1 won consi¬ 
derably, and I had neaped up in (me of the drawers of my bureau (as in 
a Frenchman’s strong-box), a prodigiomi quantify of marbles, which only 
excited my cupidity for qaore. This treasure being depotited in its keep¬ 
ing-place fike so mueh bullion, and occasionally delayed for the coniem- 
jdation of envious admirers, like the gold and silver bars in the cellars 
Batik of England, invested me, smcatg my schoolfoHows, with a 
ec^’of “moneyed,” reputatbn os a boy of capital who was able to pay 
Ins way at iu the Bush, or in any other mistime in which the possw- 
rion of marbles was necessary. Thus, when I happened to be without 
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tnarbles in my podcet—lbr« like other ri^ persons, I nsedto he £ond o£ 
indulging in ^ boast of being poor—1 had no diffiecdty in fin^g en 
antagonist witii whom I could p% ** on iidk,” my known weidth arord- 
ing me, in that respect, unbounded credit. 

Weahh and credit, as I hare observed, have a recimocai actum { credit 
ia<nreases weahh, imd wealth increases credit. The JBank of £^gland is 
not altogeth^ an invention; it is a growtii;—so it was with me. 

As marbles in large quantity, like gold and silver bullion, were heavy# 
and inconvenient to carry, I^quently made use of the conveuienoe of 
my credit when I walked abroad, or paid visits to other boys* rooms, to 
play my favourite game of Eggs in the Bush on tick ; and, as 1 occa¬ 
sionally lost without haring the ready marbles to pay with, I used to give 
a memorandum on a bit of exercise paper, of the sum to be paid out of 
my exchequer when I got home, amounting to five, or ten, or twenty 
marbles, or more, as the case might be. As these memoranda were 
always liquidated without delay on presentation, they gradually came to 
be considered by my companions A representatives of value as good as 
marbles themselves, and infinitely more convenient for use, as bring more 
portable; so that they became current throughout the whole of the lower 
school, and performed the functions of a regular paper currency. In 
this way there was a floating amount of notes passing from hand to hand 
among the public to the extent of a considerable sum of marbles, which 
I neglected to take an exact account of; all that it seemed necessary for 
me to do, was to issue my promises to pay, which I found very easy uid 
agreeable ; and as I received, for the most part, actual marbles for my 
winnings, while I paid my losses in notes, I rapidly got rich, and Ind fiw 
to monopolise all the marbles in the school. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” as Sbakspeare says, “which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortuneI may say, in a parenthesis, that 
the exact point of flood which leads to fortune, is, for most people, veiy 
difficult to hit; however, on this particular occasion, I did take advantage 
of the tide rrferred to, and grew amazingly rich; positively, as the 
saying is, I rolled in marbles. But 1 must say it, to my cremt, that 1 
did not betray much of the insoleUce of wealth, but took Fortune’s 
favours meekly ; and I had a pleasijre in assisting boys who had lost 
their taws, and in lending marbles to my friends, without ^interest, on 
their own security. I was at this time very happy; success mrices all 
things around us, as some one has said, or sung, all eoulmr de rose. 

A vision of immeasurable tick uprose before me! The song of marble 
halls bad not then been composed, or, doubtless, I should have sung it 
with variations ; but I sang all the other airs that I knew, flrom momiog 
till night—when, suddenly, “ a change came o’er the spirit of my soog. 
The wheel of Fortune, which the ancient mytholo^ts invented for man’s 
consolation, cannot, as is well known, remrin at rest (indeed, what is the 
use of a wheel if it isn’t to turn round ?) and as 1 was, at this time of 
prosperity, at the top, it followed as a necessity that, unless the wheel 
stood stiU, its revolttCion would bring me to the bottom. I found myself 
there sooner than 1 expected I 

There was a fellow whom I used to meet at Hexter’s (the writmg 
master^ who was a regular sap. I shall not mention his name, as I do 
not wish to expose him to the obloquy of an adult community; but, itis 

2 F 2 
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& fact, that he was always reading and studying ; and, contrary to the 
spirit of the school, he was everlastingly poring over his Euclid, and 
drawing strange and uncouth figures of angles, and oblongs, and rhom¬ 
boids, which it was a bore to lo(^ at; and dthough he was a little fellow, 
he was the greatest dab at arithmetic in the whole school, and could not 
only multiply interminable rows of figures by other rows equally inter¬ 
minable, but he could also multiply the letters of the alphabet by other 
•letters, which to my mind, at that time, was as incomprehensible as mul¬ 
tiplying a bushel of coals by the fender and fire-irons. He used to pre¬ 
tend, too, that he could find out an unknown quantity by another quan¬ 
tity which was unknown, and talked a quantity of nonsense about a 
** something less than nothing” that was quite disgusting. I little thought 
that the latter predicament was, shortly, to bo my own ! But with all 
his algebra and mathematics, he had no more idea of making Latin verses 
than a cow has of quadrilles. 

Well, this fellow—we used to call him “ Squarehead,”—paid me a 
visit one day for my sins, when, as ilWuck would have it, I was playing 
with Linden at “ eggs in the bushand a friendly conversation took 
place between Linden and Lackrent on the amount of my store, Linden 
observing, good-naturedly, that it did not matter to me whether I won or 
lost, as I had such an immense quantity of marbles in the drawer of my 
bureau, besides the power of issuing notes without limit, for which any 
boy would readily g^ve marbles, or even taws and allies (according to 
the rate of exchange), to any amount. 

Master Squarehead looked on very attentively, and, as I thought, was 
taking an interest in the play; but, as it turned out, the wretch was all the 
time calculating how many marbles were contained in an inch cube, which 
was the only idea that the game suggested to his vulgar imderstanding. 
Having determined this question satisfactorily to his mind, the creature 
transferred his calculations to the drawer of my bureau, in which I kept 
my marbles like a stock of bullion, to meet the demands of my outstand¬ 
ing notes. I regretted afterwards that I did not give him a knock on 
the head for his officiousness, although it w’ould have been of little use, 
perhaps, as I verily believe his head was harder than the marbles, the 
number of which he was mercilessly computing. 

Presently*, he rubbed his great forehead with his dirty hand, and, as if 
he was speaking his thoughts aloud, said, in a reflecting sort of way:— 
If one cubic inch contains so many marbles, then, that drawer con¬ 
sisting of so many cubic inches, contains such a number; so that, taking 
the amount of marble notes in circulation to be such an amount, there 
are ten times and a fraction more promises to pay than there are marbles 
to pay them with.” 

“ What’s that you are talking about,” said Linden, “ with your cubic 
inches, and your mathematical stutf, that you are always making us sick 
with? Come and play a game at * eggs m the bush,’ and I’ll give you 
first go !” 

. But Squarehead, withdut being at all disconcerted at my friend’s 
vivacious remark, immediately set himself to prove arithmeticmly, alge- 
brai<lafiy» ,aiid, to my feelings, most impertinently, that his calculation was 
strictly; correct, averring that if there was any truth in figures, the 
Uhmher of marbles contained in the drawer in question (presuming it to 
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be full) could be no more than he had computed from the data admitted; 
and also thal^the said number* presented a proportion to the number of 
promises to pay extant which had been avowed, of one to ten (with a 
fraction) ; and which, as the wretch proceeded further to demonstrate, 
would leave the holders of the said notes, supposing them to be presented 
next morning for payment, minus nme marbles (and a fraction) out of 
ten ; and he defied us all, in a very brutal manner, to prove by figuTeS;^ 
that we could come to any other conclusion. 

The conclusion came too soon! Squarehead repeated his calculation' 
to all who chose to question him, and he took a pleasure in demonstra¬ 
ting it in his disagreeable way, by a series of outlandish marks utterly un¬ 
intelligible to me and others at the time, purporting to be an algebraic 
formula of the fact, and the truth of which his hearers took on credit 
more readily even than they had taken my notes. The news spread; 
ill tidings travel fast; alarm was taken speedily ; there was a panic; the 
next morning there was a run on the bank. The quantity of notes 
brought in for payment astonished me! 1 had no idea of the extent 

of my liabilities! As long as there was a marble in the draw, the notes 
were honourably paid ; but the stock of marble bullion was quickly ex¬ 
hausted, and then arose a cry of long, loud, and deep vituperation that I 
shall never forget to my dying hour. 

'fhe shouts of anger and derision from the angry troop was terrible. I 
was assailed with every epithet of contumely that the ready invention of 
boys could call up for my humiliation. The burden of their complaint 
was, that I had no right to issue promises to pay without having the 
material in hand to pay them with. It was in vain that I declared on 
ray honour, that I did not know the amount of my promises to pay, or I 
would not have issued so many ; my creditors swore that I ought to have 
known it, and that not to know it was only an aggravation of my offence. 

I offered to place my hoop, cricket-bat, a broach of a hare hunted by 
hounds—in short, all my property, in the hands of trustees for the liqui¬ 
dation of their claims. 1 was answered only by a yell of “marbles!” 

marbles!’’ I promised to write home immediately to my friends to 
obtain assistance, but my enemies only shouted out the more “ iharbles’’ 
and “gammon” with the most insulting pertinacity. Hemmed in on 
every side and assailed with hostile cries from all quarters 1 stood like a 
young stag at bay, but the fury of my assailants and the desperation of 
my position increasing every moment, it was necessary for me to come to 
some prompt decision. 

In that moment of peril, fortunately, Lcalled to mind a passage of 
history which illuminated me like a I’ay of light in the dai'kness of my 
despair. I recollected that once upon a time, a certain king discoursed 
with his minister on the ways and means of repaying a loan which was 
due to a neighbouring state. The minister said, there was only one 
difficulty in the way, but that was an awkward one—“ there was no 
money to pay it witn.” The king suggested* more taxes, the minister 
shook his head—“ the people were over taxed already.” The king pro¬ 
posed a loan; the minister objected that no one would advance a 
** We must persuade our creditor to wait then,” said the king. Toe 
minister referred to the last despatch, which insisted in the most pontive 
terms that their creditor could wait no longer. “ Then by Jove,” said 
the king, “ we will go to war with them,” 
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Happily, I say, this anecdote recurred to my memory in the moment of 
my extremity. Singling out one of the most vociferous of my enemies, 
who was considerably more than my size, but who was a leaifiand hungry- 
looking oh^, 1 offered to fight him I This spirited conduct on my part, 
as it was considered by the battle-loving assemblage, was received with 
an unanimous huzza, and a ring being immediately formed os well as the 
smallness of the space and the crovrd of spectators would allow, a mono- 
machia, as Linden classically termed it, took place worthy of Homer’s 
heroes. As this fight, however, closely resembl^ that between Dares and 
Hntellus as described, in Book V. line 387, et infra, of the “ ^neid,” I 
shall not detail the particulars in this place, but refer the classical reader 
to the graphic account of a set-to recorded by that distinguished reporter 
Publius Virgilius Maro. It is enough for me to state, that whether it 
was that despair inspired me with unusual energy, or that my antagonist 
was only lukewarm in the cause for which he was the involuntary cham¬ 
pion, and was not like me, who being in my own room and in the presence 
as it were of my household gods, might be said to be literally fighting “ pro 
aris et focis,” the victory on the present occasion was to the smaller party, 
and I remained master of the field. 

Nothing captivates the imaginations of the Eton boys more than 
personal prowess, and success in feats of arms. My victory on this 
occasion had the same favourable result that national wars have some¬ 
times had—it absolved me from my debts. Lackrent who was an admiring 
spectator of the fight, instantly proposed, “ that in honour of the exploit 
all the holders of marble notes should make a bonfire of them on the 
a proposition that was responded to enthusiastically by aU present, 
my beaten antagonist generously contributing his own securities to crown 
the pile. The impromptu holocaust having been duly celebrated with 
antique dances, and concluded with no other accident than that of setting 
fire to one of the tuni-up bedsteads, the multitude dispersed, and 1 was 
left alone with my gloiy, including two black eyes, and an immense 
bump on my nose, which linden assured me gave me a dignified resem¬ 
blance to a noble Roman. 

It is proper to record in this place, that after this memorable combat, 1 
and my antagonist became the best firiends in the world, a result which 1 
have lumost invanably observed to follow such gladiatorial encountsrs ; 
and if 1 had room to philosophise I might take occasion to dHate on the 
resemblanee between individimls and nations in this particular, after each 
has had experience of the other’s pluck and capabilities; but to return 
to my sto^. , 

Toe reflations of my solitude, while the smart of my humiliation and 
of the pummelling which I had received, were fresh on me, were salutary. 
One thing 1 determined on with mental resclntion, and that was, never 
to issue any more notes for marbles ! and I resolv^ also, although I did 
sot see (dearly how the intention could be accomplished, never to incur 
another debt} for the Tick” on the grand scale which I had ex^eri- 
nusited on, and which had proved so rignally disastrous, was a bitter 
lessoQ^tofme on the subj^ of debtor and creihtor. Referring, als(^ the 
fin^ consummation of my misfortune to my fatal passion for iu 

the hnihj” I vowed never agmn ito be tempted into any sort of gambling; 
a TOW wUch, vrith the exception of an occasional game at odd and 
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even,” or such tariffing, I have religiously kept; as I have enough fault to 
find with myself for other matters, 1 record to my coredit, for **ogga 
in ^e bush. is a fascinating game, and I was somethnes sorety tempted. 

Would that 1 had kept my other virtuous resolutions as I did this't 
But ** manent immota meorum fata mihi 1" The demon of Tick presided 
over my birth, and with the viscous tenacity of a judgment creditor, con¬ 
tinued for many a weary year to keep his gripe on me. 

To borrow a few hints from the olassioal ffictionary, I must say, tba* 
when the Fates took distaff in hand to spin the web of life of Leander 
Oastleton, they must have been in a spiteful or capricious humour, for 
they mixed their threads of good and evil most abommably; not only did 
they make the latter predominate in a way that was most unfair, but they 
left them for the rest of his life in an inextricable ravel! Well might it 
be said of him as it was said (parva componere magnis) of the wanderer 
of the “ iEneid,” ** multum ille et terris jactatus et alto,” and that he 
passed “per various casus, per tot discrimina rerum,” with other remem¬ 
brances not necessary at present to particularise. 

But the length to wnich these boyish recollections have led me, 
although I trust that the recording of them will not be altogether without 
their utility, warns me that I must hasten to the more important transac¬ 
tions of maturer life, and show the fatal efiect which the habit of Tick, con¬ 
tracted in early years at school, had on future fortunes. Passing over, 
therefore, the remainder of my time at Eton, and omitting my extended 
experience of Tick at the university, I come to the period when great 
changes took place in my circumstances and feelings. The age of boy¬ 
hood was passed; the career of incipient manhood had now commenced; 
and with man's estate came man's cares, his passions and his troubles, with 
all the chequered adventures of busy life. 


Chaftes XIV. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the heart of an Eton boy, 
whose imagination had been artificially cherished by the animated de¬ 
scriptions of the loves and intrigues of the gods and goddesses in Homer 
Vh^, the details of which are alphabetically arranged for the 
^dent's convenience in one of the first books of the classics placed in 
his hands; it must not be supposed, 1 say, that a heart, whose natural in¬ 
flammability had been aggravated by dint of Lempri^re's education, eonld 
have gone on beating all these years in' the reg^ar and quiet way which is 
desirable in that excitable piece of mbchanism. In point of &ct—as the 
oonfession must be made at some time, it may as well be made once— 
the heart of the said Leander Castleton had experienced some violmit 
irregularities in its motions at various times, and also some most extrsi^ 
ordinary bumpings, for which it was impossible for him to account isoxa 
the pulsific perturbations pfodneed by cricket, or rowing, or feneiDg, or 
hunting; it was something difi^srent mm fhem all! In truth, it was (at 
first) a strange sensation, altiiough in course of time he got used to i^ 
which caused him to regard all the amuM'ments above mentioned in an 
inferior light, and prompted him to conjecture that there were mom 
curious things in life than youthful philosophy ever dreamed o£ 
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But all the casual and preliminary agitations, which are here hinted at, 
were nothing compared with the terrible bumping that took place on one 

§ articular occasion which had a most important influence on my future 
estiny. But here, upon my word, 1 am embarrassed ; I believe that I 
should have no difficulty in describing how I fell down stairs, or out of 
the window; but, really, I don’t know how to describe how 1 fell in love. 
After all, I fancy that these recollections are not interesting, except to 
the parties concerned ; but, certainly, there was a novelty about ray own 
case which may, perhaps, form an exception. And it must be admitted, 
that these events, or rather, this event, in the singular—for it is an axiom 
of sentimentalism that it can happen only once — is the great and 
important accident which most influences a man’s future destiny; and 
that, in such confessions as these, to say nothing about such an important 
matter, especially as it has close relation with the principal title of these 
papers, would be an unpardonable omission. 1 must do violence, there¬ 
fore, to my excessive modesty, and get through the difficulty as well as I 
can. But I must first describe the beginning of it; not the beginning 
of the end, but the beginning of the beginning. 

I will explain, therefore, briefly, the origin of the family feud which 
existed between the house of Castleton and - - but I will not pre¬ 

maturely introduce tlrat inharmonious name; I will premise only, as a 
curious fact, that there was a family feud and that a woman had nothing 
to do with it; at least, in tlie commencement. 


It was in the year-but that don’t matter; it was just before I 

was twenty years of age, that a small estate about seven miles from our 
house was to be sold by auction. The auction, by-the-by, as I remem¬ 
ber, was a very lively affair; the gentleman whose estate was to be sold 
had been ruined by 1 don’t know what speculation, and was to be “ sold 
up,” as the phrase is, and had gone abroad; but as is usual on such 
occasions, no one seemed to care what had become of the extinct pro¬ 
prietor. There was ,i rumour of the unfortunate bankrupt having 
attempted suicide; all the company said it was very shocking; and then 
they set about appropriating the spoils of the victim in the cheapest and 
most advantageous manner to themselves. 

Now, my father, who took me with him, had a great desire to become 
possessed of this property ; and he had arranged with his bankers for^ 
loan to enable him to purchase it, intending to repay the advance by a fresn 
loan on a mortgage of the land, according to a common practice in such 
cases. As he was much liked in the coimty, he caused nis intention to 
be known, Ousting that no one of his friends or acquaintances would be 
so ungentlemanlike as to bid against him, as it was a little bit of land 
(it had a nice house on it besides), which particularly suited him, as being 
at no great distance from his own estate; but an unexpected accident 
disconcerted all these hopes at the moment when he thought he was suc¬ 
cessful. 


The auctioneer, after having expatiated on the beauties and capabilities 
of the estate, which “ he was proud to offer to the competition of the very 
respectable assembly which he had the honour to see before him,” in a 
speech mcjii^ eloquent than I conceived it possible to be made on such an 
occasioti.;' and having pointed out advantages from its purchase which its 
next ii^ghbours were astonished never to have observed before, flourished 
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an ivory hammer from a sort of rostrum which enabled him to overlook 
the company, and invited us to commence the bidding. ' For some time 
no one spoke, those most coveting it endeavouring to look most uncon¬ 
cerned—«all except my father, who glanced round with an air of confidenccr 
as if to signify tnat all bidding against him would be useless, as he had 
made up his mind to have the land at any cost. At last, however, after 
a second address from the auctioneer of an earnestness and a pathos to 
move the very stones—beseeching the company, almost with tears, not to 
lose the opportunity of becoming the fortunate purchasers of on Elysium, 
the neglect of which might embitter, with a never-ending regret, the, 
remainder of their comfortless existence—the biddings began. 

When the ice was once broken, the matter went on merrily, my fether 
bidding in an authoritative and decisive manner to intimate that he would 
not be put down, and that he regarded the biddings against him some¬ 
what in the light of personal affronts. At last, his determination seemed 
on the point of being successful, when, jnst as the fatal hammer'was 
coming down, as the auctioneer said, in a solemn manner “ Going, for the 
last time 1” its descent was arrested by a low, quiet voice, which pro¬ 
nounced, amidst the awful silence, “ Fifty.” 

The sudden interruption produced a sensation among the company; 
the auctioneer looked a little surprised, and seemed to question whether 
the sound was real; my father turned indignantly to the side from which 
the sound proceeded; and then the attention of the crowd became fixed 
on the unexpected bidder. 

He was a little man, beyond the middle age, dressed in a brown coat, 
with drab breeches and gaiters. His hat, which he held in his hand as 
he stood by the table, was rather broad in the brim, and he bore on his 
head an indubitable wig, which, moreover, was a brown one. I am parti¬ 
cular in this description of his person, as he will fill an important place in 
these memoirs, as will presently be made evident. What I particularly 
noticed at the time, was his quiet and self-possessed air. He seemed 
quite at ease with himself; but there was nothing assuming or vaunting in 
his manner, and there was a something in his look and appearance which 
was decidedly consequential—although his drab breeches and gaiters 
were calculated to excite a prejudice against him. His wig, too, was a 
doqbtful affair, both in its cut and colour. Altogether, the- prim old 
gentleman did not look like a purchaser of estates, and he was an entire 
stranger, as it quickly appeared, to every one in the room. 

The auctioneer, who had remained in the dramatic attitude of uplifted 
hammer and inquiring look already referred to, gazed at the little man in- 
the brown wig for a brief space, and then Vepeated the last bidding made 
by my father 

“ Nine thousand nine hundred—going for nine thousand nine hundred 
—going . . . 

Fifty,” said the little man in the brown wig. 

“You cannot bid fifty,” said the auctionqpr to the brown wig, for 
whom it seemed he had not conceived a profound respect, and speaking iti 
a tone partly condescending and partly pettish, as if he had been unne¬ 
cessarily interrupted in the admirable flourish with which he was on tho- 
point of concluding the business of the day; “if the gentleman will li^’ 
pleased to consult the ' conditions of sale,’ he will see that the biddings 
may not be less than one hundred.” 
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The old gentleman received this commumcatioh without speaking, and, 
as as I could obs^e, without moving a muade. 

My father looked confident, and smiled round to his friends, conveying 
the assurance that Uiere was no fear from such an antagfonist. 

The auctioneer began again:— 

“ Going for nine thousand nine hundred pounds . . . 

** One hundred,” said the old gmitleman. 

My father looked at the old gentleman angrily, 
lou mean to bid ten thousand,*’ said the auctioneer to the old gen* 
tleman, to make sure. 

The old gentleman nodded. 

Ten thousand,” repeated the auctioneer, with surprise, lookiug at my 
father. 

“ Ten thousand one htmdred,” said my father, in a lotid and firm tone, 
intending to crush his opponent with an emphatic demonstration of de¬ 
termination. 

** One hundred,” repeated the old gentleman. 

The contest was now between this mysterious stranger and my father. 
The company looked on with some excitement, as spectators of a sort of 
duello. My father, however, did not allow any delay to give rise to a 
doubt of his determination. He went on, therefore, in a louder voice 
than before:— 

Ten thousand three hundred.” 

“ One hundred,” repeated the old gentleman. 

My father’s anger now began to be intensely roused ; he regarded the 
little old gentleman, that had started up as a sort of demon between him 
and his purchase, with a look of intense hate, when I, partaking of hia 
feelings, and seeing his excitement, whispered to him to demand the 
stranger’s name. 

My fether caught at the suggestion with avidity. 

“ it is usual, Mr. Auctioneer,” he said, “is it not, for parties bidding 
for estates to give their names?” 

The auctioneer, who had his doubts of the social position of the 
stranger, and who did not like to be losing time, and to expose himself 
perhaps to ridicule, immediately 8u^;ested to the old gentleman the pro¬ 
priety of fevouring him with his name, as it seemed to be the general 
wish of the “ higmy respectable meeting whom he had the honour of 
addressing,’’ &c., &c. 

“ Henry Hase,” smd the old gentleman. 

“ Henry Hase!” exclaimed the auctioneer, who was struck with the 
well-known name then subscribed to the notes issued by the Bank of 
England. 

“ Henry Hase 1” repeated my father, who had a positive remembrance 
of the name, although he could not bring to mind, at the moment, where 
he had seen it before. 

“ Henry Hase!” re-echo^ the company, on most of whom the well- 
know 9 signature, suggestive of crisp bank notes, produced a powerful 
effect. Is it, thought they ;■ can it be Henry Hase himself? The curiosity 
of the company was extreme. 

“ j^ve.X &e honour,” asked ihe aiictioneer, with a sort of awe, while 
tha eosnpany listened for the reply m breathless eiq)ectation; “ have 1 
the honour to speak to the real Mr. Henry Hase himself!” 
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" It's all the WKtaoP r^Hed the old gentleman; <'th^ who have got 
plenty of Henry Hom’s fi»matnre8 iqot call themtelTes Henry Base, or 
any wing they pleaae. What I bny I can pay for; and no one can say 
that 1 ever baigraed at bid for aC' cabbage or an estate witlmut having tlia 
money in my podcet to pty for it. Tl^’s more tilum some folks can say 
that make more show.** 

Saying this, the old gentleman put his hand into the bre8st>poeket of 
lus coi^ and drew out a plain bl^k pocket^book, of an enormous size, 
and secnred with a piece of tape. From this receptacle he extracted a 
parcel of bank-notes, one of which he handed to the auctioneer, pmsting 
at the same time to the signature at the bottom• 

“ Heniy Hase,’* said the old gentleman. 

“ A thousand pound note 1" exclaimed the auctioneer. 

^ There was a renewed sensation among the company. A thousand 
pound note is a rarity not to be seen every day of the year. All eyes 
were fixed bn it admiringly, and the old gentleman instantly rose a 
thousand per cent, in public estimation. 

The old gentleman dealt out another note to the auctioneer. 

Another thousand-pound note," said that dignified functionary, with 
profound respect. 

The old gentlemau dealt out a third. The company now became in¬ 
tensely excited; presuming that each of the parcel of notes which the 
old gentlemau held in his hand to express the same amount, here was 
a man with a large fortune in his hand! Who was he ? Who could he 
be ? Was it the god of wealth himself ? Was the mysterious Henr^ 
Hase” a myth, a fictitious personage,* a ^mbol, a convenrional associ¬ 
ation of letters necessary to complete the hieroglyphics of a Bank of 
England note; or was he a real personage, and now actually before them 
in bodily presence, the type and representative of the incali^able wealth 
of the great money-distributor of the empire ? They now looked on the 
person of the old gentleman so plethoric of bank-notes with intense 
curiosity, mingled with a sort of veneration—so great and so profound is 
the subserviency of respect which the possession, or the supposition of 
the possession, of enormous wealth commands I His coat, albeit that it 
was brown and by no means of a fashionable cut, now appeared to them 
superior to the most aristomatic of Bond Street habiliments ; his very 
gaiters were regarded with affection; and in the eyes of the subdue 
spectators, his old brown wig assumed the character of sublime I A man 
of wealth stood before them; of real money wealth ; not of the hypo¬ 
thetical wealth of mortgaged acres, but of honh fide ready money:—^tney 
bowed themselves before Mammon! 

“ Three thousand pounds,” said the man of bank-notes, breaking ihe 
silence for the first time, in a lengthened speech, will more than cover 
the deposit of twenty per cent., according to the conditions of sale ; and 
I presume the name of * Henry Hase* at the bottom of the bills will be 
satisfactory” (the auctioneer bowed bis assejpt), “ not that I mind giving' 
my own name” (and the old gentleinsn said rais, as I thought,., with w 
sort of effort); ** it’s not a bad one, I’ll take it on myself to say, to be 
written across a bill.” 

The old gentleman ceased; the crowd murmured its applause; for 
words that fell foom so rich a man, all felt, had a hallowed meanmg. 
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Even my father, I observed, was struck with the quiet predommancy 
which the old gentleman had acquired over the assembly ; and whether 
it was that he could not make up his mind at the moment to bid further 
against so powerful a competitor, or that he had already exceeded the 
sum which he had calculated on borrowing for the purchase of the estate, 
I do not know, but he saw the auctioneer's hammer descend for the last 
time in favour of “ Henry Hase,’’ without any further attempt at com¬ 
petition ; being filled, however, with so intense a hate of the sucj^essful 
competitor, that he could not trust himself longer in his presence, from 
the fear of betraying in an^ unseemly manner the excess of his morfifica- 
tion—ready-money and bank-notes being a principle in direct antago¬ 
nism with my father’s habits and prepossessions—he left the room pre¬ 
cipitately, followed of course by me, and we mounted our horses in 
silence to return home. 

For the first four or five miles my father trotted on briskly without 
speaking a word, as if desirous of shaking off the recent disgrace of his 
defeat in having been outbid by a stranger, in the face of the whole 
county, and, as it were, close to his own door. Then he pulled up; 
took ofi" his hat *, wiped his forehead with his handkerchief; and gave 
brief vent to his feelings :— 

“Who can that vulgar-looking old brute be ?” 

“You mean the old gentleman in the brown wig ?” said I. 

“ Of course I do ; who else should I mean ? And then the vulgar 
ostentation of pulling out that heap of bank-notes! As if any one 
could care for his bank-notes 

“ No one could care,” said I. 

“ But they did, though,” said my father, suddenly contradicting him¬ 
self ; “ did you see how the grovelling fools were ready to worship him 
for his money ?” 

“ Did you remark bis gaitera ?” said I. 

“ His gaiters I—depend on it,” said my father, with warmth, “ he is 
some retired cheesemonger, or grocer, or fishmonger—he had an air of 
red-herrini's about him.” 

“ His wig,” said I, “ was very funny.” 

“ Funny! it looked like the cast-oflf wig of a hackney-coachman. 
Not that 1 wish to turn any person’s appearance into ridicule, which is 
wrong, very wrong ; and 1 trust, Leanoer, that you will never be guilty 
of that impropriety. But there is one thing that I must particularly caution 
you against, and that is not to form any acquaintance with this person 
if he should come to reside here, for his appearance is so decidedly 
vulgar that I am sure your mother would object to it, and of course all 
his family must be as vtdgar as l^mself.” 

“ Of course,” said I j “ but has he any family ?” 

“ The devil a bit do I care,” smd my father, spurring on his horse. 

“ Nor 1,” said 1, merrily, as I put mine into a smart canter. On tMs 

S oint, however, I was mistajien;—the man in the brown wig had a 
aUghtert Certainly, no one who asked the Etonian question of “ under 
derivator," iu relation to such a daughter, would have expected to be 
referred to the proprietor of that brown wig!—But the introduction of 
a lady in these pages demands the respect of a new chapter. 
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Doctok MicHEii has lately visited personally the generality of the 
villages inhabited by that persecuted race of people called Cagots—the 
Pariahs of France—who have been supposed by many to be extinct; and v^e 
borrow from his statements the following curious details. He relates that 
at Bozate, the chief place of the Agots of Navarre, they were not formerly 
allowed to loiter on the square, to sit upon the public benches, or to join in 
public amusements or in dancing. At Saint Gaudins, in the Haute Garonne, 
where they are called Capins, they lived in a particular district of the 
town, and their private church-door and particular vessel for holy water, 
still exists. At Saint Beat there is a street called *^Ech goutides CagotsJ* 
At Montrejean, the Cagots were also designated as the “ short-eared,*' 
but Dr. Michel says, that it is the Cretins who are deficient in the lobe 
of the ear, and not always the Cagots; among whom he mentions having 
seen some who had the ears covered with hair. 

In the Hautes Pyrenees, the little church door-ways and vessels for 
holy water are met with in three different places. Throughout these 
districts, the Cagots so generally ply the trade of carpenters, that the 
word Cagot is, as it is, also, in some other places, synonymous* with the 
branch of industry which they profess. These poor people dwell in huts 
built in the hollow of valleys, so surrounded by trees that the sun can 
never reach them. It appears as if they wished to withdraw themselves 
from the eyes of the superior castes. They once possessed in the hamlet 
of Mailhoc, a little church of their own. At Terrantire, in the same dis¬ 
trict, a wall separated the cemetery of the Cagots from that of the other 
inhabitants, 'fhe Cagots of Louraes are described, by a M. Arrou, as 
having the lower limbs shorter in proportion than the upper, small blue 
eyes, and very small ears without any lobes. According to some, this 
type is only lost by intermarriage. At Saint P6, the Cagots were only 
admitted into the vestibule of the church. 

Some centuries back, a quarrel having taken place between the Cagots 
of this latter place and the inhabitants of Louraes, several of them were 
slain, and their heads were cut off, and rolled about like bowls in the 
square of Saint Pe. In consequence of these misdeeds, the Cagots were 
condemned, by the parliament of Toulouse, to enter Lourdes by only one 
street, to walk only in the gutters, and not to remain there after sunset, 
under penalty of two ounces of flesh being cut out the whole length of 
the spine, for each offence. 

So dreaded was the door-w:^ of the churches frequented by the Cagots, 
thot the trick of a peasant, who put gravel into the key-hole of the or£- 
nary door-way to oblige the priest to enter by the accursed passage, was 
only wiped out by bloodshed. These times are, however, now gone by; 
the priests themselves set the example of passing through the door-way of 
the Cagots, and these separate passages are now walled up in the gene¬ 
rality of churches. 

It is related at Campvern, that a number suf Cagots took refuge in the 
castle of Mauvezin, the ruins of which are still seen close by that placed' 
and that they lived by nlunder, and totally separated from the other in¬ 
habitants of the country^ and that they protected themselves from popular 
enmity by means of a ^wbridge. At length, a man of Mauvezii^ vitho 
led his flocks daily to pasture near the castle, succeeded in estaldishing 
an intimacy with them, and in obtaining their confidence; He succeeded 
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so that one day, after hatdng concerted the matter with the principal 
inhabitants of his village, he induced the Cagots to go forth out of their 
castle, even to one who was lame, and whomlie bore on his shoulders, to 
fday at bowls in a-neighbouring ^eld, wfaieb is stUl desimated as that of 
the battle. After having jdayed a short time, he pretended to be thirsiy, 
and went to the castle to procure drink. Once in, however, he rmsed up 
the draw-bridge, and shouted out to the villagers, who rushed in a body 
upon the Cagots, andriiese being unarmed, were every one slain on 
the spot. 

At the church of Tarm, in the neighbourhood of Pau, there still exists 
a blue stone in the centre af the door-way, which served as a mark to dis- 
tingmsh the passage of the Cagots from that’ of the other inhabitants. 
At Lespielle there is a spring on riie estate of M. de Saint James, com¬ 
monly called “ La Hoxm dens Cagots." At Bordes the repudiated door¬ 
way which is common to most of the churches in the Pyrenees and the 
Landes, is surmounted by a monogram of Christ, X. P. S., accompanied 
by the A and the Q according to the Roman style the twelfth 
century. 

A tax called rancale -was levied in the parish of Lescar up to the 
period of the Revolution, and the tax-gatherer was accompanied by a dog, 
tor whose benefit he had the right to exact a bit of bread. An anecdote is 
related of Henry IV. in reference to this parish, which woidd show that the 
monarch's inclinations were stronger than his prejudices. Suing a 
yonng girl of Bilh^res in this parish, the latter declared amidst her tears 
that she was not worthy of his attentions, or of the feelings which he 
flattered her she had inspired him with. 

“ Why so ?" exclaimed the prince. 

“ Because I am Cagote," • 

“ And I also," immediately answered the verd galant, “ et jou tabe 
qu^en soy, au Dion bibenJ* 

At Jurangon, parish of Pau, the Cagots were obliged to have the figure 
of a man, sculptured in stone, above the door of their houses, and it 
would appear that the receptacle for holy water used by the Cagots was 
always distinguished by particular sculptures, but of what kind has not 
been determined, as Ming of an insulting character, th^ were either 
mutilated or destroyed at period of the Bevoluticm. 

At Pau itself the Cagots monopolised the profession of chimney-sweeps, 
hut in other places they exercised the trade of weavers, as well as that of 
carpenters and joiners—their most common pursnits. It appears that 
the discarded races also enjeyed certain privileges. Thus it is stated 
that if a loaf of bread was by any accident pla^ on the table upside 
down, it became the property of acy Cagot who might be present, and 
this is even said to have extended to the load of a mule or a donkey if the 
said load happened to he placed moutis to month. Th^ have also held 
responsible situations in some places. Thaa a Cagot waa admitted into 
the brotherhood of White Penitents at Pau, in 1756, The head of 
a &mily at Momas vras riecCed into the municipality of fhat place, and 
the mayor of Neivailies still adds ik6 epithet CHirestiaa to bis name. 
Th^ have also often become farmers and fre^olders, and held small 
properties. Thus Antoine de P^r6 was, inriraw of his marriage with, 
Anne de Saint Abit, lord of the place of ^e latter name. A Cagot was 
also mayor of Louhosaoa near Bayonne. The Clagots aive very numerous 
aroond Ol^n. that ndgUb^hood they are more eirterpiising and 
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more courageous ihan the other inhaUtant^' and are much eogaged in 
sm^gling. They c^en become officezs, in the muiumpality «>d of the 
natioim guard; but the enmity entertained towards them ^e pure 
races is as strong as wee. The use of the ^ithet of Cagot always leads 
to qusrreis, in whu^ stidcs axe freely resorted to, and blood is very 4^ts& 
ahem Some of the wealthiest inhabitants of Escon aod. Hetriere are 
descendants of these pariahs. 

Mountainous countries b^g essentially conservative institutions, 
habits, and manners, it is not surprising that in the Landes and the 
department of Gers, the Cagots are less numerous than in the Pyrenees. 
But still they are by no means uncommon. , There u scarcely a town 
that has not a suburb beating the name of Cagots or of Gesits; evmr 
church bad once its particular door and holy water barin, and there still 
exists to this present day the same repugnance to any alHance by mar¬ 
riage with the repudiated races as is to be met with in the mountains. 
It is related that in the first year of the reign of Louis XVL, a rich 
of the Landes having been seen upon three difierent occasions makmg 
use of the holy water vessel of the pure races, an old soldier repaired on 
the ensuing Sabbath to the church, and lay in wait with a drawn sword. 
At the moment when the pariah was about to violate the injunction esta¬ 
blished by religious prejudice against him, his hand was struck off, and 
the bystanders immediately seized upon it, and nailed it to the door of the 
church as a warning to others of his race. 

The Gahets of Bordeaux were consigned from time immemorial to a 

S krticular suburb, where they had their own church, called that of St. 

icolas de Graves, or of the Gahets.* The race extended thence by 
Poitou to Brittany. Several notices exist of thrir reridence in the latter 
country in the fifteenth century, when they were called Caquins^ and 
their collages maladreries. 'Wherever they went, however much Doctor 
Michel may wish to pass it over slightly, the opprobrium of disease dung 
to them. In tiiis maritime country these poor people particularly affected 
the business of rope-making, and the rope-makers of Trebison, at LannUls, 
in Finistere, are still, acco:^ng to Dr. Michel, contemptuously spoken of 
as Cacous. The race was held in similar aversion thmughout Brittany 
as elsewhere, and was looked upon as attainted with leprosy. It was not 
till after the Revolution that they were permitted to bring a bench near 
the porch of the church of Pontivy in Morbihan. . The Bretons pr^erved 
themselves &om the spell of the Caqueux, by hiding the thumb under the 
four fingers, and saying, as they passed one or more of them, ur garet. 
In Brittany, however, as in other parts of France, the prejudice against 
these people is allowed to be considerably diminished since the Revolu¬ 
tion, and the fusion witii other races is rapidly removing all traces of 
their former existence* 

The pariahs of France have not only been made the 8ul;jeot of many 
historical dissertations, but, although a degraded race, they have ako 
furnished heroes for romance. The novel called Ctuasaude oe Maulen," 
by Madame de Montpesat, is founded on ga inrident in the history 
Beam which has refezenoe to fhis unfortunate race. In “ Le Cagot, n<^ 
velle Beamaise,” the author, M. J. Bade, has made use of ma:!^ popukr 
traditions m reference ^ the same race. A novel called Le ranah des 

* The Gahets were at one period forladden by an act of the Bordeaux pgilia- 
ment to appear in public without shoes, and without a piece of red cloth attadtied 
in a visihk to their clothing, under tto pesal^ of getting a beoting. 
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Fyr^u^es,” was published at Toulouse, as also a smaller composition in 
Revue de Bretagne” called '* Les Caqueux,” whom the author designates 
as **a kind of pariahs of the middle ages.” ^The most remarkable work 
of fiction, in which a Cagot figures as a hero, is “ L’Andorre” of Elie Ber- 
thet. In this romance we Cagot is described 43 a true descendant of the 
Goths, with light hair, blue moist eyes, expressive of a certain degree of 
timidity, fair skin, and athletic form. 

Popular songs and poems, composed by Cagots, or having reference to 
them, are by no means common. Doctor Michel attributes the poverty of 
the national romanoero, so different to what is presented to us by Greece, 
Spain, and Scotland, to the neglect which has attended this branch of 
literature in France, but it is also possible that the subject may never 
have been a popular one. Still the doctors industry has supplied him 
with some curious specimens. One which originates from the Landes, 
and which discusses the origin of the Gabets, dates from the sixteenth 
century. Another more amusing one,'called the “Wedding of Mar¬ 
garet de Gourrigues,” dates from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It seems to have been mainly written as a vehicle wherein to 
notice the names of the chief Cagots of the day, and it begins spiritedly 
enough. “ Twenty-five Cagots are gone to Orthez, mounted on horse¬ 
back like so many cavaliers. They are gone to Pau, to the bridge of the 
Franciscans,” &c., &c. 

Some of the Cagot songs are full of repinings at their miserable con¬ 
dition, but most are indicative of a truly praiseworthy resignation, while 
others, again, celebrate in triumphant language their contests with the 
Franks. One of the most characteristic is a Breton ballad. It relates 
that when Jannik Kokard, of Plirmelio, “the handsomest peasants’son 
in the country, went on Sunday to church, with his light hair floating, 
more than one young girl was heard to sigh tenderly. One day he said 
to his parents—‘ Father and mother, in the name of God, if you love me, 
do not send me to Lannion, for fear you have trouble afterwards, from 
what may happen to me there. I never see Marie Tilli but that I am 
obliged to go in; they give fine oats to my horse, and to me every 
honour ; they place before me barley bread, and a vessel full of fresh butter. 
Bordeaux wine, and of the best too; hydromel, mead; nothing is wanting. 
Marie, seated by my side, fills my glass to the brim, so mych so, that I 
often leave the market to go and look at her eyes.’ His parents answered 
him angrily—‘ My son, you shall still go to market, and you shall pass 
free before the door of Marie; you shall no more enter her house ; for 
that girl you shall not have her, nor her, nor the daughter of any 
Caqueux.’ 

“ Marie came about a week afterwards to the village of Jannik. * Give 
me a seat to sit down and a white napkin to wipe my brow,’ she said, 

* for your son has said to me that 1 shall be his wife.’ The old head of 
the family answered her in a mocking tone. * Young girl, a foolish fancy 
brings you here, for my son you shall not have, nor you, nor the daughter 
of any Caqueux.’ When Marie heard these harsh wori^, she said, amidst 
her tears, ' I never had so much grief as when I heard my father' spoken 
of as a Caqueux; my father has never made ropes; he is a wholesale 
dealer in vmite linen,’ and as she went out of the nouse, ‘ let it be so I I ^ 
will ^ to the fiiir,’ she said j ‘ I will go to the fair of Plouarct; I will 
there cleave off my little finger, and it shall be seen by my blood that I 
am n(rt of the race of the Caqueux !’ 
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“ Marie TiUi said to Jannik Kokard that day: * Ths sun is lio^ let ua 
go and rit in tbe^sliade/ Jannik followed the yomg girl, and when he 
got up he did unfortunate young man, what had happened to 

him. He did that, poor young man, hewras infected, that he 

was leprous 1 But as he returned home, swell^gs big a.^ peas came 
out on his skin; it was jpainful to see him 1 

** Ihe miserable youth, oreroome with grief, smd to his parents, * Qod 
has punished me because I did not obey you. Father and mother, I 
must bid fiuewell to the threshold of your door. The poor Caqueux haa 
neither friend nor parent on the eardi; the priest forbids him to approach 
the door of Christians, or to draw water from the well; he is dead to the 
world. He must keep at a distance from his fellow-creatures, evmi fiom 
little children. The poor Caqueux has on earth nothing but anguish and 
suffering.’ ” 

It is impossible but that a tradition so long received and so widely and 
uniformly diffused in connexion with the Cagots, must have had some 
foundation in truth, whatever may be their origin historically. It is 
to be hoped that by the intermixture of races, as now permitted, the malady 
will be gradually exterminated, which was only permanently upheld by 
obliging the unfortunate afflicted to interman^ with one another. 

llie word Cagot and Cagoterie was first introduced into the French 
language as expressive of bigotry and hypocrisy, by Clement Mant, valet 
to Queen Margaret of Navarre, and that curiously enough in connexion 
with other Gothic names familiar in this country. In his epistle of a 
cock to an ass, written in 1536, to Lyon Jameb, ne says:— 

Jls sont de chaude rencontrie 
Higotz, cagotz godz et magodz, 

Fagotz, escargotz eb margotz. 

This word was afterwards muchaffectedhy Moli^re, as in the “ Tartuffe” 
(Act 1, Sc. 1), where he says:— 

Quot / je souffrtrai, tnoi, qu'un cagot de cnttque 
¥ tenne occuper cfiez viot un pouvotr tyranntque f 

and also as cagoterie and cagotisme in^the same play. 

Since writing the above, we have received several communicathins 
from Mr. W. Hughes, long time resident in Brittany, and well known 
by his popular legends of ^at counti-y, published in Ainsworth's Maga¬ 
zine. Mr. Hughes thinks the word Caqueux may be derived firom 
KAQSIS, distemper, and that they were afflicted with the leprosy, brdjight 
into Europe by the .crusaders. Mr. Hushes quotes the opinions of 
Lobineau, who wrote in 1707, of the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences,*' of 
De la ViUemarque, Souvestre, Pitre Chevalier, &c., as to tl^ir supposed 
infection, and the malediction that lay upon them. At the same time, 
Mr. Hughes states distinctly that the Caqueux are no longer to be met 
with in any part of Brittany, not even in the Bishopric of St. Malo, 
which, according to Lobineau, they particularly affected in the time of 
Francis II., Duke of Brittany (1477). Mr. Hughes further adds that 
he never witnessed that in the present day any great prejudice existed 
against rope-makers, the trade which we have seen the Caqueux clueflv 
fmlowed in Brittany. Mr. Hughes also quotes ** Murray’s Handbook/' 
to the effect that even in the Pyrenee^^ ^ proscribed and outcast 
of Cagots seem to exist more in tradition than in reality. Dr. 
learned work throws, however, much light upon the actual distriho^h 
of the Cagots, even to the number of families in each of tirat 

country. » 

April. —voz<. Lxxxii. NO. Gccxxvm. 2 a 
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MB. OLUE^S SCHEME—LUCT’s COUHTEB-mOJECT—CAPTAIN BHATIOAn’s 

Of all the gay tribe of annuals which once used to blaze in the book* 
* sellers* windows, there are now but few survivors ; such as still hold their 
|;round are devoted to purposes rather of utility than amusement, though 
in some of them the attentive reader may gather th«» materials for works 
of far greater entertainment than he was in the habit ot deriving from the 
“ Keepsakes,** and “ Forget-me-nots” of a former day. They consist, it 
is true, only of long columns of names, but the list is a variously sugges¬ 
tive one, and there are few whose memory may not supply the incidents 
of romance, even in one little page of these unadorned volumes. 

Not to make a further mystery of these Sybilline books, we may as 
well say at once that we speak of those agreeable periodicals which belong 
to the family of the Directories, and are devoted to the enumeration of 
the members of the several professions. Amongst them is one to which 
we wish at this moment to direct particular attention. It has little ex¬ 
ternal beauty to recommend it, a dull, red calf-skin forming the cover of 
the casket which contains—in its w^—so many gems. It is labelled as 
briefly as may be “ Law List,” and this is the only brevity with which 
the law has any thing to do, except indeed when a client has turned the 
corner, and is going down hill; then brevity is the soul pf the law as it 
is of wit, and makes incalculably short work of him. 

If the reader refers to this tome, he will find amongst a host of attrac¬ 
tive names, arrayed like so many loadstones, the firm of “ £asum and 
Glue/’ It figures in the section reserved for London attorneys (or 
solicitors as they are now more generally called), and the place of business 
indicated is Essex Street, Strand. 

This street, which, like a mouse-trap, has a narrow neck and a veiy 
capacious stomach, abounds with lawyers whose names a|e written on 
both lintels of every doorway, so that whether a pedestrian goes up or 
down the street, the greeting is the same. The offices of Mes^. Easum 
and Glue were situated on me left hand side, about half way down, and 
through the open portals passed daily many a wretch who, storing there, 
left hope behind. In the passage two doors confronted him : on one was a 
brass plate inscribed “ Idr. Glue,'* intimating that the worthy gentleman so 
named had taken up his private residence there; on the other was the im¬ 
portant announcement conveyed by the word ** Offices.” Beyond the latter 
tras a dmdey room of moderate dimensions, one half of it rmled offi, and 
behind fheraS at a desk which stretched from one side ojf the room to the 
were usually seated half a dozen pale-faced clerks, quill^driving to 
ntfloost extent of tiieir abilities, and only interrupting that interesting 
nmint to ask each other lively questions, such as whemer Bolter's writ 
been served yet; whether jjui^pnent bad been obtained in the case of 
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Newoome; or wlie^r it was at all libaly that Crihl^ Co** the 
bankrupts, would pass their 1^ examinatiuiu 

of one or otht» of these pallid mynmUons was specu% Mspcim by a 
sepilchral voice, ^ioh issued £K>ai a tube above the deuc, reqmriag his 
presence upstairs to answer a particular quesdon or reonve sotne private 
orders. The owner of this vdce was Sur. Glue^ whose den was oo ihe 
first floor, and at tl» sound every ton^^ was hush^, individual sum¬ 
moned disappeanng like lightmng, though rapidly os he performed Ms 
exit, it was not too speedy to prevent him from twisting hu mouth with 
a grotesque expression at his brother clerks, {w much as to say he won¬ 
dered what the old file was after now. Passing through a green naize door 
studded with brass nails, and having an oval-shaped pane of glass set in 
ihe upper part, which afforded a full view of the room fipom outside, 
the applicant for Mr. Glue’s professional services ascended a private stair¬ 
case, leading into another room, where in the midst of piles of parc^munt 
and ponderous law books, sat two more clerks to whom were intrusted the 
more weighty concerns of the office; at the further extremity of tins 
apartment were double doors, and these opened, the sanctuary of Mr. 
Glue himself was exposed. The heavy bookcases, the faded curtains, the 
dusty papers, the lumbering furniture, imparted a sombre aspect to the 
place, which the appearance of Mr. Glue did not tend to diminish, as he 
sat in his large arm-chair with his back to the light and his gloomy eyes 
intently fixed on whoever catered. Had the windows undergone only a 
moderate amount of cleaning, a glimpse of something cheerful might 
have been obtained even there, for the room looked over that part of the 
Temple which lies bdow the JSliddlo Hall, where one or two large trees still 
waved their spreading branches, green, in spite of the smoky aimosph^ 
in which they were brought forth. But it was no part of Mr. Glue’s 
system to inspire cheerfulness in any who came near him, and for 
this reason aJUie, if motives of thrift had no share in it, the dusky paneB 
were never washed save when there came a shower of rain. Gnm, and 
dark, and solitary he sat in his web, weaving the inerites with whi^ he 
entangled the imwary. 

We have made mention of Mr. Glue only,—and for this reason; Ids 
partner, Mr. Easum, had retirg^ from the firm. The name, however, wan 
still retained, for it was looked Upon by Mr. Glue as not the least valuable 
part of his stock in trade, iihere being § soft attraction about Easum, which 
veiled the adhesive properties belongii^ to his own name and nature. The 
comtanation was typical of what b^el the fool who got into their respec¬ 
table clutches ; Ei^um courteously and smilingly lus^ him into the snare, 
and Glue kept bhn there as long as there remained any thing worth stick¬ 
ing to. But Glue was now Alone in his glory, and he made most of it; 
nor did the amount of his business decline. 

One morning in the month of November, or, to speak with a technioA- 
lity better suited to the subject, a £qw days after the commencement of 
Michaelmas term, when the grand battue of the law begins. Me. Gloe was 
seated in bis ofi^ absorbed, not in ilie preparation of briefr, though 
several claimed hb attentioa, but in the penisal of the Times newspaper. 
It was not the leading article that interested him, bitter and personal 
though it was against a high legal functionary whom he hated; it 
not tee list of insolvents, several of whom had arrived at that cooffitiop 
through his agency, wl^h attracted his attention; it was not on the 
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obituaiy that his e^res were then fixed, as they so oflben were, in the hope 
of seeing* there the nsmes of friends ; neither did he scan the ar^ments 
of counsel in the report of a case tried only the d^ before, n^ere he 
had been a winner ; the leading article was a bonne bouche which would 
keep till after dinner; the inso&ents, tiie dead, and the defeated antago* 
nists were des faUs aeeompHs, which notlung could change. His ea^r 
eye was directed to the movements of the living, to a battle which 
was stiU to be fought, and greedily did he devour the first half-dozen ad¬ 
vertisements that appeared in the second column of the Times. 

Having taken them all in at a glance, he slowly examined them, one 
by one, reading and commenting upon them alodd. 

“ * Next of kin. If the nearest male relative to the late Matthew Thimble- 
well, Esquire, of Buckram Lodge, in the county of Westmoreland, will 
commimicate with Mr. Joseph Parkes, No. 28, Bury Street, St. James’s, 
he will hear of something greatly to his advantagi. ’ That’s simple 
enough; the nearest male relative to old Thimblewell is his nephew Tom 
Skirts, a spendthrift, in everybody’s books, and thanks to the acceptances 
which I have here,” laying his hand on a tin box, got cheaply enough, 
God knows,—deepest in mine. He must have his uncle’s property one 
of these days, not yet though, for the old tailor is still alive ; but he Keeps 
out of the way, and may manage to do so a thought too long. I must 
secure him and make my own terms. He has been looking out fi>r his 
uncle’s death, that I know, so this bait will probably catch him. He little 
thinks who Mr. Joseph Parkes is! Let me see, what is the next? 

< Should this meet the eye of any kind-hearted, benevolent lady or gentle¬ 
man—’ bah ! that’s none of mine ; my benevolence takes a difitereut shape. 
What’s this ? * Notice. The persons inquiring three or four months 

ago for a youth named Augustus Brown,’ yes, that’s right, * will obtain 
ipositive information as to his whereabout, with all necessc^ particulars 
«» other respectsy on application by letW, post paid, tdKd. B., Jeru¬ 
salem Coffee House. Peculiar reasons prevent a personal interview in the 
firstrinstance.* That was a lucky discovery of mine I I’ll make it worth 
^OOl. at least. Parents who can afford it ought to be made to pay well 
for the recovery of an only child. He might have stayed in the union riH 
he was old enough to go to sea, or have died there for that matter, if I 
hadn’t ferreted him out. * Bank of England. Unclaimed dividends.’ 
Yes, I turn a pretty petmy that w^too—a vety goo'd per centii^**“'*To 
A Friend. Yours has been REcffvED; give an address, and yOur friend 
will write to you as a friend. Write direct and soon.’ And a good,£riend 
' I am to the scoundrel. I could transport you, Mr. Morley, but—I won’t. 
The money’s more useful to me than justice s^isfied is like to prove. He 
offers half-profits. Urn 1 it’s worth two-thirds. We shall see.” 

Mr. Glue read one or two more adverrisements of the same description. 
From all of them he looked to derive, more or less, of personal advan¬ 
tage; indeed, since he had hit upon this expedient, the second column of 
the TTmes had proved a little fortune to him. 

A grim smile had put&eied the corners of his hard mouth while he 
read these advertisements ; but the moment he had ceaseiL the expression 
vanished, and his features wore their accustomed rigimty. He was 
thinking of something else. 

** That scamp, Fitz-Mortimer!” he muttered, I wish I could manage 
tb catch him! So near as I was, too. Half an hour latmr, and he would 
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have beea safe in the Bench. It’s pne comfort, however, that lie can’t 
be fkr oC He wants wings to fly with, and knows, too, that Xtondpa 
after all is the safest place to hide in. I’ll be bound he has only put the 
river between him and the last tnul. Come in!” he continued, inter* 
rupting himself, and hearing a gentle tap at the inner door. “ Well I 
wW you want. Griper ?” he asked, sharply, as the head and shoulders 
of one of the clerks from below became visible. 

The answer was given in a tone as wiry as bis own, though the speaker 
made an effort to subdue the effect, by a distortion of countenance in¬ 
tended for a smile, the result of which, however, was simply the exhi¬ 
bition of a row of yellow fangs as unlike human teeth as possible. 

“ Tve ^t some news you’ll be glad to hear, sir,” said Mr. Griper. 

“ Good news ? come m then ; don’t stand there grinning like an idiot. 
Now, what is it! Who does it concern ?” ‘ 

“ You, sir, and another person.” 

” Is it Mfor—stuff, what am I thinking of! He knows nothing about 
kith. Who is the other ?” 

“ Major Fitz-Mortimer, sir 1” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Mr. Glue, rubbing his hands joyfully. “ So 
soon! Is he nabbed ?” 

No, sir, not that exactly, but I think I’m on the scent. Indeed, I m 
sure I am.” 


“That’s well. Come, tell me all about it. November, a gloomy 
month! Psha—It’s the pleasantest of all the year. I always find it so.” 

“ You remember, sir, that on Saturday afternoon you sent me up to 
Basinghali Street, about Cribbit’s bankruptcy ?” 

* “Yes;—goon!” 

“As I was coming back—it was getting dark at the time—but there 
was light enodgh left for any one to see, who knows how to make use of 
his eyes; just as I was crossing over by the end of Bridge Street, I caught 
a glimpse of a tall, stronrfy-built man, with a large pair of red whiskers, 
goin g into the Sunday Times Oflice.” 

Fitz-Mortimer hasn’t red whiskers,” said Mr. Glue. “ Perhaps it 
was a disguise, though.” 

“ No, sir, he hasn’t, but a friend of his has. You recollect Captain 


Rhatigan, sir ?” IH 

“ What, the Irish, half-pay fellow,TTOo knocked down Levy and Skflo- 
mons when they were trying to get into the house in Lfimbeth last week. 
But he’s not w'orth powder and shot. Poor as he is, there’s nothing out 
against him. The sherifls* officers must settle the assault amongst ’em. 
However, you watched this Rhatigan ?” 

“ I followed him into the office, for it struck me if I could find out hia 
business there, it might lead to the discovery of the major. At any rate 
I could keep him in sight, and dodge him home perhaps. Well, sir, t^ 
captain marched up to the counts, and putting his head over fhe raU, 
though it stands nearly six feet flfom the floor, shouted out to a clerk who 
was busily casdng up an account. 

“ * This is the Sunday Times office ?’ said he. ^ 

* Yes,’ replied the young man, without raising his head* 

“ * For adver-tise-ments r continued the <»ptain. 

“ * To be sure!* retamed the derk. 
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" * Wbttt dayoa char^ fcnr tbis V said the captain, pvHing a paper out 
of Ida iraisteoat-pocket and handing it over the raii. 

" *It'a too late/ answered the clerk, still at work on bis book. * The 
paper is jnst going to press!’ 

" * Man aKve!’ exclaimed the captain, with an emphasis that made the 
cleik jtnnp, • look np, can’t you ? D’ye see this ?’ 

The young man raised bis eyes, and seeing Captain Rhatigan’s huge 
fist OB the rail, mistook his meaning, and quickW snatched at the psfper. 

** * It may Im in time yet,’ said he, *but only mr the town copies ; the 
country editicm is woriced ofil’ 

“ ‘ It’s for tib^owB 1 want it,’ cried the captain, ‘ What’s the damage ?* 

“ ‘ Mairimomal advertisements,’ re^hed the clerk, in a low tone of voice, 
but not so low as to prevent me from hearing him, fov* 1 was Hsteniug 
dose behind the captain—* matrimonial advertisements pay double I’ 

“ ‘ 1 could understand that,’ was the reply, ‘ if the other party had to 
pay too. How much is it ?’ 

“ ‘ Two guineas, and cheap enough it is.’ 

That’s a stinger!’ said the captain, pulling out his purse ; * but to 
the divel with that consideration! Here’s the money! Mind you put 
it in conspicuous.’ 

“ ‘ It shall head a column, sir,’ replied the clerk, won over to civility 
by the captain’s ready payment. 

“ ‘ That \dll do for me,’ thought I; ‘ now just to see where he goes to.’ 
But I was very near never seeing any thing again, for as the captain was 
putting his purse in his pocket he gave his elbow a devil of a flourish, 
and caught me in the left ^e, neip'ly knocking it out.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Glue, coolly, “ you’ve got a black eye, but it 
hasn’t disimproved your appearance !” 

Mr. Griper look^ rather surly at this polite intimation, but went on. 

The captain apologised for the accident. 

** ‘ There’s little good comes of shaking one’s elbow at any time,’ said 
he. ‘ I’m sorry I didn’t hit you somewhere else, particularly as to-mor¬ 
row^ Sunday.’ 

* You’re a big brute,’ thought I, but I merely rubbed my eye, and said 
Gt didn't signify.’ He then left the office, and I kept at hishmls down 
Fleet Street, along the Strand, suAtts Leicester Square, and into Regent 
Street, where he h^ed an Atlas onmibus for St. John’s Wood.^ I meant 
to have got in too, but there was only room for one, so I was obliged to ^ 
return hero, and you wera' out when I eame ib.” 

“ But that isn’t all you have to tell me," said Mr. Gltm. 

“ No, Mr,” replied Griper, with anolffier of his amiable grins. Yes¬ 
terday I bought the last edition of the Stmda$^ Times, and<theTe it is, 
all plsdn enough, as you’ll say when yon see it.” 

With these words, Griper produced the newspaper firom his pocket. 
It was instantly dutehod by Mr. Glue, who'turned at once to the adver¬ 
tisement which had so severely taxed the inventive powers of Captain* 
Bhatigan« He commented upon it as be read :— 

“ * Unblemished morals*—tto blackibg! * Powessed of a handsome 
independence’—^very; * mercenary motives*—oh, no! ‘ expects an ample 
fortane —I dare say he- does ; * high birth ;* ‘ lovely hiide ;* ‘station less 
excited’—tmsh I ‘ Personal resources suffice fa* the necessities of a 
Sngle life—for^tha-necessities of a garret! 'Marble halls;’ gilded^ 
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palaces ** ‘jewelled precutcts*—humbug! and yet there am w(»a«i: fools 
enough to be taken in by such stutF as this ; ‘ Elysium'—yas, sir, you 

shall find an elTsinm in the Queen's Bench before you're many rniys 
older. ‘ F. P.,^ of course that’s Frederick Pierrepoint IHre seen toa 
rascal^ signainre too often not to know it. ‘ Post Office, Ouraon Street, 
Mayfair’—so ! Well, yQung gentleman, I shall hare you at kfit* 
Griper,” continued Mr. Glue, turning to his clerk, “ you’ve managed thia 
matter very cleverly. The next time there’s an execution at we Old 
Bailey, you shall have a holiday. A little recreation of that sort will do 
you good.” 

To judge by Mr. Glue’s general expression, one voay^ have thought 
an attendance at the infliction of capital punishments was a private amuses 
ment of his own. 

Mr. Griper neither refused nor accepted the obliging offer, but silentir 
retired, ^ifident, however, that he now stood high in his master’s good 
graces. * 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Glue read the advertisement again. 

“My fellows below, that Griper himself, can imitate all kinds of 
official writing, but their hands are too round to be taken for a woman’s ; 
besides, their style would betray them. No! I must pretend to make a 
joke of it,«and get Emma to answer the advertisement. She’ll never sus¬ 
pect my real motive. Her handwriting and my dictation will just do.” 

Having settled this matter in his own mind, he laid down the paper, 
and turned to his ordinary occupations. 

The lawyer’s daughter was the very opposite to her father. When 
Emma bom, Nature felt that some indemxdficatiou was due to the 
world on account of her parent, the more particularly as by that daughter’s 
birth he was left an uncontrolled widower. She endowed t^e child 
accordingly, and instead of transferring the meanness, malevolence, 
worldliness, and suspicion which marked the father’s character, she 
gave her a kind heart, a liberal mind, a frank, honest, gentle, and gene- 
rous disposition; she gave her beauty also, and framed her intellect to 
profit by all that education might offer, so that at two-and^twenty she waa 
as charming a young person as one could hope to meet with. Nor did 
those who knew her like her the less for a dash of romance which miurked 
her actions, the impulse which proo^ted her being always pure. Mneh 
of what was attractive in Emma, she no doubt owed to the rarity of her 
intercoume with her father, who was fado much occupied by bis personal 
schemes to give himself time to graft Hn principles on one whose sex pre¬ 
vented her from cultivating them after his own fashion; but she was still 
greatly indebted to the care her aunt, a sister of her mother, bestowed 
on her. She was an amiable, benevolent woman, and the instruction slm 
irave was not thrown away on Emma, for whom Nature had already doQe 
so much. - ... 

With a pleasanter manner than was hiawont, Mr. Glue eD<^unlered 
his daughter at dinner, on the day when thb scene above d^ribed took 
place. As far as his nature permitted liim, he was even and io^ 

one or two good stories. It is true, they were wholly professional, 
the point of them consisted in showing mth what admirable dextmiW he 
had circumvented certain of his brother attorneys, or eflfected the ruai 
certain cKents—^but these results ccmstituted their value in his opiabMv 
and made them good stories. Having prepared the way, he i^n tmn^ed 
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the subject, and while affecting to look over the newspaper for the first 
time, pretended to stumble upon Fite-Mortimer’s advertisement. 

He read it out aloud, and, perceiving that Emma was greatly amused 
by it, said it would almost be worth while to hoax the writer. 

The idea of a hoax originated by one so grave and saturnine as her 
father, made Emma stare with astonishment, jmt, finding that he really 
meant what he said, and not having the slightest notion that harm could 
come of it to any body, she was easily induced to adopt his view of the 
matter, and, laughingly said, she would herself put the gentleman’s sin¬ 
cerity to the test. 

Instead of d^pproving, Mr. Glue said, It would serve the coxcomb 
right to send him on a fool’s errand, and keep him shivering in the fog.” 
So Emma immediately sat down to write a very sentimental epistle in 
reply to the high flown composition which her father had just read—Mr. 
Glue himself dictating, while he seemed only to listen. ^ 

When she had finished and read it over, Mr. Glue, a rare thi|^, indeed, 
with him, wae actually moved to laughter. He patted Emma on the 
cheek, even kissed her—nay, more, in the fulness of his unaccustomed 
mirth, his paternal heart expanded, and he absolutely promised to make 
her a present of a new guitar. 

“ Ii you should happen not to like it when you’ve got it, Ejamy,” he 
said, “ you can send it to F. P., to amuse himself with, at the corner of 
Berkeley Square, the next time he keeps his appointment there. Give 
me the letter; I’m going to the club to-night, and will post it myself. 
We have a meeting to draw up a petition to Parliament to ngstore mesne- 
process for any amount, and rebuild the Fleet Prison at fhe public 
expense. I shall probably be late, so you need not sit up for me—good 
night.” 

However she might be surprised at her father’s unusual good temper, 
Emma was too much delighted to find it fact to speculate about the cause, 
and with a lighter heart than had throbbed in her bosom for many a day, 
she went that night to rest. Had she been aware that the joke to which 
she had lent herself was intended to bring ruin on one whom she had 
more than once thought of with feelings of the strongest sympathy for 
his evident but unrevealed misfortunes, no pleasure would have danced in 
her bright eye, no smile have parted her rosy lips. 

The reason for the existence of* this sympathy requires a word of 
explanation. In the course of the previous summer, while on a visit with 
her aunt to the Isle of Wight, Emma had been introduced, at a ballj^ to a 
very handsome and distinguished-looking officer—a Major Fite-Moitimer, 
with whom she had not only danced, wdPeed, and rode^ as occasion j)er- 
mitted, but had entered into a degree of intimacy which wanted but httle 
to ripen at on^e into a warmer sdntimcnt* The declaration which should 
have brought about this consummation, was unmade, she inclined to 
thjnk, in consequence of some concealed sorrow, which, even when hia 

S irits were at the highest, wbuld suddenly check hia gpaiety, wd leave him 
ent and {||elanchmy. the saddened image of his former self. Their 
intercourse moreover, had been abruptly broken off^t the very moment 
when she had hoped to have had the satisfaction of seeing him presented 
to her fiatiier, who had announced his intention of joining Enuna for a 
&w ^ys in the long vacation. From that time she had never seen or 
heard of Fitz-Mortimer, but it is not^ certain, that she had ceased to 
. thmk of him. . 
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Though a niggard in most things, Mr. Glue was sufficienily liberal 
when his daughter wa^ concerned. He allowed her many in^lgencfss 
which fathers firequently wi^hold. Amongst them was the permission 
to have her own maid. / 

Lucy SmHh v’as a pretty, intelligent, and somewhat voluble 

specimen of her class, who, by the way, seldom lack either intelligence or 
volubility in certain situations, affairs of the heart) for example, in which 
th^Siprc personally concerned or trusted. Lucy had only two reasons for 
lil^g her place, but they sufficed to keep her in it; first of all she was 
1 of her mistress, and then Miss Emma was very generous. Without 
lie inducements she would scarcely have been content, as she said, ** to 

:t herself up amongst a parcel of withered clerks,” not that she saw 
much of them, except when they casually encountered in the common 
passage, for her inclinations would scarcely have led her to where they 
were, an^, their occupations were much too closely watched to admit of 
the relaxafion necessary for flirtation. 

But events that are predestined take place whether we will or no^ and 
on the morning but one after the letter of assignation had been written, 
it chanced that Lucy found herself near the office-door, which, standing 
aiar, enabled, her, without any violent exercise of curiosity, to overhear 
tne sounds of unusual mirth among the clerks, and coupled with it the 
name of Fitz-Mortimer, which seemed to provoke their laughter. 

Much as she despised “ the persons in the office,” none of whom had 
ever said a civil thing to her, she would have been less than woman had 
she gone on her way indifferent when any thing affecting one whom she 
firmly believed to be her mistress’s lover was in question. She therefore 
paused to listen, and presently heard the voice of Mr. Griper detailing 
the full particulars of his adventure of the previous Saturday, of his inter¬ 
view with Mr. Glue, and of the steps subsequently taken by that gentle¬ 
man, The latter we shall give in Mr. Griper's own words. 

“ So says the governor to me, ‘ Griper,* says he, * I think we shall cook 
that young filler’s goose. Fvo answered the advertisement and appointed 
a meeting with binn at the comer of Berkeley Square, just opposite Hay 
Hill, at seven o’clock this evening, when, as he supposes, a lady in a plaid 
shawl is to be there who has been taken with the account the mmor has 
given of himself. You,’ sajs the governor, looking hard at me in tne way 
weVe seen Hm do, ‘ you, Griper, are the best looking of all my clerks (there 
was a general expression of ffissent here, but Mr. Griper took no notice of 
it), and you must personate the young woman. But first of all go down to 
Cursitor Street, and tell Sloman to have Hemp and another ready this 
evening to make a caption, for as judgment has been entered, of course I 
shall go to work at once. You’d better say it’s very likely there’ll b© 
some resistance, as I dare say the major will fight.’ »o I’m off to 
wake up the captivators,” continued Griper, with ras agreeable grin, ** and 
when I come back, maybe I won’t make nlyself up in a captivating way, 
neither. I’ll bet any body a hat be does not find out I’m a man for too 
first five minutes.” ^ 

“ You must wear a devilish thick veil, then,” said a surly old clerk <|n 
the comer, with an expression of countenance like an envious wolf. 

“ So I should,” retorted Griper, **if I was in the haWt (ff using yote 
looking-glass.” 

“ Hal ha 1 ha !” shouted the other clerks, “ he has yoO there, 

,»» • 
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*‘But tell mf continued (me^ did the governor himself write the 
letter?” 

<< No,” said Gr^r, “ and that part of the joke is as good as any of it. 
He persuaded Miss Emma to do it, that it might make it seem safe to come 
from a lady. He’s''a cunning old dog is our governor to get his daughter 
toj^y at catVpaw for him.’' 

Lucy stood transfixed with rage and astonishment. To hear her young 
mistress made the jest of a scum of pettifoggingquill-drivers, and, worse than 
that, to think that she had been rendered instrumental in procuring the 
urest of the very person whom she would most willingly have saved from 
her father’s machinations I It was too vexatious, and she was half 
tempted to go into the office and give it roundly to the whole set, from 
the grinning Mr. Griper to the gray>headed Mr. Badger , but reflection 
came opportunely to stay a proceeding which could have no useful result, 
and she resolved at once to go and inform her mistress of all she had 
heard. Noiselessly, therefore, she stole away, and in a few molnents was 
in Emma’s presence, where, with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, she 
told the tale of treachery. 

Emma was as mucn excited as her maid, though in a different way. 
Anger at having been duped for such a purpose contended in her'mind 
with shame at the knowledge of Fitz-Mortimer, of whom she had 
thought so highly, bavingluui recourse to such a disgraceful expedient as 
advertising for a wife. 

“ If no such person,” she as myself had ever existed, if nothing 

had passed between us—^if our intercourse had been limited to the merest 
acquaintance, Frederick is the last person 1 should have believed capable 
of taking such a step. But after what he said the very last day we rode 
out together, and worse than that, after what I replied, when he could 
not but feel that the terms we were upon were not those of common in¬ 
timacy. It is much too—too—too cruel to think of!” 

And here, truth compels us to state, that the fair Emma shed a flood 
of teiftrs. They appeared, however, to have relieved her, 'and perhaps 
gave her thoughts a different turn. 

“ Aher all,” she continued, “ if I should have wronged him! He may 
have been driven by distress to perform a deed which his soul abhors. 
Could he indeed have been serious ? No !” she exclaimed, after a brief 
pause, it must have been a mere act of levity, one scarcely^rdonable, 
but still only a jest—the wording of the advertisement plaamy shows it. 
He never could have supposed that any woman in her senses would listen 
to the rhodomontade my lather read to ma He never could have in¬ 
tended it Bat yet the consequences of his folly may be fatal to him; 
roy father’s avarice, his vindictiveness—that I should have to say so— 
where money is owing^^ill never rest till he has thrown him into prison 
and extracted the uth^ost farthing 1 These embarrassments, then, 
were the cause of his melandjoly, of Ms silence. Why did he not speak 
of them to me ? He di^ not know that I have a fortune independent of 
my father, and yet, perhaps, he was not ignorant of it, but his delicacy 
prevMted him from opening his lips on the subject. He was wrong, 
veiy wr(mg, not to have confided in me, after sJl that passed between us, 
but ttm move wrong to have placed Mmself in this eqmvocal position. 

X must endeavour to umvent his fiailinginto this snare—d>ut how ? Lucy, 
ifty dear girl, you miw help me with your counsel.” 
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This was a course of pvceediug verj much after Luk^s heari^ for, 
next to mansgiog an affair of her own, there was nothing she sfi much 
delighted in as putting matters en train for another, and, we believe, she 
is not a solitary instance of this kind of devoteihiess, the sex generally 
liaving npeneXant that way. 

“ If your ease was mine, Miss Hemmer,’* said she, “ I know udiat I 
shotild do.'’ 

“ Suppose it is so,” returned Emma, “ and tell me how you would 
act.” 

“ I would keep the appointment, myself, miss, that was made in a 
hoax, warn him of his danger, reproach him with his perfiduous conduct, 
and banish him from my sight for hever !” 

“ Alas !” sighed Emma, “ he would then be overwhelmed with mis¬ 
fortune, and might be driven to Some desperate act! Warn him I 
certainly will; reproach him I possibly may ; but leave him a prey to 
misery—no, Lucy, that 1 can never do !” 

“ When I said * banish him for hever,’ Miss Hemmer, in course I didn’t 
mean to be literary. One says that sort of thing just to keep yoimg 
men on their good behaviour. If one didn’t sommknes make believe to 
be inaccessible there would be no bearing of ’em!” 

Emma had none of the finesse of seeming to be inexorable, as Lucy 
meant to have said, but that question occupied her thoughts less than the 
way in which she could contrive to put him on his guard in time to pre¬ 
vent the meeting with “ the false Duessa” and her bailiff attendants. 

“For you maybe sure,” she observed, to Lucy, “that they will be 
punctual for fear of his escaping them. If we did but know whicli way 
he would come he might be stopped.” 

“ Yes, miss, thaf's the worst of it; but if the major does expect to se©^ 
any body you may be sure he’ll be early, and the others daren’t show 
theirselves till he’s on the spot for fear of scarring of him. Any one a 
standing at the corner of the Markis’ of Langsdown’s gardlng-wall can 
see both sides of Berkeley Square and Hay Hill, too, without ever stirring 
a bit round the comer, and I’ll lay any thing the baileys will hide in th© 
passage and wait till he comes up, so what 1 advise is this:—for you and 
me. Miss Hemmer, to muffle ourselv^ well up and take a cab to the 
square at half-past six; you can go into Mr. Gunter’s bice-shop and wait 
imile I place myself at the corner and watch. I know the majw by 
sight as well as you, miss, and if once 1 set eyes on him. you may rest 
assured he won’t come anigh them low ruffins r ^ 

It was not without considerable hesitaticm that Emma%>nsented to 
adopt this plan, but her fear for her lover’s s^ety at length overcame all 
her scruples, and it was a^eed that Lull’s advice should be followed. 

We now return to Fitz-Mortimer and his friend Bbatigan. 

Fitz-Mortimer had been busy writing during tfie absent of hb Irish 
friend, who had gone down to May Fair in full persuasicm that some- 
^□g would turn up from th© aavertisement, when tiie latter roddenfy 
mitered, and with a burst of exultati<m not very unlike an Indian wwn 
whoop, threw a lettor upon the table. 

“ 1 told you how it wotild be, fVed,” he reclaimed ; “ such languaM 
as that wasn’t Hkely to be thrown away. I hope your fortune’s made. ' 

Fitz-Mortimer took up the letter, and chang^ colour as he looked^ at 
the superscription; he tore it open hturtily and began to read. An ex* 
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pression of disappoinhnent passed over his features ; he put it down ; 
ligain he took it tip ao^^efully scrutinised the writing, but not a word 
escaped him. 

Captain Rhatigan eyed him attentively. 

“ What the divel’s tue matter with the man said; “ he 

changes colour like the French flag, flrst white, thra red, and then both 
at once with a dash of blue in it. Sure your old grandmother hasn’t 
come to life again and appointed a meeting. Come, tell us what the 
letter says, and don’t keep turning it over and over as if it was a 
pancake.’’ 

“Upon my word, Rhatigan, I don’t know what to say to it. The 
letter isn’t from my grandmother, that’s certain, but I could almost swear 
to the hand-writing; I should be sure of it if it weren't fur the style, but 
the contents are as absurd as the advertisement itself.” 

“ Absurd!” exclaimed the captain, “ that’s mighty ungrateful of you, 
Fred. After all the pains I’ve taken to get you a wife—let me see it.” 

We shall not trouble the reader with the contents of the high-flown 
epistle beyond observW that the captain pronounced it a finished speci¬ 
men of feminine tenddlBess. 

“ But,” asked he, “ what did you mean just now, when you said you 
thought you knew the hand-writing ?” 

“ Oh, it ulas only an absurd accidental resemblance I am convinced— 
you remember Emma! Her I told you of in the Isle of Wight last 
summer?” 

“ What, the daughter of the old lawyer who has been employed so often 
agmnst you, and vmo frightened you out of the island just as you were 
going^to propose!” 

“ The same.—This hand-writing is as like hers as a duplicate is to the 
original, but it’s utterly impossible that she should read the Sunday Times, 
or if she saw it that she should answer that advertisement. No, it 
must be purely acQidental; but absurd as it is the mere sight of lines 
resembling hers disgusts me with the idea of a venal bargain at the altar. 
To tell you the truth, Rhatigan, I have actually been writing to her this 
very morning while you were out, and there my letter lies on my desk. I 
had nothing to tell her but my unhappinesi^ but I thought I would at least 
say farewefl.” ,*■ 

“ K I had begun a correiittondence,” soliloquised Captain Rhatigan, 
“ only to say 1 was going to break it off, I should never have heard the 
end of it. But an En^ishman may take the bull by the horns or the 
tail, just hq^he pleases. But your sowl in a bowl, Fred, you don’t mane 
to disappoint the lovely girl who tells you she's waiting for you to-night 
in Berkeley Square.” 

Fitz-Mortimer felt very much inclined to say that he wished to have 
nothing to do with it, but he was fearful, if he refused to go, of offending 
his goM-natured, hot-headed friend, who evidently thought he had hit 
upon an infalUble plan for restoring his decayed fortunes. He assented 
thereftn^i with as good a grace as he could assume, and after they had 
despafx^^ a frugu dinner, which the captain i:^i8ted on crowning with a 
botide of expensive wine “for luck,” the two mends set out for the place 

Ai{ Mr. Glue had anticipated, it was a foggy mght; not so dense, how* 
ever, as to fuevent one from seeing some twenty or thirty yards round— 
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a rare boon when London fog^ are rife; and thus it happened that Lucy, 
who had stationed herself at the comer already indicated, caught a 
glimpse of the two tall figur^ approaching just as the clock was striking 
a quarter to seven. ^ The gait of both the new comers was so decidedly 
military and the air of one so familiar to her, that she felt sure it 
was he whom she expected. With a rapid step she approached them, 
but as she did not wear the plaid sbhwl named in the letter, they were 
passing by without noticing her, when she laid her hand on Fitz-Mor* 
timer's arm. Hastily whispering to him to turn back, she led the way 
for a short distance and then stopped where the light of a lamp fell full 
on her features. * 

“ Grood God, Lucy!” he exclaimed, “ how is this ? You here—what 
c&n it mean V* 

“ I dare not tell you the story while we remain here,” she replied, “for 
in a few minutes those will be on your track who are seeking to have your 
liberty, but while we are walking round the square in this direction you 
shall know all.” 

She kept her promise, and by the time the three had reached the 
crossing at Bruton Street, Fitz> Mortimer was aware of the plot, and 
better still that Emma was in Gunter's shop waiting and willing to speak 
to him. 

“ How many are there of them, do you think, Lucy, my'dear,” said the 
stalwart captain, chucking her under the chin, “ you’ve fine eyes, that’s 
plain, no fog can put such lights as them out,—how many, my darling?” 

Two, sir, I think,” replied Lucy, smiling, “ very strong men, too, and 
then there’s the clerk, Mr. Griper, he that’s disguised like a woman, but 
he’s not much!” 

“ Bad luck to ’em, but I'll bother 'em; here, lend me your cloak, Fred, 
we’re both of a height, and in the dark all cats are gray; theyll take me 
for you, I hope, and I’ll give ’em lave after I’ve throttled the lawyer’s 
clerk. I’ll make Mr. Glue pay the piper.” 

The arrangement was maide as soon as proposed, Fitz-Mortimer and 
Lucy glided unperceived into Gunter's, while Captain Rhatigan walked 
boldly on to the comer of the square. After waiting a minute or two, 
seven o’clock struck, and as he looked in the direction of Berkeley Street, 
he perceived two stout fellows lounging along who turned into the passage 
that divides Lord Lansdowne’s garden from that of the Du^ of Devonriiire. 
At the same moment he observed a female figure descending Hay Hill with 
a very unfCminine stride. She crossed over and coughed as she passed 
the end of the passage, and the signal was answered by a gruff voice in 
response. 

“ If the fog don’t choke ye,” thought Captain Rhatigan, “ may be some¬ 
thing else will.” 

The figure approached, habited in a plaid shawl; the wearer had 
taken Mr. Badger’s advice, and put on a tmck black veil, so that none of 
her features were visible. 

She passed close by Captain Rhatigan, and tvithout turning her head said 
in a low voice, “ Are you F. P.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, in as subdued a tone as he could command. 

“ You got my letter, then ?” said she. 

“ I did,” was the reply, “ and you see me at your feet; that is to sayy” 
he added, sotte voce^ “I’ll^oon see you at mine.” 
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“ Step tliifi way,*’ said the lady, “ we may be observed. I’m all of a 
tremble.” 

*< You’re beg^nuui^ too sooa,” raid the ci^ptain to himself. 

He, however, gave his arm to the deluder imd walked with her down 
Berkeley Street; but iust as be had reached the i^ce of and>iishout rushed 
Mr. Hemp and his follower and fastened on hk collar. The captain was 
prepared for tlmra, and with his famous elbows gave them each a stagger¬ 
ing blow in the chest, which made them loose di«r hold. 

“ That’s him,” said the lady, defying grammar^ and consummating per¬ 
fidy at the same mstaat; but it was aU edie had time to say, for in the same 
moment fire flashed from both her eyes and a stream of blood flowed from 
her flattened nose, the illumination and the flattening process arisang from 
a well planted “ one, twq” on the part of the captain ; and, as if those 
were not sufficient, his ready foot simultaneously tripped up her heels and 
sent her flying agmnst the wall with a damaging effect to her (Mr. 
Griper’s) headpiece. 

It is a marvellous thing, but no less marvellous than true, that if a 
row occurs in the streef^s of London, the place, wholly devoid of human 
beings a moment before, becc^aes instantfy populous as a bee-hive. 
Before the ofBcers had well recovered from their surprise, and had renewed 
the attack, a crowd gathered round the combatants, crying loudly against 
Captain Rhatigan for ill-treating a woman. 

He’s bin a heatin’ of hii rife,” said one, vot a beast be must be !” 

As this remark came from a gmtleman in red shorts, and a fan-tailed 
hat, who nightly indulged ia the same amusement, it is to bo presumed 
he was able to define the outrage with tolerable correctness. 

“To go for to strike a fee-male!” said another, “vy vere’s his 
mannood?” 

These observations qiute deprived Captain Rhatigan of any sympathy 
he might have enjoyed, had the mob known that his enemies were 
bailiffs, so he was lefvto fight it out by himself; but after administering 
one or two rather severe punches on the head to Mr. Hemp and his fol¬ 
lower, he made a show of being beaten, and those gallant officers com¬ 
pleted the caption, Captain Rhatigan allowing him^f to be walked off 
by them to the nearest cab-stand, from whence he was driven to the 
abode of Mr. Sloman, in Cursitor Street. Mr. Griper, who had picked 
himself up as well as he could, limped after the party, and, with an 
aching head, hmised limbs, and battled &ce, got into another cab, and 
made the l^st of his way to Mr. Glue’s dub to communicate the news 
of the arrest of Fitz-Mortimer to that gmitleman. 

It was joyfully received, and the lawyer immediately proceeded to 
Cursitor Street to indulge himself wiUi asi^t of his victim. Mr. Hemp 
was loud in praise of his own valour 

“ A touglmr cove,” said that functionary, “ I've seldom had to deal 
with. My eyesi bow he pitdied it into your littie derk. But we’ve got 
lum under ’atches.” 

“ 1 thought,” replied Mn Glue, “ that he would not suffer himself to 
be taken easily ; but I did not think he was such a Tartar! Why, 
Griper’s fisoe is more tike a toad’s back than any thing dse. I’ll just say 
a few words to the young gentleman, though ite no use, for 1 won’t take 
bail.” 

Mr. Hemp led the way to an upp^ floor, where the prisoner had been 
established, and ushered Mr. Glue m. 
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” TWs is the wrong room, Hemp,” said Mr. Glue, “ I suppose you’re 

very full just now?” 

“ No we ain’t,” replied the sheriff’s officer, “ we've not got another in 
the ’ouse!” 

“ You don’t say so,” said Mr. Glue, in a tone of alarm. 

“ Yes, I do,” returned Mr. Hemp, doggedly. 

“ Then, by Jingo,” exclsdmed Mr. Glue, “ you’ve taken the wrong 
man.” 

“ That’s true for you,” said Captain Rhatigan, who had overheard the 
colloquy, *‘and out of this I’ll not go till I'm indemnified.” 

That he stuck to his word, brought Hemp on his knees, and resolved 
Mr. Glue into something weaker than water, need hardly be said, if the 
reader has formed an accurate estimate of Captain Rhatigan’s character. 
A very handsome sum was paid him by way of compensation, and Mr. 
Glue consented to stop all proceedings against Fitz-Mortinner. 

In the meantime, what became of the lovers at Gunter’s ? 

Is it “a question to be asked ?” 

Did not Fitz-Mortimer succeed in making bis peace with Emma, did 
he not tell her how he had merely yielded to the whim of the moment to 
oblige his friend Rhatigan, did he not honestly acknowledge riie state of 
his affairs, confess to the vice of play, which hfLJincerely promised to 
abjure, and then elicit from her an acknowledgment of her regard for 
himself, coupled with the surprise that she was her own mistress as &r as 
fortune was concerned, and that she freely promised him her hand ? 

Old Glue was eventually softened, when he found ho should gain 
nothing by standing out; Fitz-Mortimer was thoroughly reclaimed and 
once more restored to society; the wedding took place, and Captain 
Rhatigan, who officiated as groom’s man, whispered to Frederick, as he 
walked into the vestry after the ceremony, 

“ Didn’jrl,4eli yin that luck would come of your ^Adve^siog for n 
Wife?’”! > K 


JENNY. 

Tenuissimum carmen ancillse, probte, pulchrse, omatse, alteri denique phi- 
lomdsB, ad scriptum. 

Trtm gardens of pink and carnation. 

With temples, and fountains tliat play. 

Are a highly relSned recreation, 

And pretty enough in their way. 

There are sweet flowers grow in wild places. 

Pure rills from wiU regions tliat run. 

True beauties that draw all tbeir graces, 

From air and the natural sun. 

Not all that is bright and endearing. 

And worthy man’s care and esteem. 

Has been form’d bv the trick and veneering 
Of dancing and ^French and a theme. 

Them are bidden in earth’s doihmon places. 

As choice as a peach or a plum. 

Who bear the most exquisite traces 
Of Nature’s fore-fiager and thumb. 

H. L. M. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

BY l.l£IJT.<COX.OKBl. B. NAPIEB. 

Chaptbb IV. 

A “ TBEK’** in LOWEB AIBANY. 

Let Engliabmen boast of the speed of their steam, 

And despise the dull life that we drag on. 

Give me my long “ roer,”t my horse, and my team, 

And a well'seasoned, tight brulock-waggon. 

" ‘ EXIPSPBIBOBR. 

After nearly a week’s delay at I^ort Elizabeth, a sufficient number of 
waggons were at last assembled for the transport of our baggage, toge¬ 
ther with the numerous commissariat stores, ammunition, and treasure, des¬ 
tined for tfah use oi Hie army, then supposed to be carrying on active opera¬ 
tions against the Kaffirs. 

Hie 18th of October was'fixed on for our departure to Graham’s Tonn; 
but though sq early as daybreak, we were awakehed by the deep lowing 
of 0 X 60 , the loud craeking of ponderous whips, the jabber of Hotten¬ 
tot driv«% and eypreseivn expletiv^twO^jjl^w^g^n owners, the sun had 
reaoha the ip^idn ere tmy symptoma of aaifirt were at all disco¬ 
verable. 

At last, by dint of incredible exertions of whips and lungs, of blows 
and oaths, the cumbersome vehicles gradually got under-weigh, and then 
moved off in slow and sleepy succession. As the waggons were some 
twenty iq number, eech dragged by from twelve t^sixteen oxen yoked 
in couples, and as moreovor these conveyances progressed in “ single file” 
■and did not care to tread too closely on each otner’s heels, it is not matter 
of surprise, that when the whole convoy was fairly in motion, it should have 
extended t^e e^'tire length of the^long straggling lane of houses of which 
Port Elizau. . k composed, in other words, have covered a space of 
ground nearly a mile in length! 

But it is matter of surprise that such a alow inconvenient mode of con¬ 
veyance should still continue in use for military operations, more espe- 
ci^y in a country—like the present seat of war—broken by hills and dells, 
water-courses and rivers, covered in many places with dense jungle 
through iriuch, as these slug^sh convoys drag their long and weary length, 
th^ are at every step in danger of bdng cut off by an active, unseen, 
and lurking foe; ana it is still more ipatter of surprise that during this, 
and former campiugns against toe Xaffirs, a single waggon with its con¬ 
tents, should have e'er esci^[>ed Hie fate which befel those at Bum’s Hill, 
and Trorapetteris Drift! 

But such is the force of prejudice and habit; and beosuse Van Riebeck’s 
leUowers travelled xn daysf of yore'wiffi these unwieldy conveyances, not 
only do they conHaue.40 be used by meir descendants, but the English 
eettiers^pust needs |(^w the easapsple; and still more strange to tell, the 
eaihe of carriage is likewise adopted in military operations, for the 

eee, n ,i,i . . . III. N M 'i ■ ■ ... .i .■ 

• A Patch tenqjeneralljr nronoanced *' track,” meaning a journey, 
t l»e lopg gtm Used by the Dutch Boers. 
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removal of the stores, baggage, camp equipage, and commissariat of aa 
army; a system entirely subversive of every thing like expedition, certmnty, 
or celerity in the movments of a force. 

I have during the bourse of m^ wanderings been driven to many strange 
modes of transport and locomotion, from a donkey to an elephwt, from 
a dooly to an express-train. 1 have given each a frur tri^ and have 
often moreover b^n reduced to my own long legs for the means of convey* 
ance; but whether with the caravan of the desert, the muleteer of Spain, or 
knapsack on back, plodding solitarily on foot, along some wild and dreary 
waste, never in all my peregrinations did it ever fall to my lot to meet 
with such “ slow coaches’* as the aforesmd bullock-waggons of Southern 
Africa. 

Though celerity was therefore by no means the characterisric of our 
convoy, it possessed—at least in our eyes—the attraction of novelty, and 
as slowly emerging from the dirty, straggling and unpaved precincts 
of “ Little Elizabeth,” it crept along the plainly dehned track—showing 
like a white thread cast on a green carpet—which traversed the grassy, 
though otherwise bare and undulating plain before us, the lengthened 
train certainly presented not only a novel but picturesque ol^ect to the 
sight. • ^ 

The colonists gazed from their thresholds with a vacant look of 
desponding apathy at our departure, as much as to say that on this, as on 
many similar occasions, little good was likely therefrom to accrue to them, 
their blasted hopes or ruined fortunes; but the Hottentot population 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to have a jubilee on this even^ 
and the exhilarating effects of “ a parting glass’* were obvious not only 
in the men, but likewise on many of their gentle partners, who, surrounded 
by swarms of nearly naked young ** Totties,” and in all their drunken and 
picturesque array tattered, dirty, and gaudy dneiy—-as they preceded 
the waggons, shrilly sang and wildly danced with fantastic attitudes, often 
—thanks to a good ear and pliant lim{)s—not wholly without a certain 
degree of grace and softness. 

Whilst the jovial, reckless' Hottentots thus gave way unbridled 
mirth, the more sedate Fingoe women under the heavy burdens they 
gracefully bore on their woolw heads, halted for a moment to regard us 
as we passed, drawing meanwhile, the only garment, a leathern kaross, 
more closely around their finely rounded, statue-like shapes ; grinning 
from ear to ear, they displayed their magnificent teeth, white as purest 
ivory, and which, glistening in the wide opening rents of their black 
hideous faces, resembled bright rows of orient pearls, skilfully encased 
on some dark, grotesque, and barbaric idol! 

In addition to the above specimens of the two great distinctive races of 
Southern Africa, of the Quaiquse and Bechuana genus, our troop on this 
occasion was composed of the most varied and motley set, to contribute 
which, the furthest extremities of the old world appear^ to have been ran¬ 
sacked in succession. 

The escort consisted of a body of Malays, I portion of one of the native 
levies from Cape Town, and headed by a pseudo naval ofBcer. Moreover, 
for the especial protection of the ammuQition and treasure forming port 
of our investment, a seijeant’a party of the 90th Light Infimtty Wie 
ordered to accompany us to Ciraham^ Town* 

This gallant corps, whilst on its way home after a lengthened term pf 

Apru.-^^GL, LXXXII. NO. CCCXXTIU. 2 B 
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jpjttffec ki East, had bead uneameotedly stepped «t theiCi^, and after 
rjreflM exile, when, on the cvp ci xe<>yis^g tMir country, their finends 
tJoA all that man bold? dearest 90 , earthk these poor ftUows’ ho^ srere- 
suddenly dashed to the ground, by^ bmng caUed u^on to participate in 
the toils and.hardships of an ittgipzioiis war, in whidi na laurels were to 
be culled, no hepour to be gained^ and which might only prolong their 
already proti'aeted banishment to a most indednite extent! 

Such is lot of the British soldier ! Such is the common fate of 
men who are too often repaid for their heroic fortitude and derotioa 
coldness and neglect, detraction and calumny! 

I have seen many !l%ritish regiments, bat never beheld a finer corps 
than the gallant 90th—the bold, soldier-like bearing, the veteran look, 
the bronzed and bearded* countenances of these noble specimens of our 
troops, arrayed in ^lain austere and military garb, and boldly grasping their 
glittering arms, ofi^red the strongest contrast to the slight Asiatic fonns, 
and sharp tawny features of their Malay companions. The difference was 
not less marked between the latter and the swarthy, thick-lipped African, or 
the unwieldy Dutch Boer, who passively sat in front of his waggon enve¬ 
loped in the mantle of national phlegm, and the dense smoke of ms pipe— 
to him a nev^-failing companion. 

Nor, maybe, were the “ seven field officers” before alluded to, the less 
picturesque part of the array; some in the waggon, some on foot, others 
mounted On sorry jades, and in every variety of colonial costume, they 
would verily have cut a curious military figure at a review in the 
Phoenix Park or on Hounslow Heath! 

As a specimen of the whole party on this occasion, I shall beg to intro¬ 
duce myself to the reader in my burgher dress and equipment. 

To commence with the charger 1 had brought round from Cape Town, 
he was a strong, active, wiry animal, though certainly no beauty, and 
moreover, bearing such evident affinity to Pharoah’s lean kine, that this, 
my Bucephalus, had already been dubbed “ Nagpore” (nag-poor) by 
Colonel Puaall,f the acknowledged wit of the party. 

A pair o# holsters in front of my saddle, one of them containing a 
double-barrelled pistol for offensive, the other a well-filled brandy flask 
for defensive measures j the former in case of need against the Kaffirs, the 
latter for the purpose of guarding against cold, cone, or other disagree¬ 
ables, iifcident to the roughing we were likely to encounter during the 
ensuing campaign ; the above, together with a tourniquet, some ban¬ 
dages, and a fow medicines condensed in 'small compass, constituted a 
sort of portable commissariat, arsenal, and dispensary. 

Behind the saddle, compactly rolled up, was stuffed a good patent 
water-proof great-coat, of the latest and most approved manuf^ure, 
which often, on subsequent occasions, ]woved a staunch and warm friend, 
one moreover possessing an infinite quantity of dry humour, and by whom 
my foelinga were nevmr doomed to be damped ; the saddle itself was 


* In tills ** musquito” War, as there was not often time for the pipe-clay obser¬ 
vances df the “ regv^tioos,* the beard and moustoche were in otir ^vision of the 
anoyi^SItNd to grow, and formed nsefol appends^ as a lootectaon to the face, 
against^ blistering efibets of a trojacal sun and cutting wind, two inconve- 
mriiGer often combined in this part the world. 

t It is needless to observe that for obvious reasons,many oftbenomesof persons 
mentloDed.in the ensuing sanative aie fictitioua 
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stodddd in fnmt mad iW iiftdr^e mradt cc^oniid &8luo% with ioaieutrahv 
xinM, which, £r0m their shape, ue here called: V Da”^ * ^ * . < 

This circuiBatanee elicited £eoB) gar iaseterate puaatw^^he ohfarvatioB,, 
that bj coming^ out on thia expedition we wav w leirly D^D, w* 
must, moreover, not only now be on our «&d Qs, but locdc well to our 
Ds, as much depended on (from) them. From mine hung on one side * 
hu^ Indian scimitar, too heavy to be with comfort suspended from ihe 
waist, once the property of a renowned I^ooitee, or nver>pirate; but, 
divfflted of its Asiatic attributes, this roving blade now appeared in the 
civilised garb of a regulation hilt and brass scabbard, whilst, to counter- 
balance it on the other side, was hooked a Spanish Botta^” or Imthern 
flask, which often had carried a supply of water, and may be, more 
frequently of good “vino secq” emi^t the Sierras of Andalusia, or 
across the wild heaths of Estremadura, 

So much for the means of transport, commissariat, &c. Now for the 
personal part of the equipment: a broad-brimmed beaver, with a bit of 
ostrich feather, ^ la Charles the First,” a shooting-jacket, containing 
capacious pockets, a pair of (pardon, fair reader, the vulgar term) brown 
courderoy breeches, terminate the lately invented “ Antigropelos,” 

or, as P-term^ them, “ Antiscrofulous” boots; (which, by-the-by, I 

found on all occasions most invaluable, and, therefore, take this opportu¬ 
nity of making honourable mention of their inventor, Mr. Wame), a long 
Indian bamlxm hog-spear in hand, a grisly unshorn Wrd and moustache, 
which, like stubble-field at harvest-home,” was certainly no adornment 
to a weather-beaten phiz, but which time subsequently rather improved 
in appearance, and lengthened t6 respectable Mahomedan dimensions— 
such was the outward man and horse of one of the seven}” and—always 
excepting the hog-spear—I did not (whatever they might aver to the 
contrary) see much diflerence as to a*similar brigand-like appearance in 
the rest of my companions ; though from them I occasionally heard cer¬ 
tain vague and distant allusions to Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe. 
However, whatever the resemblance I might have borne to either of those 
worthies, I was certainly not better provided with an esquire, or attendant, 
for my Sancho Pauza was a drunken, unwieldy, discharged, Irish soldier ; 
■whilst the man “ Friday” was personified by a joung Hottentot, rejoicing 
in the name of Jacob, who was as fond of “ Cape smoke,”* sleep, and idle¬ 
ness, as any of his tribe. 

Such was the general appearance of the party, which, on the 18 th of 
October, 1846, left Algoa Bay to trek” towards the frontier. The 
hour of departure had, as I observed before, been fixed cwly in the 
morning, but, owing to innumerable delays, it was late in the afternoon ere 
the last waggon cleared the “ turnpike gate” which marks the entrance f 
of that unprepossessing assemblage of straggling colonial habitations, 
kncwn as Port Elizabeth. 

Let not the word “ turnpike” deceive the unsophisticated reader, or 
lead him to imag^e a smoo^ even progress^ over Macadamised roads; 
for the public thoroughfare from the only tea-port in the eastern province 
to its capital, a distance of one hundred miles—to the disgrace of the 
ocdonial government be it said—*deserves about as much the name of a 
road, as the mule tracks and dry water-courses in Spain are entitled to 
the Mgh-soundiug appellations of ** Camines reales.” 


* A sort of coarse dbe&p brandy, made in the colony. 
2 H 2 
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Ovfle stones, rodcs, and deep fissores, formed by rain and san, did the 
ponderous vehicles, like distressed vessels in a storm, painfully toil along*, 
whilst the vehement cries and execrations of the drivers, the twisting of 
tails, mid kuout”-like application of the huge whips, could not urge the 
dull lean teams into a quicker pace than abrat two miles and a hw per 
hour! 

One of the officers of our party was accompanied by his wife, but ail 
efforts being unsuccessful at Algoa Bay, in procuring a horse to carry this 
lady ; the waggon became, therefore, her only alternative wherewith to 
reach Graham’s Town, and the hardslups and privations she endured 
(without a murmur) would—had they but witnessed them—proved a 
wholesome warning to all young misses—however desirous of matrimony 
—to eschew, with that intent, every red coat, as they would avoid the 
scarlet'fever, or any other fatal disease. 

Beware, therefore, oh 1 most amiable, fair, and beloved countrywomen, 
how you sprinkle with laurels the nuptial couch—for instead of then 
finding it a bed of rest and roses, it may, alas! prove one of toil, thorns, 
and trouble I 

“ This advice,” young ladies, you will no doubt exclaim, “ should, Mr. 
Mentor, have been bestowed on the lady who was simple enough to many 
you /” But, my dear girls (excuse the familiarity of a graydieaded old 
soldier), there are, you must be aware, exceptions to every rule ; my wife 
is one of ^thousand, nor has she yet—and I hope never may—experience 
the joltings through the rough journey of life, in a rude baggage-waggon! 

But return wo to the caravan: owing to the lateness of our departure, 
combined with the above-mentioned delays, scarcely bad we progressed 
three or four miles towards our destination, ere the setting sun w.amed 
us of the necessity of a halt for the night. The spot fixed upon was in a 
classical neighbourhood, for we ** out-spanned” near the residence of Mr. 
Chase, the talented author of the ** History of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Eastern Provincenevertheless, preferring a comfortable bed in 
the veiy comfortable hotel of Mr. Diyars, at Port Elizabeth, to an un¬ 
comfortable one in the waggon—albeit on such historic ground—two or 
three of us preferred returning for the night to our aforesaid old quarters, 
with the intention of next day overtaking the convoy. 

After emerging from tlmt slip of land running between a bare and bar¬ 
ren ridge of hills and the shores of Algoa Bay, on which stands Port * 
Elizabeth, the country suddenly expands into a succession of open, undulat¬ 
ing downs, here and mere dotted with low brushwood, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, covered solely with grass, which, though growing in sipall detached 
clumps—like the wool on a Hottentot’s head—had, thanks to the recent 
rain, now assumed an appearance of universal verdure; and, imder the 
exhilarating influence of the bright Mtn, cloudless sky, and clear atmos¬ 
phere of a beautiful spring day of these southern regions, we gave our 
norses their heads and galloped gmly forward, over groimd—once covered 
with tall forests—the fom^er abroe of th^ elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
bippopotannis; of the Hon and panther; but now afforffing excellent pas- 
tar;^ for sheep and cattle, that is to say^ when the letter are not swept 
iaway by those wild beasts, which so often prowl over this fated districli» 

‘ *111 the shape of savi^ Kaffirs I 

We puUed up, to br^the our horses on the banks of a small, dear, inland 
lake, reflecting with pictorial distinctness on its smooth bosom, the undu¬ 
lations of the surroundmg green knoUs an^ luUooks. Its waters were 
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bright and pellaci(^ but our thirsty nags refused the inviting draught, 
which proved to be salt as brine. This sheet of water was, in fact, what 
the Dutch term a, ** Zout Pann,” a feature of common occurrence in this 

S art of the oounti^, and by means of which the inhabitants are abnn- 
antly supplied with the finest and whitest salt. Thb phenomenon has 
been variously accounted for and explained by the different authors who 
have written on the subject.* 

We overtook the waggons on the banks of the Zwartkops river, abOu^ 
twelve or fourteen miles from the Bay, as Port Elizabeth is (dways^ in 
colonial phraseology, called “ par excellence.’* Th^ had “ out-spanned** 
for the mid-day meal of both man and beast, and as this said out-span¬ 
ning” and ** in-spanning” was incessantly dinned with sickening frequency 
into our ears during the ensuing trek,” I shall endeavour to initiate the 
reader into the mysteries of its signification. 

A Spann” means, I believe, in Dutch, a team of oxen or other 
draught animals, hence the terms “in-spanning*' and “out-spanning,** or 
yoking and unyoking. Another term of colonial import is riiat of sad- 
dling-vjo, and oj^saddling. If you pull up at a farmer’s house, after 
inquiring your name, vocation, and destination, he requests you to “ 
saddle,” wnich literally means to partake of his hospitality; and when 
you wish to depart, your order is to “ saddle-up.** • 

In “ trekinj^* the waggon is, in fiict, to the Dutch boer, neither more 
nor less than his house placed upon wheels, he and his family^leep there 
by night, the latter travel in it by day, whilst the boer himself, mounted 
on his hardy gallow^, with his “ roer,” or long gun in hand, strikes off 
from the direct line of march, in quest of provender, and generally his un¬ 
erring aim brings down a diiiker, a springbok, or other game, for tjje 
mid-day meal, or evening repast. 

As. the oxen are provided with no other food, save w’hat they can pick 
up by grazing whilst “ out-spanned” during a march; in dry weather and 
when the grass and ** vley8”f are scorched up, these poor animals often 
suffer the most dreadful privations from hunger and tliirst, being some¬ 
times kept without food or water for two or tmee consecutive days ; and it 
is astonishing how long they, as well as the Cape horses, can endure 
such prolonged periods of abstinence from all kind of food. 

In the morning, at dt^break, the oxen—which, for security, are during 
the night, kept fastened near the waggons—graze about for a couple of 
hours, when tuey are “in-spanned ;** the driver, with creaking crackers, 
and cracking whip, then twes his seat; a little rag^d Hottentot-boy 
leads the way in mnt of the team, and thus Biey plod on till about ele¬ 
ven o'clock—^thenahait, next “out-spanning” and feedmg again, till two 
or three in the afternoon; once more in*-spann, and proc^ till near 
sunset; another out-spann, rill night closes on the scene. The bullocks 
are then driven to the camp, either fiutened to the waggons or confined 


• See Barrow, vol. i., pp. 124-^!26.' • 

J Shallow pools of rain-water, which shortly dry up in hot weather. 

Two pec^aiiries of the colony are sheep-skm trousers, whidh, from the 
sound they make at every movement of wearer, are called “crackers,” 
the waggon whip, which consists of a long lash fastened to the extrendty of 
a pliant bamboo, some eighteen or twenty frct in length; this, in experienced 
is a dreadful instrornmit of puidriimi^ as With it the bullock’s hiaei8(d'ten 
de^y gashed as with a knif& 
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ilk a kraaV or enclosure made of the branehea of tiiomj trees and 
idlitibs, which encompassing them like a magb orcle, prevents at once 
their escape, and protects thmn from the nocturnal •attempts of wild 
beasts or pilfering natives. 

This important duty perfermed, the Hottentot servants, drivers, &c., 
crowd round their fires to recount the adventures of the trefc, and if they 
can only muster amongst them a Jew’s-harp, or cracked fiddle, these 
thoughtless merry rogues will often end a day of toil, by a night of 
mirth, dance, and revelry ; or, if sleep at last overtakes them, rolled up in 
a sheepskin, on the bare ground, beneath the shelter of a bash, or under 
the bottom of the waggon, they quietly doze away the hours of darkness 
until the dawning mom calls mem again to renewed exertions of fatigue 
and travel. 

Meanwhile the boer, with his “vrow and kiqder” (wife and family), 
after a good and substantial supper—generally providm by means of the 
long gun aforesaid—seasoned with sheep’s tail rot, and washed down with a 
“ soupje” (dram), comfortably " turn in” for the night, securely pro¬ 
tected from wind and weather by the canvass roof of the waggon, and 
spite of the plaintive wails of the hyaena, the yells of troops of jackals,, 
or the subdued roar of some prowling lion, snore away till daybreak, and 
then awake with fresh zest, fw the morning cup of coffee—may be, for an 
early “soupje.” 

'i!^his smt of life, led sometimes for months together by the wandering 
colonist (for settler would be a misnomer) amidst the wild wastes of 
Southern Afnca, ydiere time is no object, and where habit renders a little 
roughing immaterial, has undoubte^y its charm, and is not inaptly 
described in the following lines, extracted from a colonial publication of 
the day. 

THE TBEKBOER AND IHS WAGGON. 

Let Englishmen boast of the speed of their steam. 

And despise the doll life that we drag on. 

Give me my long roer, my horse, and my team. 

And a well-seasoned tight bullock-waggon f 

Through Afric’s wild deserts expanding to view. 

I’m then ever ready to fag on. 

Who's more independent, the Trekboer or yon. 

As be riowly moves on with his waggon? 

The race to the swift isn’t always secure. 

Nor the fight to the strong, who may hn^ on; 

The '* Tmtoise and. Hare,” though a fable, im sure^ 

Has amond that pmnts^tomy waggon? 

^0 miles an hour, do njt call this dull life, 

'TIb apace Tin contented to fag on, 

For I be^ indep^ence, my childrea and wife^ 

In my castle^ my home, in my waggon I 

Should the weathejf be hot, to forms Fm unbound, 

1 may wander with scarcely n mg on: 

In light marching order Fmc^ to heibund 
" A1 fresco,” at ease in my waggon. 

^ If vei^on’ls wanted, no licence I ask, 

Quick, prestoi you’ll find me my nag on; 

At eve I retni^ ’tis no difScoIt tast^ 

With a springbok or gnu to my waggon. 
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If butter I ladk I kave laiilk at ray 
My chum is a j|oo41y*sued flagon, 

*Tifl worked without labour whenever I trek, 

Beiu^tied to the wheel of lUy waggon. 

From the smouch I obtain coffee, sugar, and tea, 

As ibr raiment I scarce want a rag on, 

Ihen tell me who’s more indcpeadeint thiin he>» 

The l>ekboer confined to his waggon 1 

From Saflfr or Bushman no insult I brook. 

If tixey steal, gad, they find me a dragon j 

So long as they’re civil wey get a kind look, 

And share what Fve got in my waggon. 

But my vengeance is quick as the Englishman's steam, 

And gives them few minutes to brag on ; 

What matter# palaver ? I not only seem, 

But prove that I'm king in my waggon I 

Oh, would other drivers but follow my plan ! 

With common sense measures to fag on ; 

Shun Ex’tcr Hall leadera Then might they out-span, 

And save both their team and their waggon. 

* • * * « * 

Ab we crowned an eminence oveivlooking the green valley of the 
Zwartkops, a pleasing scene — though lone frequently met with in 
Southern Africa—presented itself to our sight; on the banks of the 
atresan which lazily rolled its dark waters to the neighbouring^ocean, -wexe 
irregularly dispersed the now teamless waggons, which, with their white> 
canvass roofr, looked like huge gondolas stranded on a verdant shore; and 
the whole encampment, as seen from a distance, bore somewhat the ap- 
pea^oe of on ^glish country fair—some of the parties “ pie>mcldag^* 
on the green sward, some wandering along the liver with their fowlmp^- 
peces in quest of game, or luxuriating al fresco in the coolness of its 
waters; others might be seen stretched on tM grass in ovdiy attitude of 
quiet and repose, vrailst the “ knee-haltered” horses,* and ** out-spanned” 
oxen, were busily engaged in gathering, from the green dower-enamelled 
carpet under foot, their principal meal for the day. It was altogether a 
pleasing and peaceful sight that mid-day halt, in the quiet seclusion of 
an African glen; but arms piled in regular and glittering array, involun¬ 
tarily reminded the spectator of war^ alarms, and that this pastoral 
scene was enacted in the vicinity of a savage and relentless foe, who, even 
at that moment, might perhaps be lurking unseen, amidst the densely- 
wooded heights which crowned tiie opposite banks of the stream. 

On arriving at the camp, we found the party malting preparatbns for 
a move; the Hottentot wvera wielding with both &nds, their hi^ 
bamboo whips, were crat^ing them with a sound, which, reverberating 
along the valley like tiie reports of a muskeg was fiuntly re-echoed ba^ 
from the neighbouring hills. At this well-known signal, the obedient 
oxen might be seen slowly returning from the green pastures around, 
meekly to bow again their necks to the gaUiog yoke; tiie tractaUc 
steeds were without difficulty <»ught and “ saddled up,” the convoy gra¬ 
dually moved off the ground, and, amidst the discordant sounds of 


• The horse's head being fbsteaed down with a “ reim,*' or leathern thong, to his 
fore-leg, he is then soared to graee at large, and, thus lettered, can be always 
csrilymogl^ 
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deafening Hottentot cries> the eucoessive teams were next Yspidl;]^ urged 
down the steep bank of <he ford, and thence into the bed of the river. 

We watchea waggon idter waggon, as they toiled ^pross the stream, 
now jolting over hum rocks, now sinking into a cavity, or quick¬ 
sand, sometimes com^etely hiought to a stand-still; and the whole pro¬ 
gressing so slowly, t&t we began to speculate on the chance of their all 
reaching the opposite shore, ere night should have cast its dark shadow 
around; nor cea^ to wimder at the negli^nce and apathy of the govern¬ 
ment, which could have suffered the onty communication between the 
coast, and the capital of the Eastern Province, to remain for so many 
years, in such a shamefully neglected state, without a single bridge 
to span the numerous rivers that so frequently intersect it, and which, 
without any wuming, and at the most uncertain times, are frequently so 
suddenly swollen by a single thunder-storm in the mountains, that in ten 
minutes they sometimes oecome impassable torrents, and occosiodklly 
remain so for days and weeks together. 

Having “off-saddled” and “knee-haltered” our panting steeds, 
which, ere commencing to graze, first rolled luxuriantly on the still young 
and tender herbage (a preliminary, I may remark en passant, universally 
practised on a journey by the horses of me Cape), we produced from our 
holsters a brandy flask, and a few sandwiches—the leathern “ botta,” 
with its supply of water, was also put in requisition (for that of the 
stream was found to be rather “ brack,”) and having attached a hand¬ 
kerchief to the long hog-spear, and planted it on the elevated bank of 
the river as a signal to the stragglers behind, we—after a plunge into the 
Zwartkops—sat down to our simple repast, whilst watching the convoy, 
which, like some huge reptile, now laboriously dragged its slow length 
along the white-shining tra<^ so distinctly chisell^ out on the steep 
side of yon opposite dark and thickly-wooded heights, over which 
ma^ a herd of colonial cattle had, ere this, been driven by plundering 
Kaffirs, and as often hotly pinsued by the plundered and exasperated 
colonists. ^ 

Hme thus imperceptibly glided by, till casting our eyes on the waters 
beneath, we were not a little surprised to observe that they had suddenly 
and most unaccountably increased. In fact, the river here, by its Vicinity 
to the sea, was evidenuy within the influence of the tides ; we lost not 
therefore a moment in saddling up, but just saved our distance, and 
avoided a swim, for the water as we crossed, reached to the very flaps of 
our saddles. On arriving at the further bank, after bestowing a hearty 

blessing” on the want m a bridge, we cantei^ on smartly in pursuit of 
the waggons, for the slanting rays of the sun wariled us that another 
hour would see him close to the western horizon. We had to traverse 
the densely wooded heights b^ore tn; it was known that parties of 
Kaffirs who had evaded our troops were then in the colony, and in 
our situation, aa encounter with these gentry might have been attended to 
ag witii most unpleasaat coaseqhences., 

A» amy therefore be imagined, on entering the Zwiatkops* bush we 
vrere tdierabfy on tim guii}we,h\A neither this circumstance, nor the 
celerily iff our pace as we clattered u{i the rugged pass, could prevent us 
from noticing admiring the—to us—new and varied specimena of 
wild v^tation which now at evmy step met our wondering gaze. 

The character of the South African “ Bush” h{» fieatnres quite pe^ar to 
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itself, sod somstimes strangely unites, whilst strongly OiMxtrasiing, die 
grand and the snbHme, witih the grat^ue and lidi^ons* seen 

war, from a commaniUng elevation, its undulating sea of verdure extend¬ 
ing for miles and'miles, with a imght sun shining on the green compaelv 
uimrohen surface, it conveys to the mind of the spectator naught 
save images of repose, peace, and tranquillity ; he forgets that the 
hectic blomn of a fatal malady, these smiling seas of verdure oft in their 
entangled'depths conceal treacherous death-dealing reptiles, ferocioas 
beasts of prey, and the still more dangeroos, though no less crafty and 
cruel Ka£u. 

On a nearer approach, dark glens and gloomy " kloofs”* are found to 
furrow the mountun sides; these often merge downwards into deep ravinea, 
forming at their base, sometimes the bed of a clear gurgling brook, or 
that of a tiurbid, raging torrent, generally shadowed and overhung by 
abuhdant vegetation, in all the luxuriance of tropical growth and profu¬ 
sion. 

Noble forest trees entwined with creepers, encircled by parasitical plants 
and with long gray masses of lichen, loosely and beard-like, floating from 
their spreading branches, throw the brown horrors” of a shadowy gloom 
o’er these secluded dells; but jabbering monkeys or large satyr-like baboons, 
with their grotesque antics, and unearthly yelw, grate strangely against the 
solemniU of the scene, and sadly mar the sublimity of its character; whilst 
tall, leadess, and fantastic bran^es'of the Euphorbia, like huge candela¬ 
bra, shoot up in naked profusion from the rocky clifls, pointing, as it were 
in mockery their ghastly skeleton limbs at the dark and luxuriant foliage 
with which they are surrounded.,^ Other plants of the cactus and mill^ 
tribes—of thorny, rugged, or smooth, fleshy natures—stretch forth their 
bizarre shapes, and as in frantic gestures, wave aloft their mis-shapen arms 
from the fissures of yon gray crags, crowned by the gracefrd nqjeboom, or 
drooping palm-like leaves of the tree aloe,t whose waving crest gent^ 
responds to the oscillating movements of a tall, flexible, slender, and leaf¬ 
less stem, imbedded, maybe, in masses of the thorny mimosa nUotica.t 

Emerging from these darksome ravines to the more sunny side of me 
mountmn’s brow, we find it still clothed with a dense thicket, but an 
entirely different character; a sort of bigl^ thorny underwood, composed 
chiefly of the mimosa and portulacaria tribes* taller, denser, more unpe- 
netrame, and of a more rigid nature than even the tiger’s lair in an 
Indian jimgle; but withal, so mixed and mingled with luxuriant, turgid, 
succulent plants, and parasites, as to be totaUy impervious, during even 
tho driest weather, to tne destroying influence of fire. 

The bush is therefore, in peace and war, the Kaffir’s never-failing 
refuge ; in his naked hardihood!, he either, snake-tike, twines through mid 
creeps beneath the dense tangled mazes, or securely shielded inhis karosi^ 
defies its most thorny and abrading oppontipa. Under cover of the bush, 
in war, he, panther-like, steals upon ms ffie; in peace, upon the farmers 

. . _ 4 . ^ _____ 

* A colonial tenn, implying the re-^tering dhow or Assure in a range of hills, 
and whatever be tlm character of the adjoining oountiy the “klooT is generallj 
clothed in dense bush. 

t The ahe arborescetu strongly contrasting in form and appearance with the 
more common and stunted kinm, called by botanists the aioeferox, and <doe imeata, 

I So named by Banow, and which the author of tiiese pages has often semi 
growing on the banks of the Nile* 
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Aock. Secure in faoiJi instances fipcm pursuit, he ccui, in the hush, set 
JBoropean power, European skiU, and European disdpline at defiance; and 
hitherto, vain has been every ^ort, even by ** tairing’’ and firing, to 
destroy this his in^negnable—for it hi to all save himself<~'an ixnpenetraUe 
stroi^hold. 

Of bhe latter description was the general nature of the countiy through 
which lay our present course, but beauties of its details would baffle 
the attempts at delineaticm of a &r abler writer; ai^ merify to numerate 
the gems and treasures of plant, shrub, and flower, which everywhere 
met our eye, would alone require the pen of a practised botanist, add 
even he might perchance berame bewildered amidst the vast prol^ion 
so bountifully scattered around. 

Geramums of every colour, jessamines redolent of perfume, and number* 
less other sweet-Kseuted flowering shrubs and plants, thickly shadowed the 
thorny, twisted, or gnarled stems peculiar to those sterner and more rigid 
denizens of the veidant wilderness, which, carpeted at this genial season 
of the year with innumerable bulbs and flowers, looked the very temple 
of that gay and prolific goddess, the South Afncan Flora. 

For underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, witlt rich inlay 

'Broidered the ground more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 

• » « « « 

On crowning the pass of the Zwartkops’ heights, and emerging firom 
the thick bush which clothed its sides, a novel and splendid sight sud¬ 
denly burst on our delighted view. We found ourselves on—what is « 
common characteristic of South African scenery—a high level table-land, 
commanding the whole of Algoa Bay and its widely-extended shores, 
which, ^Ided by the evening sun, lay spread out at our feet in all the 
lichly-burmshed, and detailed distinctness of a highly coloured pictorial 
plan. 

At one extremity of the bay, near the rocky dangers of Cape Receif, 
faintly rose to the si^t, a smw ** forestry of masts;” whilst on the adja¬ 
cent shore might inmstinctly be seen a few white specks, denoting the lo¬ 
cality of Port Elizabeth, that lasting memento of British industry hi this 
distant part of the world, an opposite easterly direction, along the dim 
outline of the fer watery h^zon, we discerned the small clnster of the 
Chaon Isles, on one of which the immortal Bartholemew Diaz, the first 
discoverer of this remote part of Afirica, erected, in 1486, tfbe sign of 
the cross, hence bestowing on it the appellation of Santa Ci^. 

Since that period, how many Various passing events have intervened! 
how often has Southern Africa chang^ its different possessors! Churches', 
edifices, towns, and harbours have in many parts sjurangup; civifisation 
is advancing through its wilds, with alow yet unerring steps ; but the Spot 
first consecrated W the symbol of our Holy Cr^, that groi^ first trra- 
den by the great Lusitanian navigator and discoverer, stall continues the 
eame; to ims day a barrea, deserted, and nearly unknown rock—^fre- 
quen^ alone tty the seal, the cormorant, or the penguin ! 

ThtiS ion^ did we gaze and moralise on ihe wide-spread landscape before 
iis,^ htt^laming in an opposite direction, as we beheld the sun flist sinking 
bswmd tlto high mountains in the fiirw^itow dad in a mantle of darkest 
4 ^ deepest blue ; that sight remindii^ us of the latmess of the hour, 
whilst it hastetied our unwilling departure from this fa^ spot, recalled 
to the memory of the old Dutch colonist who dfoompanira us, the crud 
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massacre most ireacheroiulv perMtrated amidst tiiose lulls durine the 
war of 1812. He related how uie father of the present Sir, Aimreee 
Stockenstrom, then heading a colonial fore^ having been innte^ b; ti^ 
Kaffirs to hold there a &i^dlv conference^ was by these savages mend*’ 
lessly bntcheredy with nearly au his followers. ^ 

Strange, t^t in the son of the murdered man, this robber race, should 
everdiave found so warm and staunch a supporter !* 

As our infoihoant entered into all the details of this sanguinary tram** 
action, descriHng the wild demon yeU, the quivering assegai, the bleed¬ 
ing victim, and stripped mutilated corpse, we involuntarily looked around, 
and pressing with armed heels our jaded horses’ flanks, quickened th^ 
pace, and instinctively felt our weapons; for those strange fantastic forms 
of the stunted aloes, which now thickly covered the plain, and loomed 
largely and indistinctly in the approaching darkness, were readily, by our 
excited imaginations, converted into sable groups of Kaffir foes ; nor did 
we, it must be confessed, repine when a sight of the waggons, and of the 
white bell-shaped tents, standing out in strong relief agmnst the de^ 
obscurity of the surrounding underwood, together with the bright flickor- . 
ing radiance of the camp fires, announced a near approach to its pre¬ 
cincts, together with the speedy termination of our toils for the day. 


VAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 

A STOBY OP PABIS LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOE OP " CHAKTILLT,” &C. 

Chapter VII. 

A HIGH FEVER. 

“*Lodi 8 told me upon this same occasion,* Paquerette continued, 
* that he was poor, had no fother, no friendsj'no family; that^he had been 
reared by his uncle, an artist of some repute, who had taught him, together 
with his own son, the profession he now exerclted. Upon the death of this 
kind relation, the two cousins had for some time struggled to bear their lot 
togetheiv but poverty had at last, some months before, compelled their seja- 
ration; wh|n ms cousin, possessing lighter spirits, and less perseverance tl^ 
himself, h^ enlisted for a soldier, since which time he had heard nought 
concerning him. Louis had hitherto been enabled,’ she added, * by the 
efforts of his own Ipdustiy, to cope with his wants from day to day, and, 
although in poverty, had never as yet been in actual distress. But now 
we join in hope of brighter days,*^ she said, while a tin^ like the^ inner 
leaf of the white rose, spread itself over her pale cheek; ‘ for Louis h^ 
at length, succeeded in painting a picture, which cannqt to bring him 
wealth and reputation. It is a “ Study the Queen of Shebahe con¬ 
sulted me in tne choice of the flowers whuffi she holds, because I had read 
so much concerning the flowers of different climes. I combined them for 

• Captain, now Sir Andreas Stockenstrom, was, in opposition to Sir B. d’TTrbah, 
one of the gieatest advocates of Lord Clenelg’s border pdlicy, by whom he was 
appointed Beutenant-govemor of the Eastern Province. 
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Utoi and he was so well pleased, that he tells me kindly that they form 
the greatest beauty of his picture. And see, he has brought me the verv 
counterpart. Say, is it not a sweet reward ?' She held up again the well- 
known bunch of flowers, but not for worlds could I have spoken. She 
paused, and roused for a moment, during which her fancy evidently 
wandered fondly back to her first interview with Louis, for she resumed: 

“ * He did not ask me, when we parted, if he might come ag^, but J 
knew that on the morrow, at the self-same hour, I should^e mm at my 
window. 1 was not deceived. Georgette, he came to the very moment, 
and I was up and watching for him ; and ever since that day, he fails 
not, morn and eve, to be at my casement, and together, as thou hast 
heard, our orisons ascend to Heaven. It is he who wills it so. He tells 
me that the sight of my face at mom, enables him the better to bear with 
the solitude and labour of the day—that the sight of my face at eve, 
makes him forget the pain and disappointment he has undergone, and he 
retires to rest more calm and happy. Twice each day does he risk his 
very life but to behold me!’ She paused again, and, looking in my face, 
added, in an impassioned tone; ‘ Now, is not that a noble, tnie, and 
generous love ?’ 

‘ It is, indeed, poor children T I exclaimed, as yet in complete bewil¬ 
derment with the strange story to which I had been listening, for 1 could 
not have believed tliat here, in the very hot-bed of the corruption of Paris, 
there could have existed a passion so strong, so fervent, and withal so 
guileless and so pure, as that which bound these two poor innocents toge¬ 
ther, and as 1 thought of the probable consequences, the blighted hopes, 
the disappointment, tlie despmr, which must ensue, a sudden terror over¬ 
came me, and, as I clasped that pure and gentle maiden to my bosom, I 
Sank upon my knees, and raised my voice to Heaven in supplication for 
blessing and for guidance in the stony way into which she uad thus so 
thoughtlessly strayed. 

But Paquerette had no fear. She had not even the suspicion of wrong. 
But with that gentle confidence so conspicuous in her character, she pro¬ 
ceeded in her praises of Louis and of his faith and truth, deeming it a 
natural conclusion that she should thus admire where all appeared so ad¬ 
mirable. 

“ It was well nigh midn%ht when I left that little chamber, with what 
impression on my mind 1 can hardly tell. Would it not be right to ac¬ 
quaint Fran^oise of this little innocent intrigue, and so by causing Paque- 
rette^ under some pretext, to remove to some other chamb^.thus to put 
an end to all communication between the lovers! But no; there would 
be tears and heart-break on the one hand; there might he recklessness and 
despair on the other. Besides, it might have been i^egarded as a breach 
of cpnBdmce, ^r ^though Paquerette had in nowise enjoined me to 
secrecy, never deeming it shame to act as she bad done; yet, in spite of 
myself, I felt intniated^with a secret which, notwithstanding ^ my 
spruples, I should have felt it most dif&cult to disclose. 

** Ihe next time 1 saw Paquerette, she never even waited to be asked 
fi>r news concerning Louis, but was tiie first to speak herself, and without 
embrnrassment concerning him. She told me with sadness that she 
feared, health was defining, and that he laboured too long and 
at his profession, for although he strove appear gay 
unponoerued for {he few moments he was in her presence, yet 
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her love for him had rendered her too clear«sighted not to perceive that 
some hidden evil was undermining the dauntless spirit and extravagance of 
hope with which he had hitherto endured all the bittemeM and privation, 
forming;' the wofiil heritage of poverty. He spoke no more rnth the ardent 
enthusiasm heretofore^i ^ his painting; and this made her unhappy, for 
she knew that there h^ been no bounds to the golden visions mm which 
he had bedecked the future. And she began to fear that the disposal of hia 
picture would ISs a work of greater time than he had imagined it might be. 

“I had nevor mentioned to her the circumstance of the bouquet, nor of 
the disappointment which the student had experienced in the sale of the 
painting, which circumstance would, perhaps, without seeking farther, 
have accounted for this change in his mrmner, for I felt a melancholy pre¬ 
sentiment that such wild, such mad idolatry, must end in woe, to Paqdb- 
rette, and cared not to risk the self-reproach I should have to endure 
by adding fuel to this flame, which seemed already to bum with lus^ 
too intense. 

“I was several days after this without seeing Paquerette, and to 
all my questions concerning her, I could gain no satisfactory answer. 
Melanie was so much occupied about this time turning over in her 
mind the rival merits of the young trombone player of the opera band 
and the hautbois player of tnc Feydeau, that it was no wonder if she 
represented Paquerette as being strangely altered in temper and dis¬ 
position, as having grown peevish and factious, and more solitary than 
ever, loving now to retire to her own chamber, immediately on their re¬ 
turn from the Conservatoire, never even staying to take supper, wherein 
she was much to blame, as there always came plenty of compaiw at her 
mother’s every evening: such nice young men too, that it was absolutely 
a crime in a portionless girl, without talent, like Paquerette, to throw away 
such chances. Her mother, the good Frangoise, was too busy also, work¬ 
ing and striving morning, noon, and night to add to the pile of silver 
crowns which she kept hoarded in an old hat upon the kitchen-shelf, and 
which she regarded as an embryo dot for Melanie, to take much heed of 
what was going on beyond the walls of her own little lodge, and heeded 
not the frequent absence of the poor maiden so long as she knew she was 
within the mansion. , 

“ It came at last, for Paquerette it came at last—the deep, the undreaded 
misery—and fell, as I had foreseen, like ice upon her young and ardent 
spirit! She came to seek me one day, panting and fatigued, and told me 
as abruptly tki she had before disclosed the story of her love, never heed¬ 
ing the presence of my poor old ^andmother: 

" ‘ Louis is ill, Georgette—he u dying—^he may be dead ere the ni^t 
has passed away I Thou hast a true and noble heart, and will not ret^ 
thy succour. He is dying for want of all that is fitting in the state in 
which he Ues. Money I have none, neither has he, and Georgette, who 
has ever said she loves me well, must show that friendship now.’ 

** I was somewhat staggered at this abrupt tax upon my good offices, 
nevertheless did not feel alarmed, neither did I draw back. Now, I 
thank Heaven, that 1 can say so now! And my resolution was taken at 
once.” 

The bouqueti&re blushed slightly, as she added, 

I was very young at the time, and this little episode of romance some¬ 
what pleased me. It was refireshing^ to sotu to tom for a moment 
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&mn all tba petty intri^es, the mean spites and jealoui^ the odious 
machinations to which in the coarse of my professicm I was so often made 
the confidante, to the warm and glowing lore of these two children of soli¬ 
tude and poverty. 

** I did not hesitate an instant, but, bidding my old grandmother come 
with me, I led the way down our steep and narrow stairs, and had passed 
the porte cochere of our house ere I would venture to communicate n^ 
intentions, lest they should meet with opposition on the part of my grand¬ 
mother, although she had accustomed herself to look les%, upon me as a 
sort of world's wonder, and to consider that all 1 did was just and right. 

** Once in the street, there was not much difficulty in persuading her 
to^ grant assistance, and, by the time we had turned the corner'of 
the street, and drawn near the house where Louis resided, and 1 had told 
her the strange stoiy of true love of which he was the hero, the dear old 
creature had occome as warm in her admiration of the lovers, and as ar¬ 
dent in her desire to assist them by every means in her power as I had 
ever been myself. 

“ My first thought was to shield from calumny the good name of Pa- 
querette, so I insisted upon her instantly seeking her own home, as the 
night was coming on. It required all my influence to make her act as I 
desired, for she saw no harm in going to see Louis, nor in taking charge 
of him during his sickness, and she could not understand why she should 
be talked of for so doing any more than I, Vho had no love for him fur¬ 
ther than that to which my friendship for her might have given rise. 
But the porter of the house where I lived was used to my return from the 
Opera and Masquerade at all hours of the night, while Fran^oise would 
have been half-crazed hod Paquerettc not made her appearance at 
the gate before nightfall. By dint of hard persuasion we induced 
her, at length, to act with the prudence required, and we left her 
weeping at her own d^'or. We hurried on alone—my aged grandnrother 
and myself—and ere we had reached the young man’s dwcllmg, we had 
agreed that dear granny should present herself as sick nurse, and 1 knew 
that to get her instantly accepted by the poor invalid, I should have but 
to whisper in his ear the name of Paquerette. It was easy to perceive on 
our very entrance, how th^world stood with the poor student, for the por¬ 
ter scowled os we asked for Monsieur Louis, and said, in a surly tone : 

* Well; so ye have thought fit to come at last to see the stripling $ 
ye have done well, for if he had died lost night, our proprietaire told us 
to convey him to the Morgue, as he knew of no relations that he had, 
nor of money to pay his funeral.’ 

“ These words sank into my very soul as I mounted the stair, nor was 
the bitter impression which they had conveyed at all diminished on our 
entrance into the young man’s chamber. We found him seated, or 
rather reclining, in a arm-chair before his easel. There was a can¬ 
dle attached to it above nU I^ad, to assist him in his work, and its light 
fell wan and sickly upon bis pale and careworn features. He was band- 
some—4hi8 could not be denied—with a soft fair complexion, and large 
blue eyte, while a luxuriance of ydlow hair, parted on the forehead, and 
falling in thick ringlets over his shoulders, after the manner of the German 
student^ gave to the expression of his conntoQsnoe something so meek and 
djtutle, ^at it seemed almost giriish. 1 no longer wemdered at Uie thral¬ 
dom in which he seemed to hold the very soul Paqnerefte, but to me 
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tJiere was sometjung wanting in his countenance* I missed the arched 
line above the eye, the lofty brow-token of long and proud descent, tell¬ 
ing of firm and resolve and scorn of base thoug^t^ which was so 
conspicuous in the actions and face of Paquerette, and there was a sharpness 
too about the outline of his features, and many deep furrows about the 
mouth, doubtl^, the fruits of anxiety and disappoin^ent, which, at that 
early age, had no business there. 

^ He was attired in a loose dressing-gown of faded brocade, and hig 
shirt and neckcloth were left open at the throat, doubtless, to enable him 
to breathe more freely, for his respiration was hard and irregular, and 
every breath apf^ared to be uttered with pain and difficulty. He started 
from his seat, evidently in alarm and trepidation, os we entered, and still 
holding his palette and baguette, advanced a step or two to meet ns, but 
the effort was too much, he ag^in sank upon his chair trembling and ex¬ 
hausted, and had I not assisted him, would have fallen upon the floor. As 
I drew near, I observed it was still the portrait of Paquerette which oc¬ 
cupied his easel, and the blue Mecca pigeon, of which she had spoken, 
was perched, sleeping with its head beneath its wing upon the back of the 
chair wherein he was seated. The bird was adorned with a gilt collar 
round its neck, and a golden chain attached its leg tn the arm of the chair; 
yet there were no curtains to the bed, nor fire on the hearth, but, as I 
had often been told of the prodigality and recklessness of to-morrow 
which distinguish the Parisiair artist even above all others, and I, there¬ 
fore, felt no surprise. I found myself compelled to speak first, for poor 
granny had not yet recovered her breath from mounting so high, and the 
youth w'as still panting from the slight effort he had made on rising to 
meet us. 

“ ‘ We have been told' that you were sick and ill, Monsieur Louis,’ I 
said in as gentle a voice as I could assume; ‘ and that you needed skilful 
care and attendance. My grandmother here is a sick-nurse by profession, 
and would be happy to attend you, and, never fear, she will soon enable 
you to get abroad again; she has great good fortune with her patients.’ 

“ ‘ And who told you I was sick and ill ?’ exclaimed tlie youth, 
impatiently, while I could see that if he bad not interrupted us before^ 
it was for want of strength; ‘ who told you J needed care and attend¬ 
ance—and who sent you here, I pray, to intrude upon my privacy, with 
offers of service which I neither seek nor require ?’ 

“ ‘ It was Paquerette de Fontenay who sent me I’ I replied, without 
appearing to notice his passion ; ‘ she it was who told me you were ill, 
and required nursing and repose.’ 

“ The effect of tnese few words was instantaneous. The youth started 
convulsively, while a deep blush suffused itself over his pallid cheek, as 
he repeated faintly the name of Paquerette, and, gasping for breath, 
ho rose, and leaned his head against the open casement, for he seemed 
almost choking with the viidence of Lis emotion. 

I advanced and laid my hand upon his son —* Come,’ said I, * coU'^ 
rage, Monsieur Louis, 1 know ail; I, too, love Paquerette with all my 
sold, and she, in zetu^ loves me w^ enough to confide in me, and she 
has told me more than even you cm know, for you can scarcely dream of 
the treasure you pcesess in hi^ afiection.’ 

He seemed softened, and said more gently, ^ But you are wrong in 
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conuDg hitlier, for I bare not wberewitb^ to j^ay yonr services. I am 
poor, very poor.* 

‘ Oh, say not so,’ exclaimed my grandmother, starting from the edge 
of the bed, where she had hitherto been Mated, in silence, watching the 
scene ; ‘say not so,’ she continued, advandng into the light, and ei^nd- 
ing her arms with prophetic effect j ‘ say not you are poor, young man, 
you are rich in all tnat makes life of value—^in all that makes riches them¬ 
selves valueless. You are rich in youth, in hope, in talent. And, oh, more 
than this, you are rich beyond all things in tne affection of a young and 
generous heart, whose love could not be bought, and is a pearl beyond all 
price.’ She paused for a moment, and added, though while she gazed 
steadfastly into his face; ‘ it is when you shall have outlived all these— 
it is when you shall have replaced all roe fresh feelings of your youth, aU 
the fond trusting of your love, ay, though it be with wealth, and fame, 
and honour, it is then that you shall find that you are poor indeed!’ 

“ The youth bowed his head, as if those words had reached his very 
soul, and, taking the withered hand of my dear grandmother within 
his own, he pressed it to his lips, as he said, in a frint and trefnbling 
voice; ‘ Thus Paquerette herself will sometimes speak. I am, indeed 
a fool to reject all that life has yet to offer. I once had these visions 
too. But, see you, it is the fever which has thus unmanned me, 
and drawn as it were a dark shade betwixt me and the dreams of glory 
in which but a short time since I would fo love to indulge. But now 
they are all over, and have given place to disappointment and distrust; 
and I sometimes think that I were better —frr better in my grave 1’ 

“As he concluded, his head sank upon his bosom, and the tears 
trickled slowly down his face, while his whole frame trembled with 
such violence from head to foot that I grew terrified, but granny, taking 
him gently by the arm, led him to the bed, while I hurried to fetch the 
doctor according to her bidding. 

“ It was near midnight when I returned. I found my grandmother 
much alarmed, for the fever was at its height, and Louis m that state of 
delirium so frightful to the beholder. Yet, in the midst of it, the name 
of Paquerette was for ever on his tongue, and now and then snatches of 
the hymn to the Virgin,, which I had heard the lovers sing together, 
would burst from his parched lips and vibrate like a funeral dirge through 
the chamber. The doctor arrived soon after I returned. He was a kind 
and generous young man, himself at that rime a poor student struggling 
against poverty, and if he has since risen to honour and riches, and his 
name has grown familiar to all, none should envy him who do not feel 
the courage to strive as he has striven, and to undergo what he has un¬ 
dergone. He, too, had ^ready felt the world’s bitterness and the world’s 
scorn, and the whole of that long night did he sit by thd bedside of that 
raving sufferer, listening with tender interest to the story of Paquerette. 

“ The unceasing care and attention of this good young man, aided by 
the youth and strong omisriturion of Louis, soon succeeds in getting the 
better of the fever, bnt it was whmi convalescence, with all its train of 
nervous terrors and of wayward fencies came on, that the horror of his 
position Was felt the most. My grandmother returned home $ 1, myseli^ 
had to make up fer lost rime, and for unforeseen expenses; riie doctorre- 
4laned again with redoubled ardour to hi^rofession; and, once more, 
Louis was left to solitude and poverty. He conid tiot even live from 
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day to day» os he hitherto had done, upon the hope of a few moments* 
interview with Poquerette, for it would have been madness to have 
attempted a renewal of his aerial visits; besides which, the doctor 
had expressly forbidden the risking of any violent emotion, so that 
a kind message, a few words of love, or a flower, conveyed by me 
each morning, were all that the poor invalid could expect for some 
time to come. The spirit of tlie youth gave way, as is often the case 
after this kind of nervous fever produced by mental agitation, and left 
him a prey to a dark and silent melancholy. He would still endea¬ 
vour to .work at his easel, and I would sometimes run all over Paris in 
my endeavours to find a buyer for his productions, but, whether it was 
that his talent had decreased, or that his imagination bad grown 
feeble, or, perhaps, that the cloven foot of the demon, which is ever 
found to press more heavily upon the neck of him who falls and seeks 
to rise again, weighed with greater force upon his faculties; I know 
not the retisou, but I met with but slight success, and he was often com¬ 
pelled to refuse himself what was absolutely necessary to his cure. Our 
resources were, by this time, all exhausted. Even the blue pigeon, sole 
memento of Paquerette, was sold, in spite of his grief on parting with it. 
I, myself, disposed of it for half its cost, to a bird-fancier on the Quai do 
la Megisserie. I dared not tell all this to Paquerette, although, at times, 
I felt some embarrassment when she asked me for minute details concern¬ 
ing Louis, and about his health and renewed prospects of glory and of 
happuiess. 

“ At length ray visits to the chamber of the poor young man grew 
every day more rare, for, to speak truly, I grow at last unwilling to go, 
for I could no longer afford any further relief than a few kind words of 
encouragement and hope, with such little pecuniary aid as could be 
spared from my sick grandmother, who was taken ill about this time with 
the malady whereof me soon after died.” 


ON RECEIVING A PRESENT OF TRINITY AUDIT ALE. 

BY C. V. LE GRICE. 

One drop I seek not from the sparkling spring 
Of Helicon, since, from the cloister’d hoara 
Of Trinity, full in my cup is poured 
The mantling audit—friendship’s offering. 

Fancy 1 I woo thee not, thou magic Queen ; 

Since, waken’d by this draught to ccstacy. 

Rapt mem’ry shows to the unclouded eye 
Life’s early drama, with each by-gone scene. 

A world not of the world the gay-tlirong’d hall 
light with bright faces and the shady grove. 

Where they of college-heart, deep musing, rove ; 

The social converse, till the Vesper call: — 

The student’s nook., chamber of anxious fears 
Enough, enough,—my cup is dew’d with tears. 
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EEVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 

So much is said upon the excitement of a successful revolt, of intellec¬ 
tual and political progress, that many unthinking minds are carried away 
with the idea that something new, something that will insure great^ 
happiness and greater prosperity to all classes of society has really been 
discovered. Yet never was the turbulent and democratic capital of 
France more signally mistaken, than when it holds itself forth, through 
the or^an of its new republic—the National —as being at the head of 
either intellectual or political civilisation. 

TIm) elective franchise of the Parisians dates from the earliest period of 
their monarchy. At the time when Clovis first fixo l his residence iu 
Lutetia, the Franks assembled every year on the Champ de Mars to make 
laws, or name their king—still, notwithstanding numberless insurrections 
and several revolutions, France did not possess, up to the Revolution of 
1848, nor will it possess now, so free and constitutional a government as 
that of Great Britain. The extreme to which the same country has now 
gone in adopting universal suffrage, will, by bringing in as representa¬ 
tives of the people, the uneducated and the prejudiced, tend inevitably 
to lower the intellect of its metropolis. And the subsidizing of nine 
hundred, probably for the most part ignorant senators, will only place a 
large and incommodious household iu the pay and at the bidding of a 
small executive government. 

It is impossible, however, to understand in what this boasted intellect 
and civilisation consists, and where this long and proudly anticipated 
progress (“ a progress,” it is triumphantly said, “ which would have 
advanced with the step of a man in each century, with the systems of 
yesterday ; hut which will proceed with the step of a giant in every year 
of tlie system of to-day”) is to be sought for, without tracing back the 
movements of the intellectual and revolutionary mind of Paris from its 
earliest development; and more ospeeially from the time that modern 
philosophies got mixed up with political ideas and tendencies. Such 
cannot be, at the present moment, either an uninteresting or an unfruitful 
task. It will lead to a better appreciation of the actual political con¬ 
dition of Paris, and of its future political prospects, than any considera¬ 
tion of the hastily got up proclamations of a Provisional Government, or 
the daily accidents produced by the collision of parties and factions.* It 
is the history of the national mind developed in its literary, political, and 
revolutionary aspects. 

The first titular kings of France were, it is well known, shut up by 
their mayors, after the Oriental system, in their own palaces, till the latter 
became strong enough themselves to assume the purple. But even then, 
the first of me regal mayors—Pepin le Bref—referred all matters of 
importance lu those natiomd assemblies, which held that the law is made 
by the consent of the people, only to be promulgated by the king. But 
Pepin introduced an element of subordination into these national assem¬ 
blies, by appointing the clergy as a distinct political order. 

Charlemagne introduced schools into France, and, with the assistance 

an English monk, the first literary institutions were founded iu Paris. 
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By the time of Louis lo Debonuaire, the clergy had already attained 
greater power than royalty, and the alternate attempts to throw off the 
growing abuse, and au abject submission to its will, entailed a suooessioa 
of conflicts which made one long and bitter struggle of the imperial 
reign. At tliis period the most stupid barbarism corrupted the free 
course of justice. It was thought tliat God would rather perform a 
miracle, than allow au innocent person to sutler: to be cleared of an 
accusation, it was necessary to plunge the arm into boiling water, or to 
grasp a red-hot iron. At other times crimes and differences were 
arranged by duel. Men of law, and the clergy even, were obliged to 
have their champions. 

The burning of Paris by the Danes, like its temporary subjection by 
the Normans and the linglish, arc events in its history as a city, which 
Iiave little or no connexion with the history of its people, and of tlie pro¬ 
gress of the Parisian mind and intellect; to which, matters attach them¬ 
selves of far greater importance to the world at large, and to the progress 
of civilis:ition, than the temporary triumphs of princes or the ever-varying 
fortunes of mere militaiy enterprises. 

The Parisians may be said to have first signalised that personal 
bravery which has since so often characterised tlieir history, when under 
the Count Odon, or Pudes, they so gallantly defended their city agiiiirst 
tl:e Normans for two long years. In the time of Louis le Debon- 
naire, tho bishops Iiad dethroned and nominated kings; in the time of 
Charles the Simple, of Louis IV., or I.othaire, and of Louis V., it was 
the turn for tho feudal barons to exercise tho same privilege of a power 
tliat had grown up to be superior to that of tho monarchy itself. At 
length feudaHsm assumed itself a mouarchlcal form, wlieii tile Counts of 
Paris, having seized upon the rlcliest abbeys, and for a long time 
Tiomiiiated the kings, allowed Hughes Capet to be proclaimed by his 
friends and vassals. The people of Paris w'crc now : erfs. 'Hioir con¬ 
dition was little better than that of cattle. A serf coaid be beaten, or 
even killed, with impunity. The clergy, at war with the barons, despoiled 
the people who were called vilains in the country, bourgeois iu the towns 
and biaoughs ; castItM and abbeys were alike independent principalities 
and fortresses. But the right of carrying arms was the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of the barons. A noble on horsebS,ck, covered with his iron 
armour, made a wliole population tremble. The church alone succeeded 
for a time in obtaining what was called la puix de JJieu. It, was, how¬ 
ever but a temporary relief to this frightful anarchy of the sword, that 
could not even be tempered by anathemas. 

But apart from this social point of view of feudalism, which failed in 
founding cither legal order or political guarantees, it still remained a 
system which was indispensable to give a new commencement in Europe 
to a society so utterly dissolved by barbaiism, as to be incapable of a more- 
regular or extended form. 

The third feudal King, Henry 1., solemnly proclaimed the universal 
sovereignty of' the pope, an amount of su1>missiveuess to the church, 
which William the Conqueror, when he introduced the feudal system into 
England had tlie courage to resist. There can be no doubt but tliat 
the church has aided from the earliest rimes iu giving an extension and 
variety to the development of the human mind which it had never 
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attained previously. In the East, intellectual progress was altogether 
xeligi ous; in the Greek society it was almost exclusively human. In the 
modem world again, the religious S]9irit has minglea with all things, 
without excluding any. Human sentiments and interests hold a material 
place in our literatures, and yet the religious character of man, that 
portion of his existence which is directed to another world, appeal's at 
every step therein ; insomuch that the two great sources of the develop- 
nient of man, humanity and religion, have flowed abundantly and at the 
same time ; so that in spite of all the evil and all the abuses mixed up 
with it in an intellectual point of view, the church has always exercised 
the most beneficial influence on the progress of the human mind. 

In a political point of view, M. Guizot in his “ Histoiy of Civilisation” 
considers the matter to be diflcrent. In that which aflects the relations 
of governments with subjects, of power with liberty, that able writer 
does not believe that upon the whole that the influence of the church has 
been beneficial. He says the church has always come forward as the in¬ 
terpreter, and defender of two systems, the theocratical and the imperial, 
that is to say, of despotism ; sometimes under a religious form, sometimes 
under a civil. But the abuses of tbe system aro here placed in the posi¬ 
tion of the thing itself. It is impossible but that that system which by 
softening feelings and manners, by denying and suppressing a great 
number of barbarous practices, contributed so powerfully to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the social state, must have also benefited the political condition of 
the people. Every thing in human aflairs tends to abuse, and abuse 
leads to resistance and to revolution. Theocracy is an abuse of tbe avo¬ 
cation of the priesthood ; but is a whole people without abuses ? The 
error of modem Parisian dialectics is, that they expose so ably, the corrup¬ 
tions and abuses of parties, factions, and institutions ; and yet they seem 
to think it impossible that a nation can unitedly commit an error. A 
pure democracy appears to them in the light of an illumination of mind 
and intellect of almost heavenly purity, and a pinnacle in the progres.s of 
political societies. The opening made for abuses of all kinds, and conse¬ 
quently the chances of falling back into a state of barbarity, are instead 
of that, as infinitely multiplied, as the number of opinions exceed in such 
a state, the conflicting sentiment that guided parties under the previously 
oxisting institutions. 

The Crusades relieved Europe to a great extent of feudalism, but the 
church gained in temporal power by the same events ; and royalty, which 
also profited by the same movement, was more than ever shackled by an 
ambitious and turbulent theocracy. Louis VI., who could not avoid being 
excommunicated b^ tbe Bishop o£ Paris, had still sufficient constitutional 
spirit to establish little democracies of people independent of their feudal 
lords, under certain conditions, and which were called communes^ a poli¬ 
tical distinction which has been handed down to this present day. Feudal 
barons. began also at the same time to barter liberty to their serfs for 
money j in other places the, people themselves rose up against the barons 
and established their own communes. 

At diis time, however, men, driven to extremities by the pride and the 
tsoesMtt the clergy, b^an to preach reform. The University of Paris 
had attained a celebrity at that time unrivalled in the world. Three thou- 
'tand students listened in the open air to the les^ns of the dialectician 
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Abailard ; bat at that time truth was sought for not in nature or in 
reason, but in the corrupted precepts of Aristotle. The progress mode 
by the human mind was very slight. Berenger, and Amaud de Bresce 
were exceptions ; thejj were the mrcrunners of reform. The troubadours 
were singing the praises of love and beauty throughout the provinces ; 
chivalry flourished in the castles, and the people were oppressed by the' 
most polished and gallant men in the world. 

The epoch of Louis IX. was that of great political and judicial ame¬ 
liorations. Philip IV, convoked the national assemblies, then called les 
itats generauXy in order to obtain their succour against the fulminations of 
an irate pope, and he made the parliament sedentary at Paris. The intro¬ 
duction of the ti€rs‘6tat, or deputies of the middle classes, into parliament 
was adopted from what had already taken place in England. The new 
parliament also adopted the code of Justinian, in opposition to the 
clergy; made the study of the principles of Uoman law a matter of 
necessi^, and for the first time enabled men of education and letters to 
enjoy that authority and influence which had hitherto been usurped by 
men of arms and the clergy. The mind now took some steps in intel¬ 
lectual progress. The great impulse had been given by Roger Bacon. 
A library had been formed in Paris in the time of Louis IX. The Sor- 
bonne was founded ; the bourgeoisie derived habits of anti-feudal inde¬ 
pendence in the very disorders of the university, and the corporations or 
brotherhoods imparted to them the power of political organisation. 

The reign of Henry X. was marked by the memorable affranchisement 
of the serfs. Philip V. carried out further administrative reforms, more 
especially expelling the too-powerful bishops from parliament. Under 
Jean, son of Philip VL, the parliament first assumed an attitude of inde¬ 
pendence, and opposed the fiscal demands of the court. The court then 
endeavoured to raise taxes, without reference to the parliament, but the 
people refused. Paris revolted under Marcel, the provost of the mer¬ 
chants. But Paris was ultimately obliged to give wav, n>any deputies 
were executed, Marcel was slain, and the power of tlio court was re¬ 
established. The first Parisian revolt was a fiscal one—tlie last has been 
a social one. 

Charles V. never rc-assomhled the state§-general. He could not 
forget the opposition they had presented to the wishes of tlie court. 
Philosophers have blamed Charles as a prince who was opposed to the 
liberty of the people. But it is the inevitable tendency of royalty to 
wish to strengthen its authority, the most reasonable aristocrats ever 
desire an increase of influence or of privileges, as the most moral and 
intellectual people allow themselves to be carried to excesses when they 
endeavour to repair the injustices of the social state and the inequalities 
of fortune by force: good laws alone are incorruptible and incapable of 
the abuses of passions suddenly aroused, llie progress of mind at this 
period was slow but steady. The universities were increasing in number^ 
although their teaching was confined to tb^logy and dialectics. The 
monks, however, were busy translating Sallust, Csesar, and other 
works into French. The monks, at least, assisted the progress of the 
human mind as librarians and copyists, and oftentimes as sensible aod 
ingenious commentators. 

In the time of Charles VL the Parisians i^in revolted, and refused to 
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pay taxes. The goveTnraent intimidated, pretended to suppress them 
by an ordinance, and convoked the statea-^neral. The latter granted 
supplies: the courtwished to obtain others in an arbitrary manner,—the 
people slew the collectors. The king entered Paris at the head of an 
army, the suburbs were delivered over to plunder, many rich citizens 
were put to death, and the city only escaped by paying a large sum. 
During the same unfortunate reign, Jean sanspeur, Duke of Burgundy, 
obtained the ascendency in Paris, by siding with the people ; there was 
only the Count of Armagnac and the young Duke of Orleans to oppose 
him, and Paris was delivered over to the factions of the Armagnacs and 
the Bourgnignons, and civil war paved the way for the occupation of 
the metropolis by Henry V. of England. This was not till after those 
frightful massacres known to history as the Sepfembrisades, when 3500 
persons were put to death during three days in the prisons, and the streets 
and the court of the palace were bathed with blood. There seems to bo 
something fatal in the period of three days in the history of Parisian 
revolts. Either that is about the term that the excitement of the people 
can be kept up at the insurrectionary point, or resistance cannot be pro¬ 
longed to a greater period. This time it was the nobles and men-at- 
arms who presided at the internecine struggle, and the Luxembourgs, 
the D’Harcourts, the Chevreuses, enriched themselves with the spoils of* 
their victims. 

Under the English, the parliament which was before named for a year 
became permanent, and the counsellors obtained the right of presenting 
to the king the new members for election. Tlie power of this body 
dated from this time, but it was a power which they were not long in 
abusing. The university kept up the spirit of disorder, by its numerous 
and turbulent young spirits, who, by an absurd privilege, characteristic 
of the times, were held unamenable to the civil authority. 

John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, the precursors of Luther, had been 
burnt by the Council of Constance. Religious exaltation attained its 
acm^, in the influence produced by the Maid of Orleans. Jacques Coeur 
opened to France the commerce of distant countries, for which he was 
repaid by exile and spoliation. A gendarmerie, or permanent cavalry, 
and a body of foot archers,were instituted and provided for without con¬ 
sulting either the people or their representatives. An assembly of the 
clergy at Bourges enacted a charter of independence for the Gallican 
church. 

Louis XL, having manifested a wish to discard the nobility, the latter 
formed a league against him, which, after the model of all other factions, 
was called that of the public good. Louis protected the citizens, stimu¬ 
lated industry, and established a post. 'In the minority of the eighth 
Charles, the parliament decided tlm question of the regency, decreed a 
^minution of taxation by two-thirds of its former amount, and declared 
the sovereign power to reside with the people. The human miud was 
now making gigaAtin progress. Columnus had discovered a new world: 
Vasco Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope. But, above all, a 
Gerinan had, by the discovery of printing, rendered the greatest service 
to humanity. By feciKtating the diffusion of sound doctrine, barbarism, 
fsoaticisra, and despotistu must one day be ex^^led from the world. 
Feo^ dispute yet, and will for a long time contmue to do so. From 
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age to age, nations will continue to fight for questions of jpolicy^ religion, 
or opinion. But with the progress of time, the sum of observations and 
of experiences will keep increasing, doctrines will become less imperious, 
creeds will become less exclusive, and men will think more of their re^ 
destination on earth : that they must work to produce, and that they 
must understand in order to enjoy. The determination of some few 
social problems may be hastened by revolutions; but the union of - all to 
produce the greatest amount of liberty and liapplness among the greatest 
number, can only be retarded by events which are neither more nor less 
than great social and political catastrophes. 

The states-general were only once assembled during the reign of 
Louis XIL, but parliament kept despotism in check by its legal forms. 
Louis was, nevertheless, a popular king, he kept the nobility in control, 
and diminished taxation. During the next reign, that of Francis 1., the 
religious schism, at the head of which was the great Luther, gave a new 
impetus to the progress of the human mind. Francis burnt the Protes¬ 
tants by a slow fire to amuse his courtiers. This, and the massacres in 
Provence, only added fanaticism to reform. Calvin suppressed the cere¬ 
monies of the church, and opened up the Holy Writ to tho intellect of 
man. Erasmus at the same period loaded the dogmatism of theologians 
■ with ridicule. The progress of the human mind was now attested not 
only in matters of religion, but also in that of the letters and the arts. 
Constitutional liberty had peopled Venice, Genoa, and Florence with 

f reat men. Tlie Medicis tastefully seconded the movement. Dante, 
etrarch, Boccacio are great names. England had also its Chaucer, 
Gower, Littleton, and Caxton. Paris by no means occupied, at this 
period, a position on an intellectual par with its neighbours. Froissart 
and Monstrelet arc among those who gave most lustre to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But Francis was at the same time substituting 
an assembly of courtiers for the states-general, and loading the people 
with unjust taxes. 

Charles V. was the most powerful sovereign in Europe during the 
reign of Francis. Philip II., of Spain, was equally so during the reira 
of Henry II. Philip Augustus had surrounded Paris with walls. The 
wars witn the English had caused these to be strengthened and extended. 
In the reign of Cliarles V., ditches were *dug, and the Bastile was 
erected. Francis I. contributed much to the embellishment of the 
capital, which, under Henry II., was additionally fortified to resist the all- 
powerful Spaniards. Under the same reign, woman began to play that 
important part at court, which has so often been fatal to the brench 
monarchy. The influence of Diana of Poitiers over both father and son 
afibrded food for merriment to the clever but unpolished pens of Brant6me 
aad Rabelais. 

Under Francis IL those terrible civil wars began between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, which so long devastated France. It was in vain 
that L’ Hqiital, a good man and a philosopher, attempted to bring back the 
public mind to a sense (rf moderation. Civil war was waged on the suc¬ 
cession of Charles IX. from one end of the country to the other. 
Paris was for ever tarnished by the events the eve of St. Bartholomew. 
The results of penecution a» always the same. Martyrs only ^ve 
strength to proselytism. The Duke of .Anjou, afterwaros Henry lIL, 
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lost 24,000 men before the walls of Protestant La Rochelle. The ultra* 
Catholics united to form a holy league under the Guises. The insurreo* 
tion, called that of the sixteen, from the sixteen quarters of the commune, 
and which corresponded precisely with the sixteen sections of 1792, broke 
out. Henry III. fled and left Paris to the league and the Guises. This 
was the first day of the barricades. Factions are always egoistical. 
The Guise in his success forgot the country, and was assassinated. Heniy 
himself experienced the same fate when marching against Paris, defended 
by the Duke of Mayenne, with the assistance of the Protestant party 
under Henry of Navarro. Paris defended itself with characteristic 
bravery. Priests and monks fought in the ranks of the leaguers. 
Famine was dreadful, bread was made with the bones of the dead. The 
Spaniards came to the relief of the capital. But a new faction was 
gaining ground in Paris, that of the polUiques, who associated themselves 
with the malcontens in desiring peace and reconciliatiow. Henry IV. 
was willing to abjure his faitli for a crown. “ Paris,” he said, “ is surely 
worth a mass.” The league fell beneath that ridicule which the Pan- 
sians were always sufficiently egoistical to wield against every thing that 
was not moulded to the fashion of the day, or suited to the feeling of the 
moment. 

Western civilisation was now beginning to make real progress. Bacon 
had laid the foundation upon which all true knowledge is based. Coper¬ 
nicus, Galileo, and Torricelli, were applying reason and experiment to 
the study of nature in defiance of the Inquisition. Bodin and Grotius 
sought for the laws of the social system in the Bible and in the lite¬ 
rature of the ancients; and Montaigne carried the spirit of independence 
into the study of man. The Calvinistic politiques of 1575, even at¬ 
tempted a constitutional organisation, but the time was not yet ripe for 
such. 

Henry IV. was the first of the kings of France who embellished 
Paris with regular squares. Having nearly finished the Pont-Neuf, he 
laid out the Place Royule and the Place Dauphin. Several handsome 
streets were .also built, and this great city began to lose its irregular and 
Gothic aspect. Henry reigned, however, as an absolute monarch. The 
states-general were not convened till the minority of Louis XIIL, and 
then never afterwards till the great revolution. Richelieu founded the 
Academy, or “ Institut,” which continued for 150 years to read an annual 
Uoge of the inflexible and absolute minister. 

During the minority of Louis XIV., the people sided with the nobles 
against Mazarin and the court, and barricades once nmre obstructed the 
streets of Paris. Factions assumed their peculiar Parisian characteristics; 
the more they fought, the more the people laughed and grew witty at 
one another’s expense. The war of the Fronde, it has been truly ob¬ 
served, fills a chapter in French hist&ry which from its little defined and 
trifling objects, its unsteady progress, its armies in feathers and silk 
stockings, and its pretty wi^men at the head of factions, and with mera 
gallantry, at once originating and dissolving cabals, contains quite as 
much that is ridiculous as of any thing that is heroic or creditable to 
nation&i character. The natural result of this parade of a revolution, 
was to render power more absolute. Mazarin died and left despotism in 
good hands. Louis XIV. declared his intention of reigning in hU turn. 
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He had already visited the parliament in a shooting'dress, with boots and 
whip in hand, to forbid their interfei-ence in matters of state. En^and 
was in the midst of revolution and disorder, Philip IV. of Spain was dead, 
and France was now the greatest European power. A certain class of 
writers have attributed to this reign, a glorious to Frimce, notwithstand- 
ing the reverses it experienced at the hands of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, when royalty had been restored in England, only the attributes 
of luxury and magnificence. An inquiry into the interests of humanity, 
and the age of reason and genius, were, it is said, only retarded by this 
vain splendour of despotism. Yet such names as Corneille, Pascal, La 
Fontaine, Pension, and La Bruyere, adorn the era, and Racine, Boileau, 
and Moli^re, produced their chef-^aeuvres. It was to literary France, 
what the Elizabethan age had been to England—always in advance of 
France in social, political, and literary progress—its Augustan era. 

Monarchy became degraded in the person of Louis XV. lutermin- 
able religious discussions arose in reference to the infallibility of the pope; 
the Jesuits perseduted the parliament, scandal reigned paramount at courts 
iettres de cachet punished malcontents. But at the same time the march 
of mind could not be arrested. Montesquieu followed our Cokes, Sel- 
dens, Hobbes, and More, in developing the manners, laws, and beliefs 
of people. The boldness which the English had exhibited in discussing 
religious questions was carried to the excess of licence by Voltaire. 
Massillon rendered for a time Christian eloquence the interpreter of ra¬ 
tional ideas. The study of political economy, so effectively pursued by 
Adam Smith and his followers, found its way also into France. Yet 
every thing was working towards destruction, nothing towards reconstruc¬ 
tion. Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Condillac, Mannontel, 
Helvetius, were all outstripped by one man, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, 
led away by vanity and temper, prostituted the gifts of genius to the 
advocacy of a state of nature, and of primitive barbarism. 

The reign of Louis XVI. opened promisingly, although overclouded 
by the prestige of new opinions. Turgot, a political economist, and 
MaJesherbes, a good man, were called to the ministry, and projected all 
necessary and proper reforms. Unfortunately, the king yielded to the 
opposition of the anti-reform faction, and replaced these able and enlight* 
ened men by Maurepas, an old courtier. Tlie success of the American 
revolution awakened new hopes in the bosom of the anarchists in France. 
Franklin, the patriarch of the revolution, brought over the court of France 
to the side of the patriots, and Lafayette became the first volunteer in 
the new cause. 

But how different was the position of France and America ? A re* 
trospective glance at what has been just said, will alone bring out that 
^eat fact in its true light. The progress of "the national mind in France, 
xt will be seen, was extremely slow. It was not till after the time of 
Charlemagne that France possessed a national language. In the time of 
Louis VI. the dominions of the kings of Fjance did not extend beyond 
fifteen or twenty leagues around Paris. The representatives of the people 
could not at the same epoch sig^ their names. Law, that is written 
reason—the expression of the wants and wishes of the greater number-— 
was not introduced into France till the time of Louis IX., in the thir¬ 
teenth century; uid then it had to be sought for in the Pandects of 
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Justinian. The states'general had scarcely ever been convened in France 
from the earliest times to the BevoUition, except to pander to the appeu 
tites of a faction, or succumb to the will of an ^solute monardby. The 
parliament kept despotism somewhat in check by the operation of the 
law; but it was itself alternately creature of the court, of the arist6> 
cracy, of the Jesuits, or of the Jansenlsts. 

The Americans were, on the other hand, the children of men experi¬ 
enced in constitutional liberty. They carried a language, a literature, and 
a religion with them. They were more civilised at the birthday of their 
independence, than France is now after eight centuries of factious tur¬ 
bulence. Their revolution was characterised by wisdom and moderation. 
France was no more ready to profit by popular rule at the first revolution, 
than it is at the present day likely to prosper under a state of things in 
which law is represented by the universal will, and the wishes of the 
majority, by the desires of the needy. 

Siey^s had grappled with the question of “ What is the tiers-itaty 
or third estate of the realm ?” The answer was easy—the people. 
At this time the bourgeoisie, the low clergy, the agriculturists, even 
a part of the nobility, having no elective franchise, were on the side 
of the revolutionists; it remained to the present day to see a reform 
coveted by the same people eonverted into a revolution for the benefit of 
the working classes solely, and the formation of what may be called a 
quart-etatf or fourth estate, whose representatives are called upon to 
legislate for an enlightened country which designates itself the centre of 
civilisation! 

At the reform of the chambers, the tiers-vtaty being in the position 
which will possibly be soon enjoyed by tlie quart-Haty received in its 
modest habiliments the utmost huiniliation tbtit the etiquette of pride and 
affluence could cast upon it. The third estate then formed political clubs 
in imitation of those existing in England, but, which in France assumed 
a more turbulent eliaracter, and irritated by the contempt of the higlier 
classes, constituted itself into a national assembly. The king attempted 
to control the third estate by force, but Mirabcau, who had been at the 
Bastile, and bore a deadly emnity to the monarchy, excited them to re¬ 
sistance. 20,000 men surrounded Paris. The king, as usual, dismissed 
his ministers, but the Fren^ troops also, as usual, sided with the people, 
and the terrible Bastile, the emblem of despotism, was levelled to the 
ground. 

The events of the Revolution of 1792, which followed upon this first 
insurrection, are of such comparatively recent date, that it is not neces¬ 
sary to dwell upon them here. It is sufficient for our purpose that we 
have traced out the political and literary progress which led to it, the 
long series of disorders by which k was followed \ the insurrections, the 
acts of violence, and the bloodshed that flowed in its footsteps, are 
matters of history. France, winch was no more ripe for self-government 
than Rome was in the days^ of the social or Marsiaa war, was soon des¬ 
tined, like Rome, to succumb to a military despotism ; but France 
yielded ehemfully, fmr the consul and empoor satiated diem with mili- 

^en the bloody storm of the Revolution had subsided, a few poetic^ 
veiceB began to lament the misery of the oooBtry, and to depict indivi* 
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dual sorrows. Delille, in bis graceful poem " La PitieMilleToye, in ha 
twilight strains; Miclmud, in his “ Printemps d’un Proscriy* porfcrajred 
the cast of sadness left on men's minds bjr the reign of terfor. It a a 
curious fact, that two men destined to leave indelible traces of their geniui 
in the nineteenth century, MM. de Chateaubriand and de Lamartine 
were both much imbued, m tlieir younger days, with the feelings and 
ideas of him who was called le grand Rousseau^ a wnter who borrowed 
much more from Sydney and Locke, than he cared to say, but whose 
system is so exploded by modem French philosophy, that Benjamin 
Constant was approved of by all when he said, “ Je ne connais aucun 
systdme de servitude qui ait consacre des erreurs plus testes que I’eter- 
nelle metaphysique du contrat social.”* 

There was no time for literary progress under Buonaparte’s sway ; ia~ 
cessant warfare is any thing but favourable to the advancement of ouman 
intelligence, and an imperial literature could not rise suddenly at the 
dictate of the emperor, as he actually desired, like a file of soldiers, the 
creatures of his will. The Revolution had taken the lives of Lavoisier 
and Bailly on the scaffold ; but Napoleon delighted to draw around him 
and to honour Laplace, Lagrange, Monge, Fourcroy, and Berthollet. It 
was, indeed, an era favourable to science, and the Egyptian expedition 
does honour to the imperial memory. The two greatest literary geniuses 
of the time, Chateaubriand and Madame do StaCl, ever kept aloof from 
the usurpation and tyranny of the conqueror. The great charm of 
Chateaubiiand’s wTitings were, that they awakened the French nation to 
pious feelings. Yet, like a true Frenchman, we find his object, both in 
“ Le Genie du Christianisme” and “ Les Martyrs,” to be not so much to 
vindicate the truth and sanctity of the Christian religion, os to prove that 
it is poetical and interesting. Amidst great beauty of style, and a gor¬ 
geous magnificence of language, Chateaubriand’s philosophy is often very 
shallow; never more so than when in his “ Essay on English Literature,” 
he attempts to show that Luther had no genius, and that Roman Catho¬ 
licism is more favourable to liberty than Protestantism. 

Madame de Stael gave to the devout movement imparted by Chateau¬ 
briand to thought and feeling, a powerful and happy stimulus. She also 
became the instrument whereby the sway of german genius was partially 
rivetted in France. An influence comparatively unknown in other coun¬ 
tries, but which has always been very marked in France, is that of women. 
What chief of the league is better known than Madame de Mayenne ? 
What leader of the Fronde so distinguished as Mademoiselle de ‘Mont- 
peusier? The two darkest spots in the modern history of France—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
—were owing to two women—Catherine de Medicis and Madame de 
Haintenon. Under Louis XV., the minister, Choiseul, was obliged to 
abandon the conduct of affairs to Madame du Barry ; and the power and 
interference of Madame de Pompadour are matters of disgraceful notorie^. 
The parts played by Madame J^laud and Madame de StaSl, during 
the French Revolution, were those of leaders. Few writers of that light 
literature, which has, for the last few years, been indicative of a diseased 


* “Comn de FbUtitae Gmsthutionelle,” tome i, p. 339. 
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and convulsive state of feeling, have obttuned greater notoriety thai) 
Madame Dudevant (George Sand). 

In considering, as we are here doing, the development of national and 
constitutional, in conjunction with literaiy progrera, going thereby beyond 
that held which the Germans have so pedantically called aesthetic, or 
literature considered with reference solely to taste and philosophy, it will 
be necessary to pass over cursorily the powerful reaction against the 
old school of metaphysics which was brought about by the physiolo¬ 
gical school, and supported by the able pens of De Tracy, Cabanis, 
Volney, Gall, Broussais, and others. The legitimist party in France 
has also always possessed many distinguished adherents, who form a kind 
of theologic or ultra-catholic school of philosophy. The great leaders of this 
school are M. de Maistre, De Bouald, Ballanche, Berryer, and the Abbede 
Lamennais ; but the latter has thrown off the papal yoke since 1830, and 
proclaimed a kind of religious Catholic republicanism, which spread like 
a mania by the publication of the “ Paroles d’un Croyant,” “ Le Livre 
du Peuple,” &c. 

The scientific school of France deserves, however, a prominent notice. 
Its literature is decidedly in advance of the contemporaneous scientific 
literature of England. Nothing can exceed the luminousne.s3 and 
elegance of the writings of Laplace ; nothing could surpass the elaborate 
eloquence of Cuvier’s lectures. Bichat has conveyed his splendid dis¬ 
coveries in language scarcely ever surpassed for literary merit; M. 
Lallemand is as great as Rousseau in narrative eloquence ; M. Pariset’s 
oratory has been compared with that of Bossuet. Dumas, Bouillaud, 
Elie de Beaumont, Andral, are a few of the names of scientific men dis¬ 
tinguished by literary pre-eminence among a host. Franco has, how¬ 
ever, no more able scientific writer than Arago. Whatever M. Arago 
has written on science has a peculiar character of purity and vivacity, and 
few writings are more admirable or more interesting to every class of 
readers than Lis “Eloges Historiques” of Carnot, James Watt, and 
Ampere. 

It has often been asserted that a man of science is not adapted to be 
a politician. The assertion is as frivolous as it is objectionable. Policy 
is not a branch of knowlec^e apart from others, but a rule of action 
resulting from the greatest amount of knowledge of nature, and of 
human nature in particular. If we look to France we shall see a mul¬ 
titude of names, and more especially those of Lavoisier, Laplace, Cuvier, 
Thenard, Dumas, and Arago, equally distinguished by political and 
scientific purstdts, and all illustrious in both. 

Of M. Arago, as one of the most distinguished members of the demo¬ 
cratic party in the senate, it 1ms been justly observed, that unlike many 
who will speak on all subjects, he only speaks on questions that he has 
studied—questions possessing either the interest of political circum¬ 
stances or the attraction of science. When he ascends the tribune, his 
noble figure and fiue head awe the assembly into attention. If he con¬ 
fines himself to the narration of facts, his eloquence has the national 
p^ace of simplicity ; when face to face with a question of paramount 
importajfce to the liberty of his country, or with one of science, whether 
in the Chamber or in tne professional chair, he contemplates his subject 
with earnestness, unravels its subtleties, and evinces a poweir of compre- 
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hension and elucidation which bespeaks the superior mind; proceedinR 
he begins to employ a splendid phraseology, his voice sw^s, his style 
grows richer and richer, and his eloquence rises to the grandeur of his 
theme. M. Arago’s speeches have both generality and actuality j thepr 
equally address themselves to the intelligence and the passions of his 
audience ; when he enters ujpon question or matter, whether scientific 
or politick, he clears it of its dimcudties and techuicalities, and renders 
it so precise and perceptible, that the most ignorant and dull are enabled 
to see it and comprehend. As a member of a republican government 
M. Arago will now find a capacious field for the employment of his 
genius, and if in the new social era that will result from the introduction 
of a new element—that of a fourth estate—intellect is enabled to occupy 
any position at all, the republic and the people of France can only gain 
by the devotion of one of the most luminous intellects of his age. 

But the most striking and vivid poitraiture of the intellectual state of 
Franco is afforded by the progress of philosophy in that country, and the 

f )art that its philosophers have played in political affairs. During the 
atter years of Napoleon’s reign, M. RomiguiSro was professor of philo¬ 
sophy at the Ecole Normale and he contented himself with expounding 
the systems of Locke and Condillac. After him came M. Royer Collara 
who devoted his powerful energies to leading his audience from the beaten 
track into the heart of the Scottish school, that of Hcid, Brown, and 
Dug,lid Stuart—then little known on the continent. M. Royer Collard 
for many years acted a conspicuous part as a leading member of the Op¬ 
position wnich finally overthrew the ministries of Louis XVI., and of 
Charles X. On the occasion of a general election he was returned for 
seven different places at the isame time—a signal proof of his political 
reputation. M. Victor Cousin, who succeeded to M. Royer Collard, was 
the founder of what is called the Eclectic school. M. Cousin had studied 
in Germany the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; he 
had studied the Scottish philosophy under his predecessors, and he had so 
far initiated himself into the philosophies of Rome and Gieecc, that he 
ventured upon the bold experiment of abstracting from each that which 
appeared to be most congenial to the progress of the human mind, and 
fusing it into a new and homogeneous philosophy, called Eclectic, because 
compounded of all other systems. This new school became instanta¬ 
neously popular, chiefly through the vigorous and persuasive eloquence of 
its cieator, whose exertions nave since been nobly emulated by MM. 
Jouffroy, Damiron, Bouillet, and others. 

It is this philosophy which its followers, and they are very numerous, 
regard from its toleration of all other systems, as the great instrument 
which is one day to cement a holy alliance among nations, and to knit 
all tongues and people in a primitive identity, and brotherhood! Thanks 
to this eclectic spirit also, it was supposed that the advocates of democracy 
would be taught to perceive that rational liberty might flourish under the 
fegis of monarchy, and the upholders of monarchy; that morality, stability, 
and happiness might be made to consort i^ith republican institutions. 
M. Cousin, as an eclectic philosopher, was content to accept a place in 
the late administration, and was rewarded for his pliancy by a peerage. 
M. Jouffroy likewise sat in the Chamber of Deputies many years. 

It has been justly remarked that worldly advancement is ati English* 
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msa's sole stud^; regard for religion and good sense his characteristics. 
A Frenchman is, on the otliffir hand, devoured by a craving for I'lory: 
during Napoleon’s reign it fed (m warfare, since that period it Kas 
fastened on philosophy, polirics, and literature, and in ml has led to 
extravagancies. Hence the influence of letters is all-potent in France. 
Literature has there a great sway over the community also, through the 
perpetually increasing mass of readers. Polities have hence become 
blended with all its forms, even with the national poetry. Till the pub¬ 
lication of Paul Courier’s pamphlets, and M. de Cormenin’s political 
writings, the influence of Beranger’s songs seemed too great to be rivalled. 

As it is in science, philosophy, and poetry, so it is with history. The 
whole generation of Fienchmen, of whatever pursuit or avocation, now 
meditate to mix themselves up with politics, and always with a strong 
sentiment of hope of an universal proselytism, and the most extravagant 
aspirations for the future. The new tendencies of France and of the 
national mind have been nowhere more strongly ^emplifieJ than in the 
progress of history and historical disquisitions. There are a class of 
historians in France whose works are purely philosophical. M. GuiJsot 
and Sismondi stand at the head of this class. There are others, as M. de 
Barante, Augustin Thierry, &c., who almost content themselves woth pre¬ 
eminence in narration and description. But tliere is also the political, or, 
as it has been called, the fatalist school, at the head of which are Thiers, 
Mignet, and Michelet. This school argues, that political events are 
never, and in no degree, influenced by the character of individuals. 
Hence they write the history of the human species marching at random, 
irrespective of individuals, who, on the contrary, remain impassible in the 
presence of vice and virtue. The Influence of this class of writers in 
France is immense. The works of Thiers, Mignet, and Michelet, have 
hatched a swarm of James Frances, who vociferate, in their wild aberra¬ 
tions, emphatic eulogies on Marat, Couthon, and Robespierre ; and wlio 
breath a love of blood and destruction, which they denominate the pro¬ 
gressive march of events. It is impossible in a sketch like this, of the 
literary and political tendencies of France, to notice one book more than 
another, but it would he leaving a gap in our history not to notice M. de 
Tocqueville’s “ Demf)cratie en Amerique,” which is, perhaps, the most per¬ 
fect exposition of the actual political philosophy and tendencies of the 
majority in France, and which it might have been hoped would have had 
some influence in preparing the mind to he calm and circumspect under 
the extraordinary circumstances of a new social revolution. 

The constitutional tendencies of France, it will, however, be perceived 
from this brief sketch, have been almost always slow in budding, and 
brief in their effervescence. The restoration of the Bourbons, from 1815 
to 1830, was considered as the last effort, the convulsive throe of the old 
system and society. During the flxit year or two succeeding the Revo¬ 
lution of 1830, the whole country was paralysed by the terror which the 
effervescence of the victorious masses had inspired; every one felt that 
a populace howling in the streets would form a very unsatisfactory legis¬ 
lature ; a return of former horrors was dreaded, and to avert these a 
monarchy of the French was made to take the place of a French monarch. 
As In tm present day, all eloquent and enlightened men of the time 
l^tdd the progressiTe and final perfeeti<m of political liberty. Yet 
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no fact hto probably been more clearly elltninaled by experience, 
than that a country, to be happy, must be ruled by a few for tbs 
benefit of the many; and that law must always be paramount over 
egotism. “ There is no nation in Europe," says M. de Tocqueville, in his 
** Democracy in America,” “ among wliom the great social revolution I 
have described has made more progress than among ourselves; but it has 
always advanced at random. The heads of governments have never 
thought of preparing anything beforehand for its advantage; it has’ 
always taken place in spite of them, or without their knowledge. The 
most powerful, the most intelligent.and moral classes of the nation, have 
never tried to superintend its march and regulate it.” 

How remarkably do these sentences coincide with that which has again 
so recently occurred? but there is a difference, and a very manifest one 
in the Revolution of 1848 over all tliat have preceded it, inasnm^ as 
the least intelligent, and the most immoral classes in the country, ai‘e 
likely to come forward to superintend its march, and to regulate its 
progress. 

M. Guizot who, since 1830, has acted so conspicuous a part in the 
affairs of his country, belongs also to the fifteen years of the resto¬ 
ration, both by his political career and hi.s political publications. 
In 1816, ho gave to the public his pamphlets entitled, “Du Gou- 
vernement Representatif" and ‘‘De L’Etat actuel dc la France,” and 
another on Public Instruction, especially directed against the Jesuits, 
who were then seeking to monopolise all the branches of education. M. 
Guizot was at that time one of the organs of the liberal and constitu¬ 
tional party. In his pamphlet “ Du Gouvernement de la France depuis 
la Restoration,” he avowed the political opinions advocated by the 
eloquent leaders of opposition—General Foy, Rover Collard, and Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and lie maintained the impossibility of a return to by¬ 
gone ideas and principles. 

So general was the impression of his political capaciU. that, after 
the Revolution of 1830, be was called upon, with universal applause, to 
preside over the destinies of tho new government. Nor was France dis¬ 
appointed. As Minister of Public Instruction, he obtained grants, and 
originated measures for the diffusion of knowledge, through all, even the 
lowest, classes of society; and effected more In that important depart¬ 
ment during the short time he held it, than his predecessors had attempted 
in a long lapse of years. In the Chamber of Deputies he became at once 
distinguished by an impressive and logical style of eloquence, and in con¬ 
junction with Casimir Perier, as an ardent and indefatigable defender of 
the new constitutional government, upholding it as the firmest bulwark 
against the inroad of anarchy, and the excesses of democracy. 

M. Guizot was never one of those rash theorists who shoot far in ad¬ 
vance of their age, and entertain impracticable ideas. A man of saga¬ 
city and deep learning, deeply imbued with the philosophy of history, 
and cognisant of the difficulties and impediments that obstruct the path of 
the politician, he wished to proceed with caution, and hence he soon 
became the head of a party who, acting upon certain established princi¬ 
ples, received the name of Doctrinaires. 

As the head of this party, M. Guizot's article on “ Modem Democracy,^^ 
published in the Revue Prancaise, in 1837 , and which may be consi- 
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dered fts the manifesto of his opinions, created a very great sensaHon. 
There is much in the following passage, which casts a just reflection 
upon France as a republic. 

<< The predominant, urgent necessity, the moral, and, at the same time, 
the national interest of our present state of society, is to become elevated 
and organised, since it is in elevation and organisation that it is princi> 
pally deficient. Ideas, aspirations, customs, social situations, and internal 
arrangements, every thing among us has need of regulation and expan« 
sion. Now, the old fiishion of democracy is prejudicial in the extreme, 
inasmuch as it lowers and degrades every thing—^persons as well as things. 
We are dragging ourselves on the leading-strings of the Revolution, in¬ 
stead of standing upright and advancing. A return of the past is 
dreaded ; let, then, our democracy forget what its past was ; let it rise to 
the ^titude of the position it has acquired ; then only will it be fit for 
its present fate—then only can it reckon itself sure of its future.” 

It is visible from this passage that M. Guizot had taken up a position 
which for ever separated him from the ranks of the movement party. 
Speaking of universal suffrage, he says that it is only necessary in a social 
crisis ; that it is the ruin of authority, and reigns with tyranny when it 
is absolute. How truly and patriotically M. Guizot laboured in promot¬ 
ing the welfare and prosperity of his country is shown in another article 
he wrote in 1838, in the liberal and eclectic spirit of an union of peace, 
and alliance, between antagonist sects in France, under the name of 
JDu CathoHcisme^ du Protestantisme, et de la Philosopkie en France. 
It is, however, almost unnecessary to add, that M. Guizot’s ideas on the 
subject of such an alliance met with simultaneous dissents from Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism. Two refutations especially from the latter commu¬ 
nion, have been remarked and admired ; the one by M. Bouvet of Stras¬ 
bourg, and the other by the learned and eloquent French Protestant 
pastor, M. Coquerel. 

In 1830, after the Revolution, the electoral basis was considerably en¬ 
larged, but it speedily transpired when the more democratic organisation 
came to be discussed, that such a constitution was nc^. so easily to be 
framed, and that it would meet with serious impediment^ The first in¬ 
dication of this counteracting influence was supplied by the rejection 
of a proposition for addi&g to the electoral body the members of all 
professions requiring intellect and education ; instead of which, the pos¬ 
session of property was made a necessary qualification for exercising the 
l ight of suffrage. The consequence was that a new party sprung up in op¬ 
position to the Doctrinaires, to obtain a new electoral organisation. M. 
Arago, as the representative of science, and M. Odilon Barrot, as a mem¬ 
ber of the bar, became the heads of the new party. 

M. Odilon Barrot has, in particular, enjoyed since 1830 great indivi¬ 
dual influence in the Chamber from the exemplary prudence and honesty 
that have marked his long political career. Nor did his high principles 
desert him at the late crisi|. It was his hesitation between a mere minis- 
teijial fall, an abdication, and a final abandonment of the monarchical 
principle in the rejection of the young Count of Paris for an ultra- 
democratic constitution that alone prevented his being at the present 
moment a leader of-the repdblic. M. Odilon Barrot’s speeches have 
always exhiinted thoughtfulness and reflection, with a vein of sound 
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xnondity, tvell calculated to make a deep impression. Perfectly master 
of his own passions, he has ever striven to cum those of oUiers, and he 
has planned his course of action with a deliberaiaon distasteful to more 
mercurial temperaments. Hence, he has been accused by his own party 
of being too backward and circumspect, and with reference to his whole 
conduct has been generally looked upon as the Fabius of the Opposition. 

It is a curious ^t, that with the exception of M. Dupont de TEure, 
the few of the great leaders of the Opposition under the restoration have 
been mostly silent since 1830, and have had to give way before a new 
race of orators. Such is particularly the case with M. Royer Collard, 
who has scarcely ever spoken since the Revolution, and with M. Dupin, 
the elder, who, always a rough, bold, irregular and fanciful speaker, has 
been almost obscured b^ the eclat of the new generation. 

The death of Casimir Petier, in May, 1832, was an irreparable loss to 
the moderate party and lovers of peaceful progress. His powerful intel¬ 
lect checked tno democratic ferment in 1831 in favour of Poland, and 
his active vigour and zealous exertions, so ably seconded by his destined 
successor, M. Guizot, restored every thing to its former place, and tran- 
quillisod Europe. . 

'file most important ministry that succeeded to the presidency of 
Casimir Peiicr ivas that of M. Thiers, who has been called at three dif- 
feient peiiods to the head of affairs. M. Thiers possessed neither birth, 
fortune, nor connexion, before 1830. His name was only known like 
that of one of those who have risen into notoriety with the Revolution of 
1848—Marrast—as a contributor to the National and to the Consti- 
tutionelf and his “ History of the French Revolution,” a work more cal¬ 
culated to flatter French vanity and nationality than to relate the events 
it pretends to record, appeared opportunely to establish his Parisian 
fame, and stamp his principles. No sooner, however, was M. Thiers 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies by his native town of Aix, than he 
made himself alike conspicuous by the sagacity of his views and his dex¬ 
terity. As a minister, he at once threw aside his strong democratic 
tendencies, and even undertook to continue the work of Casimir Perier 
in checking the democratic mania. The Opposition grew furious when 
it beheld the man it had considered its firmest champion adopting prudent 
and restrictive measures. But M. Thiers ^ould not go so far in 
securing France from anarchy as to sacrifice all his democratic prin¬ 
ciples ; twice, when the crown refused to adopt his energetic measures, he 
lesigned. Once more he was called to power, supported by the great 
democratic leaders, Odilon Barrot, Garnier Pag^s, «&c., but the miuistiy 
fell this time by its warlike tendencies, and ever since, M. Thiers has 
throw'n himself entirely into the hands of the democratic party. M. 
Thiers, like M. Odilon Barrot, failed to be at the head of the republic 
of 1848 by one of those mistakes which so frequently arise when events 
are precipitated in a manner that outstrips the anticipations of the most 
knowing; and which have earned for the 22nd of February the appro¬ 
priate designation c( la journSe des dupes. Thiers allowed himself, 
upon the king's tardy and impolitic abandonment of his ministnr, to be 
appointed president of a council of a day’s duration, and by that step 
deprived himself of the eminence that otherwise would most certainly 
have awaited him at the H6tel de Ville. In a similar manner, Generu 
Bugeaud, the favourite of the democrats, the opponent of the mi- 
April,~-\oh. jpxxxii. NO. cccxxviii. 2 k 
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xufltiy, the t^onal enemy of the king, 'who had reeaUed ati old 
and tried soldier, to make Algiers a principality; whether throt^ mis¬ 
taken ambition or some other cause, was led to take the brief military 
command of a citjr, already in the hands of the people; and he has thus 
been superseded in rank and popularity W his juniors, the genei^s 
Bedeau and Cavugnac, and the still more formidable Lamoricidre, who 
significantly asks for 100,000 men more. France has always one power 
opposed to its politics, its philosophy, and its mental progress ; and that 
is one of a purely military nature. American republicanism has never 
had an element so fatal to national liberties to struggle ag^ainst; but on 
that point France, with all her experience, stands in the present day no 
further advanced in real civilisation than Rome in the time of its Pom- 
pcys and Cmsars. 

The man who, though a sincere constitutionalist, has undoubtedly im¬ 
posed the greatest restrictions on the democratic spirit of France, is M. 
Guizot. The parliamentary life of this eminent man has been one con¬ 
tinued and violent struggle. His inexorable perseverance, his firmness 
and courage, derived from a sincere conviction that his views were the 
most salutary for his country in passing through the Chambers stringent 
measures as bulwarks of peace and order, will always be the subject of 
admiration. One of the most eloquent men of his time, ever calm and 
dignified, he would refute and parry, with passionless arguments and 
with austere overpowering reason, the fierce and vehement philippics of 
MM. Odilon Barrot, Thiers, Arago, Garnier Pag^s, Ledru Rollin, 
Maugin, and others of the Opposition. 

M. Gamier Pages, deputy for Mans, and bred to the law, has especially 
made himself known in the ranks of the Opposition, by his energetic elo¬ 
quence, and he now reaps the fruits of his bold advocacy of democratic 
principles, in the more serious occupation of adopting a limited means 
and a deranged state of finances to the unlimited demands of an exorbi¬ 
tant population. 

In noticing the dc mocracy of France, it is impossible to pass over 
certain social theories now sometime current among the fourth estate, the 
more especially as the doctrines have at once assumed a political charac¬ 
ter, by having two energetic representatives, M. I/)uis Blanc and M. 
Hippolyte Carnot, in the* provisional government of France. The first of 
these, the doctrines of Saint Simon, having little or no acceptance at the 
present moment, may be cursorily passed over. This doctrine as ex¬ 
pounded by its followers, more especially since the death of its fanatic, 
yet much suffering author, contemplated nothing less than the immediate 
spoliation of one half of the world for the benefit of the other; “ to each 
according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its labour;” and 
the eventual division of property according to every one’s efforts and par¬ 
ticipation in promoting social welfare. According to the Saint Simo- 
nians, education was to be adapted to disposition, and law was to re¬ 
ward as well as to punis\^, or it lacked the essential attributes of Divine 
justice. Atonement, mental culture, and repentance, were to be substi- 
futed for the punishments of penalties and death. The Saint Simonians 
would also allow of no other tie between man and woman but that of 
moi'idity and honour. At the Revolution of 18^, Saint Simonianism 
made ^e same stand that Communism is doing in 1848. But the 
Chamber of Deputies was luckily a body conspicuous for wealth as well 
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as for talent, to whom the propagation of such a sooaUani as that which 
advocated community of {uroperty, was net likely to be^agmeable; and 
althougli at this prosperous period the St« Simonians got money, prose¬ 
lytes, and public organs, they soon fell into disrepute, which was followed 
by discord between heads of the sect, EnfauUu and Bazard, and (he sect 
itself was extinguished by the armed interference of government. A similar 
fate, it is also to be hoped, awaits the Communists. Charles Fourier, 
‘the founder of this doctrine, appeai'ed and wrote before Saint Simon, and 
contemporaneously with the Scotch Socialist, Robert Owen. Many of 
the ideas of the Saint Simonlans were, indeed, borrowed from the works 
of Fourier. The “ attraction of passions” is the basis of this doctrine. 
Fourier grants the bouom* to Newton of Iiaviiig discovered the science of 
planetary life, to himself that of having discovered the science of human 
life ! The doctrines of the Communists embrace much that is mystical, 
as for example dividing nature into three external and indestructible 
principles, viz., God, matter, and justice or mathematics ; but the great 
and paramount theory is the art of organising’ a well-combined industry, 
from which will result morality, while harmony will be produced amongst 
the three classes, the rich, the middle classes, and the poor, by commu¬ 
nism of property ; and, as a sequence, the impossibility of revolutions, 
universal unity, and perfectibility. By the Communists, a general elec¬ 
tive system is viewed as the germ of all future social development, and 
every title and every dignity should be, as it is proposed to be by the 
republic of 1848, submitted to election. Liberty under this theory would 
exist in its most illimitable form, since, according to it, all passions are 
legitimate, and equality indispensable through all the ramifications of 
society. Yet in the enjoyment of this unrestrained liberty, or rather 
licence of passions and action, there were to bo no soldiers or guards, no 
more tribunals, judgesj or executioners. Law, in fact, was to be super¬ 
seded by individual will. It is a remarkable fact, that in those very 
points where the most enthusiastic of the French movement party think 
that they are making most progress, they are in reality only returning 
more expeditiously to the earliest and most barbarous forms of society. 

In that remarkable work which opened for M. do Tocqueville the doors of 
the Institute and of the Chamber of Deputies—“ the Comparison of Demo¬ 
cracy in America with Democracy in France”j*-that able w'riter has shown, 
in an unanswerable manner, that every democracy without religion, will 
never be any thing but a frightful chaos. Without religion, the abolition 
of privileges and the equality of rights, will only level all intellects and 
feelings and debase the human heart. “ When all is mean in the multi¬ 
tude, how is it possible,” asks M. de Tocqueville, “ for a nation to be 
groat ? Where can heroism exist after the formation of so many petty 
interests and petty sentiments?” A state of moral slavery, the worst of all 
servitude, is engendered, the rich dare not openly enjoy their honourably ac¬ 
quired wealth, the intellectual are condemned to conceal their superiority, 
lest the suffrages of the ignorant and jealous should be defied to them; 
an odious control is everywhere exercised by'‘a gross prejudiced majority 
over men’s thouglits and tastes. Finally, all dignified sentiments, gene¬ 
rous impulses, ^nius, wit, and cheerfaliwMS, vanish from the country. 

To this gra^c picture of democracy in France, as given to us by M. 
de Tocqueville, it nas been answered by a few hopefm and poetically- 
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inspired spirits, that a condition which may be naturally superinduced by 
the vices, and even some of the virtues, ox democratic countries, may be 
warded off by strenuous efforts, by wise education, and by a judicious 
use of ffeo institutions. At the h^d of this party may be placed M. de 
Lamartine, who holds for a moment in his hands the crucible wherewith to 
make the experiment—a dangerous and most explosive material he has 
to operate upon ! 

M. de Lamartine was bom at Ma^on, in October, 1791. His family,’ 
being ancient and disringuished, suffered greatly during the revolutionary 
excesses ; but he nevertheless received all the advantages of a good edu¬ 
cation. After residing for some time in Lyons, he proceeded, in 1813, 
to visit Italy, with Madame de Staters ** Corinne” in his hands. He has 
himself avowed the influence of her works on his mind. On the appear¬ 
ance of his “ Meditations” in 1820, he immediately rose to eminence in the 
world of letters, and this distinction obtained for him a diplomatic ap¬ 
pointment at Florence. In 1830, before the Revolution of July, the 
government of Charles X. was on the point of sending him to the court 
of Greece as minister. Shortly after the subversion of that government, 
he made an excursion to the Holy Land, during which he was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies.' As a politician, he forsook his 
former friends, the legitimists, and took up a position almost peculiar to 
himself, staitding in a great measure aloof from either of the great pai’ties 
which divided the state. His perseverance in adhering to this attitude, 
and the generous and exalted spirit of philanthropy and humanity that 
breathed in all his works and orations, enabled him to profit by the Revo¬ 
lution of 1848, to a degree that, for a time, places him almost in advance 
of the very leaders of the Opposition. “ Les Meditations," “ Les Harmo- 
“ Jocelyn,” and the “ Voyage en Orient,” embody his claims to the 
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literary celebrity he enjoys. In the more busy world of politics, a far more 
eventful future, probably, still lies before him. 

The other members of the Provisional Government, besides the aged 
M. Dupont, who owes the presidency of the council to his venerable 
years, nis inflexible integrity, and his consistent democratic principle.s, as 
much as to his individual ability, have not yet attained such an Euro¬ 
pean celebrity as Messrs. De Lamartine, Arago, and Gamier Pag4s. 

Hippolyte Carnot is, ho\l'ever, a name well known in the literary world. 
He was brought up to the bar, but abandoned*it for the pursuit of litera¬ 
ture, and was for a long time editor of the Revue Eneyclopedique. He was 
■fonnerly a Saint Siraonian. Cremieux, the deputy for Chinon, was, before 
1830, the foremost advocate at the bar of Nismes. He is said, after the 
Revolution of 1830, to have purchased the place of Conseiller a la Cour 
Cassation from Odilon Barrot. Since he has been a deputy he has chiefly 
devoted, himself to the advocacy of principles of free trade, and other 
liberal and democratic measures. Mviie is also an advocate by profession. 
After the Revolution of 1830, he took the place in the Opposition pre¬ 
viously occu^ed by the Dypins, the Royer Collards, and other leaders 
of the previous democratic party. Bethmont, another advocate, has 
earned (ustinction alike at the bar of the Palais de Justice, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where, as a strenuous member of the Opposition, 
lie dbtmned thb nonour of representing an arrondissement of the capital, 
-edthoagb latterly nominated for La Rochelle. Ledru Rollin is known 
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in this countiy for his visit dT democratic sympathy paid a few years 
back to Ireland. He is by lus ultra-democratic and republican principles 
one of the most dangerous men attached to the Provisional Government. 

It would, however, be as unjust towards the actual leader of the French 
Republic, as it would argue a total ignorance of the principles that actuate 
the enlightened portion of the French nation, not to acknowledge that their 
intentions are individually good, their patriotism and integrity unquestion¬ 
able, and their spirit that of a humane, wide embracing, and j^nerous phi¬ 
lanthropy. If the patriotism of the ancients was egoistical and jealous, the 
philosophic spirit of the moderns has rendered liberty cosmopolitan. It 
was not for France alone that the Bastile was captured in the year 1789,. 
the feudal system abolished, and the ancien regime destroyed. Europe 
joined in the movement, and the chains imposed by the feudal ^stcm 
were everywhere either loosened or broken. Neither was it for France 
alone that the treaties of 1815 were broken at the Revolution of 1830, 
for Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal profited by the victory 
gained over despotism in Paris. So also, already, the Revolution of 1848, 
which was in this case preceded by constitutional disturbances in Italy, has 
found an echo from one end of Europe to another. Hungary and Austria 
insist on constitutional rights; such have already been granted to a great 
extent in Prussia, Bavaria, and in many of the minor German States. It 
is difficult to say where and at what the fervour for national rights and 
liberties will stop from the new impulse that has been thus so suddenly 
communicated to it. The people of Europe, and especially of all Ger¬ 
many, pant for free institutions, for liberty of the press, and for electoral 
cnfrancliisment. It is impossible to arrest a feeling that has assumed 
the character of a whole national movement, and Germany must ulti¬ 
mately be a greater gainer by properly matured reforms, than Paris 
itself will be, by those frequent revolutions which always involve social 
disorganisation. 

Parties and factions aro mostly made up either of men who ardently 
desire to see their opinions, that is to say, the theory of government 
which appears to them best calculated to*insure the welfare of the 
public, in the ascendant; or of men who, preferring to exercise power 
than to busy themselves with productive lab#ur, seek to live at the ex¬ 
pense of the nation by ruling it. As the latter class is an extremely 
numerotis one, and as those who dispose of the public moneys cannot 
satisfy all at oner,, the nation is thus divided into two classes, those who 
have places and those who wish to have them. Already the Provisional 
Government has committed an immense fault in pandering to the 
desires of the many. The finances of the country and the whole 
banking system, even to tliat of the savings banks—the earnings of 
the best of the working class—are either in a state of disorder or of 
actual insolvency. The eclectic spirit which pervades both politics and 
philosophy in modem Franco can scarcely be expected to save that 
country from the terrors of anarchy, from tlie frantic delusions of tha 
Comhmnistes, and from the struggle that must inevitably arise from 
those parties and factions which, like a hydra-headed monster, ever 
mring from the special interests, prejudices, and desirei^of individuals. 
There is much in the crowds of procl^ations and decrees issued on tha 
first burst of change by the executive government, that is only meant 
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by flattering passions to appease and moderate them. There are other 
thir gg, as we aboEshing capital punishmoit for political offences, the 
abolition of distinction of ranks, the proscription of duelling, the abolition 
of poEtical oaths, &c., &c., that are positive indications ^ the s^arit of 
the times; but the abstract declarations of tbe rights of man, fratenusa- 
tion of men and masters, elaborate schemes of constitutions, and the 
nation, mistress of herself, called upon to discuss the great problem of a 
new organisation, may be set down as so much fustian, soon to be re¬ 
placed either by the sober fact that the government is the expression of 
the common will, and to enforce that with law must be paramount, or 
the ascendency of the lower classes wEl, by estabEshing an ochlocracy, 
trample on aU laws human and divine, and engender the most grievous 
social disasters. 

In the present day, as at the period of the first Revolution, it has been 
fondly imagined by philosophers that the extension of knowledge, the 
humanising of manners, and the diffusion of education, had provided an 
antidote to the evils of democracy, and at the same time discovered a re¬ 
medy for almost all the moral, and even the physical erils of humanity. The 
doctrine of human perfectibility—the principle that there is an indefinite 
progress in human affairs, not only in mechanical or scientific acquisi¬ 
tion, but in moral and social happiness—is so agreeable to the human 
heart, so flattering to human vanity, and withal so nearly allied to the 
generous affections, that it will in all probability, to the end of the world, 
constitute the basis on which all the efforts of the popular party will be 
rested, and all the visions of social amelioration justified. The first 
Rrench Revolution, as it appears also of the present, affords the most 
decisive demonstration which the history of the world can exhibit of tho 
entire fallacy of this opinion. The sanguine hopes of the believers in tho 
innocence of mankind and in the doctrine of human perfectibility lead 
them to say that times arc changed. If they are so, it is that tho prin¬ 
ciple of human corruption is more powerful than ever. While democracy 
has always been the great moving power of nations, and it has been 
justly laid down tliat “ demodlatic vigour guided by aristocratic direction, 
is invincible,” still in every age of the world, tbe triumph of democracy 
has immediately, or at leasti shortly, been followed by the destruction of 
all tho best interests of society, and the total ruin, in particular, of the 
whole principles of freedom for which it itself contended. Such was the 
case in Greece and in Rome, as well as in France. Democracy has ever 
been the most biting scourge that the justice of Heaven ever let loose 
upon guilty man. Nor can it, in an old community, by any possibUity, 
exist for any lengthened period. It is against all reason and against all 
antecedents, that a system of government, founded on principles utterly 
subversive of order, security, and pro?«rty, can maintain itself for any 
length of time. It must either overthrow national freedom, and pave 
the way for the government ^of the sword, or be itself subverted by the 
aroused indignation of aU the better classes of mankind. 
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.The Austrian empire has long been the most remarkable phenomenon 
of the political world. That empire, so populous and fertile, has ever 
wanted, in the highest degree, that consonance of national manners, and 
that congeniality of national'feeling, which are so essential to ease in go¬ 
verning, and which have so lone formed the strength of Great Britain 
and France. Hungary and Bohemia, which form so large a portion of 
the imperial dominions, have little connexion or conformity with each other, 
and still less with the remote provinces of Galicia or Lombardy. 

According, however, as this is the case, so much greater is the credit 
due to the paternal government, and to tho wise minister who has been 
enabled so long to preserve such discordant materials in that control 
which is essential to happiness and prosperity. The long period of tran¬ 
quillity and safety enjoyed by the various populations of Austria, is the 
noblest monument that could be imagined to commemorate Prince Mettcr- 
nich’s labours ; and, whatever happens, that , memorial of his wisdom and 
of his success, must ever be enrolled in tho pages of history. 

It is much to be regretted, for the cause of a steady, in opposition to a 
rash progress, that as abuse creeps into all things human, the long suc¬ 
cess of the old system, and the natural antagonism that must always 
arise between age and youth, between growing principles and decaying 
■powers ; should have delayed such slight constitutional reforms in this 
colossal empire as would have obviated impatience and insistance on tho 
part of the people. The evil of prolonged resistance, is that it originates 
insurrection, and that then those demands, which in their first form were 
of an exceedingly moderate and constitutional character, are apt to assume 
a revolutionary and anarchical aspect. It is not that the excesses of 
democracy are to be anticqiated in Austria, to manifest themselves in tho 
form they assume in France. Both the character of the government and 
of the people is quite different; but, unluckily, tho nature of tho govern¬ 
ment differs in the separate kingdoms of which the empire is made up, and 
the character of the people differs very widely among themselves. 

The Austrian national character is marked by the same features as that 
of the German nation at large. Sincerity, ficlelity, industry, and a love 
of order, are conspicuous in them, and would long since have entitled 
them to fill a distinguished rank in the scale of European civilisation, had 
not their beneficial operation been counteracted by a deficient system of 
education, an illiterate priesthood, and a stationary government. Ma¬ 
dame do Staijl has said of the Gennaus, that they are a just, constant, 
and sincere people, “ divided by the sternness of feudal demarcation, 
into an unlettered nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed com¬ 
monalty.” This does not coincide with the ^impressions we nave derived 
from several visits to Austria in modem times. Wo hare seen nothing 
but a happy country, with no signs of that striking contrast betwixt 
poverty and riches which offends the eye so much in our otherwise favoured 
island. All the inhabitants, those of the capital excepted, appeared to 
enjoy that happy mediocrity which is the consequence of a gentle and 
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%vise administration. It is to be hoped it will be very long ere the Au8> 
triau states dream of throwing off weir allegiance to one of the oldest 
and noblest houses of Europe ; one which has obtained for them the 
power, happiness, and prosperity, which they have so long enjoyed; and 
one which has so exalted their national character, as to have given four¬ 
teen emperors to Germany, besides six Icings to Spain, and to have once 
stood first on the list of European sovereignties. 

That the Imperial power in Austria is in danger, from the ever-stirring 
spirit of democracy, and that this danger is increased by the diversity of 
its governments and people, there is no doubt. Democracy is the great 
moving power among mankind. It is one of the most active elements 
which work out the progress of the moral world, and general government 
of Providence. Aristocracy is, on the other hand, the controlling and 
regulating power. As democracy and the lust of conquest is the moving, 
so aristocracy and attachment to property are the steadying powers of 
nature. Nor is Austria wanting in this power, or deficient in this great 
element of national stability. 

Alison, in his “ History of Europe,” makes a very ingenious remark, 
that the reasonings of the learned, the declamations of the ardent, the 
visions of tho philanthropic, have generally been rather directed against 
the oppression of sovereigns, or nobles, than the madness of the people. 
This, ho justly remarks, affords the most decisive demonstration, that the 
evils flowing from the latter are much greater, and more acute than those 
which have originated with the former; for it proves that the former have 
been so tolerable as to have long existed, and therefore have been long . 
complained of ; whereas, those springing from the latter have been into¬ 
lerable, and speedily led to their own abolition. 

Nothing could be more applicable than this remark to the wise and 
moderate government of Prince Mettemich. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand or to appreciate the priuciplo on which it was founded without 
entering into details concerning the incongruous political conditions of 
the diflertJTit kingdoms of which the Austrian Empire was made up of, 
which would carry us far beyond any moderate limits. Tho Austrian 
Empire contains a greater variety of populations than any other country 
in Europe. Germans, Slij^vonians, Wallachians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Croatians, Italians, and other tribes, form a medley popula¬ 
tion—all differing in their manners, languages, religion, and customs— 
mutually strangers to each other, and having opposite views, interests, 
and constitutions. The Hungarians, Slavonians, Croatians, and Tran¬ 
sylvanians, are as different from the Austrians, and these, in their turn, 
from the Bohemians, as the British are from the French and Spaniards. 
It is this variety of population, this diversity of language and manners, 
this collision of interests and opinions, that so long prevented the Aus¬ 
trian Empire from exerting her whole collected strength, and becoming 
a match for the power of France. Hungary which, with Transylvania, 
contains as large a populaixou as the Prussian monarchy, did not, for 
example, at the downfall of Vienna, supply Austria with more than 
100,000 men, when Prussia had a W'ell-appointed army of 230,000 
infontiy, and 34,000 cavalry. The reason of this lay in the circumstance 
of the Hungarian government being a powerful feudal aristocracy, who 
deem every measure which the Imperial Government takes against them, 
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without the consent of the states, an infringement of the constitution. 
The Hungarian nobility were like their brethren in France, until 1785, 
exempted from all taxes, and they claimed this exemption as an hereditary 
right, and an inviolable privilege. But, in 1785, they were subjected 
to a land'tax in common with the other subjects of the Austrian Empire; 
and as no levies could be made without their conseu*^, nor supplies granted, 
this circumstance operated much against the house of Austria in its 
struggles against France. 

The States of Hungary are composed of prelates, the higher nobility, 
the lesser uobQity, and the deputies of the boroughs. The nobility possess^ 
formerly the sole title to holding land and to public appointments, but this 
is now disputed by the free towns, which can do what an individual who is 
not of the nobility cannot do—that is sue or bring an action against a 
nobleman, and can possess or uphold a citizen in the possession of land with¬ 
out a title to nobility. The emperor, who must swear to the constitution in 
presence of the people in the open air, when he receives from the hands 
of the primate the crown of St. Stephen, is the constitutional president 
of the Diet, but he generally delegates the representation to one of the 
archdukes, who is called Prince Palatine. Although the actual Palatine 
■—the Archduke Stephen forfeited for a time much of his popularity by 
attempting so grave a couj) d'etat as the dissolution of the Diet, there are 
still hopes that the people who so bravely upheld Maria Theresa on the 
throne of her ancestors, will not prefer a feudal tyranny or democratic 
anarchy, to a wise and tempered monarchical constitution. 

The Bohemians who are of Slavonic origin, are, it is well known, more 
partial to the Hungarians than to the Austrians or Germans. The power 
of the sovereign has been liitherto much greater in Bohemia than in 
Hungary, for it comprised the legislative as well as the executive depart¬ 
ment. Bohemia is the most flourishing of all the Austrian provinces, 
whether we look to education or to the labours of productive industry. 
It is also essentially the country of Protestantism. Prague was the city 
of Jerome and of John Huss. The Bohemians demand with the rest of 
the Austrian German States, reforms in the system of administration, 
national rights, freedom of the press, an increase of provincial liberties, 
and above all, the cx]}ulsion of a horde of pul^ic functionaries who are the 
bane and the curse of the Austrian Empire ; but there is every reason to 
believe and to hope that the efiicacy of regular habits, and of a compact, 
educated, and thinking population, will preserve Bohemia from the evils 
of democracy or from a dismemberment from that paternal government 
which is at the present moment almost solely upheld in the seat of its 
power by the affections of the people. 

Austria, Silesia, Moravia, and Transylvania are nearly similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced as Bohemia, only that the latter is far behind hand in point 
of civilisation, the chief commerce being still in the hands of Greeks 
and Armenians. In Galicia, or Austrian Poland, the common people are 
- in consequence of their ancient political bondage, ignorant, idle, dirty, and 
oppressed in the liighest degree. The lower nobility are scarcely to be 
distinguished from the peasants ; and the higher nobility, when reflned 
and educated, partake more of the French character than of tlie solidity 
of the Germans. There is not much room here for the working of 
constitutional reform; Galicia wants as yet many of the most material 
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elements of civiliafttion bef<»e it eanthmk of self-i'Ovenunent. It is 
needless to enter into tlie condition ci the other Austrian States. At the 
present moment national rights, and pronncial liberties, are ^e foremost 
objects with all classes of the |>opuiation. The intensity of this feeling is 
increased to an extent of which we can scarcely form an idea, by the 
existence in these old feudal countries of seignorial dues, of a system of 
forced labour and other remnants of barbarous times, long since extinct in 
western Europe, but which in Wurtemberg and Galicia have already 
produced a peasants’ war, and which now thimten all Austrian Germany 
with a formidable agrarian agitation. 

^ In Lombardy, there is evmry reason to believe that Austrian domination 
must give way before the aroused sentiment of nationality. There was 
only one to whom the people of Italy looked to after Pius IX., to support 
them in an eifort for national regeneration, and that was the king of the 
men of Piedmont and Savoy. Nor has Charles Albert disappointed 
their hopes; backed by the Republic of France, he has gallantly 
thrown himself into the ncld of contest with the Emperor of Germany. 
In Austria Proper, espousing the cause of a timely reform, much 
may yet be done. All that Austria demands is more political free¬ 
dom, less administrative control, and above all, more national institu¬ 
tions. It is true tJiat a despotic government may consider the granting 
these as opening the floodgates of democracy. But this is not always the 
case. Early concessions may most effectually ward off anarchy. The 
states which might still be inclined to wait until a system of government 
could be devised which might conciliate their common interests and their 
separate institutions, may, if long resisted, enforce their demands at all 
hazards to the empire. 

That Prince Mettcmich has already relied too long on the torpor of the 
capital—that the imperial government has been too long rocked by the 
comfortable assurance, that all popular movements only came to expire 
at the gates of Vienna, recent events have now fully shown. It only 
remains then by early concessions to win the popular confidence and to 
command the popular affections. Sometime back an author before 
quoted—Alison—said, “ No community need be afraid of going far astray 
which treads in the footsteps of Rome and England.” And the same 
author, who believes that all efGerts at social amelioration will be ultimately 
shattered by that principle of human corruption which always comes in to 
blast the best hopes of the friend of humanity, still takes a just pride in 
that superior love of moderation and order which so pre-eminently distin¬ 
guishes this country, and which notliaviug failed at this crisis, ought surely 
now by that history which Is “ philosophy teaching by examples” attest to 
the continental states that a constitutional monarchy is the most solj^ of 
all political fabrics; and the one winch, by opening to the people legal and 
constitutional modes of redress, is most effectually opposed to the excesses 
of democratic turbulence and anarchy. 

Of the few great ministers whose functions havo been extended to .. 
almost the utmost limits of absolute power, and at the same time have 
been protracted beyond the ordinary duration of human life—who have 
lived m the long and seem^ administration of one of the greatest Mupirea 
of tim earth, and who retained that high and responsible position amidst 
eimntB of infinite magnitude and variety—none are so remaikahle nor 
more illustrious, than Prince Mettemich. 
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Prince Mctteniicli was born at Coblentz, on the 15th of WTw, 1773, 
of an ancient house, which had in former ages ^ven more than one 
elector to the Archbishoprics of Mayence and of Treves. The career of 
the young diplomatist, for he ap^rs to have been born to the pro^Bamm, 
commenced at the Ccmgcess of Jdadstaih;, and he rose m it with such 
rapidity, tl»t in 1806, aiftfw the condusion of die peace at Fresbu^, he 
was selected for the important post of Austrian ambassador in ram. 
Upon the declaration of war in 1809, he hastened to join the imperial 
Court, which had taken refuge, after the battle of Wagram, at the fortress 
of Komorn, in Hungary. Metternich was at this eventful period ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Count Stadion as minister of foreign adairs, and he 
inaugurated his ministerial power by concluding a treaty far less humi¬ 
liating than was anticipated, and the cause for which only became pubKc 
when the rising diplomatist was heard to be on his way to Paris, with 
the daughter of the Emperor of Germany, as a sacrifice to the imperial 
power of France. But although Metternich thus completed with his 
omi hands the not very exalted task which he had undertaken, it is 
certain that he ever entertained a strong dislike and hatred to the repre¬ 
sentative of the French Republic. 

It was not, however, till the fortunes of Napoleon were on the decline, 
that Metternich ventured to show these feelings. When the flower of 
the French army had perished in Russia, when Alexander was resolved 
upon reprisals, when the King of Prussia had been roused to resistance, 
and even the French marshal, Bernadotte, then Crown Prince of Sweden, 
had with singular ingratitude leagued against his master—then alone was 
Prince Schwarzeuburg sent forth, not only at tjie head of the Austrian 
force, but in command of the whole imperial army. We l»ad occasion 
only lately, in a notice of Mr. Tourgeneff’s interesting memoirs in the 
New Mmthly Magazine^ to detail, at length, how the impetuosity of 
Alexander had always to take a lead of the prudential tactics of tho 
Austrian general, and how little the policy of Metternich did really 
second that of tho Steins and Hardenhergs of the day. The battle of 
Leipsic, however, by establisliing Ae freedom of Germany, won for tho 
diplomatist the dignity of prince of the empire. 

Prince Metternich took a promuient and active part in the conferences 
and negotiations which preceded and accompanied the invasion of France 
by tho Allied Armies. Ho signed the treaty of Paris, by which Germany 
was made a league of Independent states, and he proceeded thence to 
England, upon which occasion the University of Oxford conferred on 
him an honorary deg^ree. Prince Metternich, who was then in his forty- 
second year, was chosen, upon the opening of the Congress of Vienna, 
to preside over its deliberations; and this species of presidency in the 
diplomatic affairs of Europe is generally admitted to have been conceded 
to the illustrious diplomatist, as muen out of deference to his personal 
abilities, as out of consideration for his bein^ the representative of tho 
‘imperial court. Widi no principle was Pnace Metternich more tho¬ 
roughly imbued, than with the disastrous effects of democratic influences 
on society. In this, he was seconded W hts able collea^e, Gentz. The 
consequence was, that the promises of eou8ti^|tional hberty and of nai-. 
txonal unity, advocated W Stein, Hordenberg, «nd a few others, received 
no development at the Congress of Vienna. T3ie national opinion on a 
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free constitution, as expressed by tbe most eminent jurists and philoso¬ 
phers of Germany, demanded nothing' more than what has long existed 
in this country—^representative assemblies invested with true legislative 
power, the judicial institution of jury trial, and the freedom of the press. 
In the act of the German confederacy, concluded at the Congress of 
Vienna, it was enacted that, “ in all states of the confederacy, a repre¬ 
sentative constitution is to take place.” But the moment of danger past, 
the rulers forgot their promises, or at least took care never to fulhl them. 
In the natural horror of democratic excesses, Austria, especially, has 
hitherto always avoided allowing the slightest admixture of popular 
rights with a purely aristocratic and imperial form of government. 

With such a diversity of forms of government, as Prince Metternich was 
called upon to mould to the desired form ; the task was one of a most for¬ 
midable character. Still he proceeded in his legislative labours with such 
steady and vigorous energy that he not only overcame ell obstacles,. but 
for a long time he obtained for the system of the Austrian cabinet an in¬ 
disputable supremacy over the councils of Europe. 

The struggle for the independence of Greece, and the intervention of 
the Christian powers in favour of that oppressed nation, for the first 
time placed the policy of Prince Metternich at variance with that of the 
western states of Europe. It was probably owing to this circumstance 
that Austria did not exhibit more national or imperial energy when 
Russia was allowed, at the conclusion of the war witli Turkey, to esta¬ 
blish its ascendency in Moldavia and Wallachia, and to obtain possession 
of the chief navigable mouth of the Danube—a result of the treaty of 
Adrianople, of which Aystria never ceases every day to feel the deep 
grievance and annoyance. 

The French Revolution of 1830 restored the three courts of eastern 
Europe to their original common intimacy and interests. But Louis 
Philippe soon made known to the Austrian minister that, while constitu¬ 
tional rights should be respected in Frauce, all necessary measures would 
be adopted to keep down democratic tendencies ; and Prince Metter¬ 
nich felt once more at ease. lie was enabled in conjunction with Prussia 
to crush every symptom of popular excitement in Germany ; he occupied 
Northern Italy with troop^. Austrian Poland was oppressed more than 
ever, and he expended vast sums in enabling Don Carlos to carry on a 
contest in Spain in the name of legitimacy. 

But in the meantime, the progress of a material civilisation had been 
doing more, probably, than any thing else, to undermine the old order 
of things. The opening of the Danube to the Anglo-Hungarlan steam¬ 
boats, the connexion of Trieste with Vienna, and of the capital with 
Prague and Northern Germany, by railroads, have had a great influence 
on the social conditions.of the empire. The vast natural resources and 
the industry of the people, have t larched on in advance of an inert 
government. The strength and unity which Prince Metternich had 
given to the motley and heterogeneous states, has been gradually under- . 
mined. But, above all, the movement taken by Prussia, to give a more 
liberal character to German institutions, and the accession of Pius IX. to 
the papal throne, have largely contributed to hasten the down^li of the 
Metternich policy. The ^mple of Uie Revolution of France, completed 
the overthrow of the illustrious statesman—the last almost of his class 
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and order—sprung from a family which preserved the strict traditions of 
the German aristocracy, trained in the ideas which have always been 
most effective agmnst the encroachments of democracy, and fortified by 
forty years* power and experience. 

The progress of liberal opinions in Austria, will, it has been stated, 
insure peace, by anticipating any opposition that might have arisen 
under the old system to the progress of democrw'v elsewhere, but there 
is no depending for a moment on peace acquired by such concessions. 
In the meantime, the King of Prussia, as the champion of the liberal 
monarchical party, and the candidate for imperial rule, has pledged him¬ 
self to obtain from the confederate sovereigns all the great conditions of 
national unity. Germany, it is said, is to become a federal and not a 
leagued state. Her affairs are to be governed by the deliberations of a 
senate, chosen in part from the constitutional bcmies which will exist in 
all the separate states of Germany. A supreme court of judicature is to 
be attached to this national power. All restrictions ore to be removed 
from the communications of intelligence, of trade, and of locomotion, 
amongst the whole German people. The press throughout Germany is 
to be free. One universal Zouverein is to extend its laws from the 
shores of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic; an uniform system of 
money, weights, post-office, &c., is to be established, and a common flag 
is to be adopted for the nation, by sea and by land. 

But while Prussia thus marches in front of the popular movement, the 
Emperor Ferdinand has been no less received in the dens^-crowded 
streets of Vienna with deafening shouts and acclamations. The people 
took the horses from the carriage of the Archduke Stephen, on nis 
return from Hungary, and drew it themselves into the palace. Even at 
Prague the timely concessions of the emperor are said to have produced 
the happiest effect. 

It will remain to be seen, then, which of the rival claims, of the house 
of Hapsburg, and that of jflrandenburg, will be most readily entertained 
at the general congress of sovereigns to be held at Dresden. The right 
of seniority and of precedence undoubtedly lies with Ferdinand ; the 
liberal tendencies of Frederick William IV., have, however, as well as his 
popular concessions at a moment of great emergency, placed him at the 
head of a purely national movement; and, perhaps, when we consider 
the superior education and civilisation united to, or rather resulting from, 
the Protestant tendencies of Northern Germany, we must be prepared 
to yield to the course of events which will re-establish the ancient Ger¬ 
manic sovereignty under the representative of the electors of Branden¬ 
burg, and the successor of the “Teutonic knights, to the long-time 
stationary sway of the descendants of the great Rudolph. 
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Si-je ck4s lien de co qn’cm y xejqMrte, 

Je veux, mes enfants, que le diable m’emporte.— 

Bebangbr. 

Pursuing in another fom the sulyect whieh, by its extraordinary im** 
portance, has induced us to depart from our general ride of not touching 
upon political matters^ we purpose, in these pages, to address ourselves 
to the task of examining ttve progress which the French Republic has 
already made, and whatt the measures a<re which have been taken by 
those at the head of affairs to insure its stability. 

One fear alone assails us in making tliis attempt^ and that is, lest the 
Utopian dream whi(di was proclaimed at the Hdtel de Ville on the 24th 
of February, shall have utterly dissolved before these pages issue from 
the press—a consummation by no means improbable. 

The first step taken by the Provisional Government, after having in¬ 
stalled- itself, was to make the declaration of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” which was henceforth to be the principle of the new regime. 
No words can be found more attractive to the multitude than these 
three, but, unfortunately, they run the risk of being misinterpreted ; 
“ Liberty,” as it is construed by the mob, meaning a release from all 
lawful control; “ Equality,” a reduction of all to the same level; and 
“ Fraternity,” an unscrupulous appropriation of the property of others. 

The more moderate members of the Provisional Government, adopting 
the pure idealism of Lamartine, did not hold with this acceptation of the 
terms ; they believed, we are persuaded, in the possibility of practically 
enforcing their amiable theory ; but we are by no means so sure that the 
section influenced by Ledm Rollin entertained corresponding notions ; 
communism was the motive which stirred them to action ; that word em¬ 
braced the other three in the view of those who had all to gain, and no¬ 
thing to lose, by the establishment of a new order of things. The latter 
did not directly say with Jack Cade, that “ all the realm should be in 
common;” but if the dial spoke not, it still made shrewd' signs, and 
pointed full in the direction to which events appear to be rapidly tending. 

However, the declaration was made, so flattering to the feelings of a 
nation whose ruling principle is vanity, simple and compound ; and the 
tricoloured motto was blazoned far and wide; it headed every decree, was 
plastered against every wall, •was dinned into every man’sears, and the people, 
in parrot-tones, re-echoed the cry. Tlie next step was to offer an expla¬ 
nation of the intentions of the !l^ovisIonal Government in their laudable 
resolve to restore the gfolden age ; a determination, by-the-by, that seems 
in a fair way of accomplishment without the aid of the precious metal 
which has given its name to that fabulous epoch. It was, therefore, 
proclaimed that every mau should, at once, enter into the eiyoyment of 
his full political rights, a condition to which we, as Englishmen, should he 
the last to object, were it not that our friends over the water put rather 
too largo a construction oif their newly-created privilege. It was made, 
like the magician’s tent in the “Arabian Nights,” of the most expansive 
materials; it could be adapted to cover one man, or contain a whole 
nation. Thirty millions of people were each promised eveiy thing that a 
Frenchman’s heart can desire. The exercise of their “poutical rights,” 
gave them leave to meet wherever they pleased, say whatever they pleased, 
and, as a necessary corollary, do whatever they pleased; like Shylock, 
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they would readily “ better the iostmctioa.'' Jacques JBon-hommc was 
not only to be an elector, but be capable himself of beings elected ; “ his 
mouth was to be the parliament” of France, and, better still, he fras to be 
paid for his legfislative services. That no higher qualiBcation than that 
of belonging to the soil was necessary to enter into the national conven¬ 
tion, was aB)erwa;rd8 declared by M. Cmmot, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who in a circular almost as celebrated as that of M. Ledru 
R<dlm’s, to which we shall by-and-by'advert, made this announcement 

The great error against which the inhabitants of our agricultural dis¬ 
tricts must be guarded is this—that, in order to be a representative, it is 
necessary either to enjoy the advantages education or the gifts of for¬ 
tune. Asfar as education is concerned, it is clear that an honest peasant, 
possessed of good sense and experience, will represent the interests of his 
class in the assembly of the nation infinitely better than a rich and edu¬ 
cated citizen, having no experience of rural life, or blinded by interests at 
variance with those of the bulk of tli^ieasantry. As to fortmie, the 
remuneration (ifidemnite) which will b*assigned to all the members of 
the Assembly, will suffice for the maintenance of the very poorest.” 
He was, moreover, to have as much work assigned to him os he chose to 
do—(no matter how it was to be found)—when not, of course, occupied by 
the cares of legislation. He was to share his master’s,—no, his brother’s 
profits, without contributing to bis capital—send as many brats to tho 
Foundling as Rousseau did, go to school or stay away if he liked it, 
attend church or synagogue as the humour took him, make war with all 
the world whenever he felt pugnacious, become peaceable when he was 
sick of fighting, and take the whole human race under his protection. 

This is only a mild exposition of the views of the regenerated French 
republican. It never struck him that they were impossible. He by no 
means shared the opinions of a clever and profound writer who has 
recently said : 

“ Communisme, socialisme, partage des terres et dcs riehesses, orgaui- 
sation du travail! nutaut de roves inapplicables, r6glem»*ns impossibles 
tant qu’on ne pourra regler les naissances ot les passions de la societc 
bumaine! Mais il y a dcs esprits qui se laissent s^duire par la seule 
forme d’une pensee, quelqu’absurde qu’elle soit, et qui croient que cer¬ 
tains enchainemens de pbnises pr^sagent unaenchainement semblable dans 
les faits. Ce sent eux qui disent: Le monde a enregistr6 I’egalit^ devaut 
Hieu au commencement de I’cre chretienne, I’^galite devant la loi d. la fin 
du xviii. sij;cle ; il ne lui manque plus que de realiser I'egalite sociale.” 

Nor were the authorities slow to decree these impossibilities. Decree 
followed decree like flashes of summer lightning; well, if they prove as 
innocuous ! 

First came the announcement that all oli^ects pledged at tho Mont dc 
Pi6te, to the value of ten francs, should be restored to those who had 
pawned them ; then, that the proceeds of the late Civil Last, amount¬ 
ing to a million frtmes, were to be distributed amongst the workmen of 
France. One of their number appears, fikb the Apostle, to have asked 
himself “ What is this among so many?” or, to have been endowed with 
a feeling of compassion for exiled royalty, somewhat rare in these stirring 
times. The story is thus told 

A knot of jemmeymen joiners were conversing on the subject of the 
above donatiem, whmi the news reached them that Louis Phifippe and his 
&imly had reached England in a state of complete destitution. On 
hearing it, one of the men present sud, 
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« < Sacristi! that is very hard upon them. I tell you what should be 
done. A million distributed amongst us would be but a few francs a-piece, 
let it sent to the ex>king. The alms of the poor do honour to mis¬ 
fortune/ 

Se non ^ vero ben trovato!” 


The conversion of the royal palace of the Tuileries into an asylum for 
invalided workmen, followed next, but a little difficult lay in the way 
here. There were already ** men in possession,” and they ably illus¬ 
trated the truth of the adage which ascribes so much virtue to pos¬ 
session. What kind of people they were who asserted tenant-right, on 
this occasion, has been variously described—some have affirmed that 
they were escaped convicts, others, that they were unemployed workmen 
waiting for the promised wages, and others agtun (and this is by no 
means improbable), that the majority were medical students. But what¬ 
ever name was given to them, that which they gave themselves was the 
most appropriate. They deduped themselves inamovibles^ and sturdily 
refused to evacuate. 

“ They were,” they said, “ the real captors of the palace, and had a 
right to remain.” And to this newly-discovered “ right” they held fast, 
revising for a long time all terms of accommodation, or demanding large 
sums of money as the price of their submission. But even the founders 
of the new Utopia clos^ their ears to these demands, and, bon gri, mal 
gre, this free and easy band of brothers was at length dislodged, march¬ 
ing off, however, with all the honours of war; that is to say, with as 
many changes of raiment on their persons as they could contrive to cram 
themselves into. By a subsequent decree we hnd that the head-quarters 
of the National Guards have been transferred to the palace, occupying 
the Pavilion Marsan, where the former heir to the throne, the Comte de 
Paris, resided. 

Money having been granted and lodging—to a certain extent— 
permitted, an allowance of food was ordered. The bakers of Paris were 
desired to place at the disposal of the chiefs of posts of the National Guard 
one-fifth of their make of bread, to be paid for, however, by checks 
drawn on’the HOtel de Ville. How long this lasted we are unable to say, 
but, to judge by what took place during the third week of the Bepublic, 
we should imagine not long,*'when the Bank of France, having suspended 
cash payments, a check drawn on the Town-hall would probably be about as 
valuable os that commercial document familiarly known as a draft upon 
Aldgate pump I But while the body was thus taken care of, mental gra¬ 
tification was not forgotten, and a decree appeared, announcing that the 
annual exhibition of works of art at the Louvre would take place as usual 
on the 15th of March. As usual, did we say ? We made a mistake. 
There was a departure from the system of preceding years, made in a 
spirit truly republican. It was impossible that the principle of “ equality” 
could be carried much further, for it was added t^t no pictures would 
be rejected. A jury was named by “ election” to receive the pictures, but 
as nothing could bie refused,' their critical powers were not subjected to 
any-extraordinary test. The result of such an exhibition answered the 
probable intention of the projectors, for it could not fail to excite the 
miiih of *’‘the unemployed,” who flocked to the galleries of the Louvre, 
and when people are merry disafiection can hardly be rife. While on the 
subject of the Fine Arts, we may as well observe that the cultivation of 
other branches besides painting were not idle. Deputations in the inte« 
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rests of tbe “ slogtDg'* and “ declaniatorv classes” waited on M. Cremieux 
to appl/ for extended powers, which, of course^ he rery courteously pro¬ 
mise^ though, in doing so, we fear, he venturi too w, for no sett can 
improve a Fi'enchmon’s voice, nor can any thing be added to his capa* 
bihties for declamation. 

These appliances* however, were partial, and were quickly succeeded 
by more extensive ones. It was established as a fundamental prindple 
t^t every citizen was de Jure, a national guard, and that he might be* 
come so, de facto, a decree appeared, informing him that he would 
receive on enrolment a franc and a half for daily pay. It has been cal* 
culated that the whole force of the national guard throughout France, 
stationary and moveable, might consist of about 2,000,000 of men, and 
the payment of these gentlemen at the above rate would form rather a 
lively item in the budget, amounting, in roimd numbers, to 140,000/. a 
day, or upwards of 51,000,000/. stening per annum. How this was to be 
paid, the government of the model republic ^did not pause to consider; it 
was necessary, at any rate, to make the promise, that the unemployed 
might be kept in good humour. The scale of remuneration for the 
deputies sent to the national convention was not likely to prove of so 
ruinous a character, for although the number of members was increased 
to 900—(a pleasant little debating society, and likely to be veiy harmo¬ 
nious)—the pay was only twenty-five francs a day, or somewhere about 
160,000/. a year. No great stress either need bo laid on the sums 
allotted to some thousands of the unemployed, who were at once set to 
work, a part to repair the devastations caused by the barricades, and a 
part to change the aspect of the Jardin du Luxembourg, less, of course, 
with the object of making it more ornamental, than of giving occupation 
to the labourers. 

But while money was thus freely lavished on one hand, a show of eco¬ 
nomy was made on the other, and a pompous intimation was made that 
in future the salaries of all employes, ministers of state, diplomatists, 
and others, would be cut down to the lowest possible sum. It may be 
observed, en passant, that as this measure was intended to apply to men 
who had.never been in the receipt of any salary whatever, the sacriBce 
was not particularly great. Besides, there are expedients which form 
very good substitutes for high salaries, as was shown on the occasion of 
the dispute between M. Garnier Pages and M. Ledru Bollin, when the 
former threatened to show to the people a bon for 300,000 francs, which 
the latter had drawn on the treasiuy, for what purpose is best known to 
M. Ledru Rollin himself. Some very ostensible displays of disinterest¬ 
edness were made with respect to these reduced salaries, the most notable, 
perhaps, being by M. Cottu, who has imdertaken embassy to the 
Court of St. James’s, for ‘*tbe small charge” of 400/. a year ! We 
apprehend he entertaina the idea of rivalling his celebrated countryman, 
who discovered the art of living cheap in London by dining on that pe¬ 
culiar kind of houUlh popularly known as cais^meatl 

In making the reduction described, it must, however, be borne in mind 
that the economy of the Provisional Government was purely prospective. 
The present moment demanded a vast expenditure, and money, or 
money’s worth, was seized upon wherever it could be found. The crown 
jewels and the rojal plate went first, and as .fiut as the latter could be 
mdted down it was coined into five-franc pieces, bearing on them the 
effigy of Hercules—aw/'Ais cnuB—the emblem of the f ■ • * “ 
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But this offered only a poor supply for Oie necessities of the state, and 
scarcely was the Bepubhc a fortnight old, when a decree appeared which, 
while it held out the guarantee of national royalty,” (a very unmar¬ 
ketable commodity) as security for the depositors in the Savings Banks, 
virtually condscated nine-tenths of those savings. It is true the interest 
on deposits was raised to five per cent., but a twentieth pi^ of a poor 
man's capital is but a sorry substitute for ihe whole when he stands in need 
of all he can scrape together. Severely as this measure pressed upon 
native depositors, its effect was tenfold on hundreds of our unfortunate 
countrymen, chiefly of the class of domestics who, under the influence of 
that fraternal feeling which characterises the Model Repuhllc, were 
driven forth from their city by the generous Parisians, penniless and im- 
protected. 

Money was thus acquired by tlie government “ quodcunque modoj” 
but there is something nearly as useful as money in conducting the finan¬ 
cial affairs of a country, and that is credit. But credit became as scarce 
as coin—some of the leading banks in Paris failed, and then came a panic: 
the public thronged to the Bank of France to exchange their securities 
for hard cash ; the run was tremendous, the people formed into a quelle^ 
as at the doors of a theatre (the drama at which they assisted may yet 
prove a terrible tragedy before the last act is performed), and on the 
evening of the 14th of March—nineteen days after the proclamation of 
the Republic—after paying away 110 millions in Paris alone,—the Bank 
of France suspended cash payments ! 

In that position we leave it, while we briefly address ourselves to other 
matters—briefly on account of our want of space, not for want of mate¬ 
rials. “ Each minute teems with new ones !” 

As, according to the declaration of the Provisional Government, the re¬ 
volution was not only made by the working classes, but for them, the 
latter did not suffer the grass to grow under their feet before they deputed 
a body of two thousand to demand the reduction of the period of labour 
from twelve to ten hours a-day, with other concessions, which of course 
were immediately promised by Messrs. Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, 
Albert (himself a workman), and the other communist members of the 
“ Commission pour les Travailleurs." No matter how greatly this domina¬ 
tion of labour impeded the operations of the capitalists who employed the 
workmen, the measure must be adopted, for the “ sovereign people” willed 
it. They even showed a desire for more when they found how promptly 
the first demand was acceded to, and thousands of workmen formed 
themselves into associations, and marched in procession through the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares of Paris, their mot de raiUUmmt being “ nine hours’ 
labour.” At this rate they may speedily come down to the condition of 
the Utopian woriemen, described by Sir Thomas More, who says, “ They 
do not wear themselves out with perpetual toil from morning to night, as 
if they were beasts of burden ; -but, 4ividing day and night into equal 
parts, appoint six of these for work, their otl^r hours, besides those for 
eating and sleeping, are left to every man’s discretion.” 'What the dis¬ 
cretion of the Parisian workmen would be, with these terms granted, is a 
problem not very di^ult to solves 

It must be ol^erved that a distinotion was made between Paris and the 
provinces; the campagnards■ gained only one hour in twelve, where the 
metropolitan laboui^ gained two; but thmi the reason is obvious, the 
one was only half as dangerous as ^e othm:. Whi^ shall we say of the 
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concessions which have been demanded by the multitudinous oalliu^ in 
Paris ? How tlw omnibus drivers led the way, takiug* the initiative, or 
whip-hand, as it were, and demanding increased pay for their skilful 
charioteering; how the citadines, the lut^tiennes, and the coucous, 
trundled off to the Hdtel de Ville to require that they should be placed 
on the same footing as the London cabmen,—that is to say, any 
amount of fare, and swear as much as they pleased; how the journeymen 
tailors, in bodies of five thousand, claimed full license to cut their 
customers’ coats according to their own cloth ; how the poulterers bad a 
pluck at the previous state of things; how the ladies of the halles, who 
trade in not the freshest fish,—the gentlemen outside the barriers, who 
adulterate bad wine,—all the members, in short, of the list of professions 
which begins with “tinker” and ends with “thief,” waited upon the Pro¬ 
visional Government to demand some special remission, which was in 
every instance unhesitatingly promised ! 

Amongst the “ adhesions” which have continued to fall in, there is one 
that deserves especial mention, oti account of the importance that must 
necessarily attach to the demonstration. This is the adhesion of the 
Savoyards,—not the nation so called, but the shoe-blacks, chimney-sweeps, 
water-carriers, and errand-boys of Paris, the majority of whom are, how¬ 
ever, Auvergnats and not from Savoy. This body felt how incumbent it 
was on them to manifest their political sentiments, and, accordingly, on 
Sunday, the 20th ult., they paraded along the Boulevards with flags, 
banners, scarfs, and other attractive insignia, and made for the Hotel de 
Ville. £n route, they bethought them that they were in want of a 
leader, and therefore called out the Sai'dinian embassy, with the polite 
request that the ambassador would come out and head the deputation ; 
but he, not being emulous of the fame of Tigellius, declined to marshal, 
the “ balatrones,” who thereupon departed, had an interview with ' the 
government, and consoled themselves for their disappointment with the 
honeyed phrases of M. de Lamartine. This newly-awakened »mportance 
of classes has been amusingly illustrated in the recent case of the natter of 
Toulouse, who addressed the following letter to one of the papers :— 

“ Citizen editor,—Malevolence has attributed to me language which I 
have not used. It is false that I have demanded eight hundred heads. 
There exists no branch of trade or manufacturdb which has more need of 
heads than mine. “ Cazalas, Hatter.” 

In spite of his self-importance, M. Cazalas takes a sensible view of his 
position. We trust he may inoculate others with his opinion 1 

But a graver matter demands our consideration,—the step taken by the 
Minister of the Interior for the political regeneration of France. Apart 
from the rest of his colleagues, M. Ledru Rollin occupied himself in 
preparing that famous circular which fell like a thunderbolt both on town 
and country; that manifesto in which he declared to the government 
commissaries, his Se'ides, that their powers were unlimited, that they 
were to take orders only from their own consciences {!), to remove, as it 
pleased them, every man in authority, whether civil or military, to make 
and unmake, according to their will, all Uiat they deemed worthy of 
erecting or pulling down, to assume a despotic power, in short, which has 
nothing for its parallel but the instructions given to those who, in 1793, 
flooded the cities of France with blood, and <moked up her rivers with the 
dead. And this most precious document was “ consecrated” by M. Ledru 
RoUm, as a testimony to “ the glories of the Frrach Revolution 1” 

2 L 2 
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Heated m were men’s minds and adhesive as all classes had proved to the 
republican form of, fovemment> there was something too violent in the 
circular for all but the clubs, on whose shoulders it was eviden^ the wish 
of M. Ledru Rollin to be l^me aloft to the dictatorship. The press, 
hitherto laudatory or accpiiescent, once more raised its voice the elasae 
hourgeoiset whom the circular was intended chiefly to intimidate, were 
rous^, and availing themselves of a decree affecting the internal construc¬ 
tion of the National Guard, made an open demonstration; and the 
members of the Provisional Government not only repudiated the senti¬ 
ments of the Minbter of the Interior, (and, ad interim enacted a scene of 
violence amongst themselves which promises well for their permanent 
union), but neutralised their effect by counter decrees which have, for 
the present^ authority. 

How long this authority, resting on the moderns, will last affords mat¬ 
ter for serious conjecture. The pacific demonstration of the National 
Guards was instantly met by the simultaneous assemblage of 200,000 
workmen—a»rf others —around the H6tel de Ville on the morning of the 
17th of March, the significance of which left no one in doubt. Their 
presence obtained a decree postponing the elections for the National 
Guard until the 5th of April; and there is good reason for believing that 
the election for the National Convention will yet, through the same 
influence, be delayed, in order that time may be given for M. Ledru Rollin 
to organise his forces, and secure a majority of Communists in the re¬ 
presentation. A curious fact relative to this popular demonstration has 
since transpired. It has been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the whole 
affair was got up by the Provisional Government itself, and cost five 
hundred mousand francs! Each operative received two francs, and 
every officer five. Somehow, the principle of equality seems to have been 
lost sight of here. 

We have already observed that every thing since the Republic was pro¬ 
claimed was attempted for the people, or, to speak more “by the card,” for 
the working classes. On the 19th ult. M. Causidiere, the Prefect of Police, 
threw a sop to Cerberus in the shape of an intimation to foreign work¬ 
men,” that none such would be allowed to enter Frauce. M. Causidiere's 
decree was couched in such generous language that we cannot refrain 
from re-producing it texfually; the spirit of the document will, more¬ 
over, be better appreciated by preserving it entire. It i^s thus:— 

“ The Prefect of Police having been informed that a great number of foreign 
workmen are quitting other countries, with the view of repairing to Paris, 
hoping to procure employment at a fixed rate in the workshops opened by the 
Provisional Government, believes it so be his dutyto inform them that (hey 
cannot par Iterate in the labour and wages which the Frovitional Government hat 
astigned to Tiative worimen. He, therefore, informs them that if, notwithstand¬ 
ing this caution, they determine to come to that city, they will be liable to be 
turned out Jbrdbly from (he French territory by measures warranted under the 
circumstances. The Prefect will therefore make arrangements for exj>elfyig from 
France all who may be burdensome to the communes and cause inquietude to 
the people.” 

' There can be little doubt who this was directed against. As the Times 
has juandy observed 

** This is but the story of the outrages of Havre and Rouen upon the Eng¬ 
lish workmen, legalised and dignified by the authority of the Prefect of Police 
of the young French Republic. What a glimpse does not tliis afford us of the 
relation now subsisting between the government and the workitog population 
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of Paris,—the goTemment finding wages and labour for the workmen, and 
submitting to be the instruments of their blindest passions and most selfish 
prejudices.” 

However earnest the Provisional Government is in endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure labour for the working classes, it would appear as if the latter were 
not so ^ceedingly solicitous to obtain it, since it became necessaiy for M. 
Marie, the Minister of Public Works, to issue a decree on the 20th in 
which he sets forth, that notwithstanding the reduced scale of labour, the 
national workshops have been again abandoned. M. Marie adopted the 
most conciliating langpiage to induce the workmen to return to the 
‘‘ active and laborious life, which,'’ he said, ‘*was an honour to them, and 
the hope of the country.” But the workmen had discovered a plea¬ 
santer amusement than squaring blocks or sawing timber ; they would 
rather rule the state than toil imder the porter's knot or the bricklayer s 
hod. 

In our hasty enumeration of the blessings conferred on society by the 
Provisional Government, we omitted to notice the decree for the release 
of all persons confined for debt; it has, for the benefit of the really indus¬ 
trious, been backed up by another, empowering the tribunals of commerce 
to suspend actions against debtors for three months, provided the debtor 
wishes it /” We sh^ould very much like to see the debtor who did not 
wish to avail himself of this kind permission, even a sight of his portrait 
w’ould be a treat. 3Teantime, the commissaries despatched into the 
proi inces by M. Ledru Rollin, ha\ e been “ doing their spiriting” effectually, 
if not “ gently.” The gentleman sent to the departments of the Loiret, 
Loire et Cher, and Eure et Loire, has signalised his proceedings by some 
extraordinary measures. 'I he scene of his exploits was Blois, where, in 
one day, he issued three most notable decrees. By the fiist he established 
a national discount bank at Blois, of which the capital was afterwards to 
be settled. By the second he empowered the bankers of Blois not to pay 
the deposits which proprietors or capitalists might have intrusted to them 
before the 15th of March; but he (kindly) gave the depositors the right, 
if they chose to avail themselves of it, to require the payment of their 
deposits, on condition that they would immediately transfer the whole 
amount so restored to them to the National Discount Bank ! The third 
decree suspended all prosecutions for the payment of debts till the 15 th 
of May, and enjoined all huissiers and avoues to refuse their aid to those 
who might wish to enforce the rights which the laws once allowed to 
creditors. Regenerated France has assuredly become a country after 
Jeremy Diddler’s own he^t 1 » ^ 

Some of the commissaries have varied the application of the unlimited 
powers” granted to them by the Minister of the Interior. At Lyons, for 
instance, M. Emmanuel Arago, has received an order from his conscience to 
double the forty-five centimes on the franc to which the four direct contribu- 
tions had been raised by the Minister of Finance, He has even gone further, 
and decreed that no one shall leave the town tarrying with him more 
than five hundred francs in cash, without satisfying the authorities as to 
its intended use. At Bordeaux, a M. Latrade, invested, as Commissary- 
general, with extraordinary powers, has been rejected by the people and 
obliged to evacuate the city—a symptom of re-action whirii is not without 
significance. 

The acts above specified are agreeable specimens of the precious kind 
of liberty which Frenchmen are destined to enjoy under the new regime. 
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They mav, if they please, plant a withered stamp in the Champ de 
Mars, the cfergy may bless it, and M. Ledru Rollin may hail it as “a 
glorious symbol of deliverance and liberty”—but the bitterness of its finit 
will nauseate all who taste it. 

But, amongst the leading organs of pubKc opinion, conducted by the 
master-spirits of the time, have none been found courageous enwgh to 
denounce a system which, within the space of “ one little month,” has 
given the lie to the broadest and most emphatic declarations of the chiefs 
of the revolutionary government? 

Yes, the press has spoken, and by the voice of its noblest expositor, by 
that of the man who, if France can yet be redeemed from anarchy, appears 
destined to perform that glorious part! It is M. Fmile de Girardin, who, 
in the midst of the storm that lias whirled ei cry thing along in its furious 
vortex, has made himself heard. His testimony is beyond suspicion, for 
no man’s political principles have been more openly avurved. It was with 
no feigned sincerity that he aeccepted the new order of things, and offered 
his services to the Provisional Government, to strengthen it in every act 
that really tended to the public good. 

But witliin how short a space have the hopes and expectations of all 
who think with M. de Girardin been disappointed! Let us only look at 
one of the very earliest of the hundred and one decrees that have been 
issued, in which it was set forth that no system of taxation could be 
decided upon by the Provisional Government, who used these words i 
“ That it is the part of the delegates of the nation to judge supremely in 
this matter, and that anp other conduct on its part would imply the 
rashest vsurpalion. The suspension of the most important services 
■would be risked by it, and it would be almost impossible to think of 
facing events of which France and Fjurope may be the witness. All 
taxeSy without exception, will continue to be levied as heretofore^ 

A fortnight afterwards came the decree calling upon the people imme¬ 
diately to make rontribution to the state amounting to forty-five 
hundredths on the total amount of the year’s direct taxes! 

That the Provisional Government wanted money there can be little 
doubt, when we find that its expenditure during its month of power has 
been, according to Ln Rresse, four millions of francs a day ! And the 
greater part of this enormous sum has been devoted* to the purpose of 
establishing a system which is to prevail by violence alone. Well might 
M. Emile de Girardin denounce it, in language as truthful as it is 
eloquent! 

In a forcible contrast which ho tas drawn between the two principles 
which he names “ La Hictature” and “ L’Arbitfhire,” he says:— 

“ In the name of that Fraternity, too long misunderstood, let the fiew 
Power accomplish the social revolution now begun, and our zealous hands will 
add a stone, however small, to the edifice of the future, to the monument of 
the people; we shall never protest against it. But if Oppression and Ex¬ 
ception are wrought in the name of Liberty and Equality, protest we will. It 
is more than our right to do so.—it is our duty. The revolution was accom¬ 
plished in the name of a contested right,—the ri^ht of meeting. Throne and 
Charter have been broken down and destroyed; kings and Ministers have been 
carried away. Abuses have remained! Hut they have changed their name. 
Yesterday they were called Corruption ! To-day ttiey are called Intimidation I 
Yesterday they were called Prefect f To-day they are called Commissaiy! 
Yesterday they draped themselves in the mantle of Royalty! To-day they 
envelop themselves in the mantle of tlie Republic i Abuses among us are^ 
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then, like the hydra, from which we cannot strike off one head without 
another, more deformed, immediately arising. It is, then, impossible for us to 
protest against an excess without exceeding it; to avenge otherwise than by 
illegality, violated legality ? No! no! Resistance will stop the abuse, if the 
cry which we utter be repeated from all parts—if it be repeated with such 
unanimity that all the members of the Provbioaal Government cannot close 
the ear against it.” 

Again, he says! 

“ Those parties who believe that we are to be intimidated by menaces, are' 
mistaken. They may destroy our printing presses, and thus deprive 500 per¬ 
sons employed at them of their daily bread; but we shall always find a sheet of 
paper on which to publish our ideas, and readers to peruse what we have 
written. They may put us to death by two modes—either by the hand of a 
coward, or by the blows of a multitude which has been led astray. But if the 
Republic and liberty must dishonour themselves by an act of murder, the sole 
honour we desire is to be their first victim. Glorious will be the first martyr 
who will sacrifice himself in order to give the example of resistance to terrorists! 
All Paris, except cowards and malefactors, should assist at his funeral ; and 
France should wear mourning for him. They may, therefore, kill us without 
our attempting to defend ourselves, but violence shall never force us to be 
silent, or to fly.” 

The man who has the boldness to speak thus, is the man best qualified 
to grapple with the dangers that surround the Republic. Like another 
Cassandra calling upon Priam, we are tempted to exclaim- 

Lay hold upon him, Paris ! hold him fast, 

He is thy crutch ; now, if thou lose thy stay. 

Thou on him leaning, and all France on thee. 

Fall all together! 

Postscript, March 27.—At this, the latest hour at which the exigen¬ 
cies of going to press permit us to record our opinions, we have but a 
few words to add. The intelligence received by to-day’s post falsifies in 
nothing the view we have taken of the acts of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. Their consequences, in a financial point of view, are tending 
inevitably to national bankruptcy,—in a political one, to a reign of 
communism—synonymous witn terror! The banks of Lyons, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Lille, Marseilles, Havre, Toulouse, and Orleans, com¬ 
pelled to follow the example of the Bank of Fj^ance, have suspended cash 
payments. Public credit is utterly annihilated, the manufactories are 
everywhere closed, commerce is at a stand, and the resources of the go¬ 
vernment are diminished, according to the last bank returns, published 
on the 22nd, to less than twenty millions of francs,—a sum considerably 
less than the expenditure of the preyious week ! On the other hand, the 
Provisional Govemmeiit, so far from repudiating the doctrines laid down 
in the circular of M. Lcdni Rollin, have resolved to accept them. Re¬ 
plying obliquely to an address issued by M. Thiers to the electors of tho 
Bouches du Rhone, the National says 
“ Wte must have new men, and as such we recommend particularly to the 

electors the operatives and the labourers . Th^ educatian of the college is not 

favourable, nor that of the workshop unfavourable for the eminent function of a 

d^yty of the Naiionat Assembly .With honesty and intelligence, every 

citizen is equal to bis work without reference to his former position and circum-. 
stsmees.'* 

Wliat, let tis ask, are the prospects of a nation whose highest deube> 
rative assembly is to be composed of men not only uneducated, but 
recommended for election precisely because they are uneducated, men 
who are sent to avenge themselves for past neglect by legislation f 
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MR. BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS.’ 

After the opening of the porta of China, the new tield presented to 
commerce and civilisation in the opening of the Eastern Archipelago 
offers the best possible answer to politicians who, like Mr. Cobden, aver 
that the trade of this country is no way indebted to its navy. The 
operations of her majesty’s ship Iris in that great archipelago have done 
much towards making us better acquainted with the populous independent 
kingdoms of a fine island hitherto almost unknown—Celebes—^where 
the rights of free citizens are acknowledged ; indeed, the only Moham¬ 
medan state known where the people have emancipated themselves from 
the fetters of despotism, and whose princes are most desirous of forming 
commercial relations with the English nation. But still the importance 
of the operations in Celebes, to which we may some day be led to devote 
n few pages, yield precedence, in point of importance, to the occupation 
of a lonely coal island, and the appointment by the natives to a local 
government, of a now well-known and patriotic Englishman—the Rajah 
Brooke—a mere speck on the confines of the great island of Borneo; yet 
who shall predict what may hereafter result from the gradual extension 
of the civilising infiuenco now first planted on that little spot of earth? 

In giving the journals of Mr. Brooke to the public, Captain Mundy 
goes back to the earliest movements of the Rajah in that country ; his 
voyage out in the Royalist ; his first interviews with Muda Hassim, and 
his gradual rise to power ; events with which the readers of the New 
Monthly Magazine have been already familiarised by an analysis previ¬ 
ously given of the first journals of Mr. Brooke, of the expedition of her 
majesty’s ship Dtcfo, and of the operations of the /m, and of the other 
ships of Sir Thomas Cochrane’s squadron upon the same coasts. 

It will be remembered that the Iris was not employed in Borneo till 
after that fatal insurrection at the capital, Brune, which had entailed the 
death of almost all of Mr. Brooke’s more powerful friends, and at a period 
subsequent to the operations of the Dido. When Capt. Mundy first visited 
Sarawak in 1846, the towmalr^ady contained a population of 12,000 in¬ 
habitants, whilst before the supreme authority had been vested in Mr. 
Brooke, it only contained a few mud huts with about 1500 persons, and 
these either relatives or armed retainers of the native princes! This was 
at the time that the squadron under Admiral Sir T. Cochrane was pre¬ 
paring to attack Brune, the capital^ and to revenge the massacre of 
thirteen of the Sultan’s relatives and as many chiefs, who fell vic¬ 
tims to their friendship to the English, and their honourable adher¬ 
ence to the treaties of commerce and friendly communication previously 
enacted. 

On the way the river Rejang was steamed up in the Phlegethon, 
passing the first day Siriki,* the residence of the piratical chief Rating 
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Abdulramao, whose residence, like most Dyak mansions of great dimen* 
sions, was erected on piles about twenty feet from the ground, and these 
again stuck into a high mound. It is obvious that such a method of con 
struction must be adopted to meet inundations, or to obviate the attack* 
of insects or wild animals. The next day the steamer reached 
KanCwit, a remarkable town, built on piles, and situated 120 miles up 
the river. 

Shortly after noon our pilots pointed out the neck of land round which, in 
a small bay, was situated the village of Kanowit: and above the trees we 
caught sight of numerous flags, and the matted roofs of houses. The admiral 
now ordered the steamer to be kept as close as possible to the overhanging 
palms; and with onr paddle-box just grazing their feathery branches, we shot 
rapidly round the point, and the surprise was complete; so complete, Indeed, 
that groups of matrons and maidens who, surrounded by numerous children, 
were disporting their sable forms in the silvery stream, and enjoying, under the 
shade of the lofty palms, its refreshing waters, had scarcely time to screen 
themselves from the gaze of the bold intruders on their sylvan retreat. 

It would be difHciut to describe the horror and consternation of these wild 
Oyak ladies as the anchor of the Phlcgethon dropped from her bows into the 
centre of the little bay selected for their bathing-ground. The first impression 
seemed to have stupified both old and young, as they remained motionless with 
terror and astonishment. When conscious, however, of the terrible apparition 
before them, they set up a loud and simultaneous shriek, and, fleeing rapidly 
from the water, dragged children of all ages and sizes after them, and rushed 
up their lofty ladders for refuge: then we heard the tom-tom beat to arms, 
and in every direction the warriors were observed putting on tlieir wooden and 
woollen armour, and seeking their spears and sumpitans. 

In ten minutes all seemed ready for the light, though evidently more 
anxious to find the extraordinary stranger inclined for peace. Meanwhile, 
the steamer swinging gradually to the young flood, and so drawing her stern 
within a few yards of the landing-place, brought into view the whole of the 
under part of the floor of this immense building erected at the brink of the 
very stream ; for the piles on which it was supported were f<rly feet in height, 
and although at this short distance, had the savages chosen to attack us, a few 
of the spears and poisoned arrows might have reached our decks, it was evident 
that their own nest thus raised in the air, though containing 300 desperate 
men, was entirely at our mercy. 

Our guides or pilots had hailed them from the moment of our arrival, coun¬ 
selling them to desist from any aggressive aCC, telling them that the strangers 
were white men from the west, were friendly, and that the Great Sea Lord 
wished to receive a visit from the chief of the tribe, who might trust himself 
on board in safety; but the fears of the people.were too strong, and the chief 
not venturing to come forward, the admiral directed a white flag to be hoisted. 
After some little stir it was discovered that no flag of this colour was in the 
Indian code, and os no white bufiting could be found on board, I had recourse 
to one of my linen sheets, which was quickly thriced up at the fore, and its 
effect seemed instantaneous. 

In a moment from the large verandah, and from every window, strips of 
white cloth were hung out, and amidst loud shouts of joy, the men rushed 
down the ladders, some bringing the flags with them, and others launching their 
canoes, pulled direct to the steamer without apprehension. 

The fame of Mr. Brooke had reached this remote spot, and the atrocities 
committed at Brun^, by the sultan, were also known j proving- that a 
communication exists throughout the greater part of Borneo ProTCr. 
The capture of the metropolis was a short affair. It was accomplisned 
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by the Phlegethon and Spiteful^ with the Boyalist and the boats of the 
squadron in tow. 

At halApast nine, A.M., the signal was made to proceed, and away we went, 
telegraphing the soundings. At ten we suddenly lessened the water to nine 
feet; the Spitejul, two cables' length astern, drawing fourteen feet six inches; 
however, she shot out clear of the danger, and I sent my gig down to keep sound¬ 
ing close under the large steamer’s bow. At half-past ten, at a short tnming 
of the river, which was here about half a mile wide, we got sight of four batte¬ 
ries, two of which were directly a-head, in a raking position, erected with much 
judgment, on a rising ground, where the course of the river suddenly changed 
at a right angle. The other two batteries were flanking ones on either bank, 
but did not appear manned. 

As we neared those a-head, the colours were hoisted (a chequered yellow 
and white flag), and the artillerymen, dressed in red, were observed standing, 
with lighted matches, ready for action. The river at this point was staked 
across, and we were anxiously sounding our way through the p:!*^, when the 
enemy’s fire opened at a distance of a thousand yards. 'The stiot, round 
and grape, passed between onr masts, over the vessel, and even beyond the 
Spiteful, but did not strike us. We immediately returned the compliment, with 
rockets and the pivot guns of the ship,. the Javanese crew under that able 
officer, Mr. Iloss, behaving admirably. After a quarter ofan hour’s cannonade, 
I shoved off in the gun-boats, ordering Lieutenant Patey to pull for the shore 
and storm the batteries. This was scon accomplished, for so true had been 
our fire from the steamer and gun-boats, that what little courage or resolution 
the enemy might originally have possessed soon evaporated, and the gallant 
crews had no further difficulty in forcing their way through the embrasures than 
was presented by the naturally strong position of the batteries. They were 
erected on a precipice, about eighty or a hundred feet in height from the brink 
of the river, and the pathway leading up to them may be said to have been 
nearly perpendicular. The nag was captured, and a skirmish took place be¬ 
tween the leading party of our force and the rearguard of the artillerymen as 
they escaped into the jungle, which, at a few hundred yards’ distance skirted 
the land-side of tlie forts. 'The ordnance, three of which were brass, of great 
beauty, eighteen-pounders, with all the magazines and ammunition, were cap¬ 
tured, without loss on our side. The guns, excepting those of brass, were 
spiked, and the magazines and ammunition destroyed ; after which, I was di¬ 
rected by the admiral to return to the Phlegethon, which I did fortliwith, and 
after passing two other batteries, the steamers, with the Royalist and gun-boats 
in tow, anchored half a mile bcl^w the city, and all hands went to dinner. 

At half-past one the expedition whs again in motion, an ebb tide of three 
knots rendering oiir advance very slow. As the Phlegethon opened out round 
the point, the city battery, and the hill forts (the three together mounting 
eighteen guns), commenced firing. The first thirty-two-pound shot passed 
through the paddle-box, breaking part of the wheel, and, entering the galley 
amidship, killing the cook. This was followadg)>y showers of grape and canister 
so well directed, that in the space of five minutes another man was killed and 
several wounded ; our return fire subsequently upset the enemy’s aim, and we 
pushed on without further loss. We again shoved off in the sun-boats to at¬ 
tack the batteries at close quarters, but the Fhlegethon's fire had been a settler, 
and before we could reach the shore the artilleiymen fled in every direction. 

The view of Brun^, with the steajners sailing up through .the heart of 
the city to attack the upper batteries, and the little plan also given in 
Captaiu Mundy's work, impart great interest to this gallant action. 
Thirty-nine pieces of cannon, mostly of large calibre, fell into the hands 
of tile conquerors. Nineteen of these were of brass, of Spanish manu¬ 
facture and elaborately ornamented; the longest measured fourteen feet 
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BIX inches, was cast in the time of Charles III. of Spain, and Captain 
Mundy says was certainly the most beautiful specimen of workmanship 
he had ever beheld. The sultan, his boasted urmy, and all the inhabit¬ 
ants had fled, not a native was to be found in the capital, and as the fiiU 
moon rose over the desolate buildings, she showed the white tents of the 
marines encamped on the heights in strong relb-f against the dark jungle 
beyond, and at the same" time threw her rays over a city which, having^ 
flourished 500 yeai’s under Mohammedan rule, now fell before the arma 
of a Christian power. 

The expedition into the interior in pursuit of the sultan, was full of 
danger, novelty, and interest. We have already given some account of 
it. The results were of the most pacific and promising character. On 
the departure of the admiral, the command of the Borneo squadron 
devolved on Captain Mundy as senior officer, and active hostilities were 
carried on against the pirates who infest the coasts. After the destruc¬ 
tion of the lllanun town of Pandassan, another village of pirates, who 
would give no promise of amendment, was destroyed, and this was fol¬ 
lowed up by the capture of the notorious Hajji Saman’s position. Ifc 
was not, however, till after a second excursion to Brun^, and a second 
hostile visit to the coast, that the incorrigible Illanuns were finally driven 
from the north-west coast of Borneo. 

Having upon a third visit to Brun6, and after prolonged and warm 
discussions Avith the sultan, obtained his signature to the treaty for the 
cession of Labuan, Captain Mundy sailed to that island to take formal 
possession, and go through the usual ceremonies observed on such occa¬ 
sions. The deaths of Captain Gordon and of Mr. Airey, which took 
place during the stay of the Iris at this important station, do not speak 
so favourably of its climate as we might wish. Admiral Inglefiefd, who 
has visited the island since Mr. Brooke’s return to England, appears also 
to be of opinion that the first step ought to be the clea>'ing and draining 
of the marshes. Nor do the pirates appear to have finally disappeared 
from the coast with the dispersion of the Illanuns. The Nemesis, sta¬ 
tioned at Labuan since its cession, has been attacked by a fleet of so- 
called Balanini pirates, who were only repulsed after a very severe 
engagement, in which it would appes^ that there was a wondrous expen¬ 
diture of ammunition without producing the effect which might nave 
been anticipated, or that ought to have been calculated upon. In other 
respects, every new report asserts the immense importance of this new sta¬ 
tion in the Eastern seas. Its position is most advantageous; it possesses fine 
timber, a rich virgin soil, good water, and abundant coal.’ Two hun¬ 
dred men were at the time of the latest intelligence emploj^ed in working 
a seam of this latter valuable mineral, Avhich already supplies the steamers 
on the station. At the same time, at Sarawak, preparawons were already 
in progress for the erection of the native school-house, and for the re¬ 
ception of those zealous ministers of religitm and of education, whom a 
philanthropic nation has sent out to the benighted Dyaks. May Heaven 
speed their labour of love! 
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THE OPERA. 

Attila, King of the Huns, overran nearly the whole of Europe ; he 
knocked down cities, and he caused a ploughshare to pass over their foun¬ 
dations, and the “ Nibelungen-lied” still exists as an echo of his achieve¬ 
ments. What fortification could keep out Attila ? 

Wo think we could have contrived a defence. We would have planted, 
at dievrs fitting points, like so many Martello towers, a number of little 
Opera-houses, each occupied by a London garrison, and then we are sure 
that the cart of Attila would have inspired no more terror than the cart 
of Manon Lescaut. No, good Attila, nations (tremble before thee, but 
not Opera audiences—storks flew away from besieged towns to manifest 
the distress of your enemies—here the public will fly from you instead— 
not in terror, Hunnic pionarch, not in terror, but for the very tangible 
and prosaic reason that it does not love you. 

N.B.—A theatrical public is like a Parthian—it fights by retreating. 

Many years ago—goodness knows how many—we used to amuse our¬ 
selves by turning over an edition of Lavater, in three or four volumes, quarto; 
and we dwelt, influenced by a fascinating horror, on the physiognomy of 
Attila. It was an evil satyr-like sort of face, scarcely human, and a 
pair of horns, which good old Lavater himself called ridiculous, stuck 
out from the forehead. We hated Attila from that time. We had no 
very clear notion of his enormities ; but he was voted execrable at once. 

And yet are we sure that you were so very bad, old Attila ? Was there 
not a destiny which wrote its law in your heart, and which you could 
not resist, and which smothered some kindly feelings within your nature ? 
The whole civilised world was plunged deep into corruption, and you 
bore the awful name of the “ Scourge of God,” and felt that it was your 
missiotP to whip it into despair, if not into annihilation. 

Do not, oh little man, that likest thy comfortable fireside, and the 
beverage which thou drinkest after dinner, whether it be noble Bor¬ 
deaux or plebeian grog—thou that thinkest the summit of all excellence 
is attained, when the smoke of thy cigar forms curves that roll on in de¬ 
fiance of the minutest analysis of the profoundest geometer—do not, little 
man, sit in judgment on characters like that of Attila, estimating, accord¬ 
ing to Cocker, ^e number of live^ that he sacrificed, and blessing the benig¬ 
nant fates that no more lives have been lost by thy hand than those of the 
few, very few, perch and dace, which by accident stumbled on thy hook at the 
Hornsey Sluice-house, when with considerable difBculty thou hadst obtained 
thy small holiday. Then, little man, on that occasion, the large green can, 
tinted with green, was a fearful irony on tbe smallness of its contents. 

There are certain men, into whom the world-spirit rushes with tumul¬ 
tuous force, so that their own individuality is as nought before its impulse. 
They must go on—on—on, and when they look within them to consult 
their most internal self, they find no self is there, other than the self of 
the universe. Yea, the immutable laws, which govern the fortunes of 
men, are written in little on thw souls of these chosen ones, inexplicable 
to others, inexplicable to themselves. Their mission comes to them not 
as a revelation, but as a hidden impetus, and they must dash along their 
course like GOtho, when Kronos was his postillion. 

The conquests of Attila, where are they ? We may as well ask for 
the possession of whirlwinds. His mission was to destroy, and he fulfilled 
it,—he married a young wife, and that destroyed Aim, Probably Attila 
was the original of Sir Peter Teazle. 
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The Opera. 

If you walk into a sort of ba 25 aar in the' Strand, called the “ Magic 
Cave,” you will see certain revolving boxes, called “ wheels of fortune,” 
the ministering priestesses of which are young damsels with veiy bright 
eyes, and rinrfets curling excessively. If you are a man of a <msperate 
speculative character you will venture sixpence on a wheel of fortune,” 
and you will probably win a tooth-brush, or a little china extinguisher, in 
the shape of a nun or some other feminine. Should you, good reader, win 
the latter, think of Attila, and of the way in which he was extinguished. 

Now, Giuseppi Verdi, we have always treated you with kindness— 
you can’t deny it—we have seen you run down pretty lustily, but we- 
nave not joinM in the cry—we have given you credit for a certain 
amount of dramatic feeling, and for a power in dealing with stage- 
masses. Some of those choruses in “ Nino” are very efiective things. 
Your contra-puntal knowledge is not great, good Joseph, and you rush 
to unison as much for safety as for effect, but still you are very well for 
want of a better. Don’t be gammoned into the belief that you have 
founded a new school, for you have done nothing of the kind. Your 
illustrious namesake, Joseph Miller, was patriarch of all the jokes in the- 
world, but not every Joseph can be a patriarch. 

How excellent is Coletti in this same “ Nino.” What vigorous decla¬ 
mation, and yet how nicely is all kept within due bounds. Coletti is a firm,, 
forcible, passionate singer ; he can boil up with rage, like the water that 
cooked the limbs of Pelops, he can allow himself to be bent down by despair, 
like an CEdipus under the weight of undesigned crimes, and yet he never 
loses himself; we have the sound, steady, self-possessed artist throughout. 

“Attila” will not do, though Mr. Lumley—the most princely of 
managers—has done every thing for “ Attila.” 

By-the-bye, the extensive and transient conquests of Attila bripg to- 
mind the equally extensive and equally transient conquests of the Mon¬ 
gols. That refined people had a plan of exterminating prisoners which 
was at once horrible and convivial. First tho Mongols placed the pri¬ 
soners on the ground with their faces dow-nwards, next they placed a 
broad platform on the prisoners, and lastly, they placed themselves on the 
platform and held a sumptuous banquet. Need we describe what the poor 
prisoners felt on the occasion, how hard an extra squeeze fell to their sharer 
when the health of Zingis-Khan wa& pift>posed, and enthusiastic feet 
stamped with ultra force upon the platform. Horrible, most horrible! 

But now suppose some benign genius had stepped from tho clouds, and 
told the prisoners that he would grant them any moderate request, what 
favour would they have desired ? 

If they had been reasonable, and not particular about their chronolpgy, 
they w'ould have asked this: 

“Let not these rude Mongols,—these savages,—whom, when infants, 
their mothers have trained to dash out the brains of other infants,—let not 
these savages trample us to death with their clumsy feet, but there is one 
Mademoiselle Rosati, let her dance upon thejilatform instead; the light foot 
will do us no injuiy, or if it does, we shall suffer willingly, when we know 
that our agonies beneath are productive of so much beauty and grace above.” 

We were among your earliest admirers, Caroline Rosati, and we predicted 
well of you, when some heads were shalcing with doubt. Therefore, do we 
exult—not unselfishly-—at your increasing triumphs. That admirable finish 
of execution,—that intelligence which peeps out so furtively from those 
little dark eyes,—are thw not certain prognostics of success r If ever the 
ladder that leads to the Temple of Fame was ascended by Terpsichorean 
feet, immortality will be yours, my,—we mean our Caroline Rosati. 
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THE THEATRES IN PARIS SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 

BY CHAB.LBS HEBVEY, ESQ. 

*Un Jeune Homme Pressfi” — Mademoiselle Scriwaneck — “ Don Giovanni,” 

Madame Castellan Coletti—Yarictes, Mademoiselle Page—“Le Marquis de 

Lauzon,” Dejazet—“LesFilles de la Liberte,” Mademoiselle Desiree. 

The revolution has been a sad blow to the theatres in this once lovely 
metropolis, people in general having no longer either the wish or the 
means to frequent them. They are of course far better attended than 
English playhouses would be under similar circumstances, the spectacle 
being considered, by the majority of Frenchmen, as almost a necessary of 
life, and never having been wholly deserted even in the worst days of the 
cholera (when a brazier of lighted charcoal was placed in the centre of the 
pit to keep off infection), or of the Reign of Terror; but, nevertheless, the 
receipts of the most flourishing and popular houses have been reduced to a 
very low ebb. Many respectable people dislike fonning part of a public by 
whom the “ Marseillaise,” and the “ Chant du Depart” are regularly called 
for night after night, and by whom, also, every clap* trap allusion to tho 
actual state of things is applauded to the echo. Not ten days ago the 
treasurer of the Theatre Franyais (or Theatre de la Republique, as it is 
now called), counting over his receipts on the rising of the curtain, dis¬ 
covered that they amounted to twelve francs, the remainder of the 
audience being composed of National Guards and the pupils of the dif¬ 
ferent icoles admitted gratis^ and politely thanked for their company into 
the bargain. 

Rachel, however, has succeeded as yet in drawing good houses, not 
80 much on account of her acting as of her singing, or rather declaiming 
the “ Marseillaise,” a /oa*' de force on her part, which has excited uni¬ 
versal enthusiasm. Luckily for Corneille, Moli^re, and Racine, they can 
afford to bide their time; at present nothing goes down but Rouget de 
risle. 

The opera has changed bot|;i its name and its habitues; it is no longer 
Academic Royale de Musique, bul Theatre de la Nation, and the avanU 
scene, once tenanted by royalty, is now constantly occupied by pupils of the 
Ecole Polytechuique and St. Cyr. On the re-opening this theatre, Ade¬ 
line Plunkett danced the Tarantella in La Muette,” wearing a broad 
tricolour sash, with a bow on one side, almost as large as her pretty self. 

Whenever Carlotta dances in “Griseldi” the audience is toIer.'.bly 
numerous, but when the “ Favorite,” or any other opera is given, even 
though it be backed by patriotic airs, sung by Alizard and Bai'roilhet, the 
result is a “beggarly account of empty boxes.” By the way, it b 
rumoured (I hope incorrectly) that the subvention hitherto accorded by 
government to the principal theatres may possibly be withdrawn; in that 
case the managers, Messrs. Duponchel and Roqueplan en t^te, will liave 
no alternative but to shut up shop or be ruined. 

Even the Palais Royal (1 cannot make up my mind to call it The&tre 
de la Montensier) is comparatively ill-attended, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
duction of two new pieces, and the revival of a third. One of these 
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novelties is rich in the extreme, and made my sides adhe with laughter 
during the for^ or fifty minutes which elapse Mtween the rise and fall of 
the curtain. Fancy Ravel knocking up Sainville at two o’clock in the 
morning, for the express purpose of asking the hand of his daughter in 
marria^, the said daughter being already promised to Alcide Q^ousez, 
asleep m tlie next room. Fancy Sainville's stare of horror at being woke 
out of his first nap by an utter stranger, and at hearing Ravel (whose only 
description of himself is, that he is «»jetme homme presscy and that he 
comes from Bordeaux) affirm that he has hired and furnished the apart¬ 
ment immediately above that of Ids intended father-in-law, and has more¬ 
over ordered the trousseau. Fancy Alcide Tousez coming on, rubbing 
his sleepy eyes, his voice ten times more enrou6e than usual, and his 
slightly, unsymmetrical figure encased in a nondescript costume de car- 
naval', fancy his despair on hearing from Sainville (who, being a glovo- 
maker, has been propitiated by Ravel's ordering of him 40,(XK) pair at one 
franc a piece) that he can hope no longer to be his son-in-law ! Fancy 
Ravel’s discovering after all, by a peep tlirough the key-hole that the 
incognita he is in love with is not Salnville’s dkiighter, but his niece, it 
being thereby evident that four people may be made happy instead of two ; 
then season this slight but amusing plot with jokes and calembourgs of 
every description, and enliven it by the excellent acting of the above- 
named glorious trio, and (if your imagination, my worthy readers, is as 
vivid as X take it to be) you will have a faint idea of Un Jeune Homme 
Presse.” 

One of the best actresses of this theatre, Mademoiselle Scriwaneck, has, 
since the revolution, taken French leave of her manager and started for 
England. For this escapade she will probably have to pay a fine of 
50,000 francs, that is, supposing the engagement mutually agreed on by 
her and M. IXormeuil to be still binding. What has been the cause of 
this flight I know not; possibly the fair artiste may liave imagined one 
of the natural consequences of a revolution to be the election of a “ Debase 
de la Raison,” and may not have wished, doubtless out of consideration 
for those less pretty tlian herself, to be a candidate. If this be the case, 
Mademoiselle Scriwaneck is more of a coquette than I thought her. 

I went the other evening to hear “ Don Giovanni,” at the Salle Ven- 
tadour, and was much pleased with Maditme Castellan’s Zerlina. The 
fair cantatrice not only sang but Ipok^ remarkably well, having selected 
a very pretty and elegant costume ; she only wants a little more confi¬ 
dence as an actress to become a general favourite. As for Coletti, he is, 
if possible, colder and more disgracieux than ever. This singer is excel¬ 
lent in many characters, but really, for his own sake, he ought to eschew 
such parts as Don Giovanni, for which he is any thing but physically 
qualified. The representative of the amorous Don should at all events 
look like a gentleman, and not like one of those ungainly masqueraders 
who swell out the cortege of the Boeuf Gras. Fornasari, though almost 
every note he sang was out of tune, contrived to throw a dash of spirit 
and gallantly into the part, whereas Ool(A;ti is an icicle, wliich all the 
passion of Donna Anna, all the jealous fire of Elvira, and all the 

coquetry of pretty Zerlina are unable to thaw. 

♦ # ^ 

Mademoiselle Page, who once rentured to compete with Madame 
Dochc for the palm of beauty at the Vaudeville, and whose sigpial defeat 
was followed by her departure for St. Petersburg, has lately returned 
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from Russia, and joined the troupe of the Varikth, The climate of the 
north has not been favourable to her, nor has she, during her absence 
from Paris, made any great mogress as an actress ; moreover, the agree¬ 
able voice she once possessed, has dwindled into a mere chirp, necessi¬ 
tating 4he substitution, in the characters allotted her, of spoken dialogue 
for couplets. By those who now see Mademoiselle Page for the first 
time, she will naturally be thought a handsome woman ; but my own 
recollections of her past attractions are still too vivid to admit of my 
confounding the Mademoiselle Page of 1848 with her of 1843, one of 
whose nuraerotts adorers commenced a passionate address to her with 
these words, Soyez la plus belle pa^e de ma vie I” 

I ought to add that in the new piece just produced for BouflRS, “ Le 
Pouvoir d’une Femme,’* Mademoiselle Page is seen to far greater advan¬ 
tage than in the proverhe selected for her debut. 

The vaudeville of “ Le Marquis de Lauzun,’’ played nightly bjr 
Dejazet at the Vaiiet^s, is simply a dramatic version of Eugene Sue a 
novel “ Le Vicomte de Lfitori^re,” which title it would doubtless have 
borne, had not the same actress’s repertoire already included a piece 
similarly named. ** Lauzun” is in itself a very slight affair, in fact, a 
mere canevas, which Dejazet embroiders with wonderful skill and ver¬ 
satility. Now a grave scholar, passionately fond of Horace (by the way, 
it is Persius in the original); now an intrepid sportsman ; now a timid' 
youth, blushing at hearing himself speak ; and now a gay and brilliant 
marquis, un vrai muguet de la cour; she is, in every character assumed* 
by her, equally at home and equally charming. Then her voice, sO' 
exquisitely musical, so touchingly melodious in its parting appeal to the- 
audience; and her manner, so full of sprightly grace and vivacity ! Well' 
may the claqueurs complain that their office is a sinecure when she is on, 
the stag^, and that their hired enthusiasm is lost amid the plaudits of the- 
geuuine public. Long, long mayst thou enjoy those plaudits, excellent,, 
inimitable Virginie! 

A little one-act a-propos, called “ Les Filles de la Libert^,” has just 
been produced at the Gymnase. Its literary merits are of a very com¬ 
mon-place order ; but as its principal interpreters are Mademoiselles Hose 
and Anna Cheri, Desiree, Melcy, Eugenie Sauvage, and Marthe, the. 
public sit it out very complacintly. All these lames play with spirit, 
especially that merry little sorceress Desiree, who looks le gamin de- 
Paris to the life. Verily, she well deserves her name; so pretty and 
gentille a creature could never, even in a less gallant country than 
France, fail to be dksir^e! 

I don’t know whether my readers (if I have any) are confirmed anti¬ 
punsters, or whether they have a weakness for an occasional calembourg-. 
At any rate I must risk one to wind up this brief article, necessarily biief^ 
there being positively nothing to talk oi write about. 

** Pourquoi,*' said one of my neighbours in the stalls at the opera the 
other evening, during the performance of some intricate evolutions by a 
group of coryphies in ** Grisetdis,” introduced to give Carlotta time to 
take breath between the andante and allegro of her joas. “ Pourquoi 
une danseuse rCa-t-elU pas besoin du svuffl^ur ?” 

I ^ve it up. 

“ Pareeqtien dansant ette s'essot^ffU (se souffie) elle meme** 

P.S. Adeline Plunkett has just been re-engaged at the Opera. Tres 
hien ; Robert Macaire,” is in rehearsal for Frederick. Encore micui. 

Paris, March SO, 18^. 
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THE CHETHAM SOCIETY.* 

One of the distiDg^ishiiig features of the antiquariauism of our time is 
the multiplicity of societies which have risen up in the course of a few 
years for the publication of the literary monuments of former days. The 
grand example was set by the Camden Society, founded in London in 
the year 1838 ; and this was followed almost immediately by three 
or four other similar societies, such as the .Percy Society, the Shakspeare 
Society, &c., some of which were more restricted in their objects, and 
lasted but a- short time, while others not only rivalled, but even outshone 
their prototype. The success of metropolitan societies soon led to the 
formation of local societies, on the same plan, for the publication of works 
illustrative of the history or antiquities of particular counties, some of 
•which have also produced good fruits. Foremost of the latter stands 
the Chetham Society, formed by a small party of Manchester antiquaries 
in 1844, for the publication of historical and literary remains connected 
with the counties of Lancaster and Chester, and it nas now been carried 
on through four years with great zeal and judgment, the volume before 
us being the thirteenth of its publications. The society, we believe, 
originated with Dr. Holme ; Mr. James Crossley; Mr. James Heywood, 
now M.P.; Dr. Hibbert Ware, the learned author of the “ Philosophy 
of Apparitions,” and the historian of the Collegiate Church (now the 
cathedral) of Manchester; the Rev. Canon Parkinson, author of a de¬ 
lightful little local book, the “Old Church Clock,” as well as of a 
charming volume of poems, to say nothing of his theological writings ; 
the Rev. Thomas Corser, of Stand, a well-known collector of rare books; 
Dr. Fleming; Dr. Ormerod, the historian of Cheshire, and one or two 
other equally distinguished gentlemen of that neighbourhood. Dr. 
Holme was the first president, on whose recent decease the presidency 
was given to Mr. Crossley, whose extensive reading and acquirements 
•nell entitled him to the honour. 

It is not our intention to make a review of the thirteen volumes that 
have already issued from the Chetham Society’s press, which would far 
exceed the space we can conveniently deiiptwto the subject. We will only 
observe that they are mostly of great value as connected more or less with 
local history, and that many of them are highly interesting to the general 
reader. Indeed the connexion of some of them with the immediate 
locality is slight, and consists more in the local connexions of the writer, 
than in the local character of the work. This is the case with the book last 
published, to which our attention is at present confined—the first volume 
of the “ Diary and Correspondence of Dr. Worthington,” master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in the middle of the seventeenth century, carefully 
edited by Mr. Crossley, and illustrated by very copious and valuable notes. 

Dr. Worthington was a remarkable individual, who held a prominent 
position in one of our universities daring a vdry eventful period of English 
history. That university had been recently purged by a severe puritaniced 
visitation ; and the strict formalities of academical discipline which had 
prevailed in olden times, were modified, but rendered almost more intense 

• Remains, Historical and Literaiy, connected with the Palatine Counties of 
liSncaster and Chester, published by the Chetham Society; voL xiii.--“ Hie Diary 
and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington.” Edited by John Crossley, Esq, 
4to, 1847. 

April. —^voL. Lxsxtr. no. cccxxviii. 2 m 
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"by the new doctrines of the age. Worthington had been made master 
of Jesus under the Commonwemth ; and at the Restoration he was obliged 
to vacate in favour of the loyal Dr. Sterne, who had been ejected at the 
commencement of the civil wars, and with this period ends lus close con* 
nexion with the universi^ ; but he still remained a highly respected 
minister of the Church of England, and continued all his life closely con¬ 
nected with the learning and literature of his country. Worthington was 
in the habit, like many men of that and the preceding age, of noting down 
the principal occurrences in which he was concerned on the margin of his 
almanacs or *n other books, probably that they might serve as evidences 
or as helps to memory in a troubled age, when no man knew for what he 
might some day be called to account; and these, transcribed originally 
W the industrious collector, Baker, of St. John’s, form what is termed, 
Worthington’s Diary. They are extremely brief; and relate either to 
his own private affairs, or to his proceedings in the university, but they 
throw much light on university life and on church affairs at the period 
when their writer flourished. From them we learn that under the reign 
of the Puritans, students at college were exposed to the same temptations 
and were led astray in the same manner as in modem times. 

On the whole, the most valuable part of Dr. Worthington’s papers 
consists of his correspondence, which Mr. Crossley has, we think, very judi¬ 
ciously thrown into one consecutive series with the diary. These letters 
display the writer’s character and opinions far more than the meagre en¬ 
tries of the diary ; many of them relate to the affairs of the church, and 
to matters now of minor interest; but they contain, here and there, veiy 
curious notices of historical events, especially in the latter part, which will 
be included in the second volume, not yet published, the present volume 
ending with the year 1661. As perhaps the most remarkable example of 
such allusions, we cannot resist the temptation of giving from Baker’s 
MS. in the British Museum (MS. Harl., No. 7045, p. 153), Dr. Wor¬ 
thington’s graphic account of the confusion attendant on the great fire of 
Loudon, from a letter to Dr. Evans (one of his friends), dated September 
11, 1666, only a few days after the destruction of the city. He had then 
the cure of the church of St. Benet Fynk. After speaking of some of 
his private affairs. Dr. Worthington proceeds to say,— 

By reason of this late dreaJfuP fire, the church, the house, and the whole 
parish is consumed, and the people scattered (every one shifting for himself) 
so that 1 shall lose in what was due for the two years I preached there, and 
would have been due at Michaelmas, at least ninety pounds (as I have com¬ 
puted the particulars) which, though it make no great report and sound in the 
ears of the great and rich to abundance, yet it is as much to me as their 
thousands to some; nor could I have held out so long, had I not been helped 
by a little I have, which is little enough for a family of eight persons. By 
reason of the fire’s coming on so suddenly, and the great confusion at such a 
time, I lost several goods in the house. Some I forgot in this distraction, 
and some I had not time to remove, having none to help me, but one maid. 
My wife was not well, and others in the family were to be tended, not being 
wdl; so that I had not the hands and help which else 1 might have had. 
Some trunks that 1 removed had like to have been lost in the streets; they 
were thrown down and trampled in the dirt, and were given for lost, but at last 
very hardly recovered. The best of my trunks was left to the flames. It 
stood in a comer, and out of sight; and some things of far better value and 
price than we carried away, were also lost and consumed. Next to the danger 
of the fire was the confusion in the streets (in ours especially, being a great 
thoroughfare), so that, to me, it was a wonder that many were not crowded to 
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death, or trampled and crushed to pieces by carts and horses. Several lost 
their goods after they were carried out, losing the porters in the crowd. Some¬ 
times I have seen places in the street all strewed with feathers, which might be 
the destruction of beds. One burden which I sent, I thought had been lost, 
the porter not appearing of a long time : and one porter that carried away a 
chest for me, finding it heavy, left it in the streets in a corner, and we saw him 
no more, but happily got our chest again. Some porters would go awjyr after 
the first carriage, and tlien we were to seek new ones. It is impossible for any 
one tliat was an eye-witness to express, or the absent to imagine, tlie drcadful- 
ness of this conflagration, the confusion in the streets and at the gates (where 
people were forced to stay an incredible time to get through witU their burden), 
the consternation and amazement of men’s minds. Every one is now ready to 
say, that they might have preserved more of tlieir goods, or secured more houses 
from the fire; but at that time their reason and dexterity was half taken from 
them, that they ratiier gazed upon the flames, and went about their business in 
a burry, than acted rationally. I stayed as long as I could in the house and, 
night coming on, I was to go to Hackney. Many are quite undone, others 
almost. Bee* hath lost 6000/, ; some say 10,000/. Other booksellers 4000/. 
or 2000/. Dr. Bates has lost 200/. in books. Dr. Tuckney’s library in Scri- 
viners' Hall was'burnt; Sion College destroyed, and many of the books. 
Gresham College was preserved by the activity and bounty of some in it. And 
the fire was stopped in Broad Street: the Dutch minister’s housesand Dr. Bolton’s 
house being burnt, but the Dutch Church not burnt, and but a little of Dr. 
Bolton’s on the south end. Sir Nath. Barnardiston, in St. Martin Outwich 
parish, by the bounty of his purse engaged men to work hard, and stopped the 
fire there. And so it was stoppedat Aldersgate and elsewhere. Of ninety-seven 
parish churches, there are but twelve remaining. Of the rest, only the walls 
or some pieces of the steeples. If it were not for these, it could not be known 
were the streets were. Blackfriars Church (that had no steeple) is so buried 
in the heaps, that the old clerk, who hath been there forty years, could not dis¬ 
cern where the church had stood. The Exchange was gone in less than an 
hour. I walked over part of the ruined city, that I might be the more sensibly 
affected, as none can be but by seeing it, and I tlnnk that such a mortifying sight 
is worth a journey, that men may be the more convinced of the uncertainty and 
vanity of things below. 

The portion of these papers which gives most general interest to Mr. 
Crossley’s volumes, consists of the letters from the celebrated Samuel 
Ilartlib (Milton’s friend), who furnishes Dr. Worthington with regular and 
rather full intelligence of all that was going on among the learned men 
of England and of the Continent, and^tMry one wlio has seen a letter 
of Hartlib’s know’s what a gossipping scholar he was. These, with Mr, 
Crossley’s very laborious and valuable notes, exhibiting every kind of 
research, make the book a complete epitome of the learned literature of 
this part of the seventeenth century. The information, indeed, to be 
gleaned from the notes, is quite ^remarkable, and will render it a most- 
useful book of general reference. We will only remark, in conclusion, 
that one of Dr. Worthington's letters to Hartlib contains a curious list 
of the lost works of the poet Spencer, with some suggestions as to where 
they then lay concealed; on which Mr, Crosslcy observes that, “ Of 
these pieces, none of which have ever been retrieved, his conclusion of 
the ‘ Faery Queen,’ and his ‘ English Poet,’ are unquestionably those 
the loss of which is most to be regretted.” We have been informed that 
a portion of Spencer’s papers, containing apparently several of his poems 
supposed to he lost, are still in existence in Ireland ; and we believe that 
the late Dr. Marinn had seen among them the conclusion of the 
“ Faery Queen,” the destruction of which has been so o ften regretted. 

' *~A noted bookseller of London at that time. 
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TRIALS OF DOMESTIC LIFE* 

Mrs. Bray always tells her stories in a straightforward, honest man¬ 
ner. There is none of that mawkish sentimentality, or pBeudo>philan- 
thropy which is crowded into the pages of the fashionable novel of the 
day. The traditions and incidents of provincial family histoiy have fur- 
nisiied her with such rich materials, that she can airord to set to work 
with her subject-matter at once ; once started, she never deviates from 
the thread of her history ; and thus, from the beginning to the end of her 
heart-thrilling domestic stories, the interest never flags for a moment. 
This we should think was the perfection of story-telling, although it may 
not be*a sufficiently refined and high art to satisfy others. There is, 
however, that widen is superior to all art; a sound morality pervading 
all her writings; and at the same time an earnest desire to preserve those 
traditions connected with the more mysterious phases of humanity ; which 
are too generally neglected in the more prosaic and matter-of-fact details 
of life. 

Mr. Fountaine was one of that rude race of countiy gentlemen who, 
alas, were by no means uncommon, especially in the more remote coun¬ 
ties of England, about the time of his standing. His education had been 
of the roughest and most neglected kind. Coming into possession, when 
still young, of a great estate, he was accomplished in nothing but a know¬ 
ledge of horses and dogs. He sought, also, the company only of those 
who were devoted to similar pursuits, and, by his boisterous energy, he 
obtained an unenviable pre-eminence, both at home and abroad, over the 
punch-bowl or in the hunting-field. Yet, with all this. Nature had given 
to Mr. Fountaine a strong and clear understanding, the most ardent 
feelings, passions no less vehement, and a resolution which, whether 
rightly or wrongly directed, nothing could shake. 

Mr. Fountaine united himself in marriage with a woman of elegant 
manners and refined feeling; to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
yet, to whom he only acted the part of a coarse and tyrannical husband; 
for, both in his pleasures and his passions, ho was alike a despot. His 
temper became still worse from disappointment at his wife bearing to him 
successively three daughters, but no son. When, however, Mrs. Foun¬ 
taine was carried off in the prime of life, the bereavement made a very 
strong impression upon Mr. Fbutsvaine’s character. He especially turned 
for solace to his daughters, and on Elizabeth, the youngest, who, in 
person, temper, and character, was most like himself, he especially doated, 
and she was his openly avowed favourite. 

Now, however, came the time to which all the subsequent misfortunes 
that befel the Fountaine family attach themselves, and with which the- 
moral of Mrs. Bray’s story especially connects itself. Mr. Fountaine had 
not only no pursuits worthy of himself, but he had also no desirable 
society. His arbitrary manners had driven all the neighbouring gentry, 
except a few rollicking sportsmen, from his doors, and the few ladies who 
had been intimate with Mrs. .Fountaine fpund little temptation to continue 
their friendship at a house where there was no one but such a man 
as Mr. Fountaine to give them a half civil, half rude reception. The 
consequences, it can readily be imagined, were most injurious to Mr. Foun- 
tatne’s daughters. The girls from their very childhood, became accustomed 
to no better society than fox-luiiiting, punch-drinking squires. 

• Trials of Domestic life. By Mrs. Bray, author of “ The Wliite Hoods,” ice. 
3 vols. Ilenry Colfiurn. 
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Thus circumstanced, the self-willed Mr. Fountaine determined, as he 
expressed it, that his eldest daughter, Martha, should be his boy, in other 
words, that she should be the sole heir to tho estate, with the exception of 
10,000^. for Amy and Elizabeth, each; and that whoever should 
marry her should take the name of Fountaine. Nor was he long in 
finding what he deemed a suitable match in the person of Squire Dickens, 
one of his fox-hunting and punch-bowl companions. But with the educa¬ 
tion she had received, Martha had a will of ner own also, and rather than 
marry the squire, she sacrificed all her prospects in life and jan away with 
a young lieutenant in the navy. Mr. Fountaine bore this severe stroke 
of calamity better than could have been expected. He felt that his own 
tyranny had been the original cause of so much misery, and from this 
conviction, he did not alter his will, although he had repeatedly threat¬ 
ened Martha unless she married Squire Dickens that he would cut her off 
with a shilling. 

Unluckily after the first burst of surprise and grief had passed b^, 
Squire Dickens began to think that he had been at a great expense m 
having his house new fitted up and painted, and new clothes made on 
purpose to be married, and this he told Mr. Fountaine. That gentleman 
thought that all the squire said was true and fair enough, and so over 
the punch-bowl they settled it between them that Squire Dickens should 
marry Miss Amy, a pretty, fair, joyous-hearted girl, and have 10,000/. 
with her, instead of the heirship with the dark-eyed, branette Martha. 

But Miss Amy no more fancied the squire than her sister had done 
before her; and being detected in an attempt to elope with a play-actor, 
she fell ill, and stealing away from her bed, while in the delirium of 
fever, she was found in the morning dead, by the side of the fountain in 
the garden. Mr. Fountaine’s distress was very great, and this time he 
had the good sense to object to the squire’s proposal to take Elizabeth, 
the third and only remaining daughter. 

Tho cup of the father’s misery was not yet full. Groat as had been 
his trials about his daughters, still greater were yet in store for him. 
Elizabeth had become acquainted, at the house of her Aunt Hartwell, 
with a Captain Quirk, son of a lawyer of the same name, between whom 
and Mr. Fountaine there existed an in veter ate feud and a feeling of the 
deepest hostility. It was not long, llB^^cr, before the young people 
understood each other, and agreed to be married, let what would be the 
result. Mr. Fountaine had loved Elizabeth as he had never loved a 
human creature, and Avhen he heard that she had eloped with the son of 
his direst enemy, his grief was top deep for anger ; it appeared to break 
him down at once ; he was overwnelmed by it. But when he recovered, 
his stern indomitable will got the better even of his grief—anger, that all 
his love had been returned by such in^atitude, took pre-eminence over 
all other feelings, and he emsed her and hers for ever. 

The sequel of the story is a fearful and painful fiilfilmeut of this in¬ 
temperate curse. Captain Quirk died two*years after his marriage in a * 
gaol, where he had been confined for debt j tlb widow returned in rags 
to her father’s house to give birth to a daughter, and die. After the 
lapse of some time, Mr. Foimtaine was, through Squire Dickens’ instru¬ 
mentality (for although a rough man, he is depicted as having a good 
heart), made to take an interest in his grand-daughter, and ultimatew to 
rear her and love her. But the curse stiU hung upon the family. Eliza¬ 
beth would also marry against her g^randfathere wishes; she hurried him 
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to ft ipi^mature graTe, and tben perished herself, a wretched creature, dis- 
apsi^ted where she had {>laced her tenderest afiections. 

^his is a sad story, but it conveys a naoral that cannot he lost sight of, 
lot it stands out in such bold relief, as a lesson to be derived from these 
tftrrible trials of domestic life. There is another story of the Common¬ 
wealth, also of a tragic east, but it has already taken up tpo much space 
to give an idea of the first, to allow us to give any account of the second. 
The reader need not fear disappointment from any thing that comes from 
the pen of Mra. Bray. 

THE HALF SISTERS.* 

Ip the sentiments were separated from the incidents in thb story of 
liBss Jewsbury's, we should find in the one no advance made upon a 
school of novel-writing of a very mediocre class ; in the other, we should 
find, and that only perhaps by the sacrifice of many moralities and 
conventionalities, a delineation of the world, and of ‘ worldly prin¬ 
ciples, far more accurate and unsparing than is usually to be met with in 
tlm field of fiction. 

As far as the sentiments are concerned, a beautiful and intellectual 


all-engrossing idea, that of proving herself worthy of the love of ajoung 
pfentleman with whom she has had little or no intercourse, is a mere beau- 
ideal of romance, that has no more prototype in this sad world of realities, 
than the priesthood of art—art purified from the sensualism which is 
inseparable from human efforts. But, as far as action is concerned, the 
same gifted individual finally devoting herself to another ; or Alice 
Bryant, so repentant and so loving to her husband, when discovered in 
the act of wronging him ; are bold touches of nature, the truth of which 
will probably find more tacit acknowledgments than overt admissions. 

Yet as a story or a parallel, as a sketch of society, or as a vehicle for 
philosophy or morality, the Half Sisters” stands in a strange predica- 
m^t of uncertainty. Even admiration for the easy pen and fluent, super¬ 
ficial philosophy, and sympathy for the unorthodox yet not less genuine 
realities, are intimately obscured by a sense of dissatisfaction at the re¬ 
sults brought about. Is it a’hj^ard to gentleness, virtue, wisdom, and 
endurance, to be wedded to a title that is respected, in preference to a 
commoner that is loved ? and b the not> uncommon and unintentional 
neglect of a beloved wife, by a man of business, to be punished by sin 
Bsd the wage# of sin—death ? It would.be a pretty lesson to teach, 
which b inoulciUied on the death-bed of Alice, that men are to be re¬ 
proached for their attention to business, for the want of perpetual ** de- 
mmistcative” affections to their wives,, fcx the want of words to be ever 
Speaking their bve ; or that, for the ^ant of more love and more sym¬ 
pathy, woman must dblKmour herself, and degrade her sex ! 

.1 . .1 ♦ j ___ _i. • -P *1 .. ^ 


muige, ana toe nappy anopngorous sketcnes or society to ne met witn m 
these pages, would saake us excuse the pervading tendency of tlie author 
to write down all worldly conventionalities, and take a lead among those 
{Msudo-lfiuluiiihropbts^ who preach social reform under the guise of the 
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Miss Jewsbaiy’s story, as far as story is tsoncwned, is easily tdkl. Bianoft 
is the illegitimate and Italian daughter of aVmtlthy young Bngii^ iroa- 
master. She visits England, with her dying mother, to seek aid iBrnm the 
heartless author of her days, W he has gone to his aocoont, leering 
him a wife and a legitun^e daughter, Alice. Alice, tendered and 
up witli every comfort and luxury, w^^ one of her own class, a 
manufacturer. It was a marriage founded on mutual love and re^teet, hiA 
businesss engrosses the time of the husband, that the young wife is led asteay 
by the poetry, light talk, and bad sentimentalism of a young idler, acd is OA 
the point oi eloping, when discovered by her husband ; she |all8 a victim 
to her excited sensibilities. Why the lover of the half-sister should be 
selected to inflict this most grievous injury upon two innocent people, it 
is difficult so surmise, uidess to bring out his character in greater 
hideousness. 

Bianca, in the' meantime, had been assisted in her distress by the sen 
of a wealthy barrister, Conrad Percy, afterwards the dissolute lover of 
Alice, became on actor at a circus, was transferred from thence to tha 
boards of the regular theatre, and ultimately attained the highest bemonrs 
of her profession, having been supported in her struggles with poverty, 
in the temptations to vice to which she became inevitably exposed, and 
in her wondrous progress to proficiency and excellence, solely by her love 
for Conrad. In the course of this arduous career, she becomes acquainted 
with her half-sister, but the relationship does not transpire; here the 
author appears to have only had in view the parallel between the unhap¬ 
piness that may be the result of the tame and conventional system of 
society nursed in luxury, and the passion, the energy, and the indoml» 
table self-wUl that may spring from a life of intellectual trial, and m<wal 
independence. Bianca is thus gifted with almost supernatural powers 
by the play of only one leading instinct, while Alice is depicted as a 
creatuic of weakness, and frailty, unsupported by education or exam¬ 
ple. Miss Jewsbury’s idea of the sex may be gathemd from a single 
sentence. “ When a woman lives with an engrossing passion, and 
is by nature entirely ungifted with coquetry, it is ten chances to one but 
that in a very short time she becomes a great bore to the man on whoib 
she bestows it.” This notion of the absolute necessity of a certain amount 
of coquetiy to keep up the flagging frffecdons of men, is several times 
repeated. We will content ourselj^es simpy with informing Mias Jews- 
bury, as the old actor warned Bianca of the heartlessness of Conrad, that 
affections that require the stimilfus of coquetry are not worth having, stiU 
less of being preserved by such unfeminine and unladylike proceraingf. 
But as we are always running counter with the authoress even in relating 
her story, we shall oreak ofl^ merely premising that the rake reforms, ana 
turns sectarian, while Bianca obtains every promise of future hapj^ineSs by 
being wedded to a chivalrous young nobleman. Tlie “Half-Sistero’^W 
a novel of such great inequality, that while in some respects it is entitle 
toliigh praise, in others it camoot be too severely censured. 


THE RUSSIAN SKETCH-BOOK.* 

This is really what it calls itsdf—a “ Busriaa SfcetA-Book.^ 
have not much partiality for those who ^ perpetually railing ag^dn^ i^ 

• The Russian Sk^x^-Book. By Ivan GMoviiKe^ author W " Bnssfa^l^'nle’ 
Emperor mchdasL” ^veSi. T. ChNewhy* , 
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who are set above them, as oppressors and tyrants; and Mr. Ivan Golo> 
vine’s hatred of his former master, and of the Russian system of govern¬ 
ment generally, is too well known that it should not be expected not only 
to g^ve a tone and colour to his sketches, but that also, in most cases, these 
sketches should be written more with a view to illustrate Mr. Golovine's 
social theories, than simply to impart an idea of Russia as it is. 

Bronine with his perpetual Polish sympathies, always of a more exalte^ 
than reasonable character, becomes very tedious ; it is impossible to be 
always at the boiling point of enthusiasm, for a nation which Madame 
Veroff had the injustice and malice to designate as deceitful, inconstant, 
and cowardly.*' Poor Madame Veroff! she became afterwards a convert 
to the Polish cause, for which, if we are to believe M. Golovine, she 
received a most singular chastisement, which chastisement led to fearful 
reprisals, and entailed the death of two young men, the liberal Bronine 
and the employ6 Derevnef. “ The French Slave” is an affecting story. 
Like most liberals of Eastern Europe, M. Golovine says of the English 
that they are most energetic, the French most humane. Is not the 
love of proselytism of the French too often mistaken for humanity ? Was 
it humanity to expel’ the English workpeople from France, or was it 
energy on the part of English not to take reprisals ? 

“The Spy,” “The Maid of Koursk,” “The Degradation,” “The 
Revolt of the Peasants,” “ The Prisoner of the Caucasus,” “ The Masked 
Ball,” take their turn as sketches of Russian society, wo prefer Mr. Zwa- 
taieff and “ The Student of Dorpat” as most life-like, and of a more 
every day character ; but all these sketches are impressed more or less 
with the same tone of dissatisfaction with all that is, which mars their 
effectiveness, although it cannot take away from their peculiarly national 
interest. 


MARIE VON ARNHEIM.* 

This little work is written in that spirit of enthusiastic sentimentalism, 
which is familiar in tins country ns essentially Germanic. Why the 
author should have imagined, that in England, next to her own country, 
this tone of thought and feeling would find the most perfect comprehen¬ 
sion and the quickest response, w^e are at a loss to say. For our parts, 
we have little sympathy withSjfita manifest egotism and morbid excite¬ 
ment. 

A daughter, long time afi alien, joins the family circle, of which Marie 
von Amheim and her dearly-beloved brother, Alfred, constitute, accord¬ 
ing to her own account, the ornaments. A-dd to this also, Eugene von 
Ehrenstein, a lover of Marie’s, and a willow-tree, and the scene is com¬ 
plete. The alien sister, Barbara, is coarse, vulgar, and treacherous ; she 
brings with her the demon of discord and jealousy into the hitherto happy 
domestic circle. At length, Marie von Amheim allows her feelings to 
be so far worked upon, that she poisons her sister and flies from her 
home and her lover. On hec travels, she discovers her real sister, who 
had been supplanted by a foster child—the rude, uncultivated offspring 
of a boor. This happy discovery comes, however, too late, and days and 
mghts of remorse and anguish, conduct the poor excitable and egoistical 
Marie to the tomb. It is truly a sad example of the evils of a romantic 
education . 

Memoirs of Marie von Amheim. Written by Herself. Translated from the 
Original Manuscript. Longman and Co. 
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LUCRETIA.* 

This translation, ■which exhibits considerable poetic taste and ability, 
appears at a singularly opportune moment. M. Ponsard’s “ Lucr&ce”— 
the subject of which is the fall of the Tarquins and the revolution of 
Rome—has become the popular piece of the French Republic, and has 
been transplanted from the Od6oa to the Th6&tre fb* la Republique. All 
the members of the Provisional Government were present on the occasion 
of the first performance of this successful tragedy at the latter theatre. 
It was on this occasion that Mademoiselle Rachel, who haid performed 
the part of Lucrece, electrified the audience by at once singing and 
acting the grand national hymn. Many passages in the play which boro 
upon politics were also most vehemently cheered; none more so than 
those which the translator has rendered as 

Ere they destroy or change Rome’s present state, 

First they should know how they would renovate. 

Should uc expel the Tarquins, in their place, 

Shall wc exalt the Senate, populace ? 

Or, shall wc give another king his bout ? 

Whom shall wc choose ? 

And— 

Athens hath lately shown 
A blight example, hurling from his throne 
Tile base Hipparchus, who for fifteen years 
Had reap’d a haivcst, moist with slav’iy’s teais. 


RIENZIf 

This is the first volume of an edition of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
works by Chapman and Hall, Tihich will place those deservedly popular 
writings within the reach of all classes. The scries begins well with 
“ Rieiizi,” the most complete, high-toned, and energetic of the author’s 
romances. Notliing, indeed, can be more vigorous or masterly than 
his portraiture of— 

The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy, 
itienzi, last of Romans! % 

or more faithful and vivid than his t^^hes of the Roman populace and 
the Roman nobles in the fourteenjj;: ^entury. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

We must not omit, amidst the united pressure of business and events, 
to mention that Mr. Newby has issued the second volume of the First Year 
of the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, by Count C. A. De Goddes de Lian* 
court and James Manning, Esq,, of the Inner Temple. It is a work of a 
peculiarly seasonable character, and publbheA at an opportune moment. 
The last published volume of Colburn's Standard Novelists, it may also be 

*■ Lucretia: a Tragedy, in Five Acts and in Verse. Translated from tte 
celebrated Play of Monsieur Ponsard. Joseph Onwhyn. 

f Sienzi: the Last of the Roman Tribunes. By Sir Edward Kilwer Lytton* 
Bart.; with a Frontispiece. Chapman & Hall. 
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mej^oioed, contains one of Mrs. Goxe*s most popnhur Woi^s, Mrs. Army~ 
tagci oTp Female Domination. It is a o^bos mot this story, which 
denounces the injurious effects produced upon th^ li|qaab character by an 
extension of the rights and ^vileges of the on the bed of 

the unfortunate Duchess de Praslin, stuned blood, and she had been 
left reading it bj her attendant at a late hour on Uie njght of her assassi¬ 
nation. Thii*circunistance excited so general an interest on the continent 
as to have called for a double reprint at the time. We have also received 
an amusing ^d instructive little work by Mr. Charles Ollier, On the 
Fallacy of Ghosts^ Dreamis, and Omens ; with Stories of iVitchcmft, 
Life in Death, and Monomania, to which we shall refer at a future 
opportunity, recommending it, meanwhile, os a very interesting volume. 


POLITICAL POSTSCRIPT. 

It is seldom we occupy ourselves in more than ordinary earnestness with 
political matters ; but at the present moment it would argue positive insensi¬ 
bility on the part of authors or citizens of any class not to be aroused by the 
events and wondrous scenes that we see enacted around us. At the last mo¬ 
ment that it is in our power to record events, which may by the very morrow 
have been made to change their aspect as if touched by the enchanter’s wand, 
every thing is going on in accordance with what has bSen anticipated in tlie 
elaborate and well-considered articles which are consigned to the body of the 
M^azine. 

• The word citizen, we have used above, reminds us of a curious definition of 
the word as applied to the actual state of unfortunate France, made bv the 
Times newspaper. “There,” says our serio-comic contemporary, “ it is evident 
that citizen and soldier, citizen and debtor, citizen and defaulter, citizen and 
idle man, citizen and bankrupt, citizen and state-pauper, mean the same 
things” This is very sad, but it contains the epitome of the state of things 
tliat has resulted fi'om an ill-considered and hasty revolutionary move¬ 
ment. In Prussia, notwithstanding that many-tongued rumour had ex¬ 
pelled a king somewhat dilatory in his concessions, and uncertain in his 
actions, it appears that Frederick William still holds legitimate sway 
over the hearts as well as the persons of his brave subjects, and 
that, therefore, the question of supremacy in the German Confederation 
remains in statu quo. The nmvenr'nt of Sardinia in favour of the people of 
Lombardy, although not perfeftffy'aWhenticated, appears to be almost certain; 
and it will serve to complicate iibi'‘.^r& infinitely. Austria, at a moment 
that it is so deeply embarrassed with position and demands of its other 
various states, will either be obliged to abdicate.the Iron Crown, or to defend 
its Trans-Alpine possessions, sword in hand. The complications that may at 
the present moment result to Europe at Ifrge, by the first unsheathing of the 
old decider of political questions—the sword—are too numerous to be dis¬ 
posed of in a sentence. At the same moment the German provinces attached 
to the Danish monarchy are throwing ofFtheir allegiance to the north, to unite 
themselves, if possible, with a more povverful confederacy—tliat of tlie great 
German empire. How darkly and portentously do all these events loom over 
central Europe ? In vain t^e last of the Csesars—the Emperor Nicolas—is 
hurrying his legions towards the frontier; the moment for any thing, save that 
v^hicn would render confusion more confused, is already gone by. And above 
all, France, which has so enthusiastically upheld the establishment of inde¬ 
pendence in Germany* into how small a compass as a nation will it sink, 
TOfore a confederacy formed of all the German kingdoms, principalities, raar- 
gravates, and states at the same time united into one powerful whole, and as- 
sfiming a stern and earnest anti-revolutionary attitude! 






